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Preface. 

The Organisation of the Conference. 

J . When the Fifth Oriental Conference was sittmg at Lahore 
in the month of November, 1928, Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, Editor, 
Jounid of ike Bihar and Orissa Besearch Society, on behalf of the 
Society, by a communication, invited the assembled orientalists to 
hold their sixth session in Patna. The invitation was placed before 
a general meeting of the Conference and was unanimously accepted. 

2. The Council of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, at 
a meeting held on the 6th September, 1929, considered arrangements 
to be made in connection with the Oriental Conference to be held 
in Patna and resolved that the preparations for the holding of the 
Conference in Patna be set on foot at once and a copy of the resolu- 
tion was sent to Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, Madras, General Secretary of 
the Conference, 

3. A letter, dated the 19th September, 1929, received from 
Dr. S. K, Aiyangar, was read before a meeting of the Coimcil 
■of the Bihar and Orissa Re, search Society, held on the 24th November, 
1929, and a Committee consisting of the following staff was formed 

Hon. Secrehry . . Dr. Hari Chand Shastri, Professor, Patna 
College, Patna. 

Hon. Treasurer ., Mr. D, N. Sen, Principal, B,N. College, Patna. 

Members . . Sir Saiyid Sultan Ahmad, Kt., Barrister-at- 

Law, Vice-Chancellor, Patna University. 

Mr. G, E. Fawcus, M.A., O.B.E., C.I.E., 
Director of Public Instruction, Bihar and 
Orissa, Patna. 

Mr. E. A. Home, M.A., Pro- Vice-Chancellor, 
Aligarh University, 

The Hon’ble Mr. justice J. F. W. James, 
M,A,, Vice-Pre,sident, B. and 0. Research 
Society, Patna. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, M.A., Editor, Journal, 
B, and 0. Research Society, Patna. 

Mr, J. S. Armour, M.A., Honorary Secretary, 
B. and 0, Research Society, Patna. 
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4. At a meeting of the Reception Committee, held on Tuesday, 
the 9th September, 1930 * — 

(1) Mr. K P. Jayaswah M.A., was elected as President of the 

Reception Committee. 

(2) The following gentlemen were asked to join the Re- 

ception Committee . — 

The Hon’ble Sir Saiyid Muhammad Fakhruddin, Khan 
Bahadur, Kt., Minister, Education and Development 
Department, Patna. 

The Hon’ble Sir Ganesh Datta Singh, Kt., Minister, 
Local Self-Government, Patna. 

The Hon’ble Mr Justice Khwaja Muhammad Nur, 
C.B.E., Khan Bahadur, Patna 
Raja Kirtyanand Singh Bahadur, Banaili, Purnea. 

The Hon’jcle Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan, Patna 
City. 

Mr H. Lambert, M A., Principal, Patna College, Patna 
Mr. S Sinha, Barrister-at-Law, Patna 
Mr. Reaz Hasan Khan, Patna. 

(3) An Executive Committee consisting of the following 

gentlemen was formed : — 

Mr. G. E. Faw’cus. 

Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Dr, Hari Chand Shastri. 

(4) A resolution was passed to issue a financial appeal to the 

public. 

An appeal was made for financial help to Governments, States, 
Institutions and gentlemen, and generous lielp came from far anrl 
near as per list below : — 

Ks. 


The Bihar and OiMRSH fJovpmmpiit . .. hOIK) 

The Patna UmversLty .. .. 1,000 

Maharaja Bahadur (iruni MahadevaHram r^ruHad Shahi, JHatwa. . 1,000 
The Manager, Bamgarh Wards Estatp . . . . 1,000 

The Manager, Bettia Ra.j .. .. .1,000 

The Government of the United Proviiieps . . . . 1,000 

The Osmania University .. ..1,000 

H.H. the Maharaja of Nopal . . . . . aOO 

Maharajadhiraja Sir Kameshwar Singh, K.CM.F., of DorblmngH ’>0(1 
Maharaja Bahadur Sir Koshav Prasad Singh, Kt., (Mi.F., of 

Dumraon .. .. .. 500 

The Maharaja of Sonpur State . . . . . 500 

The Maharaja of Kalahandi State . . . . . . 500 

Raja B^adiir Kirtyanand Singh of Banaili . . . . 300 

Maharaja Bahadur Chandra Maulcflhvar Prashatl Singh of 

Gidhaur . . . . . . . . , . ^.50 

The Punjab University . . , . . . 250 

Raja Raghunandan Prasad Singh of Monghyr . . . . 125 

The Hon’ble Sir Saiyid Muhammad Fakhruildin, Kt. . . 1 00 

The Annamalai University .. .. .. 100 
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Rs. 


The Hon’blo Raja Rajendra Narayan Bhanj Deo nf Kanika . 50 

P C Manuk, Eflq., Bamatcr-at-Law, Patna . . 50 

Syrl Abdul Aziz, Esq., Barnster-at-Lavv, Patna . 25 

Mahant Darsan Das of Muzaffeipiu' . 21 

V. P. Vaidya, Esq., Bombay . . 20 


5. The General Executive Committee of the Conference in- 
timated that Rai Bahadur Hira Lai was selected President of the 
Sixth Oriental Conference by the said Executive Committee. 

6. Entertainment and Accommodation Committee consisted 
of the following gentlemen 

Secretary . . Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Members . . Mr. K P. Jayaswal. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur R. K. Jalan 
Dr Han Chand 
Mr. All Manzar 
Mr. S. N Sahai. 

The (Committee received much help and guidance from the 
Hon’l)lc Sir (janesh Datta Singh. 

The Secretary and the members tried their best to accommodate 
and look after the comforts of the Delegates and their friends The 
Secretary, Mr. Ali Manzar, and Mr. S. N. Sahai, Mr. Rama Bahadur, 
and 25 volunteers from the local colleges spared no pains to look 
after the comforts of the guests. Guests of orthodox style were' 
accommodated in R Block and M.L.C. quarters. The well-known 
confectioners Ram Bhandar of Benares were engaged to serve them. 
Guests living in European style were served hy Cafe Boseteros. Patna 
Transport (lompany was employed to supply Motor Cars and Buses. 

7. The President of the Reception Committee received great 
help and constant co-operation from Mr. G. E. Pawcus in every 
detail. The Government of Bihar and Orissa generously provided 
accommodation for the Delegates by lending the use of M.L.C. 
quarters. The Government House, the Hon'blc Mr. J. T. Whitty, 
the Hoa’ble Kir Courtney Terrell, the Hon'ble Mr. Justice 
T. 8. Maepherson (Vice-Chancellor), the Hon^ble Mr. Justice Ross, 
the Hon’blo Kir Ganesh Datta Singh, Mr. G. E. Pawciis, and other 
members of the Reception Committee kindly put np distingnished 
guests with tliem. 
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Woduhday, \1th D^ember, 1930.— 

li A.M. . . Inaugural Meeting in the WTieeler Senate House. 

1 to 2 p.M. . . Lunch. 

3-45 p.M. . . Oardon Party at the Goveniinant House. 

Moshaerah m the Wheeler Senate House, 

6 p.M. . . Linguistic Society Meeting in the Patna College. 

Thundayt iWh Dtcmbsr, 1930— 

7-30 A.M. . . Pandita Sabha. 

1 0 A.M. to I P.M. Sectional busmesa and the reading of Presidential addresses 
and papers in tho Patna College. 

10 A.M, , . History anti Archie ology ; Arabic and Persian. 

11 A.M. . . Classical Sanskrit ; Fme Arts. 

12 A.M. , . Philosophy. 

1 to 2 p.M. . . Lunch. 

2 to 3 P.M. . . Visit to tho Oriental Public Library. 

345 p.M. .. Bal Bahadur Badhakrishua Jalan’s Garden Party at his 
residence (Quila House) in Patna City (by special 
invitation). 

8 p.M. , . Sanskrit Drama ' Mudfmkmmn \ 

Fnday, VMDmnbfir, 193U— 

7-30 A,M. , , Visit to the Kiunhiar excavations. 

10 A.M. to 1 p.M. Sectional busiuoijs and the reading of Presidential addresses* 
and papers in the Patna College. 

1Ua,m, VodiejUrdu. 

1 1 A.M. , , Philology ; Anthropology, Mythology, and Beligioa. 

12 a.m. .. Hindi; Bengali; Uriya. 

1 P.M. , . Lunch. 

2 to 3-30 P.M, Visit to the Patna Museum and tho Research Society. 
3-45 P.M. .. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal at home to the members in the 

Museum grounds. 

0 to 8 P.M. , . General Meeting of tho Conference. 

Saturdayf 20«A December, 1930— 

7 A.M. . . Trip to Rajgir (hot springs) and Nalanda. 

Mr. B. L. Dhama at home to the members of the Conference in the 
Inspection Bungalow at Nalanda at 3-30 p.m. 
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LIST OF PAPERS. 

SECTION 1 
(Vkdio). 

President VidwuSkkhara. SIstkI 
^^ecretanJ Db. Tak^pada Cftaudhubv. 


The sectional business at 10 am. on the IHth anil IDih Docerabcr, IDfJO. 
The Presidential adtlvcss at 10 a.m. tm the Iflth 


1. Dr. A, C. Woollier, C.T K. 

2. Prof Ekendranath Ghosh 

3. Prof. S. V. Vpnkateshwar 

4. Prof. Lakchmidhar Shastri 

5. Dr. C. Knnhan Rajah 

C. Do 

7. Do. 

8. H C. Ghakladar . . 

9. Dr. Siddheswar Varina 

10 . 

11. Prof K. Chattopadhyaya 


Rftveda and the Punjab. 

Takraan of the Atharvaveda. 

Trita. 

The Home of the Aryas. 

The Valabhi School of Veilabhasyakaras. 
The Maclhava Problem m the ViulabhaKya. 
The Anukramani Literature, 
Contribution of Bihar to Vodie Cultuve 
Studies in the Aceentuntion of the Sama 
Veda. 

Nidauasiltra of the Sama V^oda. 

The Cradle of the Jndra-Vrtra Myth. 


SECTION H 

(ClASSK’AL SAN.SKRrT). 

President: — Pandit Vanamau VKiMN-T.iTrRTHA Uiiakhavahti, 
Secntarif Pandit Lshwaridatta Daukdadatti. 


The sectional business at 10 a.m on the IStli and the IDth Dreombor, 1!)30, 
The Presidential addres.s at II a.m. on Lh(‘ ISth. 


1. Mr. P. V. Kane . . 

2. Prof. D. C. Bhattacharya 

3. Miss Godavari V. Ketkar 

4. Prof. C. Knnhan Rajah 

5. Dr. Mangal Deo Shastri 


6. Prof. S K. Das 

7. Pt. K. L. V. Shastri 

8. Mr. R. M. Joshi 

tl. Dr. R. Divekar 


Pra;jjment,s of Kohaln. 

Mandana, Sure.^varji, and Bhavabhiiti : 
the pr<d)lem of their Khmtily, 

The Similes in tho RSmayana. 

A New Drama of Bhasa. 

HarilvSmi, Comnwtntator of tho Sata- 
patha Brahinann and tho dato of 
Rkaiula^vami, Commentator of the 
%vocla. 

The Education uf the Prineo in Ancient 

, India. 

Sriharsa’s Place in Sanskrit Litoratiure. 

Critical Fallacies as regards ITttararama- 
canla. 

Some Readings in Bhaniahas’ Kavyn- 
lahkara. 
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10. Dr. Ishwar Dutta . 

11. Pt. Dayananda Jha 

12. Prof Sivaprasad Bhattacharyya 

13. Do. 

14. Dr. Haracliitta Sharina 

15. Pt S. f:3. Suryaiiarayan IShastri 

IG. Pi'ot. S P Catui’vedi 
17. Dr. AoiareHliwar Thakur 

IS. Pr(jf. Clnutaharana Chakravarti 

10. Vidyabhii.san Diiiuuath iSha.stri 


The place of Science in Sanskrit Literature. 

Some Researches in Hindu Astronomy. 

The Dhvanyaloka and the text of the 
Dhvaiiikankas 

The Vrndavana Kavya and its Author. 

Kuntaka's Conception of the Ounaa. 

Haraclatta Mi^ra and Hai'adatta 
Sivacarya. 

Bhrngacluta, a new Khandakavya 

Law.s of Ownership with special reference 
to treasure-trove as under the Smrtis, 

Characteristic features of the Sattaka 
form of drama. 

ISuparnaciti method of measurement of 
time. 


SECTION HI 
(Indian Phtlosoi*ey). 

Pmident .“1)h S K. Brlvalicar. 

Sarctary .— PitoF. M. N. Bhatta(’Har\ a. 

The Hcctirmal biusiness at 10 a.m on the 18th and the 19th December, 1030. 
The PreHidcntial address at 12 a.m, on the 18th. 


1. Hai Bahadur Banlnr M. V. Kib(‘ 

2. Pt Uani ywarup Shastri 

3. Pt. Devikanta Sidhanta {^ihastri 

4. Prof. 1). kSriiuvH.sac‘har 

5. Jh’of. Uinesh Chandra. Bhatta- 

charya. 

(i. Prof. Uakshinaranjana Saatri . . 

7. Prof. Uinesha Misra 

8. Prof. Amitosh fShastri 

9. Prof. Kireiidralal vSeiigupta . . 

10. Pt. N. Ayyasvami Shaatri 


11, Mr. R. Nagaraj Sharma 


12. Mr. Ranuikantacharya 

13. Mr. Dliannoiulra Brahmachari 

14. Dr. D. M. Datta .. 

15. K. Chanda 

10. Mr. Kriahnamoorthi kSharma .. 

17. Mr. H, R, KangaHwami Aiyangar 

18, Prof. T. R. Chintainaui 


Is BhagavadgTta post- Buddhist ’ 

Pracina Nyaya and Navya Nyaya (in 
Bansknt). 

Tantratattvam. 

A Critical Review of Sattarka DIpavall — a 
Pracina Tika recently unearthed. 

The Concept of Svadharma in the Gita. 

The LokSyatikas and the KSpalikas. 

Gaudapada Bhfisya and Mathara Vrtti. 

Vedantic Intuition and Mysticism. 

Exponents of the Madhyamika Philo- 
sophy. 

The Madhyamartha-Samgraha of Bhava* 
Viveka (Restoration from the Tibetan 
Version). 

Now light on feivijayondratirtha’s works. 

Renaissance of Realism in Indian Philo- 
sophy. 

Was Sri Samkara a Vaiahnavitc ? 

A Note on the Adhyasa of iSankara. 

Theory of Paksata. 

The Doctrine of TranBinigration of Soul, 
Indian and Greek, 

The Mandukya KSrikas of Gaudapada. 

Maclhava— an old Sankhya teacher. 

Prakasa, Snkara, and Kairasffgaramilrcu— 
three old MTmatiisakas. 


10. Mr, K. Goprtl Krishnamma. 
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SECTION IV 
(Philology). 

President Dr. I. J. S. Tarapdrevalv. 
Secretary : — Dr. D. M. Datta. 


Tha eectional busuiBSS at 10 a.m. on the I8th and. I9th December, lOIJD. 
The Presidential address at 11 a.ri. on the 19th. 


1. Prof. S. K. Chatter] i 

2. Dr. C. Narayan Rao 

3. Prof. Babu Ram Saksenu 

4. Prof. 8. K Chdtterji 

13. Prof. Siddheswar Varma 

6. Mr. R. N. Saha . . 

7. D. R. Mankad 

5. Prof. S. K. Chatterji 
9. Dr. D. M. Datta . . 


The Tertiary Stage of Indo-Aryan 
A Study of Telugu Roots. 

The Whispered Vowels in Inilo- Aryan. 
Two Phonetic Transcriptions from 
Dravidian and Indo-Aryan. 

The Dialects of the Khasali Group. 

The Origin of Prefixes, Suffixes, and 
Verbal Roots. 

Some Peculiarities of the Sorathi Dialect. 
Some Philological Notes. 

The Development of Palatal Sounds in 
Sanskntic Vernaciilais 


SECTION V 

(Ethnology, Anthropology, and Religion) 
President : — Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra R[)v. 
k^^ecretary : — Rai Sahib Manoranjan (hrosif. 


The sectional business at 10 a.m. on the 18th and LOlh December, 1030. 
The Presidential address at 1 1 a.m. on tho 1 0th. 


1. Dr. Sii’ Jivaiiji Jamshedji Modi 


2. Dr. B. Bhattacharyya 

3. Prof, K. Rama Pisharoti 

4. Rao Bahadur L. K. Anantha- 

knahna Iyer. 

5. Dr. P. C. Bagchi 

6. Prof. Kahpada Mitra 

7. Do. 

8. Mr. Prakash Kumar Shastri . . 

9. Prof. N, M. Acharya 

10. Prof. P. I. Raman. . 

11. Prof, Kshitimohan Sen 

12. Prof. Pnyaranjan Sen 

13. Rai Sahib Monaranjan Ghosh. . 


A Parsi High Pric.4t (Dusfcur), Azar 
Kaiwan, with hie Zoroastrian Disciples 
at Patna in tho H>th-I7th CVnturicH 
A.C. 

The Cult of BhutadSniara. 

The Origin of Ornaments — (Being a study 
of Kerala Omamonts). 

Thammadi (a tribe in Mysore). 

Foreign Element in the Tantras. 

Ahivfttaroga. 

The Svastika. 

The Problem of Religious Consciousness 
as solved in Sikhism. 

Traces of ^akti worship at Puri. 

Snake lore in Kerala. 

Anandaghana, the Jain mystic. 

Basali worship in Orissa. 

The origui of the name of Pataliputru and 
the cult of tree worship. 
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14. Rai Sahib Monaranjan Ghosh. . 


in. R Subba Rao 

l(j. Prof. P. C. Mahalaiiobis 


17. Prof. Kakpada Mitra 
18 Do. 

19. Prof, D, N. Majumdar 

20. Do. 

21. Do. 

22. Major M. L. Bhargava 


211. Pt, R, M, Shastri . . 

24. Mr. D. N. Majnindar 

2o. Du. 

2 11. Pandit Yamuna Prasad Tripatlu 


Terracotta figurines in the Patna Museum 
and their relation to Ethnological races 
of India. 

The Yeiiadis 

A Revision of Risley’s Anthropometnral 
Data relating to Indian Castes and 
Tribes, Part 1, Bengal 

Ceremony of Rikhran. 

The Magic of Names 

The Darlung Kiikjs of the Lnshai Hills. 

Sorcery and Divination m primitive 
Society. 

The Economic Life of the Hos. 

Are the Gotras and Pravaras of 
Kshatriyas the same as those of 
Bralimanas ? 

The Kayasthas. 

The Class and Fusion ot Culture in 
Pergannah Dushi, District Mirzapur. 

The position of women in Ho Society. 

Dharmii and its importance. 


SECTION VI 

(Histoey and Archeology) 
President Dr. Hiranand Sh-A-stre. 
Semtary Prof. Y. J. Taraporewala. 


The sectional business at 10 a.m. oh the ISih and 19bh December, L93lh 
The Presidential address at 10 a.m. on the 18th. 


1. Or. Kiulha Kuiuuiid Mukerjoe 

2. Or, R. C. Maziimdar 
Jk’of A. S. Alt(‘kar 

4. Dr, H, M. Krishna, , 

i) Pruf. P. K. Acharya 

(). Prof. A. P. M. Abdul Qadir . 

7, l*rof. R. Sul)ha Rao 

X. Prid. K. Rama Pi.nharoti 
!), Mr, K. P. Jay as Will 

10. Mr. 11. K. Oeva . . 

11. Mr. (J. D. Chattorji 

12. Prt)f. Nilkaniha Shastri 

13. Mr. 0. N. Ghosal . . 

1 4. Mr. Y. K. Uosh})ando 

1,"). Prof. 0. 0. Bhattacharya 
Hi. Prof. V. V. Hiroshi 
17, Mr. Syotl Mohmmed 


IX. Prof. S. V. Venkaioavar Aiyar 
10. Dr. A. P. Banerji Raatri 
20. Mr. M. R. Mazumdiu* 


Asukaii Chronology. 

Aral) InvaKtoiiK of India. 

The Homi‘ ami Nationality of the 
Rastrakutas of Malkhcd. 

E.vcavutioiis in Mysore —Some interesting 
finds. 

Materials for Seulpturo in the Abhilsa ''' 

Early Muslim Visitors of Europe from 
Ltidui. 

Uauga Era and tho fixing of the Initial 
Era. 

The KulaSekharas of Kerala. 

New light oil Nahapaiia, 

Afiiuitics of the fuishaua. 

Some Numismatic data in Pah literature. 

Malakuta of Yuan Chwang. 

Now light on bho Gupta Administration. 

Tho Yadavas of Dovagiri. 

The Lost Kingdom of Hankola. 

Further light on Rama Gupta, 

An inscription of Allnuddin Hussaii Shuh, 
King of Bengal, at Nawadah neai 
Barb in Patna District. 

Expansion of the Satavahiuias. 

VMvamiira in Bihar. 

Pre- British Education iu Guzrat 


B 
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21. Prof. V. R. R. Dikshitai’ 

22. Mr. K. C. Sarkar . 

23. Prof. S. C Chakravarty 

24. Mr. y. K, Deahp ancle 

25. Prof. K. K. Datta 


2(j. Mr. M(l Ghaus 


27 Dr. Lakshnuii Sanip 

28. Dr. C. Narain Rao . . 

29. Pt. Jaychamlra Viclyalarikar . 

,?0. Prof Hafiz Shamsixclclin Ahmad 

31. Prof S V Venkatesvar 

32. Prof. A. S. Ramakantacharya. . 


33. Prof. S. N. Ray 

34. Prof. K. K. Basu . . 

35. Prof, A. S. Altekar 
31). Mr. R.N. Saha ., 

37. Mr. Bishe-shwaniath Reii 

38. Mr. L. K. Pandeya Kavyavinoda 

39. Mr. Puran Chandra Nahar 

40. Mr. S. Maqbul Ahmad 

41. Mr.R. N. Saha 


42. Dr. S. K. Chatterji 

43. Dr, Mcl Shahidnllah 

44. Mr. Bara Rao 


The Kosars— their place in South Inchan 
History. 

The Capital of the Pala Erapu'O. 

Some pomts regarding the origin of the 
Liechavis of Vaisali 

A gold com of an early Gupta King. 

Social, Economical, and Political effects 
of the Maratha invasion.^ between 
1740 and 1765 on Bengal, Bchar, anil 
Orissa. 

The share of the Anwari family in the 
early struggle of the English and the 
French in India. 

Status of Women in Ancient India 

New Asokaii Edicts discovered at Yerra- 
gudi. 

Raghu’s Line of conquest along India’s 
Northern Border, 

Maner and its historical remams. 

Eclecticism before Akbar. 

‘ Sengnttuvan a Tamilian king of the 
4th Century A.D. and his North 
Indian Expedition. 

Some traditions of Asuras in Orissa. 

Somnath in Brahmanical and Foreign 
writings. 

The Theory and Practice of Reconversion 
in Ancient India. 

Two French Historical Documents before 
and after the battle of Pla.sBey. 

Rao Chandrasena, the forgotten hero of 
Raj put ana. 

The Chauhan King Baijalu Deva 1 1 of 
Patna State. 

The Jain Tradition of the origin of 
Pataliputra 

Khusrii in Urdu. 

The discovery of a Georgian inscription 
near the Isvara Qangi Siva Temple at 
Benares. 

Historical and Cultural Research in Bali. 

Gopala I of Bengal. 

The Auurmakswa Inscription of Kakcti 
Rutlra, 


SECTION Vil 
(Fine Arts). 

Preaident : — Mr. Ajjt Ghosh. 
tSeeretanj ; — Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh. 


The sectional business at 10 a.m. on the 18th and 19th December, 1030. 
The Presidential address at J1 a.m. on the 18th. 


1 Dr. Stella Kramrsich . Pre-Gupta and Early (4uptti Sculptuivn. 

2, Dr. Sun iti Kumar Chatterji .. Some Problem in the origin of Culture 

and Art in India. 
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'i. Pt. N". Changalvarayan 

4. Mr. Mahammad Abdulla 

Chughtai. 

5. Mr. M. Mahfnz-iil Haq 

6. Do, 

7. Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh. . 

S. Prof. Kfihitish Chandra Sarkar 


Music and Musical Instruments of the 
Ancient Tamils. 

Hmdu-Mmiature Pamters of the ISth 
and 19th Centuries. 

A New and Authentic Signature of 
Bihzad. 

Some original materials for the study ot 
Persian pamtmg and calligraphy m 
the 16th Century A.D. 

Archaeological evidence in support of the 
origm and development of Indian 
Pamtmg and Mii.sical Instruments from 
ancient times. 

A new Specimen of Surya from Varendra. 


SECTION vm 

(Arabic and Persian). 

Pmtdent — ^^Ioulvi Hidavat Hussain 
Semlari/ : — ^Moulvi A. 


The sectional business at 10 a.m. on the 18th and lUth December, 1930* 
The Presidential address at 11 a.m. on the 18th. 


1. Sayid Sulaiman Nadvi 

2. Mr, Abdul Azim Mairaan 
A Subhan 


4. Dr. Julius Germaneos 

5. Do. 

6. Sayid Sulaiman Nadvi 

7. Mr. S. M. Badruddin Alavi 

8. Mr. Abiul Ahmad All 

9. Mr. Wahid Mirza . . 

J 0. Mr. R. N. Saha 

11. Mr. S. A. Maqbul Ahmad 

12. Prof. A, Latif 

13. Prof. M. Mozafferuddin 

14. Dr. M. Nizamitddin 

15. Principal A. H. Harloy 

IG. Mr. S. M. Eushaw 

1 7. Prof. M. Mahfuzul Haque 

18. Prof M. Ibnucldin Salik 

10. Prof, Andalib Shadam 

20. Mr. M. 7j Siddiqui 

21. Mr. A. Haq 

22. Dr. S. M. Hussain 


Omar Khayam. 

The two Traditional Mistakes. 

The History of Arabic Poetry from the 
1st Century B.C. to the 6th Century 
A.D. Its gradual Development. 

The Darvighes of the Janissaries. 

Arabic anti Latin Script in Turkey. 

Arab and America. 

Arabic, the mother of Semitic Tongues. 

Characteristic features of the Poetry of 
Nabigha Dhubyaui. 

Urwa, the Beggar minstrel of Arabia. 

The AWinity of Persian, Urdu, Hindi, and 
Bengali with Arabic. 

Hozrat Shahr Bann. 

Unique Beauty of the Arabic Language. 

Rationalism in Islam. 

Early Persian Poetry. 

A Biographical Sketch of Chalabi Begh 
Parigh. 

Hafiz of Shiraz according to his own view. 

A note on the Autograph Copies of 
Saib’s Diwan. 

Nal- Daman, 

A Forgotten Persian Poet and His 
Works. 

A1 Beruni and His Works. 

Abu Tamam’s Poetry. 

An unknown ancient Arabic Ode, an- 
Nazz'ar b. Hishim al-Asadi, 
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SECTION IX 
(Hindi). 

Pres ^ deyit'—B Shyam StrNDAE Dass. 

Secretary —Pandit Janaeam Mishea. 

The ssetional buaiiiess at 10 a.m. on. the 18th and 19th December, lOiiO, 
The Presidential address at 12 a.m. on the 19th. 


1. Pandya Ramavatar Sharma . . Kabira ka Ka\ya (Hindi). 

2. Prof. Griian Shanker . The Mahabharata in Hindi translationa. 


SECTION X 
(Urdu). 

President Me. Salahuddin Khudabaksh 

T ‘ ^ • (Prof S. S. Ahmed. 

Joint Secretaries : — „ 

(.Mr. Syed Mdhammad. 


The sectional busuiess at 10 a.m. on the 18th and 10th December, 193(). 
The Presidential address at 10 am. on the 19th. 


1. S. Masood Hasan Razvi 

2. Mr. S. M. Atanr Rahman 

3. Mr. Syed Yusufuddin Ahmad 

Balkhi. 

4. Prof, Mohan Singh 

5. Mr. Sainiil Haqua 


An Ancient Poet of Urdu 
Rasikh, the Creat Rokhta Writer of 
Patna. 

The Origin and Growth of Romance in 
Classical Urdu Literature and its 
Maeuca on Modem Urdu Fiction. 

The Nature of Hindu Contribiitir»n to 
Modem Urdu Poetry. 

Modern Tendencies in Urdu Literature. 


SECTION XI 
(Oriya). 

President :—Un. G. C Peah.veaj. 
Secretary Prop. Artavallabh Mahanti. 


The sectional bnsmess at lU a.m. on the 18th and lyth Docemhor, lUSO. 
The Presidential address at 12 a.m. on the 18th. 


1. Raja Bahadur of Tekkali 

2. Prof. Priyaranjan Sen 

3. Binayak Mi§ra 


History of the Oriya Literature. 

Western Influence iti Oriya Literature. 
Ancient rhetorical composition in Orissa, 
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SECTION XII 
(Bengali). 

President : — Rai Sahib Nagendha Nath Bash, 
Secretary : — Mb. R. Haldar. 


The sectional business at 10 a.m. on the ISth and 19th December, 1930. 
The Presidential address at 12 a.m. on the 19th. 


1. Mr. G. C. Saha 

2. Prof. Ciopal Haidar 


The Origin of Onomatopoetie words in 
Bengali. 

Legend of Raja Gox^ichand. 






loulvi^jyid. Keyaz 



Proceedings and Transactions of the Sixth 
Oriental Conference, 

Wedmsday, llth December, 1930. 

Inaugueal Meetings. 


1045 A.M. Rai Bahadur Hira Lai, President of the Oriental 
Conference, was received at the entrance of the Senate House by 
the President and Members of the Reception Committee. 

11 A.M. His E-Kceliency Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson, 
H.C.S.I,, K.C.I.R., Patron of the Conference, arrived and was received 
by Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, President of the Reception Committee, who 
presented Rai Bahadur Hha Lai, the Members of the Reception 
Committee, and the E.xecutive Council of the Conference to His 
Excellency. 

Lady Stephenson was conducted to her seat while the presentation 
took place. 


A procession was then formed and entered the Hall in the 


following order : — 

Dr. Hari 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

Mr. J. S. Armour. 

The Hon’ble Rai Bahadur 
R. K. Jalan. 

Mr. S. Sinha. 

Mr. P. C. Manuk. 

The Hon’bb the Vice- 
Chancellor. 

The Hon’ble Sir M. Fakhruddiu 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. 

The Staff of H.E 


Chand. 

Mr. Reaz Hasan Khan. 

Mr. D. N. Sen. 

Mr. H. Lambert. 

Raja Krityananda Singh 
Bahadur. 

Mr. G. E. Fawous, 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice James. 

The Hon’ble Sir G. Dutta Singh. 
Rai Bahadur Hira Lai. 

the Governor. 


His Excellency the Patron. 


Sir Jivanji Modi. 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 

Dr. A. Siddiqui. 

Dr. S. K. De. 

Prof. S. V. Venkatesvara. 


Dr. A. C. Woolner. 
Dr. R. 0. Mazumdar. 
Professor Md. Shaft. 
Dr. Lakshman Sarup. 
Mr. K. S. Aiyar. 


Dr. S. K. Krislma Swami Aiyangar. 
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As the procession entered the Hall, all present rose from their 
seats, and remained standing till His Excellency the Patron took 
his seat on the dais. His Excellency the Patron, Rai Bahadur 
Hira Lai, and Mr. K. P. Jayaswal took their seats on the dais. Rai 
Bahadur Hira Lai was seated to the right of His Excellency the 
Patron and Mr. K P. Jayaswal to his left. The members of the 
Reception Committee and the Executive Council of the OrientaJ 
Conference sat to the right of the dais. The delegates and members 
of the Conference were seated in the front rows on the left-hanrl 
side facing the dais. 

His Excellency Sir Hugh Lansdown Stephenson opened the 
Conference with the following speech : — 

Gentlemen, 

It gave me great pleasure to be asked to open the Sixth 
Oriental Conference and I gladly take the opportunity to offer 
you all a most sincere and hearty welcome on behalf of Patna and 
the whole Province. As President of the Research Society 
I tender you our gratitude for your acceptance of our invitation, 
and in my capacity as Chancellor, I should like to express to 
you the intense interest that the University is taking in this 
Conference. I could wish that the opportunity had fallen to my 
predecessor Sir Edward Gait, to whose enthusiastic interest our 
Research Society, and all our provincial efforts in the exploration 
of the vast field of history and anthropology owe so much ; he 
would have risen to the occasion in a way that I cannot hope to. 
Had I read the opening speeches of the last five Conferences 
before I rashly undertook this task, I should have shrunk from 
the temerity of following in the trail blazed by Lord Ronaldshay, 
Lord Goshen and others learned in the lore of the past But 
T take courage from the fact that the attractions that have 
brought you to Patna do not depend for their interest on my 
description and interpretation of them, and I am as proud as 
any one in the Province not only of our past glories but of the 
contribution that the investigation of them has made and will 
make to our knowledge of the history of India as a whole. We 
have in this Province an almost inexhaustible mine for historical 
research ; I will only refer to two seams which we have been 
attempting to work. I have camped at Nalanda long before the 
first excavations were started when it consisted only of tanks and 
mounds w^hich there was nothing save tradition and the know- 
ledge of the experts to connect with the most famous seat of 
learning in the middle period of Indian History. Dr. Spooner 
started the excavations in lOlH and thanks to the Archaeological 
Department, we can now visualise this ancient Oxford ; we can 
in imagination restore these monasteries and can see how the 
most famous scholars and divines of their age lived ufth those 
that came from all parts of the civilised world to listen to their 
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wisiloiiK Wo tian irauo in the bnck 'v\ork and the foundations 
tli(‘ history of that ('hh and flow of the culture of which this 
pliioo was the L'faitre. ^Fhe vano\ia stages of desertion or des- 
trn(‘ti(Mi loIIo\N(‘[l by roiaiilding up to the final destruction are 
|dainl\ rLwaMlcil ; aiul, piaimps as important as anything, w^e 
ean link Nalaiula on to other parts of fiidiau History already 
?‘ia'onstt‘uet(Ml \ oil will sf‘(‘ all this for yourselves together with 
tile statues anil oilier fruits of digging housed in the Museum, 
wliieh^ will he tli(‘ envy of less-favoured ])laces 

1'lie otIuT n^snlts of (‘xeavations which 1 referred are the 
<liseo\ (M'ies at l\ii alipiiira and in the Patna College grounds. 
H(‘re elos(‘ to ih(' sii<‘ of the glories of Magadlia, evidence of a 
prehistorii* civilisation has been found and the terra-cottas un- 
i‘{irtlu‘(l suggisst thf' fascinating theory that this civilisation was 
linkial to the Siiulh <'ivilisatioii and 1 understand that the date 
of the Sindh eivihsaiion in its turn may entirely upset the 
accept ( mI elironology of ihf‘ Vedic and Avestic civilisations. 

In tlie (saiiv yi'ars of anliipiarian reseavch in India the work 
was mainly luuhu’taktui liy lhn‘o})(‘a.n scholars though more than 
(id }e;\rs ago Dr. lihau Daji won a re])utaiion for himself in this 
iiihl. Put in tin* last 20 y(uirs or so there has been a most 
Imptd'nl wid(Mnng of inter(‘st and Indians have themselves taken 
up, I wall not say tlu‘ Inirdim, Imt the lionour of research into 
liidology. This (Wnf(Tence is a. notatile proof of that and here 
id Patna, W(‘ an^ pnuul of our follow's, who have w'on a wide 
r(*eognition in tlu^si^ studios. Thorc are not yet in India the 
faeilities for reH(‘ar<‘li which th<‘ stiudent finds ready to his hand in 
lOut'ope : lull- tliis will come and tho Ifniversitios led by Oalcutta 
ari^ striving th(‘ir best to ndvano(‘ such roseaToli. The wider 
publii* t(K» have their duti(‘s and resjionsibilities to wdiich they 
art' ptu’liaps only slowly a\vak(u\ing ; it is their heritage that is 
being invi‘st ignited and they cannot stand by indifferent. The 
Maharajadlnrajn of Darbhangn has recently endowed a Maithili 
Dliair at IVtna. I would like to appeal to others to go and do 
liktwu.se : tmlightened patronage of tho Umversitics in this shape 
is om^ of Hie surest moans of advancing research : and personal 
intortsst niul ussistanco in the learned societies w'ho have taken up 
Hu* lalioiir of love is another way of helping, The Bihar and 
Orissa R(*S(‘arcli Socioiv has fully justified itself and 1 gratefully 
at'knowledgc Hio ludp it has received from Maharajas, Rajas and 
oHuu* gf'ntlt'inon not only in the Provinee, Init also in the Orissa 
Slat<*s, wh(‘r(^ the material for historical research is also great. 
Mvt*ryon<' 1 have apjiroached for assistance in liolding this 
(VafftwentM^ has responded to my ajipeal, 

I will not detain you longer from the intellectual feast which 
is ladort^ ym under the Presidency of Rai Bahadur Hira LaL 
It would be presumpi-uous in me before such a gathering of 
sclmlars to <li]aic upon the .services to philology, epigraphy, 
ethnology and every other hranch <ff fndology that Rai Bahadur 
Hira Lai ha.s renderiah T wdll only say that by general agreo- 
uuud von (jould bnve had no fitter Pr(‘sident. 
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Mr. Jayaswal, President of the Reeeptioii Committee, welcomed 

the Conference to Patna on behalf of the Bihar and Orissa Research 

Society and the Patna University with the following speech 

Youft Excellency, Me. President and Members, Representa- 
tives OF European and Indian Unr^ersities and of learned 
Societies, 

I welcome you all as fellow citizens of a common empire 
of letters. 

Our first duty is to offer our thanks to His Excellency the 
Patron, for the honour he has done to us by inaugurating our 
proceedings, for the personal interest he has taken in bringing 
about this gathermg of learned India, and for his sympathy in 
general to the cause you represent. It is literally correct when 
I acknowledge that without his help it would not have been 
possible for the Research Society, who invited you, and the 
Reception Committee to make good their commitments to you. 

Our Province — Bihar and Orissa — ^is a new unit created the 
other day, our Research Society ivas founded only in 1915, our 
University is still younger ; our contributions, therefore, are 
yet too humble : we had no real claim to attract you to our 
Province. But we did venture to invite you to Patna — we did 
so to derive inspiration from a personal touch vith you. When 
once more — we thought — the heirs of Panim and Patanjali, 
Asvagho^a and Aryabhata would meet here in this Capital 
and discuss here once more the problems of language and 
hnguistics, literature and science, the traditions of our old city 
might revive. If not in our own right, certainly in the right 
of our eternal town — the Rome of Hindu India — to which all 
roads for arts, philosophies, law and sciences led for no less than 
ten centuries — ^in the right of that Pataliputra, w^e might claim 
to be your host. We thought, even if w^e failed in other forms 
of hospitality, we would entertain you by recalling to you that 
to-day you are in the very land and on the very site, where 
lived, wrote, and left to you an undying heritage your Paniui, 
the &st and still the foremost philologist of the world : your 
Kautilya, the Hindu Aristotle ; your Asoka who chiselled on 
the page of history the greatest royal truth : ‘ Seal conquest is 
Duty ’ ; your Patanjali, the grammarian, who has ruled over 
the Sanskrit language for the last two thousand years : your 
Uma^vati (62 A.D.) who still leads in Jaina philosophy ; and 
your Aryabhata, the astronomer and mathematician, w^ho at 
the age of 23 in 498 A D formulated the theory of the earth’s 
gravitation and whose science, as he himself has recorded, was 
honoured by the citizens of this town. Most of the best Sans- 
krit dramas were composed and staged at Pataliputra. In the 
fourth century women wrote plays here in Sanskrit with ease 
and elegance, and the Emperor Samudragupta, the greatest 
general of his time, struck his coins here with his picture in the 
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[)ose of a musician, and took care to note, on stone, his literary 
powers along with his Alexander-like career. Full fifty per 
cent., if you make an appraisement of your national achievement, 
centres in and round this city. And if there be any property 
in the soil of His Excellency’s Capital, to quicken literature and 
science, it will be to-day at your service. 

Now, Fellow Members, identifying myself with you, I 
welcome our President Rai Bahadur Hira Lai, whom the 
Executive (Council of our Conference under the guidance of our 
doyen Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Haraprasad Sastri have elected 
to preside over our deliberations. Their choice is eminently 
judicious. It has given satisfaction to all, including our foremost 
Indologist, Sir George Grierson. Mr. Hira Lai has been one 
of those workers whose results must go down to future gene* 
rations. As to-day w'e cannot do without quoting Cunningham 
and Buhlcr, Kiclhorn and Fleet, Bhagw^an Lai and Bhandarkar, 
Rajcndra Lai and Haraprasad ^Sastri, so, in future, scholars 
of Indian History must cite Mr. Rakhaldas Banerji and Mr. Hira 
Lai These two names stand out in the generation following 
that of Mir Ramakrishna Bhandarkar and Dr. Haraprasad 
Sastri Mr, R. D. Banerji, who had been connected with the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Hocicty by tics of most cordial friend- 
ship, has unfortunately been taken away from us, and w^e are 
poorer to-day in a measure beyond calculation. He and Mr. Hira 
Lai have filled up chapters of Indian History of which w^e knew' 
mere outlines when we inherited Indology after Fleet and 
Kielhorn. There is not a single branch of Indology which Rai 
Bahadur Hira Lai has not enriched. Volumes of the Epigraplm 
fndica extending over 22 years bear testimony to his labour as 
an epigraphiat. He is the highest authority on the Kalachuri 
period wkich he has illuminated with his historical, geographical,, 
and antiquarian reseafehsKS. He has, along with Mr. Russell, 
given ns a standard ethnological work on the castes and tribes 
of the Central Provinces, the like of which few Provinces yet 
possess. Ho has studied all the dialects current in his Province. 
He has surveyed the manuscript literature of that Province 
and made one of the greatest discoveries in Indian Phllobg>^ 
the discovery of a stage between the advanced Prakrit and the 
modern vernacular, which had been a missing link and w^hicli 
may bo called the Mother of Hindi. Of this he found a con- 
nected literature from 900 A.D. to 1400 A D. With all his accom- 
plishments, Mr. Hira Lai does not know' one thing : be has not 
learnt the art of self-advertisement. He had concealed his 
personality in the jungles of tlic Central Provinces and in the 
volumes of learned publications which publish no one to the 
lay eye. But our Executive Council would not allow Mr. Hira 
LaJ to remain secluded any longer. 

May J now', Ladies and Gentlemen, introduce to you my 
modern province and the w'ork which is being done there ? 
Ilianks to the generosity of the Maharajadhiraja of 
Darbhauga, one of our Vice-Patrons, w'e have now’ provision 
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for a chair in Maithib in the University , this brings us in line 
vith Calcutta and Benares which have undertaken respectively to 
give scientific training in Bengali and Hindi. Patna College 
has been a centre since the time of MeCiindle, and a tradition 
for original work has been kept up by Sir Jadunath fiarkar, 
Mahamahopadhyaya Ramavatara Sarma and his successor 
Dr Harichand 8astri. Thanks to the pubhc spirit of another 
donor, Mr. Nurul Hud a, we have a first rate Madi'asa at 
Patna since 1918, the Madrasa Islamia Shamsul Huda His 
Excellency’s Government maintain at Mu;5afiarpur (Tirhut) 
and Puri (Orissa) two Sanskrit Colleges as against one at Calcutta 
m Bengal and one at Benares in the U.P., and one first class 
Madrasa, the Madrasa Islamia Shamsul Huda, which all impart 
Oriental education up to the highest standard. They cost 
amiually about Rs. 62,000. Government also support more 
than 300 Madrasas and Sanskrit Tols at a cost to public funds 
of about Rs 1-J lakhs a year. In addition, they have established 
an Ayurvedic College and a Tibbi College, a Sanskrit Convocation, 
and two Supenntendentships of Oriental Studies, which cost 
over Rs. 1 lakh annually. They keep up the Patna Museum, 
the Khudabaksh Oriental Library, the Research Society, a 
search for Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts, and an Ethnological 
Research, again at an aggregate cost of about Rs. 1 lakh a 
year. If I may be permitted to repeat here, what I said in the 
first volume of the Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts, these 
are good deeds which will never be lost. With the limited 
resources of the Province, the Government of His Excellency 
and his Minister for Education spend funds on the cause of 
Oriental learning, quite in keeping with the ancient traditions of 
Magadha and Mithila. We are on the verge of a constitutional 
change, on the eve of a new Government of India Act, May wo 
Orientalists not hope that the Government of the f utiue will follow 
up the pohey of preserving our culture so liberally initiated ^ 
May w^e look back and see what has been officially achieved 
in the search for historical truth in the general official scheme ? 
The Department, orgamsed at the instance of General Cunning- 
ham, has collected 26,000 inscriptions which, if placed side 
by side, will cover several miles in length. They have been 
patiently unearthed, and they are systematically being deci])hcTetl 
and pubhshed with an accuracy and scientific ability hardly 
equalled elsew'here, with the result that a gap of 1,500 years 
caused for want of mitten history— 500 B.C to 1000 A.D.— has 
been bridged. Nothing has cantnbuted so much to the self- 
respect of the country as the fruits of the official labour of that 
Department. Without that, who knew the extent of the All- 
ludia empire of Chandragupta and Asoka, bordering on the 
eastern confines of Persia ^ Who knew of the kingdom and the 
empire of the Satavahanas covering four centuries Who 
knew of the golden age of art and literature, architecture and 
sculptiue, law and mathematics under the Gupta Emiicrors'^ 
That Department is entitled to look back with pride on its work 
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of 70 years which has been carried on purely in search for the 
truth of the past, and which has accomplished a result un- 
paralleled in any other country or age— an unparalleled restora- 
tion of a lost history. Let us hope that the future administration 
will be a worthy successor in this respect, w^orthy of a similar 
review at an Oriental Conference of the future 

May I, Ladies and Gentlemen, take tbe liberty of pomting 
out some weak spots in our studies which deserve your notice 
Numismatics, Vedic, Hindu Sciences, and Persian are the sub- 
jects which call for new vigour. Fortunately the Numismatic 
Society of India is holding its annual sitting this year along 
with ours. Mr. Hodivala, Mr. Stapleton, Lt. Martin, and 

Mr. Prayag Dayal are keeping the torch burning. Of late, 
some veteran numismatists, for instance Sir Pichard Bmii 
and Mr. Nevill, have left this country. Oiu greatest authority, 
Mr. E. D, Banerji, who w^as familiar with Indian coins of every 
age, has passed aw^ay. We should not forget that some chapters 
of Indian History are exclusively contributed by coins It is 
our duty not to let tins branch of study become feeble. Nor 
have we any right to fall behind in respect of the Vedas in the 
land wliere they w^ere first sung, where from birth up to cremation 
they still sanctify our life. In the West, Professors Whitney 
and Maodonoll have carried on the work of Panini in Vedic 
philology ; in India w^e have not yet eqmjiped ourselves to step 
in and take over the Pa^ini-Macdonell line. Persian calls 
for a serious band of workers ; there we have not done anything 
of note lately. Similarly Avestic studies should find worthy 
followers of Sir Jivanji Modi. Our progress in sciciitifio study 
of history, epigraphy, classical philology, hterature, medicine, 
Hindu Politics, and in philosophy — at present so ably led by 
Professor Eadhakrishnan — ^is gratifying. Hindu Sciences call for 
exponents, as a branch of theirs — ^tho theory of sound— has got 
one in Sir 0. V. Ramau. Again, the spado hag added a new 
material, a now’ problem. We have an unexecuted task in the 
tablets and seals of Mohen-jo-Daro. When they are read, 
then we shall know, to quote the words of an eminent English 
Orientalist WTiting to mo, w^hat Indian History is. Their solution 
is a triust left to us by the discoverer of Mohen-jo-Daro, Mr. R. D. 
Banerji. 

While here, Ladies and Gentlemen, you will certainly like 
to see the oldest and the most sacred place in Eastern India, 
namely, Gaya, which w^as a famous place before the time of the 
Buddha, and which was Imown, before the Vedic scholar Yaska 
of the Seventh Century B.C., to have been identified as bearing 
the foot-print of Vishnu. The monument loiown to Yaska 
has come down to our time, now canopied over by a beautiful 
temple built by Rani Ahalya Bai, As Vishnu-pada is sacred 
to the orthodox Hindus, Mahabodhi, now called Bodh-Gaya, 
where the Buddha evolved his philosophy of right knowledge 
and right conduct, is a place which is sacred to the whole of the 
Buddhist w^orld, one-third of the human race. Mahabodhi 
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occupies the site visited by the Emperor Asoka, and there ia 
Qow a structure thereon which Aaoka would have been pleased 
to see. It is one of the noblest rehgious buildings. It stands 
as a memorial to the first discovery of the truth of the equality 
of man and of his soul ; it stands to-day equally as a monument 
.of toleration and preservation of culture under the British Kaj, 
which has dug out and repaired, restored, re-erected, and re-estab- 
lished the .ancient Temple of Bodh-Gaya at a considerable cost. 

The excavations at Nalanda, the Oxford of Hmdu India, 
will arrest your attention as disclosmg to you buildings described 
by the Chinese pilgrims. The excavations settle many debated 
points in the history of Indian architecture. We have there 
two arched rooms of pre-Muhammadan times, whicli ■|)rovc 
that the construction of true arch was known in Imlia bcdore 
the Muhammadan period. The rooms are copies, in lirick, of 
the rock-cut rooms in the Barabar Hills. This and tlio actual 
polished arch-stone, found by me at tlie Patna Uargah and 
now deposited in the Patna Museum, carry back the histruy 
of the arch in India to pre-Christian centuries. Similarly, tbc 
concrete plaster on the inner walls of Nalanda monastery Nii. 1 
and the concrete floors prove the use of a cement cnniposiMl of 
lime and brick-powder in Hindu times, traces of which were 
found in the Pipxawah stupa built by the olansmtm of the Buddim 
over his ashes. The brick work has a finisli which givt'S you iui 
impression of a modern building, and the conservation attenqitcd 
in bricks of the same style by Mr. Page, is unique in the whole 
of India. The excavation was undertaken at the instance of 
and 'with a contribution by the Royal Asiatic Sociidy of 
Great Britain and Ireland, and when you visit the spoil you 
will have admiration for their judgment and gc^iierosiliy, and for 
the skill of the Archseological Department. Standing i\\i,nv on 
the remains of the buildings, beginning from tlu^ iinn‘ of tlio 
'Gupta Empire and coming down to that of the kingdom of the 
Palas, you will be reminded of the most ivmarkablt^ (topjicr- 
plate inscription discovered and read by Dr. Kirauanda Sastri, 
telling us that the Pala King of Bengal and Bihar had (li])lomaiic 
Telations with the King of Java. 

At Patna itself, no doubt, you will exanunc tlu' linds of 
■the Pataliputra Excavations, now housed in tbe I*atna 
Museum, and inspect the sites of the excavations. You will 
find pieces of creepers in gold which Mogasthcnc‘s saw in tlH^ 
palace of Chandragupta and described. You will see that Pt*m- 
nants of the polished umbrella in stone which w^as tix<Ml on the 
■throne of the Mauryas, the chariot-w'hecl, steel iiti])l(unents of 
war, cast-iron, sawed granite stone, a golcl-Hign(*,t ring, jiiec(*H 
of the wooden palisades desenbed by Megasihenes, seals cast in 
glass with Maurya letters and numerous articles of tlu‘, Mauryan 
age. Even more engrossing than these, you will notiiuj the pro- 
historic non-Hindu, non- Aryan culture depicted in the terra-cotta 
figures, discovered by chance in the grounds of Patna (\>ll(^go 
and on the banks of the Ganges at Buxar. 
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1 am certain, the Patna IMiiseiim and the home of the 
lU'searcdi Society will please your artistic taste. When you 
hav(‘ seen it, you will iironounce it to be the most beautiful 
museum building in British India and will congratulate His 
M,\eell(‘ncy on having erected such a successful piece of architec- 
lure, which would have done credit to Modern Dellii. Fittingly 
)»r(‘siduig oi er the entrance hall, you wdll meet there the hkeness 
of Sir Mdward (iait, tlie scholar, in permanent marble — Sir 
M(h\ar(l‘ ({ait, the founder of the Kcsearch Society, Patna 
lhnv(*rsii,y, the l^atua Museum, the Bihar and Orissa Sanskrit 
Asso(‘iatinn, and of almost every institution of research or culture 
in Bihar and Orissa. Though in England, he still feels the 
sami‘ inticrests as when he was here, in all those objects and 
<*aus(\s which he ]>lanted and fostered or sowed for the future. 
To tlio llescuii'cli Society ho was more a fellow-w’orker than a 
fouioUw, It is impos>sible for the Research Society not to 
nam^mlim’ to-day tliat gem of a scholar and that gem of an 
I'lnglisli genthnnan, or for me not to remember him without some 
si'iitinuad. Mir ({corge (Irierson, the greatest linguist, Sir 
Edward (!ait, the greatest Indian Ethnologist, Dr. (fanganath 
fllia, Vic's(ilian(adlor of the Allahabad University, and Mr. 
Oldham wdiom every one of you now knows as one of the 
loani(‘d Editors of the Indian A^itiguary, though at present out- 
si(l(‘ Bihar, are our Bihar scholars, and w^e point them out to you 
as we [loint out our other learned possessions. 

'rii(‘ Patna Museum xmssesses one of the richest collections 
of Indian coins, numbering about 11,000 ; and T invite you to pay 
a visit, the day after to-morrow, to that [nstitution and examine 
fUir poss(‘ssions, along with the members of the Numismatic 
Society. Our ])unch-niarked series alone numbers about 3,000, 
thi^ majority of which belong to one single hoard found in the 
Province, at Pimieali. The Museum also possesses the best 
known sculpture oi the JVlaurya times — the Oidarganj life-size, 
fi*mid(‘ image— wliich has boon pronounced to be the finest 
pit'cc of Hindu plastic art of the pre-Christian centuries. It was 
discov(‘rcd in l\itna (Jity on the Ganges by a Muhammadan 
st udent- of Patna (Jollego, and in my o])inion is one of the figures 
whi(*li det^oruted t-hc Nauda Palace called Suganga. The 
d(^st;ri]ition of a royal palace in the Uggama Jataka gives us the 
information that the corridors of a palace contained realistic 
ftinale liguros. You wall see for yourselves how reahstio the 
Didargnnj image is. The Didarganj site, next to the Fort, 
would mark the iiosition of the famous Ganges Palace of the 
Nandas and the Mauvyas. 

lief ore Patna l)(‘came a capital once mtire, Khan Bahadur 
Khudabaksh, father of Mr. Khudabaksh, the Calcutta scholar 
and one of our Mectional Presidents, marked Patna as the site 
for his Orimital Library, the Bodleian of India. A Muham- 
tmulun sctholar who was on his Haj pilgrimage reaching a library 
forgot, to quote Ids words, his ‘Islam and ]>ilgrimago’. When 
you vi.sit that iiricadoss library in this town you also may forget 
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your Islam and your Conference and your engagements thereto ; 
you wiU be engrossed in the most beautiful caligraphy, the 
most beautiful book-paintings, and rare texts in Arabic and 
Persian. You mYL have the pleasure of seeing a manuscript 
which bears the autographs of five Emperors of India . Jahangh, 
Shahjahan, Aurangzeb, Edward VII, and His Majesty lung 
George V. With that intense love w^hich makes great under - 
takmgs successful, Khan Bahadur Khudabaksh chose to be 
buried in the library he built and dedicated to the public. You 
will undoubtedly visit his tomb and pay your scholarly homage 
to it. 

As one of our citizens collected Islamic manuscripts , 
similarly, another citizen has collected Moghul paintings. The 
latter is my esteemed friend, Mr. P. C. Manuk. Thirty years 
back when no comioisseur of art in Europe knew or valued 
Indian pamtmgs, the critical eye of Mr. Manuk saw the ex- 
cellence of this branch of the art-treasure of Modern India. 
During his residence at Patna he has gathered a collection of 
the Moghul and alhed schools, which, as a representative collec- 
tion, is one of the finest, if not the finest, in the w^orld. 

Pataliputra is already known to you : in fact it is as much 
your heritage as mine. I have not therefore taken much time 
over Pataliputra. But I have taken some time m introducing 
our modern Patna to you, as it is essentially ours. Now it is 
a British Capital, but it had been marked out as a seat of cultoe 
before the State gave it that official position. Here Hved the 
Scotch scholar McCrindle, who left to us classical descriptions 
of India rendered into Enghsh in a complete form, which are 
being used everyday by historians and students of Indian history 
and will continue to be so used for years to come. Here Sir 
George Grierson, O.M., another Scotch savant, laid the founda- 
tion of his studies , He has always identified himself with Patna 
and Bihar. Here Ramavatara Sarma, lived and wi’ote his 
seventh Darsana in Sanskrit, a most severe philosophical denial 
of a universal author. Here Sir Jadunath Sarkar made full 
use of the Khudabaksh Library and gave us a classical W'ork 
on the grand, tragic figure of Moghul history. Dr. Harichaiid, 
in whom we have the foremost authority on Kalidasa, not only 
keeps up the torch lit by Ramavatara Sarma, but is estabhsliing 
a new tradition in philology and poetics. 

With your advent, the life which is almost inherent in the 
soil of this place will receive a fresh impetus. May your own 
deliberations be crowned here with success like those of yoiu 
predecessors— Varsha and Upavarsha, Panini, Vyadi, and 
Katyayana, Patanjali and Pingala. Asvaghosha and i^yabhata ! 

We mark with gratitude the co-operation offered by the 
State of Norway, the University of Cambridge, the University 
of Paris, the University of Bonn, the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, the Philological Society of London, 
the India Society of Art and Letters, London, the East India 
Association of London, Deutsches Morgenlandiache Gesellsohaft — 
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Germany, Societe de Linguistique of Paris, and other bodies, " 
by sending out their delegates to us. We also thank the Govern- 
ment of Angora, the Government of Morocco, Universities of 
Munich, Li6ge, Warsaw, Leiden, Zurich, Gottmgen, Egypt, 
Jena, and Ohio who have sent greetings and good mshes to us 

I am afraid, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have taken too much 
of your time, and now I will not stand any more between you 
and your President. I welcome you once more most cordially 
on behalf of the Reception Committee and the Research 
Society of Bihar and Orissa and assure you of a similar 
welcome on behalf of Patna University, which the Hon’ble 
the Vice-Chancellor authorises me to extend to you, 

Rai Bahadur Hira Lai then delivered his Presidential Address 

as follows : — 

Yoltr Excellence, President oe the Reception Com^tteb, 
Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It IS still a mystery to mo how and why I have been brought 
here from the centre of primeval forest to the cradle of ci\ulisa- 
tion, and asked to preside over a gathering of the pick of in- 
tellects of this great Indian Empire, including lands of gold 
and diamonds, as Burma and Ceylon w'ere once designated. 
It reminds me of an episode about two thousand years old, 
when a man from the same jungles was brought to this glorious 
land, and was admitted into an institution replete with men of 
greatest enlightenment. I mean Nalanda, that great seat of 
learning, of which not only Magadha, but the whole of Buddhist 
India, nay the Buddhist world, was rightly proud. This name- 
less person was, however, capable of being trained. He used his 
opportunities to the best advantage and developed such a remark- 
able genius that he finally became the head of that institution. 
But Nagarjuna, as he la Imown from his works, was only 7 
\vhen he entered this province. I am exactly nine times that 
figure and am obviously too old for a training now, to be of any 
use even in the future, what to say of the present. The only 
reason, that I can think of for this course of action, is perhaps 
to present a contrast between the development of the Magadha 
civilisation and the primordial condition in w^hich the main 
population of the Central Provinces has even up to this day 
remained. May be, a necessity ajose for placing something 
sufficiently dark between the continuous flow of brilliant light 
that has emanated from this chair during the past decade and 
the dazzling splendour of the future stream, bound to issue 
forth in the next decennial period. But for this, there were 
hundreds of distinguished scholars, who could have been asked 
to fill the place far more fittingly than a denizen of Vindhyachala. 
Whatever may have been the reasons which prompted you in 
making your choice, I have my own reasons to be grateful. I 
regard it as a great honour to the Central Provinces, known to 
the latter day history as the country of Gonds, who managed 
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to destroy all vestiges of progress, whenever they found an 
opportunity to dominate it. It is true that the country included 
parts of Cedi, Mahako§ala and Vidarbha, which at the height 
of their prosperity got closely connected with Magadha at whose 
historic capital, we meet to-day. About a thousand years ago 
that famous King Karna Daharia of Tripuri in the Jubbulpore 
District, who wished to bring the whole of India under one 
umbrella, established his authority as far as Tirhut. His name 
IS stiU remembered and calls forth almost unconsciously the oft- 
repeated doggerel ‘ Kar'^ Daharia, Karna jujhar, Karr^^a huk 
jdnai sanedr ’ ‘ Karna of Dahala, the great warrior, who does 
not know his battle cry ? ’ The son of a ‘ Visva vijayin ’ or 
universal conqueror — a title conceded to him even by his ene- 
mies, Karna augmented what his father had acqmred and closely 
associated himself with this country. It was unfortunate that 
the link did not last very long. Despite that, it cannot but be 
regarded as magnammous on the part of Magadha to revive the 
old associations. That grand old man whose sphere of activity 
was closely associated with this land a third of a century ago and 
whose name is affectionately remembered, particularly in Bihar, 
while wishing success to our Conference, echoes analogous 
sentiment. I particularly mention this as Sir George Grierson 
intimated to me, that he had in this city many old friends to 
whom he wished me to communicate his greetings. As these 
friends must necessarily belong to the Sarasvatl Gotra, to 
which the whole Conference has been rightly relegated by that 
French Rsi, Professor Sylvain Levi, the compliments are 
necessarily meant for all the members. I therefore communicate 
them pubhcly. But when he wrote to say ‘ the Bihar scholars 
could not have done a more graceful act than to ask you to 
preside at Patna I would only take the liberty of changing 
his phrase ‘ graceful act ’to an ‘ act of grace ’ and to assme 
you that the grace so extended to me is cordially appreciated 
in my province. 

Before we proceed we have to bemoan the loss of a great 
antiquarian, whose discoveries have stirred up the scholars of 
the world and taken back India’s historic antiquity to about 
five thousand years. You have all heard about Mohen-jo-daro, 
which was first brought to light by Professor R. D. Banerji, 
when serving in the Archseological Department. With his 
singular knowledge of exploratory work, combined with epi- 
graphical and historical learning, evidenced by his being called 
upon to contribute to the Cambridge History of India, Mr. Banerji 
rendered conspicuous service by unfolding what had remained 
an unknown past. He endeavoured to bring to the doors of 
even vernacular-knowing people a lot of ancient historical data, 
weeded from the traditional accretions of ages, by writing 
excellent books in his mother tongue, Bengali, the value of which 
was at once perceived, as is evident from the translations wkich 
were almost immediately made in other vernacular languages. 
He even went so far as to depict the society in ancient times 
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by delectable contributions in the form of charming novels, 
which were also translated in other vernaculars. Mr. Banerji 
passed away at a comparatively young age, with a lot of con- 
templated work yet unexecuted which, if he had had time to 
finish, would have been of tremendous value. 

I now turn to the most pleasant duty of offering hearty 
congratulations on behaK of the Indian Oriental Conference 
and myseff to that great scholar, the fourth President of this 
Conference, Shamshd-ulama Br Jivanji Modi, who has been 
recently knighted. All will agree that he is a true successor to 
his adopted Guru, Sir Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar. May 
Sir Jivanji enjoy for long the high honour which His Majesty 
the King-Emperor has been pleased to bestow on him, as a 
recognition of his high scholarship and his great literary 
services. 

It has been customary in presidential addresses to review 
the progressive advancement of Oriental learmng and to offer 
suggestions for f mother progress, but my five predecessors have 
done that work so exhaustively, that hardly anything remains 
worth mentioning now. The First President with his profound 
learning in Sanskrit and allied literature, accompanied with 
a life-long experience of teaching-work, gave most valuable 
advice in regard to the study of Sanskiit, including Grammar, 
Nyaya, Vedas, Vedanta, and Axtha Sastra. He also pointed 
out the spirit in which inscriptions should be interpreted and 
used and he emphasised two points, viz. to avoid undue arti- 
ficiality and to maintain judicial outlook, in discussing con- 
troversial matters. 

The Second President, Professor Sylvain Levi, reminded 
his audience that great oivihsations did not grow in the narrow 
frames of a local culture. It was necessary that with that 
infallibility, which only instinct can confer, the nation or rather 
the men of genius who made out a nation knew how to draw 
out of accidental features what was the permanent, out of local 
features what was general, out of particulars what was universal. 
He pointed out that this was the inspiration under which the 
Aryan genius made the greatness of India. But this has some- 
how disappeared, though attempts to revive it are being made. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha laid special 
stress on Oriental research work within the country. A feeling 
had gained ground that research could only be done outside 
India, but happily this is being dissipated. Nevertheless, Europe 
has certain facilities for a study, which India does not jiossess. 
For instance, there are hardly any good libraries in this country, 
which may be said to smooth the way for reference, as they do 
in Europe. The Imperial Library of Calcutta is perhaps the 
biggest in the country, but it contains only lakhs of volumes, 
while the British Museum Library owns more than 30 lakhs. 
Even if compared with other Asiatic Libraries our Imperial 
Library is much smaller than that of Tokyo, which has nearly 
4 lakhs of volumes. An author working in the British Museum 
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Library gets his reference books mthin a few minutes, but one 
cannot be sure of that in Calcutta, much less elsewhere in India. 
To authors livmg in the mofassil it takes months to secure the 
references they want. In my own experience I have sometimes 
received books so late that I had actually forgotten, what they 
were sent for. What are sometimes apt to be regarded as trifles 
prove of great benefit in the long run. To mention an example, 
the paper-cutting agencies in Europe keep the knowledge of 
scholars up-to-date with the least trouble. Immediately anything 
of any value in a particular subject appears in any journal, 
it reaches the hand of the interested person without delay, so 
that the latter knows exactly w'here he stands with up-to-date 
knowledge in his subject, but in Lidia one might not know^ what 
progress had been made even during the course of a year. If 
any new discovery or theory is published in any journals, there 
is no means to ensure that it would reach the hands of aU the 
persons interested in it. One cannot afiord to subscribe for 
every paper, not even for selected ones of the best type, but in 
Europe halt a crowm may bring in about 2 dozen cuttings from 
a variety of papers, containing all relevant information on the 
subject of one’s pursuit, without his moving out of his seat. 
These, as I have said are small things, but of great utility to 
the practical worker. What a tremendous amount of time these 
devices save > I am aware of the fact that certain journals do 
supply short summaries of important articles, hut summaries 
are summaries, I have heard complaints from scholars of merit 
in comiection with the summaries of papers read in our Oriental 
Conferences as giving insufficient information to prepare one for 
a discussion. When this is the case with summaries prepared 
with special care, what can w^e expect from summary-giving 
journals, which try to squeeze as much as they can to save space ? 
The clues given by them may be useful to residents of cities, but 
in this vast country w'e have only 33 cities, as if to allot one to 
each crore of Hindu gods and their equal number of clients 
With all the unremitting watchfulness on the part of these 
heavenly guardians not more than half a dozen of cities can claim 
even ordinary facilities for references to hooks and journals 
we have been talking about. Again these, at the moat, may 
furnish something fairly adequate about India, but a broader 
outlook necessitates going out of the hmited area and secure 
timely knowledge of the results of labours which feUow-acholars 
carry on in other parts of the world. 

Another point on which Dr. Jha laid stress was the search 
of old manuscripts, their preservation, cataloguing and publica- 
tion. It was a Pandita of Lahore, who first drew attention to 
these points more than 60 years ago with a salutary result, of 
which a critical summary w’as given by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. Haraprasad Sastri in his presidential address at the Lahore 
Session of this Conference, in a most interesting manner, embel- 
lished as it was with anecdotes of personal experiences, as he 
himself had played a prominent part in that affair. In spite of 
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the ‘ loot of manuscripts ’ which followed the Mutiny, whereby 
thousands of them left this country to adorn the shelves of 
foreign libraries, coupled with the destruction of those that 
remained in the houses of Panditas, whose descendants were 
incapable of appreciating their value, several large collections 
have been made in various centres of learning, for instance, 
at Poona, Madras, Calcutta, Benares, etc The Poona collection 
now housed in the Bhandarkar Research Institute possesses 

20.000 Sanskrit manuscripts including the collections made by 
Drs. Biihler, Kielhorn, Bhandarkar, and others. The Madras 
Oriental Manuscripts Library has about 23,000 Sanskrit manus- 
cripts with about half that number in Telugu and Tamil. The 
Calcutta Asiatic Society, owns 20,000 manuscripts of which 

14.000 are in Sanskrit and the rest in Arabic and Persian. A 
good collection also exists in the Sanskrit College Library at 
Benares. It will be noticed that in all these collections Sanskrit 
predominates, and that it is the Asiatic Society of Bengal alone 
that has stored about 6,000 Persian and Arabic volumes, some 
of which were received from Tipu Sultan’s Library at Serang- 
patam. Patna, however, owns a collection which once belonged 
to Kings and Emperors in and out of India In fact it is con- 
sidered to be one of the finest in the world. It also contains 

6.000 manuscripts, but they include some of the rarest texts of 
which no second copies exist anywhere. ‘ Here there are records 
which were owned by generations of Emperors with their seals 
and autographs, with superb paintings and illustrations of calli- 
graphy, which render them simply invaluable. The Tarikh-i- 
IChandan-i-Timuriah or History of the Timurid family to which 
the great Moghuls belonged, has a note stating that its cost was 
Rs. 8,000. Indeed as many thousand pounds would not pur- 
chase it to-day.’ It is embellished vith no less than 133 illu- 
minated folio pages painted by the most notable painters of 
Akbar’s time, including Khwaja Abdus Samad of Shiraz, whose 
skiU of eye and hand was so marvellous that he is recorded to 
have written on a poppy seed a chapter of Koran — an art which 
seems to have been still preserved in Delhi. There are artists 
in the Museum Darulfalah, who even now write more than 150 
letters on a grain of rice. In fact they recently sent me one 
bearing 125 legible English characters, flawless in their formation, 
which can be seen in the Patna Museum, to which I have pre- 
sented that wonderfiil rice. The wonders of the Khudabaksh 
Library can similarly be seen and realised by walking over a 
furlong from this place. The cataloguing of its manuscripts 
commenced in 1904, and 19 volumes have been published, yet 
about 10 volumes more must issue before the work is completed. 
The Khudabaksh Library, as it is called after its founder, was 
a private library and is an example of what even a private in- 
dividual can do if he wills it. Khan Bahadur Khudabaksh 
managed to collect manuscripts not only from India, but from 
Cairo, Damascus, Arabia, Eg 3 rpt, and Persia, with a passion, 
which ignored even penal laws. He succeeded in making his 
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library wbat he wished it to be, viz. one of the unique institu- 
tions in India. Inspired with a similar spirit a Mahant of 
Etawah devoted his energies towards making a grand collection 
of Sanskrit manuscripts, but the latter does not seem to have 
been used to the best advantage as yet. Thus it would appear 
that there has been a very laudable effort for searching oui‘ 
manuscripts and preserving them in certain centres under suitable 
supervision and also cataloguing a lot of what has been obtained, 
but the rate of progress has been somewhat slow. 

A thorough exploration of Bhandaras, which the foresight and 
excellent anangements of the Jainas have so carefully preserved, 
has yet to be made. Regarding Rattan Jaina Bhandaras, Professor 
Peterson said : ' I know of no town in India and only a few in 
the world, which can boast of so great a store of documents of 
such venerable antiquity. They would be the pride and jealously 
guarded treasure of any University Library in Europe.’ There 
are 13,000 manuscripts in Pattan, a descriptive and amiotated 
catalogue of which is in course of preparation. It may he men- 
tioned by the way that Pattan is included m the Baroda State, 
which has taken the lead in India in instituting an up-to-date 
organisation for the dissemination of knowledge, through libra- 
ries, the like of which does not seem to exist in any other part 
of this country. The City Library of Baroda owns about a 
lakh of books, besides 17,000 volumes reserved for travelling 
libraries. The Oriental Department is separate, and contains 
as many manuscripts as there are in the Pattan Bhandaras. But 
what is most satisfactory about this institution is that it does 
not merely store and preserve valuable records, but brings 
out critical editions in what is called the Gaekwad Series. 
Seventy of them edited by most distinguished scholars are ready. 
Among the recent publications of this series the Tattva Safigraha 
of fentaraksita, an alumnus of the Nalanda University in the 
8th century A.D , may be mentioned as the most important 
work. It aims at the refutation of aU the philosophical schools 
then current from the standpoint of a Mahayanist and throws 
a side-light on many authors and their views, which were un- 
known as yet, while it solves many a knotty problem connected 
with Buddhism. This Bengali Buddhist was invited to Tibet 
by its King, and he inaugurated there the first monastic order, 
which finally developed into modern Lamaiam. 

Another notable work NyayapraveSa on Buddhist logic 
recalls the interest of Yuan Chwang in that subject. If it was 
really written by Dinnaga, it could not have failed to attract his 
attention, when we find that he did not hesitate to prolong his 
tour, when an opportunity for increasing his knowledge pre- 
sented itself, as he actually did in Mahako^ala (in the Central 
Provinces), where a Brahmaha’s mastery over logic induced him 
to study it at his feet before he left the place. Work of the 
same class has been and is being done in Mysore, Travancore, 
Kashmir, Benares, and elsewhere, but the organisation at Baroda 
appears to lead. In mentioning by way of example a few of 
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these stores, it mnst not be understood that I underrate the 
value of other collections or efiorts made in that direction. In 
fact there are collections, which are even of greater importance 
than any I have referred to The Sarasvati Mahal of the 
Bhonsla Maharaja Sarfoji at Tanjore contains, in the words 
of Dr. Biihler, ' a great many useful and a number of very rare 
and uniq[UB books, many of which are quite unknown or pro- 
curable only with great trouble and expense’. Dr. Burnell 
who made out the first catalogue of the library recorded that 
the Tanjore Library was ‘ perhaps the largest and most import- 
ant in the world’. A descriptive catalogue is now in course of 
preparation and the editor calculates that the total number of 
manuscripts now in this hbrary is likely to exceed 30,000. In 
the Hyderabad State a most extraordinary collection of both 
Iranian and Sanskritic manuscripts is said to be owned by 
Dr. Syed Muhammad Kasim in Patharghati, but I have not been 
able to trace whether anybody has ever tried to catalogue them. 
However, there is an awakening all romid m this matter and the 
Government, recognising that ^ it is a debt of scholarship due to 
the world to publish catalogues raisonn^s of such manuscripts’, 
has endeavoured to render financial aid, but so much remains 
to be done that it is felt that the present efiorts need quickening. 

Sir Jivanji Modi in his presidential address gave us a very 
interesting history of the origin of research work in India. He 
told us how Anquetil and Jones not only drew attention to it, 
leading to critical studies of oriental literature in Europe, both 
in the Iranian and Sanskritic fields, but they themselves took 
a prominent part in it. The study of Vedic and classical Sanskrit 
literature, as also that of Avestan, Arabic, and Persian poured 
a flood of light on problems of life, which are most vital, not to 
speak of other aspects which are otherwise pleasing 

The discoveries of A^okan edicts stimulated a thorough 
study of Buddhistic literature, the pride of Magadha, at whose 
capital we are to-day throwing a glance on its past glories, glories 
and greatness, foretold by no less a prophet than Buddha. It 
was here, the old Pataliputra, where a solemn Buddhist council 
was held and it was here that the latest book on the three Pitakas 
was composed. The Jainas in those days were similarly wide 
awake, and did not fail to hold their own council. Somehow or 
other, their literature did not catch the attention of scholars. 
This may be due to the reticence of the old Jainas, who did not 
like to show their grmthas to others and were till recently very 
much opposed to print and publish them. Anyhow it is now 
weU known, as it was to a few scholars formerly, that the Jaina 
literature is very voluminous and important from several points 
of views. Written as it is in Prakrit, the spoken language of 
the ordinary people in ancient days, it opens out a most exten- 
sive field for a philologist. It has come m contact with almost 
all the Indian languages. Even the Dravidian languages have 
been influenced by it. Curiously the contact was brought about 
by a twelve years’ famine, which supervened in the reign of 
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Chancira Gupta Maurya. It devastated the country and com- 
pelled a section of the Jainas to migrate to the South, and to 
estahhsh themselves at Sravana Belgola in Mysore, which 
became the centre of their proselytizing activities The oldest 
Kanarese literature is of Jama authorship, and the same can 
almost he said of Tamil, at any rate there is not a single branch 
of Tamil literature known to the early Dravidians, the author- 
ship of which the Jainas did not share. The result of this wide- 
spread contact with local languages has been not only to im- 
pregnate them with new forms and expressions, but to enrich 
with new ideals and even literature. A Tamihan scholar has 
shown how Jaina scholars and teachers endowed the Tamil 
language by importing into it Prakrit and Sanskrit words m 
a Tamil garb, when wnting books for the use of Tamil people, 
especially in the domain of philosophy, religion, and morality. 
It IS thus that many Sanskrit words have found their way into 
Tamil either directly or indirectly through tlie Prakrit In 
such contacts, however, there is reciprocity and if the subject 
is thoroughly studied the mysteries hanging about the origin of 
certain words, now thoroughly assimilated with (Sanskrit, may 
some day be unveiled. In one of the best, if not the best dic- 
tionary of Prakrit entitled Abhidhana-Rajendra, which traces the 
origin of each word very minutely, we find certain w’ords put down 
as De^i, whose origin the author failed to find out. In the light 
of remarks just made an industrious linguist may here find suit- 
able material for concentrating bis researches on. 

Again Jama literature presents such a connectmg link 
between old and modem languages that when thoroughly studied 
it may lead us to trace the true or;igin of a number of modern 
languages and fix the approximate dates thereof. The recent 
examination of certain extracts from Jaina works of different 
periods has led our President of the Reception Committee, 
Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, to formulate a theory carrying hack the 
ongin of Hindi to about the 5th century A.D. That a Deia 
bfi^d apart from Prakrit existed in the Gupta period of Indian 
History has been noted in the Narada Smiti and its continu- 
ance up to the seventh century is indicated by a casual reference 
in Bana’s Har^a-carita, where it is stated that a poet of Desa 
bh^d besides one of Prakrit accompanied the author of that 
historical romance, when he went on tour. Hr. Hertel a few 
years ago remarked, ‘ my researches on the history of Panca- 
tantra have given a result, which neither I nor any European 
or Indian scholar could have expected. They have shown me 
how enormously the literature of the Jainas and especially that 
of the Svetambaris of Gujarat, has influenced the Sanskrit 
as well as the vernacular Uterature of India*. How well the 
Jainas studied Sanskrit besides Prakrit in which all their religious 
texts are composed, will be apparent from the fact that they 
wrote commentaries in Sanskrit on all their religious gra^Hhai 
It was in the 1st century A.B , that Umasvati, the composer of 
the Jaina Bible ' Tattvarthadhigama-Sutra *, inaugurated the 
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era of Sanskrit writing, and those who followed him produced 
many original works in that language, which remain unsur- 
passed by even Brahmanical scholars, who looked on them with 
anything but a friendly eye. Despite their hatred of everything 
Jaina, the Brahmanical people used some of their works with 
avidity. We are living in an age when the antipathy has dis- 
appeared, offering a great opportunity to make use of that great 
store of knowledge in various branches of literature, to wit, meta- 
physics, ethics, logic, history, and mythology, which Jaina 
scholars have left behind and which has been saved from vanda- 
lism by keeping it safe in Bhandaras in underground cells or 
encased in masonry work, which the incessant vigil of then cus- 
todians devised. Thousands of manuscripts have in this way 
been preserved, many in little-known out-of-the-way places, for 
instance, who could have dreamt of the fine collection of Digam- 
bara works at Karanja, a small village in Berar, imtil a happy 
idea of sending a Jaina graduate to inspect the temples there 
suddenly flashed up. The Karanja Bhandaras brought to light 
more than a dozen works in Apabhramsa, in which only one com- 
plete work Bhavisa-yatta Kaha had been published first in 
Crermany in 191H and later on in the Gaekwad Series in 1923. 
These works are of various sizes varying from Puranas of as many 
as 122 chapters to Oharitas of 2 or 3 chapters. They are not as 
yet published. Their language show^s unmistakable tendencies to- 
wards vernacular in declensional and conjugational forms as 
also towards rhyme in vernacular verses. These records are 
likely to furnish a complete refutation of the theory that rhyme 
came in Indian poetry from Arabic and Persian sources. In the 
words of Dr, Barnett, some day when the whole of these scriptures 
will have been critically edited and their contents lexically 
tabulated together with their ancient glosses, they will throw 
light on many dark places of ancient and modern Indian 
languages and literature. The Jaina community is a rich com- 
munity in India, They have the means and capacity to bring 
their valuable works to light very expeditiously. In my view, 
they have not taken sufficiently vigorous action in this matter. 
Sporadic efforts have been certainly made' by societies like the 
Jaina Mahamandala and Samantabhadra A§rama of Delhi, the 
All-India Digambara Pari^ad of Bijnor, the Bhavanagar Society 
and some enthusiastic individuals here and there, but a great 
deal more than this is required. 

In this connection the example of Bengal for the resuscita- 
tion and advancement of the Bengali language and literature is 
worthy of imitation. Comparatively speaking they have made 
a great advance, not only in the departments of belles-lettres, in 
which epoch-making contributions by poets and novehsts like 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, Babu Dwijendra Lai Roy, Kazi 
Nazrul Islam, Babu Sarat Chandra Chatterji, and others stand 
out prominently, but also in history, philology, and philosophy 
some excellent books have been prepared, which have raised the 
Bengali literature. This has given an impetus to other verna- 
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culars including even Dravidian languages like Telugu, which 
have absorbed a good deal of it by translation, adaptation or 
otherwise. The literary Bengali being replete with Sanskrit 
words in their pure original form has afforded an excellent source 
for Hindi authors, since a turn was given to it by the great poet 
and writer Haris Chandra of Benares, about half a century ago. 
It is noteworthy that this poet at the tender age of 15 happened 
to pass through Bengal on his way to the sacred Jagannath, Puri, 
and had thus an opportunity of seeing Bengali dramatic perfor- 
mances. This made a great impression on his mind and led 
him to study Bengali with the result that 3 years later the jSrst 
drama that he produced was Vidya-Sundara, a translation of 
a Bengali drama. Once the start was given by a really great 
man, it was followed by lesser genius with great eagerness. Thus 
not only were many dramas and novels translated from Bengali 
into Hindi, but its punstic style moulded the Hindi diction to 
some extent. The Marathi language is considered to possess 
the largest number of Sanskrit words in its vocabulary, but its 
idioms and forms of expression are somewhat involved and do 
not afford such facilities for assimilation as do Bengali and 
Oriya, the latter being the youngest sister of Aryan languages. 
The cause of the current style in Hindi was much furthered by 
the Nagari Pracharini Sahha of Benares, which for a third of 
a century has done yeoman’s service to the Hindi literature. The 
great work that it produced is a comprehensive dictionary of 
Hindi language through the unselfish efforts of a band of workers 
headed by one of our Sectional Presidents, Rai Sahib Syama 
Sundax Das, its founder President. 

There has been almost a S 5 Tichronous activity in nearly all 
languages for the preparation of comprehensive lexicons and 
encyclopsedias during the past two decades. In the Marathi 
language Dr. Ketkar has prepared an encyclopaedia in 20 
volumes, which he has named as Jnana-Ko§a It is so excellent 
that it is now being translated or adapted in Gujarati, Kanarese, 
and Hindi. Bengal conceived the idea much earlier but has not 
yet completed it. It started its Visva-Kosha in Bengali with 
a translation in Hindi, which has reached several volumes and 
yet a great deal remains to he done. In such enterprises a 
large amount of money is wanted, as also a good deal of time, 
labour, and ability. If any of these fail, the result is calami- 
tous. For instance, the death of its chief editor has greatly 
retarded the progress of the Andhra Encyclopaedia in Telugu. 
However, it is very satisfactory to find that a comprehensive 
dictionary in that language under the patronage of the Raja of 
Rthapuiam, will soon supply one of the wants, which come in the 
way of an effort to study a language. Telugu ia a very important 
language of the South, spoken as it is by about 20 million people. 
Tamil was the first Dravidian language to develop a literature of 
its own. Indeed apprehensions have been entertained m certain 
q^uarters that it might replace Sanskrit at least in Southern India. 
It is well furnished with dictionaries, vocabularies, and grammars. 
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Close to the Tamil country lies Hyderabad, which has given 
a great impetus to Urdu by making it a medium of instruction 
in the Osmania University. This step postulates an organisation 
for preparation of books in a variety of subjects taught in the 
University, together with a number of reference books, such as 
lexicons, commentaries, etc , which automatically augment the 
cause of the dialect. This is done by the Bureau of Translation, 
which has furmshed text-books for Intermediate, B.A., and 
LL.B. examinations covering studies in History, Philosophy, 
Economics, Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, 
Law, Medicine, and Engineering. The Bureau is now busy in 
preparing books for post-graduate studies in Arts and Science. 
In no other Indian University have matters gone so far, although 
vernaculars are now acknowledged as a suitable subject of study 
for University examinations, the lead having been given by Sir 
Asutosh Mookerji some years ago by admitting Bengali and 
other vernaculars for the M.A. and other degrees in the Calcutta 
University. It gave a great momentum to the philological and 
literary study of at least Bengali, on whose origin and develop- 
ment Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji has made a most valuable 
contribution. 

Along with these efforts to furnish sufficient help to a 
student, a number of hterary societies have been started in 
comiectioii with almost all important vernacular languages. 
They all afford an opportimity for a great deal of research work, 
especially with the aid of that monumental work, which Sir 
George Grierson, with his wonderful knowledge of over 500 
languages and dialects, has recently finished. It is an indispens- 
able guide notably in the matter of a ‘ broader outlook ’ bringing 
as it does side-lights from all directions, a point on which Sir 
Jivanji Modi laid special stress in his learned address. The 
recognition of vernaculars is a recent development and wiU take 
sometime to interest cultured men, in view of the fact that 
spoken languages have been generally regarded as unsuitable 
for serious work. When the great poet Tualsidasa selected 
spoken Hindi for his poem, he was vehemently discouraged on 
the ground that a living language was not a suitable vehicle for 
such a theme. He could not, however, be deterred from his 
purpose and produced a book which now ranks as one of the 
liest ever produced in India or elsewhere, ]\Ierit cannot be 
marred by the language in which it is conveyed. Despite all 
this, the old prejudice has however persisted even in our 
Conference. The latter admits the vernaculars in its programme 
on equal terms, but the Allahabad Session presented a sad 
spectacle in this connection, where only a single person out of 
millions in U.P., sent up papers in Hindi. This neglect of what 
is to be the future lingua franca of India was so accentuated at 
Lahore, that it became a problem for serious consideration 
whether the Hindi section should be abolished altogether. To 
prevent this catastrophe frantic efforts were made at the last 
moment, which saved it from what appeared to be inevitable 
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at first sight. The scope of the address prevents me from 
entering into further details, but the fact is patent that there is 
enough of material, rather a super-abundance of it available 
to any person willing to devote his energies in the field of modern 
languages and philology. 

At present the interest of our scholars chiefly centres in 
Archaeology and History. It is a happy coincidence that during 
the period the Oriental Conference has been in existence, the 
Archaeological Department has made some epoch-making dis- 
coveries. It was in the year 1922 that Mr. E. D. Banerji under- 
took the exploration of a Buddhist stupa at a locality known as 
Mohen-jo-daro or Mohan’s mound in Sindh, and found that it 
was built on some other earlier remains. They were finally 
found to contain a great variety of antiquities including stone 
seals inscribed with legends in an unknowm pictographic script, 
quite different from anything of the kind hitherto met in Indian 
art. Some of the latter when compared with those found at 
Susa in Mesopotamia exhibited such a close resemblance as to 
lead to the conclusion that they were from the same land. At 
any rate they showed the existence of very early relations of 
about 3000 B.C. between India and Mesopotamia. This led to 
the concentration of excavation on the spot with a number of 
superintendents from other circles, who finally dug up an exten- 
sive city with well-bmlt houses furnished with their own wells 
and bath-rooms with brick flooring and covered drains, betoken- 
ing a social condition of the people much in advance of what 
was then prevailing in Mesopotamia or Egypt, Gold ornaments 
and other objects found in these ruins e^iibited marked artistic 
ability as well as technical skill pointing to a very high develop- 
ment in civilisation. In this way the finds of Mohen-jo-daro 
and Harappa revealed an amazing vista of prehistory, which 
is now being written upon by Sir John Marshall, whose regime 
as Director-General of Archaeology has initiated a scientific 
study of the subject in all its branches and has brought to light 
data which promise to change the whole aspect of Indian 
History. It is under his guidance that Nalanda, Taxila, fSanchi, 
and our Patna, together with a number of other important 
mounds and rums have been excavated and interpreted in a 
more rational manner than before. We shall be able to see 
some of the excavations in this city, which may not impress us 
much at first sight, but when their significance is explained their 
importance would he at once recognised. Some years ago when 
the diggings were going on, a European gentleman happened 
to visit the site by himself and was so disappointed that he 
advised his American fellow lodger in the Dak Bungalow not to 
waste his time in visiting useless pits, hut when Dr, Spooner 
took the latter round and explained what they indicated, the 
Professor, as he was of a University, remarked how the whole 
aspect of the pits was changed in Dr. Spooner’s company. There 
has been much controversy over the conclusions arrived at by 
Dr, Spooner, but there can be no question of his having located 
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a vast pillared hall of Mauryaii time, The remains of the timber 
wall of Patahputra, seen and described by Megasthenes, were 
also later on discovered. These are royal remains of a royal 
city, but members will have opportumty of seeing the remains 
of a University with concomitant monasteries in a better state 
of preservation. These have been excavated at Nalanda, where 
some of the buildings were 4 or 5 stories high. Here a number 
of sculptures and inscriptions of great value have been found. 
One of the latter recovered by Dr Hirananda Sastri one of our 
sectional Presidents, is of very great importance, refenmg as it 
iloes to a monastery founded by a monarch of Suvarnadvipa or 
Sumatra and a convent by a long of Yavabhumi or Java. It 
is this and some other finds which have animated some forward 
scholars to form a Greater India Society, w^hich is doing very 
useful work in kinging to prominent notice the influence of 
Indian civilisation in the Far East. Dr. Kalidas Nag has been 
so enthusiastic as to visit and re-visit some of these islands, one 
of winch, Ball, still follow^s the Hindu religion. Dr R. C 
Majumdar has taken up one of the remotest Indian colonies, 
VIZ. Annam, on which ho has contributed a volume under its 
old name Champa. These colonies even reproduced Ayodhya, 
Kausambi, Srikshotra, Dvaravati, Mathura, Kamboja, Kalinga, 
Malava, Da&na, Saryu, and iSumcru, thousands of miles away 
from their old namesakes. ' The numerous stone and brick 
tem])les, which in their dilapidated condition still excite our 
admiration, ow’o their existence to a mighty wave of civilisation 
earned across the ocean from the Indian mainland. They 
belong to Indian creeds and were raised to the same gods, who 
are worshipiied in India proper up to the present day.’ The 
religious movements, says Dr, Vogel, of the Hindu- Javanese 
period subsist as the greatest that the national genius of Java 
ins))ired by Indian ideals has been able to produce. The stories 
of Mahabiiarata and Ramayana still form the themes of their 
literary works. The credit of original research in this connec- 
tion is certainly due to French and Dutch scholars, but it is 
not less creditable to the Greater India Society, which is widely 
disseminating the Imowledge of w^hat w^as totally forgotten. 
8ir Aiuel Stein has been long doing the same sort of work in an 
opposite quarter, but the amount of information yielded by his 
finds ill the moat inaccessible places, which his intrepidity enabled 
him to conquer, is simply enormous. His recent researches 
include the identification of Aornos, the capture of which by the 
Greeks formed the culminating feat of Alexander the Great’s 
Indian campaign. The perusal of his account of the Central 
Asian expedition published at the end of 1928 alone would show 
what exploration requires and what it really means. 

To return to our old Universities once more, Taxila, another 
great seat of learning, has disclosed a wonderful spectacle in 
spite of its devastation by the Huns and their predecessors of 
that ilk. Despite the devastation, the excavations of ruins 
have exposed numerous marks of its greatness yielding a lot 
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of historical data and enough of valuable articles to fill a local 
museum. The people of this once renowned and prosperous 
city were independent and apparently they bravely faced political 
troubles to maintain their position. To the Greeks they, how- 
ever, submitted without opposition, but perhaps that was a 
diplomatic move to secure their help for humihating their enemies. 
However, they had finally to accept the supremacy of the 
Mauryas, agamst whom they had once rebelled during the times 
of Bindusara, whose son the Crown-Prince A^oka, completely 
brought them to submission, and afterwards ruled at Taxila 
as the Viceroy of his father. It was from there that A^oka 
went to Ujjain and married a lady, whose name is comiected 
with Sanohi, which possesses perhaps the finest of all Buddhistic 
monuments in India. They seem to have been neglected from 
early times, as no notable pilgrims visited them. This may 
perhaps be due to the fact that Sanchi was not comiected with 
any episode of Buddha’s life. Whatever their importance in 
Asoka’s times, they became m local parlance in due course merely 
Bithas or domed heaps of cowdung cakes transformed into stones. 
The interpretations of these beautiful structures as put forth 
by the earher generation of scholars were equally wild. Some 
formulated the theory that the gateway reliefs of the stupas were 
illustrations of the primitive Tree and Serpent worship, others 
said that the ruins proved that Buddhism in India was co-eval 
with Christianity. It was left to Sir John Marshall to give the 
correct iaterpretation and to expose the monasteries and temples 
which were buried under several layers of debris. His mono- 
graph, which will throw hght on all what has been found there, 
is to he published very soon. 

In Southern India the discovery of a number of inscriptions 
at Nagarjunikonda, a hillock on the right bank of the Krishna 
in Guntur District, has led to a systematic exploration, which 
seems to have yielded a very important result. They indicate 
the existence of a southern line of Ik^vaku kings w’ho were 
Buddhist in religion and had built stupas and monasteries, one 
of which was dedicated to the fraternities of Ceylonese monks, 
who had converted Kashmir, Gandhara, Gina, Kerala, Tosali, 
Aparanta, Vahga, Vanavasi, Tamraparni, etc. There is also a 
mention of Siripawata, where according to a Tibetan tradition, 
the great Nagarjuna had spent his last days. This invests the 
present name of the hillock with a definite meaning and as such 
is of great importance to the antiquarian. 

"KLese successes and numerous others of the Archaeological 
Department have infused an admirable spirit in private bodies 
and individuals, which has led to the establishment of a number 
of research societies in various Provinces, most of which have 
given a very good account of their output. For instance, the 
Varenda Research Society under the leadership of Kumar Sarat 
Kumar Roy of Dighapatia, with Mr. (now Rai Bahadur) Ram- 
prasad Chanda as his second, has within a score of years shown 
wonderful progress even in the field of exploration of ancient sites 
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and collection of antiquities, which have been stored in the 
Rajshahi Museum. The excavations at Paharpur were first 
started by the Kumar and finally made over to Gk)vernment 
along with an annual contribution of Rs. 2,000 m order to safe- 
guard the interest of his museum. Here at Patna itself the high 
standard which the editor of the Journal of the Research Society 
has established has been recogmsed both in India and Europe. 
Indeed I know of no body m India, who can make the oldest 
sculptures and scripts tell their tales so well as Mr Jayaswal. 
The knowledge that he brings to bear on the subject of his 
investigations can only be fully appreciated by men of deep 
learning in the same field, hke, for instance, Dr Luders, who 
not very long ago was so deeply impressed with the tenacity 
and skiU with which Mr. Jayaswal had handled the Kharavela 
inscription, that he could not help bringing it to the notice of 
his German confreres. His -wonderful capacity to marshaU rele- 
vant facts from the vast field of Hindu literature as exemplified in 
his masterpiece, ‘ Hmdu Polity,’ is now a matter of common 
knowledge. Even the Puranas, which were relegated to the 
limbo of myths and legends so long, have been made by him to 
yield historical data of much importance and value. It is this 
discriminating element^ shared by its contributors, which has 
set a seal of authority on the Journal of the Biliar and Onssa 
Research Society. The fact, that there is not a single standard 
book published of late, including Professor Rapsoii’s Cambridge 
History of India, which has not drawn upon or referred to it, 
must be a source of great satisfaction and pride to the members 
of this serene Society and to the province of its birth. The 
excavations at Patna were also carried out, helped by private 
enterprise, the expenses bo3 ng borne by Sir Ratan Tata. The 
ruling chiefs have also taken the cue and have established their 
own Archaeological Departments. In fact, some of the most 
important antiqiuties are included in Indian States, for instance, 
the famous Eilora and Ajanta caves belong to Hyderabad, the 
Bagh caves to Gwalior, the stupas of Sanchi to Bhopal, the 
colossal Jina of ^ravana Belgola to Mysore and the prehistoric 
rock paintings of Singhanpura to Raigarh. Everywhere excel- 
lent work is being done in this line. In some quarters a rehgious 
fervour has been aroused, as at Sarnath, where the Mahabodhi 
Society is now engaged in constructing a magnificent temple 
in keeping with the ancient edifices which once adorned the 
Isipatana Migadaya, where Buddha delivered his first sermon 
The programme is an ambitious one aiming, as it does, to establish 
a Buddhist Cultural Institute, similar to that of Nalanda or the 
great seats of learning in Burma, Ceylon, and Siam. 

A very satisfactory progress has been made in another 
branch of Archseology, viz. Epigraphy, the principal source of 
historical data in this country. In the Epigraphia fndioa started 
by Government in 1888, no less than 650 articles on Indian 
inscriptions have been yet published. Germans have been most 
prominent in this field, and they remain unsurpassed both in 
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q^uality and quantity of their contributions. The late Dr 
Kielhorn, besides sho’wing the way how epigraphs are to be 
dealt -v^ith, himseH published as many as 119 articles, a figure 
which even the editors of that journal could not reach Dr. 
Hultzsch, who occupied the Government Epigraphist’s post for 
over 12 years contributed only 111 articles, the second biggest 
figure and he was also a German Dr Buhler w’as another 
German who contnbuted a lot Dr. Sten Konow though a 
Scandmavian with his extraordinary knowledge of languages 
raised the standard to the highest pitch, which is happily bemg 
maintained by the present editor Several English and Indian 
scholars have interested themselves in it and have thereby solved 
a number of problems, which have put the history of India on a 
much sounder and rehable basis I do not, however, consider 
that full use of these epigraphs has been made They can 
teU much more than the names of kings, dates, and places 
They contam a variety of information, social, economical, legal, 
philological, administrative, etc., which yet remains to be 
studied. Eor instance, the idea that a Dvivedi’s son is necessarily 
a Dvivedi and that a direct descendant of an Agnihotn must 
bear the same family name, which is firmly fixed in the mmd of 
the present generation, as it was in that of previous generations, 
is at once dispelled by a perusal of the Mandhata plates of 
Devapaladeva, which give 32 names of Brahmana donees, their 
fathers and grandfathers along with every mdividual’s dis- 
tmguishing epithet. An analysis would show that in some cases 
the three generations carry the same epithet, m others the epithet 
of the donee differs from that of his father and the latter’s from 
that of the donee’s grandfather. For instance, Lahuda Sarma 
Dikshita was a son of Jaaadeva Agnihotn and grandson of Nara- 
yana Upadhyaya. Narsinha ^arrna Avasthi w’as a son of 
Purshottama Dikshita, who was a son of Katuka Agnihotn. 
Another Avasthi was a son of an Upadhyaya and a grandson of 
an Agnihotn and so on. This state of things prevailed ui 
the 13th century A D., indicatmg that the Brahmanical 
epithets given after certain qualifications had not crystallised into 
permanent family names till then. I regard this as important 
from an ethnographical point of view. Almost every record 
furnishes materials for different points of views, the importance 
of which varies according to the interest of the person using that 
material. I may perhaps be excused for quoting an example 
from personal experience. In my earher days, when I took up 
deciphering of inscriptions, I wrote an article on an epigraph, 
which revealed a new dynasty unknown to Indian history. I 
thought it was very important from that pomt of view alone and 
therefore circulated it to a number of scholars for their opinions, 
which when they came astonished me. A great linguist wrote 
to say that what appeared to him most important m that record 
was the spelling of Tdmra as Tdmvra and Kamala as Kamvala, 
to which he referred in his note published in the Royal Asiatic 
Society’s Journal of 1907. An American Professor said that he 
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was much interested in the legal aspect of pouring water to 
confirm a grant. In his ‘ Study in the economic condition of 
ancient India,’ the author has collected a good deal of material 
on economic questions from Southern Indian inscriptions. It 
is not necessary to quote here all the points of views. Suffice it 
to say that an intensive study of these valuable records is neces- 
sary, as they We bound to unfold many valuable matters belonging 
to various departments of knowledge. With a wideawake 
scholar like Dr. Hirananda Shastri as the Editor of the Epigraphia 
Indica, there is no danger of this being lost sight of. Here it 
may be mentioned that the Indian .^tiquary, of which the 
Epigraphia Indica was once a supplement, has given a great 
stimulus to the study of epigraphy, as have the Journals of the 
Asiatic Societies of Bengal and Bombay. It is satisfactory to 
find their efforts being supplemented by new journals and 
research Societies. Bengal stands foremost in this respect with 
its numerous research and historical Societies, the pace having 
been much accelerated by the late Sir Asutosh Mookerji. There 
the beginning was made in 1784 A.D., with a very wide scope for 
enquiries extending to ‘ whatever is performed by man or pro- 
duced by nature within the limits of Asia. The former included 
history, antiquities, ethnology, religions, and languages and 
the latter aU the sciences. The Asiatic Society has fostered 
both, encouraging in the end the formation of the Indian Science 
Congress. It also inspired Bombay to organise something on 
the same lines 20 years later, when an association was formed 
under the name of Literary Society of Bombay. This society in 
1827 A.D. became a branch of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, though it still remained closed to the 
Indians till 1840. Some thirty years later Dr. Bhandarkar 
became a prominent member, through whom our Oriental Con- 
ference may be connected with Bombay. 

I have already mentioned in another connection the Journal 
of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, which has now taken 
the lead in epigraphical research. Though yet in its teens, it 
has done work which others have taken scores of years to 
finish. 

The same causes have impelled cultured Indians to start 
some vernacular Societies, the principal one being Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad mentioned before, whose original object was 
the cultivation and improvement of Bengali language and 
literature, but it was subsequently extended to historical, 
archseological, and other scientific studies. Exactly the same 
happened with the Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Benares. In 
Bombay a similar society under the name of Bharata Itihasa 
Sam§odhaka Mandala followed, restricting its field of action to 
historical researches. It is a matter of gratification that similar 
Societies now exist in almost all the Provinces, those in Madras, 
Punjab, Bihar, Mysore, Baroda, Hyderabad, Burma, and Ceylon 
being most prominent. Most of them have added museums of 
antiquities as the older societies did. The addition of a Kala 
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Bhavana to the Nagari Pracharini Sabha of Benares is the most 
recent example of the tendency in that direction. 

With the birth of historical and critical sense, an altogether 
novel department of knowledge is endeavouring to take its proper 
place both on the Oriental and Scientific side Nearly 30 years 
ago, the late Sir Herbert Risley launched a scheme for the ethno- 
graphical survey of the major Provinces in India, which produced 
most valuable results in the shape of voluminous descriptions of 
tribes and castes found in different parts of this comtry. It 
gave an impetus to the scientific study of the subject, leading to 
the founding of chairs for Anthropology in some of the Indian 
Universities. Prior to the initiation of his scheme, Risley had 
himself written a book on the tribes and castes of Bengal, in the 
wake of Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s Ethnograpliy of the Punjab, 
which really formed a chapter of that civilian’s Census Report 
for 1881. Orooke followed Risley in writing similar volumes for 
N.W.P., now the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. Risley’s 
scheme gave birth to an enormous collection of materials now 
embodied into several provincial volumes, for instance, six 
volumes for Madras, four volumes for the Central Provinces, and 
a number of others for Bombay, Punjab, Cochin, Mysore, etc. 
Although no volumes have been separately prepared for Bihar 
tribes and castes collectively, the Province has the proud dis- 
tinction of owning in the words of Sir James Frazer, an anthro- 
pologist of a very high order, whose contributions in the shape of 
monographs of the most important aboriginal tribes have at- 
tracted the attention of workers in the same field throughout the 
world. Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, one of our Sectional 
Presidents, has rendered most valuable service to the cause of the 
subject of his choice with an ardent devotion which has rightly 
won for him the first place in this country, and yet a good deal re- 
mains to be done. With all the collections made during the past 
30 years assisted by thousands of co-operators, there still remains 
a lot of even field-work to be done. In some places these vast 
collections have not even seen the light. For instance, those 
made by the late Mr. Nanjundaiya of the Mysore State Council 
could not be put together in his lifetime and now this is being 
done by Rai Bahadur Ananta Krishna Iyer, who has just issued 
a volume with a notice of 15 castes covering about 600 pages, 
Mysore contains hundreds of castes and one can easily imagine 
the size of the whole collection when it is finally published. 
Anthropology is in its infancy, yet what a store lies before the 
future ethnologist for critical examination and interpretation. 
We find that even the home of the Aryas has not as yet been 
located. What an amazing array of arguments has been put 
forward in support of theories, some of which appear wide as- 
under as poles. One theory finds an arctic home for them, 
another in Lithuania or South Russia and others m the High- 
lands of Central Asia, in Babylonia, in Iraq, in Bactria in the 
Pamirs. Pandita Laohhmidhar of the Delhi University has 
recently tried to refute all these and has endeavoured to establish 
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Kashmir as the real cradle of the Aryan race. He is right in 
remarking that the question bristles with enormous difficulties 
and still awaits a right solution. 

In conclusion there is an enormous amount of spade work 
done, especially in Archaeology and Anthropology which awaits 
intensive study. This is not an easy task to accomplish and 
requires an international collaboration before justice can be 
done to it. Even a scholar of encyclopaedic knowledge and 
stupendous productivity, like Sir Aurel Stein, had to be assisted 
by scholars from Austria, Denmark, England, France, Germany, 
and Hungary before he could publish his latest book, ‘ Inner- 
most Asia’. The Indian scholars can do a good deal in putting 
materials through sieve and make them ready for scientific use. 
Obviously the various University centres in this country are 
most suitable for this kind of work. If the officers of the 
Archaeological Department undertook to deliver lectures in the 
series of what are known as University extension lectures with 
a view to train up young men in the methods of research, I am 
sanguine they could be relieved of much of the literary portion 
of their work at least. An examination of the contributions 
made to the Epigraphia Indica would show that most of the 
work there is done by scholars outside the Archseological 
Department, Some work might well be made over to capable 
societies, which have lately come into existence. 

The present wants appear to be the settlement of many long 
pending controversies, an instance of which I have casually 
quoted, viz. the location of Aryan Home. Some other questions 
of the same type are the home of Kalidasa and his date, Bhasa’s 
dramas, and localisation of Larika. In matters of research work 
no such thing as a final decision of every disputable point exists. 
Each fresh attempt that promises to bring us a step nearer the 
truth therefore deserves encouragement. The present day 
scholars have imbibed this spirit, and it is their continuous 
activity which renders historical works, specially on ancient India, 
obsolete very rapidly, as some new ^d upsets the old theory. 
There is, however, a great desideratum which is now keenly felt 
and that is the absence of a history written from an Indian point 
of view. Active steps were taken in this matter more than two 
decades ago by the late Rai Bahadur Manmohan Ohakravarti, 
but they did not fructify. The idea was however caught on 
by some writers of provincial histories and so far as I know, 
R. D. Banerji was the first to come in the field with a book of 
that type in Bengali. While reviewing that book a hope was 
expressed that other capable historians would do their bit for 
their Provinces, thereby faoiUtating the preparation of the 
History of India on the basis of materials furnished by those 
whose history it would be. In that review I mentioned even 
names of some prominent writers, whose contributions would be 
welcomed all over, and it is a pleasure to note that one of them, 
the modern Tod of Rajputana, has fulfilled the expectations 
that were then entertained of hirn. Mahamahopadhyaya Rai 
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Bahadur Gauri Sankara Ojha has recently written a compre- 
hensive history of Rajpntana in Hmdi, which has been declared 
as a masterpiece both by European and Indian reviewers, based 
as it is upon a foundation of local knowledge, industry, and 
sobriety of judgment. The sweeping remarks which Dr. Vincent 
Smith passed in regard to the origin of Rajputs in his well- 
known history of Ancient India have been combated with an 
erudition, which has removed the injustice to that great martial 
race. If competent historians of other Provinces or at least 
linguistic unitary areas produce similar books, they would be 
rendering a great service to the cause of Indian History. It is 
mdeed gratifying to learn that the Bombay Historical Society 
is taking the lead on the lines conceived by the late Chakravarti. 
There are many books written by capable Indians on certain 
periods of Indian history or on some particular kings. For 
instance, Mr. C. V. Vaidya has written three volumes on 
Mediaeval India, but he has now embarked on another theme 
of writing a history of Sanskrit hterature, impelled by the same 
thought. 

In every department of oriental learning, there is a scope for 
work and improvement, but mere enumeration of the wants 
would produce no effects, nor would it do to prepare schemes, 
which are impracticable at the present moment, surcharged, as 
it is, with political propagandas. I would not therefore make 
an endeavour in that direction. But I would mention a simple 
want. There is a growing feeling that this Conference should 
at least undertake' the issue of an annual bulletin or year book, 
something like the German Minerva, giving information about 
all important institutions, including learned societies and journals 
and important books issued during the year with notices as given 
in the Annual Bibliography of the Kem Institute. Its scope may 
be limited to India for the present. In 1916 efforts on a smaller 
scale were made by a Professor of an Allahabad College, who 
issued for three or four years a ‘Literary year book’, iDut it 
finally stopped. It however left a gap, which requires to be 
filled up through the agency of an institution like that of ours. 

And now, Gentlemen, before I resume my seat may I remind 
you of a tradition which Patna has established, viz. whoever 
returns home from Patna with a resolution, he attains success and 
excellence. Some 32 years ago, it was from Patna that Sir 
George Grierson went to Simla and thence Home to undertake 
the linguistic survey of India and you all know the sequel. If we 
made a similar resolution and proceeded home, will not the 
tradition equally help us ? 

Sir Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, Ex-President of the Oriental 
Conference, made a speech in which he made a reference to the work 
of Indological Research carried from Patna which was so largely 
associated with the name of Mr. Jayaswal that the two names had 
become ahnost identical. He thanked the Reception Committee on 
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behalf of the Delegates and moved a vote of thanks to His Excellency 
for extending Government patronage to the Conference 

He mvited special attention of Government to scholars and 
their work. 

The vote to His Excellency was carried by acclamation. 

The meetmg was declared adjourned for the day by His Excellency. 

At the conclusion, the procession left the Hall in the order in 
which it entered. The President and the members of the Reception 
Committee took leave of His Excellency the Patron. 

1-2 p.M Lunch was served on behalf of the Reception Committee . 

Invitation to Government House 

3-45 p.M. The Delegates were mvited to the Government House 
to a Tea Party by His Excellency and Lady Stephenson in the after- 
noon. The party was largely attended by the Delegates and 
gentlemen and ladies of the Province. 

Moshaeeajbe. 

6 P.M. There was a Moshaerah m the Wheeler Senate House 
and Linguistic Society Meetmg in the Patna College. The Moshaerah 
was very popular and so the gathering was very large. 

Thursday t the \%th December ^ 1930. 

7-30 A M There was a Pan^ta Sabha in which many Pan^ts of 
repute from Benares and other Pandits of the Province, who wfere 
specially invited, and Delegate Pan^ts took part. Sastraartha in 
the traditional style and lectures in modern fashion engaged the 
attention of the audience which included some European gentlemen 
and ladies. 

10 A.M to 1 P.M. Sectional busmess and the reading of 
Presidential addresses and papers of the following sections were 
earned on in the Patna College : — 

1. History and AcchseoJogy. 

2. Classical Sanskrit. 

3. Arabic and Persian. 

4. Pine Arts 

5. Philosophy. 

1- 2 p ,M. Lunch was served on behalf of the Reception Committee. 

2- 3 P.M. The Delegates visited the Patna Oriental Public 
Library. Every facility was given by the Honorary Librarian to 
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the DelegELtes to see the manuscripts of which there is a unique and 
large collection in the library. 

Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan’s Garden Party. 

345 P.M. Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan invited the delegates 
to a Garden Party. Many of the Delegates enjoyed the river trip 
to Rai Bahadur Radha Krishna Jalan’s Quila House on a steamer 
engaged by the Rai Bahadur for the purpose. On the way they 
saw the old sites of historic buildings on the riverside. Some of the 
Delegates went to the Quila House by motor service supplied by the 
Reception Committee. The Quila House occupies the old site of 
Sher Shah’s fort. The Delegates were pleased to see the Pine Art 
collection of the Rai Bahadur including some manuscripts. 

8 P.M. The Mudmaksasa was staged by the members of the 
Sanskrit Sahitya Parishad of Calcutta, who were specially invited for 
the purpose. The performance was quite successful and the gathering 
was large. 

Friday, the Wh December, 1930. 

7-30 A.M. Delegates visited the site of the Kumhrar Excavation 

10 A.M. to 1 P.M. Sectional business and the reading of 
Presidential addresses and papers of the following sections were 
carried on in the Patna College 

1. Vedic. 

2. Philology. 

3. Hindi. 

4. Urdu. 

5. Anthropology, Mythology, and Religion. 

6. Bengali. 

7. Oriya. 

1 P.M. Lunch was served on behalf of the Reception Committee. 

2 to 3*30 P.M. Delegates visited the Patna Museum and the 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

Mr. Jayaswal’s At Home to meet the President op the 
Conperence. 

3*45 P.M. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal invited His Excellency, Lady 
Stephenson, ladies and gentlemen of the Province and the Delegates 
to meet Mr. Hira Lai, President of the Conference, in the fine grounds 
of the Patna Museum. The party was largely attended and was a 
very successful function. A photograph of a group containing 
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the Patron, the President of the Conference, the President of the 
Reception Committee, Members of the Reception Committee, Sir 
Jivanji Modi, Mr. Justice Macpherson, Vice-Chancellor of the Patna 
University, and others was taken. 

6 to 8 P.M. A general meeting of the Conference was held in the 
Council room of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society. 

Saturday, the 20th December, 1930 

7 A.M. Delegates went by motors and motor buses to Rajgir 
hot springs and visited Nalanda Excavations and the Museum. 

Mr B. L Dhama was at home to the members of the Conference 
in the Inspection Bungalow at Nalanda at 3-30 P M. and the Reception 
Committee entertained the Delegates at Rajgir 


Proceedings of the Section of History and 
Archaeology. 

The meetings of this Section were held in the English Lecture 
Theatre of Patna College on the 18th and 19th December, 1930. 
Dr. Hiranand Shastri delivered his learned presidential address on the 
first day, surveying the manifold contributions made by arohseology 
to the study and elucidation of ancient Indian history . The number of 
papers listed under the History Section was very large, being as many 
as forty-four in number j so the President wisely decided to limit 
the amount of time to be devoted to each reader. This necessitated 
merely the reading of the papers and no discussion on them was 
possible. In several cases the writers had to content themselves with 
giving a brief summary of the salient points of their contributions. 

The following is a list of the papers read 

1. Dr. Radha Kumud ASokan chronology. 

Mukerjee. 

2. Dr. R. C. Mazumdar . . Arab Invasions of India. 

3. Prof. A. B. Altekar . . The Home and Nationality of 

the Ra^rukutas of Malkhed, 

4. Dr. H. M. Krishna .. Excavations in Mysore— some 

interesting guides. 

5. Prof. A. E. M. Abdul Early Muslim Visitors of Europe 

Qadir. from India. 

6. Prof. K Rama Pisharoti The Kulau^ekharas of Kerala. 

7. Mr. K. P. Jayaswal New light on Nahapana. 
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8. Mr. H. K. Dev 

9. Mr C. D. Chatterji 

10. Prof. Nilkantha Sastri . . 

11. Prof. U. N. Ghosal .. 

12. Mr K. C. Sarkar 

13. Prof. K. K. Dutta 

14 Dr. Lakshman Sarup . . 
15. Mr. R. N. Saha 

16 Mr. Bisheshwarnath . . 

17. Dr. S. K. Chatterji 

18. Dr. Md. ShaheduUah .. 

19. Mr. R. N. Saha 


Affinities of the Kushans. 

Some numismatic data in Pali 
hterature. 

Malkuta of Yuan Chwang. 

New light on the Gupta Ad- 
ministration . 

The Capital of the? Pala Empire. 

Social, economical, and political 
effects of the Maratha in- 
vasions between 1740 and 
1765 on Bengal, Bihar, and 
Orissa 

Status of women in Ancient 
India. 

Two Prench historical docu- 
ments before and after the 
battle of Plassey. 

Rao Chanixasena, a forgotten 
hero of Rajputana. 

Historical and cultural research 
in Balli 

Gopala I of Bengal 

The discovery of a Georgian in- 
scription near the Iswara 
Gangi ^iva Temple at Benares. 


Obher papers could not be read as their writers either did not 
attend the Conference or were engaged in the work of other sections. 


Proceedings of the Classical Sanskrit Section. 


The meetings of this Section were held on the 18th and 19th 
December. Pandit Vanamali Chakravarti Vedautatirtha was in the 
chair. 


The following gentlemen read the papers mentioned against 
their names on the 18th December. 1930 


1 . Dr. Haradatta Sharma 

2. Pt. S. S. Suryanarayan 

Shastri. 

3. Miss Godavari Ketkar . . 

4. Mr.P.V.Kane 

5. Dr. Amareshwar Thakur 

6. Mr. H. R. Davekar 

7. Prof. S. P. Chaturvedi . . 


Kuntaka’s conception of the 
Gunas. 

Haradatta Mi^ra and Haradatta 
Sivacarya. 

The Similes in the Ramayan. 
Fragments of Kohala. 

Laws of ownership. 

Some readings in Bhamaha’s 
Kavyalahkara 

Bhrhgaduta, a new Khanda- 
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There was no discussion on any of the aforesaid papers. 

At the request some members of the Section the President 
agreed to deliver his speech at the close of the meeting on the second 
day, and not at 11 a.m this day as shown in the programme. 

The second meeting of the Section was held on the 19th and the 
following gentlemen read the papers mentioned against their 
names: — 

1. Pandit Dayanand Jha . . Some researches in Hindu 

Astronomy. 

2. Prof. Chintaharan Characteristic features of 

Chakravarti. Sattaka form of drama. 

3. Prof. Kunhan Raja . . A new drama of Bhasa. 

4. Pt. Dinanatha Shastri . . Suparnachiti Method of meas- 

urement of time. 

5. Dr. Mangaldeva Shastri Harisvami, Commentator of the 

^atapatha Brahmana and the 
date of Skandasvami, Com- 
mentator of the Rgveda. 

No discussion was held on any of the papers read. 

The gentlemen noted below were absent and their papers mentioned 
against their names could therefore not be read * — 

1. Prof. D. C. Bhattaoharya Mandana, Sure^vara, and 

Bhavabhuti: the problem of 
their identity. 

. . The Education of the Prince m 
Ancient India. 

.. Sri Harga’s place in Sanskrit 
Literature. 

. . The place of science in Sanskrit 
Literature. 

(1) The Dhvanyaloka and the 
text of the Dhvanikarikas ; 

and 

(2) The Vrndavana Kavya and 
its author. 

Mr. R. M. Joshi, who was present, did not bring his paper. It 
could not therefore be read. 

The meeting terminated with a brief presidential speech^ which 
embodied the purport of the President’s written speech, which, he 
said, was not completely ready for delivery. Sanskrit grammar was 
the main theme of his speech. He pointed out that, in spite of the 
restraints imposed by grammarians like Papird, the language had 
considerably changed and would not cease to do so, as long as it 
continued to be written. He therefore emphasised the need of an 


2. Prof. S.K. Das 

3. Pt. K, L. V. Shastri 

4. Dr. Ishwar Datta 

5. Prof. Siva Prasad 

Bhattaoharya, 
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up-to-date Sanskrit grammar, ■which should contain all that is correct 
and reasonable both in Western scholars like Whitney and ancient 
Indian scholars like Panini. He also laid stress on the necessity of 
a complete Sanskrit dictionary compiled from an Indian point of 
view. Pinally he deprecated the slow progress that research work 
has hitherto made in India and exhorted the scholars present to 
carry on with redoubled vigour. 


Proceedings of the Arabic and Persian Section. 

The meetings of this Section were held on the 18th and 19th 
with Shamsul-Ulama Dr. Hedayat Hussain, Ph.D., in the chair. 

On the 18th December, 1930, the proceedings began at 10 A.M. 
The room (History Department, Patna College) was full to over- 
flowing. The foUowitig papers were read : — 

1. Ali bin Rabban and his works by Dr. Zobair Siddiqui. 

There was some discussion as to the correct word Mazeyar. 

2. Omar Khayam by Maulana Syed Solaiman Nadvi. The 

paper deals with the sources of information about 
Khayam’s birth and death, part of the paper was read. 

3. The Dervishes of the Janissaries by Dr. Julius Germanus 

4. Arabic and Latin Script in Turkey by Dr. Julius Germanus. 

The paper was discussed by the author m a very interest- 
ing way. 

5. The presidential address by Shamsul-Dlama Dr. Hedayat 

Hussain. In this learned address the development of 
education and erudition in early Medieval India under 
the Muhammadan monarchs was portrayed. The disserta- 
tion started with the reign of Shihab-ud-din Muhammad 
Ghori in the 12th Century A.D. and traced the progress 
of culture and learning through the reigns of subsequent 
Muhammadan Monarchs. The general interest and zeal 
for learning shown by the Islamic rulers, their plentiful 
munificences towards the cause of education, the flourish- 
ing scholarly authors, the erudite works published and the 
educational systems under the Muhammadan rulers in 
pre-Mughal period were all dealt with. Among the 
Monarchs Nasir-ud-din ' the Ascetic Emperor Ghiyas-ud- 
din Balban, Jalal-ud-din, Ala-ud-din !^alji, Piroz Shah 
Tughlaq, and Sikandar Lodi showed considerable interest 
in scholarship and munificently patronised education, 
although every monarch has received due treatment of 
the individual part he played in the propagation of learning. 
The scholarly authors and their works, though too nu- 
merous to be enumerated, were mentioned and received 
a just treatment in the dissertation. Every subject 
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of medieval interest, such, as — History, Jurisprudence, 
Logic, Astronomy, Politics, and Literature — properly 
dealt with. Every authority of importance, such as — 
Firishta, Badauni, Eaverty, Barani, and Ma'arif — ^had 
been consulted and were quoted frequently. Moreover 
every available document of original interest had been 
perused. Besides tracing the development of education 
the political and social backgrounds of the times were 
incidentally portrayed. 

6. Early Persian Poetry by Dr. M. NizamudJin. There was 
some discussion on Bahram Gore’s connection with Arabia. 

The meeting was adjourned at about 2 P.M. 

On I9th December, 1930, the proceedings began at 11 a.m. 
The attendance was as usual. The following papers were read ■ — 

1. The two traditional mistakes by Maulana Abdul Aziz Maiman. 

2. An imlcnown Arabic Ode (by An Nazzar) by Dr S. M. Hossain, 

3. Rationalism in Islam by Professor M. Mozaffaruddin 

4. A forgotten Persian poet by Professor Andalib Bhadani. 

5. Abu Tammam’s poetry by Dr. A. Haque. 

6. Urua, the beggar minstrel by Professor S. M. Badruddin, 

The following papers were not read on account of the absence 
of their authors or for want of time 

1. History of Arabic poetry by Maulana Abdus Subhan, 

Madrasa Islamia Shamsul Hilda, Patna. 

2. Arabic, the mother of semetic languages by Syed Muhammad 

Badruddin A1 Alavi, Muslim University. 

3. Characteristic features of Arabic poetry by Professor Abid 

Ahmad Ali, Muslim University. 

4. The affinity of the Persian, Urdu, Hindi, and Bengali with 

the Arabic by the law of interchange by E. N. Saha, 
M.E.A.S,, Benares. 

5. Hazrat Shahr Banu by Mr. S. Maqbul Ahmad, Allahabad. 

6. Unique beauty of Arabic language by Professor A. Latif, 

Chittagong College. 

7. Hafiz of Shiraz according to his own view by Mr. S. M. Eushau, 

B.A., Madras. 

S. A note on the autograph copies of Saeb’s diwan by Professor 
M. Mahfuzul Haque, M.A., Presidency College. 

9. Letters of Eashiduddin relating to India by Professor 
Muhammad Shafi, Lahore College. 


Proceedings of the Section of Fine Arts. 

Meetings of this Section were held on the 1 8th and the 1 9th 
December, 193(1. Mr. Ajit Ghosh was in the chair and the meeting 
of the first day was graced by the presence of the General President, 
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Dr Hira Lai, and other distinguished people. The following papers 
were read : — 

1. Pandit N Changalvarayan read his paper ' Music and musical 

instruments of the Tamils \ 

2. Prof. Muhammad Abdulla Chugtai read his paper on Hindu 

mimature painters of the 18th and 19th centuries. 
President made a brief observation on the paper 

3 Presidential address by Mr, Ajit Ghosh, M.A., BL. 

4 Dr. Andreas Nell from Colombo asked for information on 

certain points, which was supplied. 

On the 19th December, 1930, amongst the members were present : 
Miss Katherine Ball, Kai Bahadur Rama Prasad Chanda, Kumar 
Sarat Kumar Roy, Mr Nirod Bandhu Sanyal, M.A., B.L., Prof, 
Kshitish Chandra Sarkar, M.A., B.L., Mr. Tarapada Bhattacharyya, 
Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee, Ph.D., Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh, 
and others. 

1. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee read his paper— ‘ Some problem 

in the origin of Culture and Art in India Rai Bahadur 
Rama Prasad Chanda dwelt on the question of contact 
between Mesopotamia and Indus Valley Culture 

2. Prof. Elshitish Chandra Sarkar read his paper — ' A new speci- 

men of Surya from Varendra ’ which was illustrated by a 
plate. 

3. Mr Nirod Bandhu Sanyal, M.A., B.L., read his paper— 

‘ Aghora-Rudra which was illustrated by a plate. 

4. Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh read his paper — ' Archaeological 

evidences in support of the origin and development of 
Indian painting and musical instruments in ancient 
times which was illustrated. 

5. Prof. Tarapada Bhattacharyya, M.A , read his paper ' The 

Manasara and other treatises on Indian Architecture 

The rest of the papers (numbering two) were taken as read. 
President remarked that papers numbered 2, 3, and 5 ought to have 
been included in the Archaeological Section. 

Note, — Dr. Stella Kramrish did neither come nor did she submit 
her paper. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterjee promised to send his full 
paper later on. 


Proceedings of the Section of Indian Philosophy. 

The meetings of this Section were held on the I8th and 19th 
December with Dr. S. K. Belvalkar in the chair. After the presidential 
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address was deliyered the following papers were read in the two 
meetings : — 

1. Eai Bahadur Sardar M. V. Is Bhagavadgita post-Buddhist ? 

Kibe. 

2. Pt. Earn Swarup Sastn . . Pracina Nyaya and Navya 

Nyaya (in Sanskrit). 

3. Pt. Devikanta Sidhanta Shastri Tantratattvam. 

4. Prof. D. Srinivasachar . . A Critical Eeview of Sattarka 

Dipavali — a Pracina Tika 
recently unearthed. 

5. Prof. Umesh Chandra Bhatta- The Concept of Svadharma m 

charya the Gita. 

6. Prof, Dakshinaranjana Sastn The Lokayatikas and the 

Kapalikas. 

7. Prof . Umesha Misra .. GaudapadaBhasya and Mathara 

Vrtti. 

8. Prof. Asutosh Shastri . . Vedantic Intuition and Mysti- 

cism. 

9. Prof. Hirendralal Sengupta . Exponents of the Madhyamika 

Philosophy 

10. Pt. N. Ayyasvami Sastri . . The Madhyamartha-Samgraha 

of Bhava-Viveka (Restoration 
from the Tibetan Version). 

11. Mr. R. Nagaraj Sharma . . New light on Srivijayendra* 

tirtha’s works. 

Renaissance of Realism in 
Indian Philosophy. 

12. Mr. Ramakantacharya . . Was Sri Sankara a Vaishnavite? 

13. Mr. Dharmendra Brahmachari A ^ Note on the Adhyasa of 

Sankara, 

14. Dr. D. M. Datta . . Theory of Pak§ata. 

15. Mr. R. Chand . . . . The Doctrine of Transmigration 

of Soul, Indian and Greek. 

16. Mr. Krishnamoorthi Sarma . . The Mandukya Karikas of 

Gaudapada. 

17. Mr. H. R. Rangaswami Madhava— an old Sahkhya 

Aiyangar. teacher. 

18. Prof. T. R. Chintamani . . Praka^a, Srikara, and K^irasa- 

garamisra— three old Mimaih- 


Proceedings of the Vedic Section. 

On the first day (i.e. the 18th December, 1930), the proceedings 
began at 10-30 a.m. The President declared at the outset that, 
as a rule, he could allow only ten minutes for the reading of a paper 
and five for any discussion that might ensue. First of all, 
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Dr. Woolner was asked to read kis paper entitled, ‘ Rgveda and the 
Punjab’. No discussion followed. Prof Lachhmidhar ^astri then 
read a summary of his paper on ‘ The Home of the Aryas ’. A 
lively discussion followed in which Dr. Woolner, Mr. P. Ohand, 
Dr. Mangaldev Sastri, and others took part. The third paper read 
and discussed was that of Dr. C. Kunhan Raja entitled ^ The 
Valabhi School of Vedabhasyakaras The paper took nearly an 
hour and appeared to be highly appreciated by the audience. In 
the discussion that followed Mr. R. Ohand, Dr. Laksman Sarup, 
Dr. Mangaldeo Sastri, and several others took part. With the reading 
of Mr. H. C. Chakladar’s ‘Contribution of Bihar to Vedic Culture’ 
the proceedmgs of the first day came to a close. 

The sectional business began next day at 10-15 A.M. with the 
reading of the presidential address on ‘ Vedic Interpretation and 
Tradition’. It took nearly an hour, after which Prof. K. Chatto- 
padhyaya was asked to read his paper on ‘ The Cradle of the India- 
Vrtra Myth ’. In the ensuing discussion Mr. H. 0. Chakladar, 
Dr. Sukthankar, and several other scholars took part, but the dif&culty 
of discussing on the merits of an original paper, of which nothing 
beyond the name had been previously known to the audience, was 
most keenly felt here. Dr. Siddheswar Varma was next asked to 
read his ‘ Studies m the Accentuation of Sama Veda '. A lively 
discussion, led by Dr. Taraporewala, Mr. K. Chat^topadhyaya, the 
President, and others, went on simultaneously with the reading and 
illustration of the main points in the paper. 

With the reading of the last-mentioned paper the proceedings 
came to a close, the papers of Prof. Ekendranath Ghosh, Prof. 
S. V. Venkateshwar and the writer of ‘Nidanasutra of the Sama 
Veda who were absent, having been taken as read. 

Proceedings of the Philology Section. 

There were two sittings, one on the 18th and another on the 
19th of December, 1930. 

On the first day, selections from the long paper of Dr. S. Varma 
were read. There was running discussion right through and the 
paper was of great interest. 

On the second day, the President delivered his address on the home 
of Indo-Europeans. 
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Then Dr. RhaMdulla read his paper on the Munda affinities of 
Bengali Rev Dr Bodding, who was present, offered some interesting 
remarks on Santali. 

The other papers were taken as read. 

Tl^e Eollowiug is the list of papers accepted by the Section in 
addition to the address of the President, viz. 'The home of the 
Tnd()'Euroi)eans ’ •— 

(1) The whispered vowels in Indo-Avyan by Baburam Saksena, 

lilsij., Allahabad. 

(2) Some linguistic technical terms and their rendering into 

Sanskrit and Arabic by Prof S. K. Chatterji, Calcutta 

(3) Munda affinities of Bengali by Dr. Shahidulla, 

(4) Cidika Paisaoi by Dr. P. C Bagchi, Calcutta. 

(5) Dialects of the Khasali group by Dr. S. Varma. 

(li) Th(‘ tiudiary stage of Indo-Aryan by Prof. S. K. Chatter]!, 
Calcutta. 

(7) Some peculiarities of the Sorathi Dialect by D. E. Mankad. 
(S) The Study of Telegu roots by Dr. C Narayana Eao. 

(!)) A phomdic transcript from Toda by Prof. S. K. Chatterji. 

(10) Chiiiisse transcriptions of foreign words by Dr. P. 0. Bagch, 

('alcuita. 

(11) The di^vidopment of the palatal sounds in some Sanskrit 

vernaculars by Dr. D. M, Datta, Patna. 

(12) Koine of the Aryans by Lakshmidhar Kalle, M.A., Delhi. 


Proceedings of the Urdu Section. 

X’linc(' were two HiUings, with Mr. S. Khudabaksh, Bar.-at-Law, 
ill till' ulmir, <iu tilin 17tli Djcombw at 6 p.m. There was a Moshaerah. 

Till' |H'(i(;i‘wliu( 5 H began at (( r.M. The hall (Wheeler Senate 
H'lnwi) was fully paebd; and a large number of distinguished 
siiliolats and vIsIIdw also wore present. In the absence of the 
Priwiileut, the chair wiw tabn by Qazi A. Wadood, Esq., Bar.-at-Law. 
A large mitnliiir of poets rocitod their poems. Among those the 
following wore most prominent and their poems were much appre- 
oiaUsl :~ 

IVot. A. Mannan, ‘ Bcdil of Patna College. 

Prof. ' An(lalil) .Shndaui of j)acca University. 

Mniwhi SiikhdiH) Prasad Verma, ‘ Bismil of Allahabad. 

M, Reya/, llnHaii Khan, ‘ Khayai Patna. 

Mr. Nasiniddin Hnsain, ' Ntwir Bar.-at-Law, Patna. 

Dr, ‘ Molmruk’, Patiia. 

Dr. ‘ Majmm Patim. 
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The Moshaerah was a grand success in every sense. It was 
closed in thunders of applause at about 10 p.m. 

The proceedings recommenced at 10 a.m. on the 19th December. 
Almost all the distinguished Urdu, Persian, and Arabic scholars that 
had come from different places to attend the Oriental Conference were 
present. 

The presidential address was a very interesting but brief survey 
of the whole field of Urdu Literature in general, and of the part Bihar 
had played in the development of Urdu in particular. It evoked 
much enthusiasm and was finished in great acclamation. 

Pa/pers read, 

1. MusJmfi and his Circle, by Q. A, Wadood, B.A., Bar.-at-Law, 

This paper is very illuminating and throws much new 
light on the subject. Part of the paper was read. 

2. Rasikh as a Rekhta-Writer of Patrui, by S. M. Ataur Rahman, 

M.A. This paper shows real research work in a 
field little explored before. It is very interesting and 
instructive. Part of the paper was read. 

3. The Origin and Cfrowth of Ronmnce in Classical Urdu Literature, 

and its Influence on Modem Urdu Fiction, by Yusufuddin 
Balkhi, B.A. This paper also evinces genuine merit. 
Part of the paper was read. 

4. Modem tendencies in Urdu literature, by Saidul Haq. Part 

of this paper also was read and was much appreciated. 

5. An Ancient Poet of Urdu, by Prof. Masood Hasan Razvi, 

M.A. The paper was not read in the absence of the 
writer. 

6. The nature of Hindu contribution to modern Urdu Poetry, by 

Prof. Moham Singh, M,A. The paper was not read in the 
absence of the writer. 

The meeting terminated after 12 a.m. It was one of the most 
successful sectional meetings of the Conference, as testified in the 
‘ Maarif ’ by the Director of Shibli Academy, Azamgarh, who 
himself graced the meeting by his presence. 

Proceedings of the Anthropological Section. 

There were two meetings of this Section, with Eai Bahadur 
Sarat Chandra Roy in the chair. 

In the first meeting, held on the 18th December, the following 
papers were read : — 

1. Prof. K. P. Mitra—Ahivataroga (No. 6), (Full discussion 
by Rev. P. 0. Bedding.) 
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2. Prof. K. R. Pisharoti — The origin of ornaments (being a 

study of Karala Ornaments) Discussion by the President, 
Prof. K P. Mitra, Rai SaMb Manoranjan Ghosh. 

3. Prof. Kshiti Mohan Sen — ^Anandaghana, the Jain mystic 

(No. 11). Discussion by Dr. Bagchi, Prabhudutt Shastri, 

4. Mr. P. K Shastri — The f^oblem of Religious Consciousness 

as solved in Sikhism (No. 8). Read for him by Dr. P. D. 
Shastri. 

5. Dr. P. C. Bagchi— Foreign Element in the Tantras (No. 5). 

6. Prof. P. C. Mahalanobis— A Revision of Risley’s Anthropo- 

metrical Data relating to Indian Castes and Tribes (No. 16). 
Discussion by the President and Dr. Bodding. 

Put from the chair and unammously carried the following 
resolution 

Resolved that the Anthropological Section of the Sixth All- 
India Oriental Conference recommend to and request Government 
that early steps be taken for making provision for taking more 
exhaustive anthropometric measurements of all the tribes and castes 
of India. 

7. Prof. N. M. Acharyya— Traces of Sakti Worship at Puri 

(No. 9). 

Dr. J. J. Modi read his paper on a Parsi High Priest (Dastur) 
Azar Kaiwan with his Zoroastrian Disciples at Patna in the 16th- 
17th centuries A.C, 

The second meeting was held on the 19th December, 1930, and the 
following papers were read *— 

1. Prof. K. P. Mitrar— The Svastika (No. 7). 

2. Presidential Address. 

3. Dr. B. Bhattacharyya— The cult of Bhutadamara (No. 2). 

4. Pt. R. M. Shastri— The Kayasthas (No. 23). 

5. Rai Sahib Manoranjan Ghosh— Terra-cotta figurines in the 

Patna Museum and their relation to ethnological races 
of India (No. 14), with plates. (Plates with the author.) 

6. Pandit Jamuna Prasad— Dharmastadava^yakata ca (m 

Sanskrit) (No. 26). 

7. Prof. Chintaharan Chakravarti' — The cult of Jayadurga. 

(Paper not given.) 

Other papers on the printed list were taken as read. 


Proceedings of the Hindi and Oriya Sections. 

Both these sections had each two sittings on the 18th and 19th 
December. Mr. B. Shyam Sundar Das, the President of the Hindi, 
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delivered a learned speech in Hindi, and two papers were read m the 
meetings of the Section presided over by him 

1. Pandeya Ramavatar Sharma — Kabir ha Kdvya. 

2 Prof. G-anri Shanher — The Mahabharata in Hindi translations. 

The Oriya Section was presided over by Mr. G. C. Praharaj, 
Besides his learned address, two papers were read in the meetmgs of 
the Section presided over by him : — 

1. Raja Bahadur of Tekkab— History of the Oriya Literature. 

2. Prof. Priyaranjan Sen— Western Influence in Onya Literature. 


Proceedings of the Bengali Section. 

This Section had two sittings, one on the 18th and the other on 
the 19th December. The President, Rai Sahib Nagendra Nath 
Vasu, was absent and Professor Kshitimohaii Sen Sastri, M.A., 
of Viswa Bharati, Santiniketan, was selected by the General 
Secretary to act as the President. 

The paper of Mp. G. C. Saha ‘the Origin of Onomatopoetic 
words in Bengali ’ was rejected by the Acting President 

The Presidential Address of Rai Sahib Nagendra Nath Vasu 
was read, 

In the second sitting on the 19th December, Professor Gopal 
Haidar, M.A , B.L., read his paper ‘Legend of Raja Gopi Chand^ 
which was very much appreciated by scholars and others present. 
A discussion followed in which Dr. Mohammad ShahiduUah of Dacca 
University and Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji of Calcutta University 
and the Acting President took part. 

Dr. ShahiduUah of the Dacca University in congratulating the 
writer of the paper referred to the date of the Nathas who on an 
examination of the Nepalese sources, he concluded following 
M. Sylvain Levi, must have flourished in the 7th-8th centuries A.D. 

Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji of Calcutta University said 
that he could not add anything of more interest to the foregoing. 
The writer was working under him and he had suggested to him the 
subject of the discussion as one raismg certain important problems. 
He was inchned to believe that until they had more lucky finds, 
perhaps from Tibet or Nepal, the problems would not admit of any 
solution. 
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The Acting President, Professor Kshitimohan Sen of Viswa Bharati, 
brought to the notice of the writer and the ladies and gentlemen 
present of some new sources which he had come across in the course 
of his searches for mediaeval mystic songs. The legend persisted in 
distant localities, among monastic and ascetic orders who are shy of 
public gaze and publicity. Thus the Yogis have their seats and 
manuscripts in the Frontier and in the Kalabhairava temple of the 
Gorakhpanthis in Lahore. Songs about them or manuscripts of their 
order are commonly found among the mendicants and in monastic 
libraries at Hinglaj in Sindh, at Dinadhar Hill in Cutch, in Kathiawar 
and Bhavnagar. The Kabirpanthis speak of the meeting between 
Kabir and Gopichandra. The cults and traditions of the Nathas 
persisted and may be traced in those of the Batils and Darveshes 
who had adopted Islam. Hence the full and complete study of the 
question is possible, according to the speaker, only if one devotes 
oneself to make it a life-work, by living amongst these various 
orders of people and learning what they had to impart, but would 
never do so except to the really deserving, who approach them not 
with intellectual curiosity but with a living spiritual fervour and 
hunger. 

The Acting President gave his address on the Baiils of Bengal on 
which he is a recognised authority. The address was highly in- 
teresting and many of the songs and sayings of these mystics, full of 
poetic beauty and spiritual fervour, were brought before the public 
for the first time. 
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ARCK4:OLOGY IN INDIA AND ITS IMPORTANCE FOR 
INDIAN HISTORY. 

De. Hieananda iSastei, M.A , MO.L., D.Lttt. 

India is an ideal country for lesparch. Her ancient literature 
uicluding the Rgvpda which is decidedly the oldest book known in 
this world, her ancient civilisation which is still surviving, her 
numberless old sites full of antuiuities of all sorts lying unexplored 
from Kanyakumari to the toot of the great Himalayas afford very 
rich material to the explorer in whatever branch of research he may 
engage himself without ever causing him very strenuous labour 
or enormous expenditure provided, of course, he has a desire to get 
at it. India will prove a real vasundham for him 

Indians of the hoary past did not care much for history, not 
because they were destitute of historical instinct but because they 
cared more for the next world than for the matter of fact human 
existence. To them the world before their eyes was mdyd or illusion 
and what was beyond the grave or the imaMna’b'hXmi was the 
real world. It is owing to this wrong or perverted conception of 
metaphysics that we do not possess real historical works written by 
the ancients of this country. It is on this account that we practi- 
cally know nothing in regard to our groat sages and heroes and 
it IS on this account that we arc led to take them to be mere myths. 
The wonfler of wonders is that whereas the stones of other countries 
which were formerly taken to be allegories are gradually being 
proved to be historical facts, our legends, itiMaas, fwWfyGba, etc., 
remain hardly more than mere fiction. Even the AmVmn are 

now being taken seriously and the seven voyages of Sindbad the 
bailor, to be history, so much so, that endeavours are now being 
made to trace out the valley of diamonds in right earnest. This 
would not have been the case had our ancestors thought of this 
living world also and not preferred to waste their energies on parvato 
vahumm, dhumdt; yan^n=awam im=^n^aivam, and so on. One 
would wonder indeed when he remembers that these very scholars had 
the mottoes like yas=tarkei:i=dnusandhattet sa dharmmam vedu, 
efarali, and na ardnta'^ya sakhydya devdlj,, i.e. 'He alone knows 
what dlmrma is, whose investigations are based on tmha, i e. 
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critical acumen/ and that ‘ the gods do not become friendly without 
one’s exerting himself In spite of all such sayings the fact remains 
that ancient India, though long after the Vedic age which was full of 
life and vigour and where people were taking the world as a reality 
and not as mere mdyrl, was more for the world beyond the grave 
than for the immediate present, more for to-morrow than for to-day. 

The veil of darkness which encompasses their lives is so very 
impenetrable that even the sharp spade of Archaeology sometimes 
becomes blunt while tearing it asunder. We know next to nothing 
regarding the personal history of rsis like Yaska, Panini, Patanjali 
and others and writers like Bhasa, Kalidasa and others. What did 
we know regarding Emperors like Asoka and Samudragnpta and 
others before epigraphists cams in with their discoveries to help us ? 
What the late Dr. V. Smith stated about Samudragupta, the mighty 
Gupta Emperor, is equally applicable to many a worthy son of India 
who came on the stage, played his part and disappeared and we have 
to make guesses regarding his personality. ‘By a strange irony of 
fate this great king (Samudragupta) — warrior, poet, and musician— 
who conquered nearly all India and whose alliances extended from 
the Oxus to Ceylon, was unknown even by name to the historians of 
India. . . . His lost fame has recently been slowly recovered by the 
minute and laborious study of inscriptions during the last eighty 
years ; and the fact that it is now possible to write a long narrative 
of the events of his memorable reign is perhaps the most conspicu- 
ous illustration of the success gained by patient archseological 
research in piecing together the fragments from which alone the 
chart of the authentic early history of India can he constructed.’ 
Had our forefathers bequeathed to us real itihdsas accounts — 
the history of this country would have had a different reading. 
Luckily for us, they have left behind them archaeological, epigraphi- 
cal, numismatic and other materials which, when properly worked 
out, do help us to collect historical facts regarding ancient India. 
The Government of India by creating and maintaining the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey Department has enabled us to bring a good deal of 
such material to light. In realising that the preservation of the 
relics of the past is a primary obligation and a duty we owe not 
only to India but to the whole civilised world, Government has 
recognised the debt it owes to its forerunners. The conservation or 
preservation of monuments, the working out of tlie historical 
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material and the maintenance of the agency through which it is being 
accomplished, I mean the ArohsBologlcal Survey Department, are real 
boons conferred on us, for which we are all thankful. But for this 
noble work much of the material on which Indologists are now 
engaged would have been lost, possibly for ever. It is to Lord 
Curzon, 111 the first place, that all this is mostly due and we are 
highly grateful to him for it. Without indulging in platitudes, I 
would like to say some words about the pioneers of Archaeological 
Research in India and other scholars, Indian as well as European, 
who have done substantial work in biinging to light the facts relat- 
ing to our past history, such as Henry T Colebrooke, Horace Hayman 
Wilson, Sir William Jones, Bhauda Ji, Bajendra Lai Mitra, etc. My 
not mentioning other scholars should not be taken as implying that 
they did not do anything, or as casting any reflections on them. 
Some worked on lines other than archaeological, while the rest busied 
tliemselves in their own way. My dhanyavadas go to all to whom 
they are due. 

First of all I should mention the glorious name of James 
Prinsep to whom we are indebted for the decipherment of the 
Brahmi alphabet. This great scholar was born on the 20th of 
August, 1799, and died in 1840. He was an assay-master at the 
Calcutta Mint as well as Secretary of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
in succession to H. H. Wilson and, devoting his leisure to Indian 
inscriptions and numismatics, succeeded in determining the value 
of practically all the ancient Brahmi symbols, between 1834 
and 1837. By erecting the Prinsep’s Ghat, an archway on the 
l)ank of the Hooghly, in his memory, the citizens of Calcutta and 
through them, all of us, have paid the debt of gratitude, at least 
to some extent, which was due to that great r^i. Sir Alexander 
Cunningham is the next sage to whom, I should say, India is highly 
indebted for the noble work he did for her. He entered the service 
of the Government of India as a Lieutenant of the Eoyal Engineers 
in June, 1831, and set himself almost at once to the researches that 
have made his name so well known. Within three years of service 
he gave us his first publication, viz. ‘ The correction of a mistake 
regarding some of the Roman coins found in the Tope at Manikiyala 
opened by M. Court’ [Jowrnal of The Asiatic Society of Bengal^ 
Vol. Ill, pp. 635 ff.). He was selected for the post of the 
Director-General of the Archaeological Survey of India in 1870. 
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In connection with that office he has given us the twenty- one 
well-known volumes of his Archceological Siiivey ItepoTts, He has 
also given ns The Bhilsd Topes, The Ancient Geography of Indiai The 
Stupa of BharhiU and other publications. Whatever criticism may 
be applied, Cunningham’s works will be found to be lull of valuable 
information so very helpful in elucidating many a knotty point 
connected with archseological research. He must have been a many- 
sided scholar who could deal with coins, inscriptions, sculptures, 
and other subjects falling within the domain of Indian Archaeology 
In respect of topography he was perhaps a genius, as almost all 
of his identifications of ancient towns, sites, etc. etc., prove to be 
correct. Dr. James Burgess was an accomplished scholar and zealous 
worker, who played a great part in the development of Indian 
historical and archaeological research. He was Scotch by birth and 
was born in 1832 at Kirkmahoe in Dumfriesshire He came to 
India in 1855 as Professor of Mathematics in the Doveton College 
at Calcutta. In 1861 he became the head of the Sir Jamsetjee 
Jejeebhoy Parsee Benevolent Institution at Bombay. While he was 
working in this capacity his mterest in arohseological matters was 
aroused by the caves at Elephanta and other places. Tlie first 
great service which he rendered to the scientific world was when he 
started in 1872 the well-known journal, The Indian Antiquary, Many 
prominent scholars, both European and Indian, responded to his 
call and contributed to this journal, and its pages have laid before us 
many valuable contributions by them and by him. Dr. Burgess 
carried on the publication of this journal, chiefiy at his own cost, for 
thirteen years and then, finding his hands to be full w^jth his official 
duties, he made it over to Sir Richard Carnac Temple and the late 
Dr. Fleet in 1884. Besides publishing several very useful works like 
the Reports on Buddhist Cave Temples and their inscriptions, he 
brought out in collaboration with James Fergusson the well-known 
work of primary importance, namely, The Gave Temples of India. 
He succeeded Sir Alexander Cunningham as Director-General of the 
Archaeological Survey of India in 1886. Finding that the pages 
of the Indian Antiquary were insufficient, he started the Epigraplua 
Indica, the first volume of which was finished m 1892. This journal 
was at first brought out as a supplement to the Indian Antiquary 
but since 1921 it has been published independently under the authori- 
ty of the Government of India, as a record of the Archaeological 
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iSurvey Department. He died at the age of 85, spending his long 
life in serving the Muse of Archaeology so very meritoriously. Then 
comes the revered name of George Buhler, to whom Indian Epigraphy 
owes ever so much He was born at Borstal m Hanover in the 
house of a clergyman in 1837 and died at the age of 61 in 1898, 
being drowned while boating in a lake. It was he who realised the 
value of traditional Sanskrit learning and its repository, the oft- 
despised ‘ Pandit’, for whom he had nothing but profound respect — 
fj^inl gmiam vefti na vetti niT-gmiah. We know how he insisted 
on the appointment of a thorough-bred sdsfrln of the old school, both 
for the help of the advanced students and for his own assistance. 
His numerous publications, especially the works on Indian Inscrip- 
tions, his search for Sanskrit and other manuscripts, his works on 
our Dharma-msiras, his Encyclopaedia of Indo-Aryan Research, in 
particular, his masterly treatises on the Indian Brahmi Alphabet and 
Palmgraphy with his well-known nine palseographic tables— works 
not yet superseded or supplemented — will keep his sacred memory 
quite fresh in the minds of every Indologist of whatever nationality 
he might be. It is said that in the depth of knowledge of Sanskrit 
he could equal our old mstrls and, excepting Whitney’s, his Sanskrit 
learning remains unsurpassed in Europe. Franz Kiclhorn was the 
other European scholar who, together with his friend, the late 
Professor Buhler, exercised a great influence in opening the eyes 
of the learned world in Europe to the importance of traditional 
Indian acholarsliip. ‘ It had become fashionable to distrust Indian 
tradition, and to try to find the way back to the old Indian civilisa- 
tion without consulting it/ It was both Buhler and Kielhorn who 
showed that this was a grave mistake. Kielhom studied Sanskrit 
grammar under the guidance of the Pandits themselves—the very 
Pandits whom some of us look down upon with scorn. In Europe 
he was considered as ' the only scholar who had thoroughly pene- 
trated into the depths of the old grammatical system of the Hindus 
His study of the Vyakarar^a according to traditional methods 
enabled him to give us a masterly edition of Patanjali’s Mahdbhdsya 
and of Nagoji’s Paribhasendusekhara. It is impossible here to 
enumerate the many important contributions Indian history owes to 
him. John Faithful Fleet is known to us by his volume on the 
Gupta Inscriptions in the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum Series, and 
his work on Kanarese Inscriptions. He came to Bombay in 1867, 
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In 1872 he was appointed Educational Inspector of the Southern 
Districts of the Bombay Presidency. In 1875 he became Assistant 
Political Agent in the South Mahratta Country and Kolhapur but in 
1883 he was appointed to the specially created post of Government 
Epigraphist for India and was engaged on preparing the aforemen- 
tioned volume on the Gupta iTiscnpUons . He reverted to the 
Eevenue Service as Collector in 1886 and retired as Commissioner in 
1897. We feel indebted to him for his studies in Indian Epigraphy 
which were characterised by his mastery of the classical and verna- 
cular languages, namely, Sanskrit and Kanarese, a thorough grasp 
of details combined with remarkable skill in synthesis, and a highly 
sober and critical judgment based on strictly scientific methods. As 
a Joint Editor of the Indian Antiquary, the well-known Oriental 
journal, which was starbed by Dr. Burgess in 1872, he brought out a 
number of learned articles so very helpful for constructing the early 
history of India. His paper on 'The Present Position of Indian 
Historical Besmrch ’ proved a great stimulant for rousing practical 
interest in Epigraphy. The fact that for the history of ancient India 
we are largely indebted to our epigraphical records was brought home 
to us chiefly by him. As to the value of the work he did and the 
careful manner in which epigraphical research is to be performed, liis 
own remarks may well be quoted. Says he, ‘ If life were long enough, 
I should like to re-edit up-to-date almost everything that I have 
published ... I can only express the hope that writers who may wisli 
to quote me will look to my later writings in preference to earlier 
ones.’ Fleet’s Gupta Inscriptions and the Dynasties of the Kanarese 
Districts incorporated m the Bombay Gazetteer are the two source 
books which have immortalised his name. There is no student of 
the ancient history of India who will not reverentially take up these 
works, especially the latter, for information and right guidance 
which he may look for in vain elsewhere. Mistakes there are, no 
doubt, but who does not commit mistakes ? 

Among the galaxy of Indian arohseologists, or rather epigraphists, 
the name of Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji of Gujarat, who was rightly 
called the ‘bom archaeologist’ by scholars like Buhler, stands most 
prominent. But for his ignorance of English he would have shone 
more cffulgently than he does now. It is rather due to Btihler that 
the greatness of his genius was appreciated. Dr. Bhauda Ji was his 
great patron and did much of research work in collaboration with 
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him. His epigraphical discoveries in Nepal, for v’hich Dr. Biihler 
called him ' the pathdnder in the history of Nepal’, his contribution 
to the study of Cave Numerals, to the interpretation of the now well- 
known inscription of Kharavela, the Nanaghat Inscriptions, the 
Andhra coins and his discovery of the famous Lion Capital of Mathura 
with Kharoshthi Inscriptions incised on it, etc. etc., have made him 
immortal indeed. His achievements in the domain of archaeology 
received public recognition first from the University of Leyden which, 
on the recommendation of the late Professor Kern, who was another 
rsi and did so much to bring many a fact relating to our past history 
to light, conferred upon him the Honorary Degree of Ph.D. Then 
comes the illustrious and revered name of Sir Ramaknshna Gopal 
Bhandarkar. I do not think India in recent years has produced a 
greater antiquarian so very accurate and sound in judgment. He 
was born in 1S37 and breathed his last in 1921 after earning a fair 
name not only for himself but for his country through his researches 
and very scholarly publications. His edition of books like the 
Mdlafhnddhava and various articles can well be taken as models by 
scholars who want to do similar work in this country The Earh/ 
History of the Deccan and Vaip^avism, Saivism and Mino7\Religious 
Syste 7 ns are the two great monuments he has left to perpetuate his 
memory. Tlio splendid work w^hicli this gifted son of Harasvati did 
was duly appreciated by learned societies not only in India but also 
in Europe and America and also by the Government of India. It is 
not my object to give a life sketch of him and of other scholars or to 
review^ their works. Scholars have clone that already and wx can 
read the same in publications like the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
H^oaety, Indian Antiquary, etc. It is rightly remarked that Sir 
Kamaknshna Gopal Bhandarkar was every inch a student and scholar 
and we should follow liis footsteps in our investigations and try to be 
as unbiassed and accurate as he was. To Kielhorn and Hiiltzsch, 
the two other eminent European scholars, we are highly indebted for 
the various researches they made in Indian Epigraphy. 

Rai Bahadur V. Venkayya and Mr. R. D. Banerji are the two 
8?holars who sband prominent in the galaxy of Indian researchers of 
note. The former proved to the satisfaction of Indologists that 
Indian scholars could also be accurate in theii* epigraphical researches. 
As Dr. yten Konow has rightly remarked everything that came from 
him bore testimony to the scrupulous care and conscientioiisnevss, the 
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critical acumen and the solid learning which characterised him as a 
scholar. The latter— alas ' he died too early— was a versatile scholar 
who could freely deal with matters not only epigraphical but 
archseolugical, numismatical and historical as well The numerous 
contributions he has made not only to the EpigrapMa Indica and 
other official publications but to the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal and other journals, including his monograph on the Palas, and 
his dissertations on the Indo-Scythian period of Indian history will 
do credit to any scholar. His Pdmier Kathd and his book on 
Coins, etc., are other monuments which will keep his memory ever 
fresh. Above all, his discovery of the prehistoric remains at Mohenj o- 
daro in the Indus valley is a crowning jewel to his researches. This 
discovery has upset the whole conception of Indian antiquity and, 
as a friend has already remarked, has raised the prestige of the 
Department to which he belonged. 

In the world of the living we have to honour scholars like Sir 
Aurel Stein and Sir John Marshall who have done so much to bring 
our forgotten past to light. The researches of the former give us a 
peep into the glories of Greater India of the past. The excavations 
carried under the able guidance of Sir John Marshall, the present 
eminent head of the Archaeological Department, at Taxila, Sanchi, 
Moheiijo-daro as well as other places and the conservation done at 
different places not only bring to light the relics of our forgotten 
past but give us an idea of the wmrk done— with his characteristic 
care and diligence— to preserve our glorious monuments. 

Professor D. R. Bhandarkar, the worthy son of a worthy father, 
is another luminary. So also g^re Rai Bahadurs Gaurishankar 
Hirachand Ojha and Hiralal, and Mr. K. P. Jayaewal, to whom we are 
highly indebted for the good work they have done in the domain of 
Epigraphy and in promoting the cause of the ancient history of India. 

In numismatology, besides Sir Alexander Cunningham, Rodgers, 
V. Smith, R. D. Banerji, Rapson, Nelson Wright, R. Burn, Allen 
and Hodivala stand very prominent. Some of them have given 
us learned catalogues of coins which are indispensable for the study 
of Indian numismatics. Others have written learned articles and 
books on various coins which are so very helpful for investigating 
several questions connected with Indian history. 

In naming above archseologists, epjgraphists, Indologists and 
numismatists, I have mentioned only a few. The omission of others, 
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as I have already stated, does not mean any reflection on them. 
There are ao many scholars who have done splendid work to unravel 
the past history of this vast country and we are beholden more 
or less to all of them. Tho debt we owe to these scholars 1 
would call rsi^rm. which we have to pay by studying and oontinn- 
ing their noble works. All of us, of course, cannot do this. Those 
who cannot, personally, should sympathise with and try to promote 
that work. Let not people say that the sons of the soil are indifferent 
or apathetic to it while others are doing w^hatever is possible for 
them to promote it. I cannot help remarking that m the majority 
of cases our own people are indifferent and in some cases they even 
go Ro far as to state that such a research work causes waste of 
money It is rather due to the scholars or Indologists of Europe 
that interest in archaeology and all its branches is being kept alive 
and I would bow down to them all in gratefulness for what they 
have done or are doing to promote the noble cause of Archaeology, 
Epigraphy and Numismatics. 

With these preliminary remarks I should like to tell you some- 
thing about the splendid work which archaeological research has done 
in India— a sort of smhdvalokana on it. In doing so, I cannot help 
traversing beaten ground, for most of you know about it Still, 
refreshing the memory of some and informing others of a few new 
things wdll not be out of place for one whom you have honoured by 
selecting as Chairman of the section I am presiding over. 

First of all, as a son of the dliama praihdnadeh^ I should like 
to mention tho identification of the old Lummini garden or the sacred 
spot where Siddhartha, one of the greatest men the w^orld has ever 
produced, was born. Till this was done, the great Buddha was 
considered to be not more than a mythical personage. The Ai^oka 
pillar at Rnmmindei in the Nepalese Terai with the words Eida 
Budhe jute Sakyamunl ti, Hida Bhagavam jdte ti Lurhmim-gdme 
clearly engraved in the old Brahmi script indisputably set aside all 
doubts to his being a historical reality. Now we have located the 
place where he died and was cremated and I feel a pardonable pride 
in saying that the copper-plate which I myself excavated at Kasia in 
the Gorakhpur district has considerably contributed towards clearing 
the doubts regarding the location of the antiijue Ku^anagara which 
is a most hallowed or sacred place for the Buddhist world. Other 
places like Sarnath, the Jetavana, etc., have also been identified with 
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the help of Archaeology or Epigraphy. The decipherment of Asokaii 
records is one of the very noble works of Epigraphy. What the 
finding of the dhdtus of the Buddha by the Archaeological Department 
means for the Buddhist world, especially, need not be dilated upon. 
The discovery of the inscribed stone-pillar at Besnagar, the once 
famous site of the ancient Vidisa, made in 1908-09, is of an unique 
historical importance. The inscription which it bears is the only 
lithic record yet brought to light where a clear reference is made to 
the Indo-Greek rulers of the Panjab, and proves beyond doubt that 
the Vasudeva or Krsna cult, with hhakti as its chief feature, is not a 
recent fabrication but an old sect which existed even 140 years before 
Christ. The column in which it is engraved is a garuda-dhvaja or a 
flag-stafi surmounted, instead of by a banner, by the representation 
of Garuda, the well-known vehicle of Vishnu. It was set up, 
as you all know, in honour of Vasudeva by the Bhagavata Heliodorus, 
the son of Diya or Dion who went there from Taxila during the reign 
of Antialkidas. The discovery of the Sanskrit inscription at isapur 
near Mathura has its own value for the Kushana epoch of Indian 
history. All these things are already known to you, I do not like 
to have a 'pista-jf>e8a'})>(i here to tax your patience. Besides, so many 
archseological discoveries have been made that it is impossible to 
mention them all here. You are already familiar with the prehistoric 
finds made at Harappa and at Mohenjo-daro. What these relics of 
the hoary past really are, I cannot say for certain and I doubt very 
much if the mystery enshrouding them will be solved till the 
pictographs have been deciphered. To me it appears that they are 
connected with the now forgotten Asura civilisation. The AsuravS 
are well known to ancient Sanskrit literature as the elders, and the 
Suras, as the youngers. The Suras succeeded in vanquishing the 
Asuras who had a difiereiit civilisation and whose language too was 
possibly different. One would like to infer from exiiressions like, le 
asurdl helaip helaya iti hirvmtah j>ambahh%vuh,^\iiQih Patanjah in 
his MakdbMsya, has quoted, evidently from some ancient Vedic 
work— the Madhyandina recension of the Satapatha-Brdhma'i^ia as 
noted in the Sabdakaustubha gives Helavo hdava iti vadanta^ pardba^ 
that this was the case. One is tempted to notice in this 
expression the ancient Hebrew or Sahaean word Allah which is com- 
pounded of al and ilah, meaning the god. The real significance of 
the term was forgotten in the course of ages and fanciful interpreta- 
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tions were attempted. I wonder if these pictographs form a 
of the ancient five-fold hpi ; 

Mudrd‘hpih hlpa4ipir=lipir=lekhani-s'i7nbhavd \ 
Gundikd-ghuna-sam'bMtd lipayah pancadM smrtdJi |1 
They are not connected with any known Indian script though 
they seem to contain maira -marks on them. 

Without telling old stories I might say something in regard to a 
few fresh archseological discoveries to further show the usefulness of 
archaeological research for Indian history, both new and old. The 
Indian chief who seems to have been largely responsible for vanq^uishing 
the bloodthirsty Huns, the tyrant Mihiraknla and his hosts, was hitherto 
known to us by the name of Yasodharman. The stone inscription 
which has recently been excavated at Nalanda tells us that his name* 
was Yaaovarmman and not Yasodharman. This invaluable record 
which I am bringing out in theEpigrapha Indira iuither tells us that 
Malada, the son of a Turki prince who was a minister of the said 
sovereign and his guardian of the frontier, was a devout Buddhist 
w’ho brought offerings for the image of the Buddha set up in the temple 
which Baliidiiya had built at Nalanda. That even Turks embraced 
Buddhism and bowed down to the All-Compassionate Buddha, one 
of the noblest sons of India, is a matter of pride for us indeed 

The Chola inscriptions which have been dealt with by us from 
time to time, like the two records at Uttaramallur, tell us how develop- 
ed the system of village administration was in the South during the 
Chola times. Such a system could not have come into force all of a 
sudden liko something extraneous. The details of the communities 
which then governed villages, the qualifications needed for their 
membership, the defects which disqualified persons for membership of 
such communities and the arrangement of committees, would all go to 
prove that Indians in the South were in a highly advanced stage of 
civilisation in those dayvS. For instance, the tank committee, spoken 
of in these inscriptions, seems to have been responsible for the upkeep 
of tanks used specially for irrigation It not only looked into the 
repairs ami the annual removal of silt but also dealt with the questions 
regarding endowments for tanks. The gold committee probably 
regulated the currency. The members of each committee were 
oxpec.tcd to take an active part in discussing questions brought before 
it. One of these inscriptions refers to eloquence at committee 
mootings as a special merit As the late Mr. Venkayya remarked,, 
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the age restrictioiij the educational and property qualifications laid 
down, and the principle of membership by rotation, are items which 
may commend themselves even to modern administrators. 

The Chola inscrqitions which have been brought to light fnriiisli 
indisputable evidence of the existence of a strong Indian navy about 
the 10th century of the Christian era. But for it, Rajendra-Chola, 
the potent ruler of Sou-hern India, as stated in his inscriptions 
incised on the south W’all of the famous temple of Tanjore, could 
not have attacked by sea Sangraniavijayottungavarman of Srivijaya 
or Palembang in Sumatra, and captured him along with his vessels 
and heaps of treasures. 

Inscnplions in the Far East . — The Yupa inscriptions of lung 
]\Iulavarman from Koetei (East Borneo) and other records, found in 
the Far East, would show that it was through the Brahmans in the 
first place that Brahmanical civilisation, together with the sacred lore 
and language, was carried across the eastern ocean. The Koetei 
inscriptions are incised on sacrificial stone pillars and mention that 
the erection of these yfipas or posts was due to the assembled dvija 
or twice-born priests on whom King Mulavarman had bestowed rich 
gifts in gold, cattle, and land. The inscriptions are composed in 
•Sanskrit verse and written in the archaic Grantha script. Palseo- 
graphically, they belong to about the 4th or 5th century A.C. and 
even to this day they testify to the Hindu supremacy in the Eastern 
Archipelago, m Borneo, Java and Sumatra and other places. Certain- 
ly, in those days, there was no restriction of caste, and India did not 
lose caste by crossing the sea ! 

The Sanskrit inscriptions found in Burma would tell their own 
tale. A number of them we find couched in Sanskrit and written in 
the Gupta and the Devanagari scripts. The inscriptions found on 
the platform of the Sittaung temple at Mrohaung in Arakan possess 
considerable historical value. I have been able to make only a 
preliminary examination of these documents and wish some of you 
to take up their study. One of them gives a list of kings of the 6ri- 
Bharmanuja-vamla stating the number of years each king ruled. It 
enumerates the names of 19 rulers, all ending in candra, proceeding 
from Balacandra in whose reign the inscription was written. These 
names are altogether new to us and it is quite possible that we are 
on the threshold of an important discovery and are about to 
resuscitate to life a dynasty of Hindu kings, now extinct, which held 
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sway in Burma about the mediseval period. Epigraphy which is 
unquestionably the most copious and important source of early 
Indian history supplies accurate information regarding the dark 
epochs of the long forgotten past. The well-known Kharavela ins- 
criptioHj the contents of which have been so creditably discussed by 
my friend Mr. K P. Jayaswal and the late lamented Mr. R D Banerji 
need not be dilated upon here. A fresh article on it by both 
of them is in the course of publication in the Epigrapha Indica. 
Not only the large inscriptions but the short ones also which we find 
written on seals shed definite hght on our political and rehgious 
history and also the history of the development of art in India. The 
official seals that have been unearthed enable us to draw interesting 
conclusions in regard to the system of government wffiich was in force 
during ancient days. The large sq[uare seal found at Vaisali with 
arcliaic symbols, and a three-lmed legend in the Mauryan Brahmi 
script reading Vemli’anusa7hyd7iala-Takdre w'ould show that there 
was a regular police system in vogue during the Mauryan ascendancy. 
The seal apparently belongs to the Metropolitan Police of Vaisali 
stationed at the outpost of the Takara village within the jurisdiction 
of the Vaisali municipality. Another seal excavated at the same 
old site of Vaisali goes to indicate the existence at Vaisali of a Local 
Grovernment under a Royal Viceroy of the ruling dynasty whose 
capital was Pataliputra. Some of the seals found at Nalanda, which 
still await publication, help us to establish the genealogy of certain 
kings, as does the Sonpat seal of Harsa. The clay seals of the 
Maukharis and other rulers which we have briefly noticed in our 
Annual Reports are instances of the kind. It is true that these relics 
of yore are portable and we cannot base our conclusions exclusively 
on their evidence, the more so, when we know that sometimes very 
modern things have been dug out along with them, such as the Austrian 
amulet found along with the Mauryan Police seal of VaiSali—it would 
be absurd to infer from this that the house of Hapsburg ruled in 
Vaisali before the Mauryas! Such finds only go to confirm our 
conclusions which we have drawn from other documents more or less 
of a positive nature. 

These are now old tales and you are familiar with them. 
Archaeology and epigraphy are not only helpful in constructing 
authentic history of ancient India hut of modern, I mean Muham- 
madan or Mughal India, as well Leaving aside numerous epigraphs 
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□f that period of Indian history which have been brought to light 
from time to time, I should like to speak to you of some interesting 
records connected with the time of Sivaji, the great Mahratta chief, 
who, outwitting Aurangzeb, succeeded in establishing an independ- 
ent Hindu power on the eve of the Mu^al ascendency The 
contents of this record are corroborated by the historical kdinjns 
which were composed about the time it was engraved at Tanjore. 
I hope to publish the whole material collected by a colleague of 
mine a few years ago in the form of a Memoir ere long. 

The Machhlishahr coppsr-plate inscription of Hariscandra uliioh 
I published in the Epigrapha Indica several years ago would 
tell us that it is not alw^ays safe to exclusively depend on the old 
Muslim historians of India. This document not only adds one name, 
viz. Hariscandra, to the list of the rulers of Kanauj, but would 
demonstrate that Hariscandra, the donor of the grant registered 
herein, enjoyed sovereign powers to make a gift of a village in k.(\ 
1197. The Belldiara pillar inscription, dated a few months earlier, 
records the gift of another village some two hundred miles away 
from Kanauj which, according to the Mussalman writers, was com- 
pletely devastated by Shihab-ud-din in A.D. 1193. 

That epigraphy is helpful in constructing ancient history of 
India has been amply proved. That it renders considerable assist- 
ance in writing modern history also is clear from the few instances 1 
have now given. The long Mahratta stone inscription of Tanjore, 
which we copied in 1924 and noticed m one of our reports, is a 
document of great value for the history of the Mahrattas. It records in 
chronological order several facts regarding the history of the Bhoiisle 
family, describing in detail the achievements of Shahji and his son, 
Sivaji the Great, and continues the family history down to Sarfoji, 
the ruler of Tanjore, at whose orders it was engraved, The genea- 
logy which it gives carries us back some fifteen generations as has 
been shown in the table published in the Annual Report on South 
Indian Epigraphy pertaining to the year 1924-25. 

How the Muse of Indian History has been helped by the 
numismatic handmaid will be clear if the evidence of coins that has 
been sifted by numismatists, both Indian and European, is gone 
through. Prom the time of Alexander’s invasion coins afford valuable 
aid to the building up of Indian history of every period. In fact, for 
the history of the Bactrian, Indo-Greek and Indo-Parthian dynasties, 
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coins are rather our sole guides. The noble service rendered by the 
founders of the Numismatic Society of India to popularise the study 
of coins by publishing the results of their investigations is too well 
known to the readers of the publications of the Society to require 
mention here. I cannot help remarking in this connection that the 
enthusiasm which marked the labours of numismatists like Messrs. 
R. Burn, N. Wright and other Englishmen, who have now" retired and 
left the field, is hardly to be found in their Indian successors although 
they are expected to put forth greater energy in such studies, as they 
are meant for the elucidation of the history of their own motherland . 

I do not think I am to be considered a flatterer w"hen I say that 
it is to the Europeans that we are beholden for the selfless work they 
have done in connection with the various branches of Archaeology in 
India and in teaching us the way to continue it on the scientific lines 
they have chalked out for us. My head bow^s down to them all for the 
noble work they have done for us. We also have done a good deal. 
Some of us, at least, have proved ourselves to be their equals in every 
respect — perhaps Ekalavya has superseded Drona 1 Let that be as it 
is. Time has come when Indians should come forward to take up the 
research work wholeheartedly and do it with unflagging zeal and 
redeem themselves of the debt due to their ancestors. I earnestly 
hope that what has been stated by me will make at least some of you 
take to wdiatever branch of archaeology appeals to you, in order to 
build up our ancient history and thus enable our motherland to raise 
her head in pride for her noble achievements in the past. 




AlSOKAN CHRONOLOGY. 


Radha Kitmtjd Mookekji, M.A., Ph.D., 

Professor, Lucknow University, 

A close and comparative study of the A^okan Legends and 
Inscriptions will yield a fairly complete set of dates for the impor- 
tant events in the life and reign of A^oka. Of these dates, the 
two initial ones are those for Anoka’s accession to the throne and 
for his coronation, and when these are settled, others will follow 
from them, and also from one another. The initial dates may be 
determined as follows : 

274 B.C. — Date of Anoka’s accession to the throne. This date 
is taken as the starting-point of A^okan Chronology, from which the 
reckoning of other dates will be made both backward and forward. 
The date, 274 B.C., is established by the convergence of evidence 
from different sources. If we make a start with 323 B.C, as the date 
of the commencement of Chandragupta Maurya’s sovereignty, both 
Brahminical and Buddhist texts, the and the Ceylon 

Chronicles agree in assigning the same duration for his sovereignty, 
viz. 24 years. This brings us to 299 B.C., as the date of Bindusara’s 
accession to the throne for whom, again, the Purdrf^as assign a reign 
of 25 years. Thus we arrive at 274 B.C. as the date of Anoka’s 
accession to the throne. All other dates in A^okan history will be 
seen to fit in with this initial date so as to produce a complete 
chronological system, 

270 B.C. — Date of Asoka’s Coronation. This date is derived 
from the following passage of the Mahdvamsa [V. 22] : ‘ Pour years 
after the famous Asoka had won for himself paramount sovereignty 
(ekarajjam) he consecrated himself as King in the city of Pataliputra." 
This date is the basis of A^okan Chronology, because all other 
dates cited in the legends or the Edicts are counted from it, the year 
of the King's abhiseka. 

This date that we derive from the Mahmwma we may also 
deduce from the Edicts. Rock Edict XIII refers to five Western 
Kings as Anoka’s contemporaries who, according to the Cambridge 
History of India [Vol. I, 502], were all living up to 258 B.C. when 
one of them (Magas of Gyrene), if not another (Alexander of Epirus), 
2 
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died. If we allow for one year’s interval for the news of this event to 
reach the ears of A^oka at distant Pataliputra, the date of RE. XIII 
may he taken to be 257 B.C. We also know from EE. Ill, IV, V, 
and Pillar Edict VI that the Rock Edicts were issued in the 12th and 
13th year of his coronation. From this we again come to 270 B.C. 
as the date of the coronation. 

There is yet a third way leading us to the same date, 270 B.C., 
for the coronation. The Mahdvama [V. 37-38] tells us— (1) that 
Nigrodha, the posthumous son of Asoka’s elder brother, Sumana, was 
bom in the year of his father’s death which was also the year of 
Asoka’a accession to the throne, viz. 274 B.C., and (2) that when he 
was seven years old he converted A§oka to Buddhism. Seven years 
from 274 B.C. bring us to 266 B.C. as the date of Asoka’s conversion. 
This date we find confirmed by the evidence we get in the RE. XIII 
and Minor RE. I. RE. XIII teUs us — (1) that Asoka’s bloody conciuest 
of KaHnga took place m the 8th year of his coronation, i.e. 262 
B.C., and (2) that it produced in Asoka a terrible mental reaction 
which took the form of an intense {tivra) devotion to Bhanna (of 
Non-violence) on the part of the king (dharma-hamata). Read 
carefully, and between the lines, the Minor RE. I also refers to two 
stages in Anoka’s progress towards the Dharma: (1) a stage of in- 
difierence for a period of over 2J years when he was merely an 
ujpdsahaj an ordinary lay-worshipper, and did not exert himself much 
in the cause of the Dharma [no tu kho MdJiam prakamte husam) ; (2) a 
stage of fuller exertion for the Dharma (bddham oa mepakamte) when 
he came into closer contact with the Samgha [yam mayd samghe 
upaylte). It is evident that the second stage was the result of 
Asoka’s mental revolt from the violence of his Kalinga conq[uest, a 
stage described in RE. XIII as one of intense observance of Dharma^ 
love and preaching of Dharma (tivre dhrama-Mlana dhrama-kamata 
dhramanuiasti). This stage, therefore, commenced immediately after 
the Kalinga conquest of 262 B.C. The previous stage of Asoka as 
an updsaka of the Samgha began more than 2^ years earlier. Thus 
we come to the same date, 266-265 B.C., for Anoka’s conversion to 
Buddhism as we get from the Mahdvama cited above. 

The date, 270 B.O., for Anoka’s coronation help us towards other 
dates in his hfe. The Mahdvama [V, 204] teUs us that in the sixth 
year of his coronation, i.e. in 264 B.C., were ordained both his 
eldest son, Mahendra, and his eldest daughter, Samghamitra, the 
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former at the age of 20, and the latter at 1 8. This leads us to the date 
284 B.C. as that of the birth of Mahendra, and to the date, 282 B.C., 
as that of the birth of his sister. If his eldest son was born in 284 
B.C., when was Asoka born^ We take it that he was born in 304 
B.C. and became a father at the age of 20. A younger age for his 
fatherhood is ruled out by the limits indicated in Mahdvama, XIII, 
8-11, stating — (1) that A^oka was sufficiently old before his marriage 
to have been deputed by his father to serve as Viceroy at Ujjaymi 
and (2) that, on his way to Ujjayini, at the town of Vedisa, he met 
his first love, Devi, who became the mother of Mahendra [75.]. 

We thus obtain on the basis of a collation of evidence from both 
legends and inscriptions the following set of dates. 

304 B.C. — Birth of Asoka. 

2 86 B.C.— (1) Date of appointment of Asoka by his father 
Bindusara as Viceroy of the province of Avanti [AvantmUMm 
bhuhjank) and of his journey to its headquarters at Ujjayini, halting 
at the town of Vedisa on the way {Mahdv. XIII, 8-10]. 

(2) Marriage of A^oka with Vedisa-Mahadevi-Sakyakumari (as 
designated in the Mahabodhivamsa), the daughter of a merchant of 
Vedisagiri, who became the mother of Mahendra. 

What must have been the age of Asoka in 286 B.C. The 
highest limit for it is 18. Otherwise he would be too young for 
Viceroyalty, if not for marriage too. 

284 B.C.— Birth of Asoka’s eldest child, Mahendra, as already 
explained [76. Vj 204]. 

282 B.C,— Birth of Anoka’s eldest daughter, Samghamitra 
[76.].^ 

274 B.C. — (1) War of succession between A§oka and his brothers, 
(2) Death of the Crown Prince, Sumana, in the war, (3) Consequent 
accession of A^oka to the throne and to supreme sovereignty 
{ekarajjam)j (4) Birth of Prince Sumana’s posthumous son, Nigrodha 
[76. 40-50]. 

270 B.C.— Anoka’s Coronation [76. 22]. 

270-240 B.C.— Asandhimitra figuring as Asoka^s chief Queen 
(Aggamahesi) at the Court of Pataliputra [76. 85 ; XX, 2] instead of 
Devi, his first wife, who was all along left at her native town, Vedisa 
[76. XIII, 1, 8-1 Ij. This agrees with the fact stated in RE. V that 
ASoka had his harems (olodhdna) at Pataliputra and also 'in out- 
lying towns ’ (bahilm cha mgalesu, Dhauli Text) . 
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270-266 B.C.— Appointment by A^oka of his youngest uterine 
brother, Tissa, to the office of uparaja^ Deputy-King [76. V, 33, 168]. 

268 B.C.— Samghamitra married to Agnibrahma (inferred from 
the next date). 

267 B.C.— Birth of Samghamitra's son Sumana [76. 170]. 

266 B.C.— (1) Conversion of Asoka to Buddhism by Nigrodba 
[76. 45], as already explained. 

(2) Conversion by Asoka of his brother and upardjd, Tissa, to 
Buddhism [75. 160]. 

(3) Tissa ordained by Mahadhammarakkhita [76. 168]. 

(4) Appointment of Prince Mahendra as upardjd in place of Tissa 
ordained [76. 202]. Mahendra was then 18 years old and was just 
qualified by age for that responsible office. This office he must have 
held for two years, up to 264 B.C., when he took orders, as shown 
below. 

(5) Agnibrahma, nephew and son-in-law of A^oka, ordamed [76. 
170]. 

266-263 B.C.— Construction by Asoka of Yihdm and Caityas 
at places visited by the Buddha (Jinena parmtihasthanesu) [76. 173- 
175 ; also cf. Divymaddna^ XXVI]. 

It is interesting to note that the north Indian Sanskrit text of 
Divydvaddna (pp. 380-381 of Cowell’s edition) agrees with the Mahd- 
vamsa in stating that Anoka’s building activity immediately followed 
his conversion. His conversion to Buddhism is declared by him in 
the following words of the Divyavadana : * i^aranarh rsim upaimi 
tarn m Budiham ganavaram dryaniveiitam ca dharmam,^ The same 
text describes Anoka’s building programme as being executed in two 
stages. First were constructed what are called dhamardjiMs or 
stupas all over his empire to receive the Buddha’s corporeal relics 
which were extracted by 'irya-Maurya-^ri’ A^oka out of seven 
previous krtis in which they had been enshrined by his predecessors. 
One of these was the Drorj^a-stupa built by Ajata^atru. These 
Asokan stupas are described as being ‘ resplendent like the autumn 
clouds ’ (idraddbhraprabha) and ‘ high as hill-tops ’ (giriirngakalpa). 
The Mahdvamsaf however, differs from the Divydvaddna in describing 
the first part of Anoka’s architectural activity as Vihdrahamma, the 
construction of VMras and not of dharmrdjikdSf or stupas men* 
tioned by the Divyavadam, The Div., however, agrees with the 
Mahdv. in describing the second series of Afokan monuments as 
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comprising caityas and in stating furtlier that these were erected at 
places where the Buddha had dwelt (ye pradesd adhyusitdh Bhagavatd 
Buddhena which is equivalent to ‘ Jinena parivutthasthanesu ’ of 
the Mahdv, already cited) [Div., p. 389 of Cowell’s edition]. 

265-262 B.C. — Period when Asoka remained as a mere updsaha 
of the Buddhist Samgha [MBE 1, already explained], 

264 B.C. — (1) Ordination of Mahendra by the Thera Mahadeva, 
with Majjhantika acting as President of the chapter which had met 
for the required Kammavdcam ; his second ordination by Moggali- 
putta Tissa acting as hia upddhydya. 

(2) Ordination of Sarhghamitra by her dodrydy Ayupala, and by 
her upddhydya, Dhammapala [Mahdv,, V, 204-209]. 

(3) Consequent promotion of Dharma^oka from the rank of a 
Paccayaddyaka to that of a Sdsanaddydda [Ib, 197], 

263 B.C — Birth of Kunala, son of Asoka by his wife, Padmavati, 
‘ on the day when 84,000 Dharmardjikds were completed by Asoka 
[Div,, p. 405]. 

262 B.C. — (1) Conquest of Kalihga and its consequences to 
A^oka in intensifying his zeal for the Dharma [RE. XIII] and leading 
him to a closer association with the Samgha (Sarhghe upagate) and 
strenuous exertions on its behalf (pardkrama) [MRE. I]. (2) Death 
of the monks, Tissa and Sumitta, followed by the growth of heresy 
and riches in the Sarhgha and the consequent retirement from it of 
Moggaliputta Tissa ‘ in the 8th regnal year of the ICing ’ [Mahdv,, Y, 
227-30]. (3) Accession of Mahendra to the headship of the Samgha 
[Ib, 232]. 

263-250 B.C. — Period of Anoka’s pilgrimage to Buddhist holy 
places in the foUowmg order mentioned in the Div. (pp. 389-397) : 
(1) Lumhnl-vana, visited ^ first of all’ (8arvaprathame7ia), (2) Kapila- 
vastu, (3) Bodhimula or Bodhi, (4) Varanasi, (5) Bsipaiana, (6) KuH' 
nagara, and (7) Jetavana containing the stupas of the Buddha’s chief 
disciples, ^ariputra, Mahamaudgalyayana, Mahaka^yapa, and Ananda. 
Of these, the most important were the four connected with the 
Buddha’s (a) Jdti, Nativity, at No. (1); (6) Bodhi, Enlightenment, 
at No. (3) ; (c) Dharmacakra, first preaching, at No. (5) ; and (d) Pari- 
7imdi^>a, Dissolution, at No. 6. 

This account of Aioka’s pilgrimage is somewhat different from 
that of the Edicts which mention his pilgrimage to only two of the 
above places, viz. Bodh-Gaya or Sambodhi in 260 B.C. [RE. VTTT] 
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and Lumbini in 250 B.C. [Rummindei PE.] and a third place, 
the Stupa of Buddha Kohakamana, not included in the list of 
the DiV. [Nigali Sagar PE.], in 256 B.C, The order in which these 
places were visited is also different in the Edicts. But an important 
point of agreement between the two sources is in the proclamation of 
Asoka at the place visited, The words of Lumbini Pillar Inscription 
' atana dgdca mahlyite hida Budhe jdte^ correspond closely to the 
following declaration in the Div . : ‘ Ye Buddhena Bhagavata pradesa 
adhyusitas tan arcayan aham gatvd cihnani caiva kuryam . . . asmin 
Maharaja pradese Bhagavan j at ah'. 

262-254 B.C. — Mahendra’s headship of the Samglia] Moggali- 
putta Tissa, brought from his retirement by A^oka, teaches him 
the doctrine of the Samhuddha; meeting of the Samgha under his 
presidency and expulsion by the king of all heretical monks (' te 
mkcMdiUhlhe sabbe rdjd upjgabbajdpayi’) [MaMv., V, 231-274]. 

It may be noted in this connexion that the Pillar Edicts at 
Sanchi, Sarnath and Kausambi also mention the king’s punishment 
of heretical monks by disrobing and expulsion from the Samgha. 

260 B.O, — (1) Issue of the first Edict, MRE. I, as already 
explained. 

(2) As oka’s first dharma-ydtrd or pilgrimage to Bodh-Gaya 
[RE. VIII]. 

(3) Issue of the Bhabru Edict addressed directly to the Samgha, 
and not through the Mahdmdtras in charge, as in the later Sanchi 
or Sarnath Edicts. 

(4) Asoka’s religious propagandism for popularising the gods 
[MRE. I as interpreted by some scholars]. 

259 B.C.— Issue of the two separate Kalinga Edicts. These are 
considered to be prior to the main series of 14 Rock Edicts mainly 
on the ground that while they merely hint at the king’s idea tO) 
create Mahdmdtras the other Rock Edicts show it to be an accom- 
plished fact, and are thus later in time. 

268-257 B.C.-(l) Issue of the 14 Rock Edicts. 

(2) Grant to the Ajivikas of cave-dwellings excavated in the 
Barabar Hills [Nigrodha and Khalatika Caves Inscriptions]. 

267 B.C. — Creation of ofiScers called Dharma'Mahdmdtras 
[RE. V]. 

256 B.C.— Enlargement of the Stupa of Buddha Konakamana 
to double its size [Nigali Sagar PE], 
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253 B C —Meeting of tlie Third Buddhist Council under Moggali- 
putta Tissa as President [Mahdv., V, 280] and despatch by him 
of Bvangelisers to different countries [Ib. XII, 1-8]. 

The Edicts also tell of the despatch of missionaries, called 
Dhrma-Mahdmdiras or Dutas [RE XIII], to foreign countries, 
but it was by Asoka directly, and not by Tissa. The legends 
mention more of these countries than the Edicts, and the following 
in common, viz. (1) Gandhara [RE. V], (2) Yavana [RE. V and 
XIII], (3) Himalaya (which mcludes peoples like the Nabhakas, 
Nabhitis, or Nabhapamtis mentioned in RE. XIII), (4) Aparantaka 
[RE V], (5) Maharastra (the house of the peoples named Andhias, 
Pulindas and Rasfrikas in EE. V and XIII). The South is re- 
presented in the legends in the countries called Mahisamandala and 
Vanavasi and in the Edicts in the peoples called the Satyaputras, 
Keralaputras, Cholas, and Pandyas [RE II] 

As to the date of these foreign Missions, the legends begin them 
in 253 B.C., but the Edicts refer to them as m full swing m 258 B.C. 
[RE II and XIII] They also confine them to purely religious 
work, the preaching of select Buddhist doctrines. But the Edicts 
give them extended scope and present them as Missions of Social 
Service promotmg medical measures for the relief of suffering of both 
man and beast [RE. II] and achieving Dharmavijaya or Moral 
Conquest [RE. XIII] replacing Is%ra-vijaya or Military Conquest 
252 B.C.— Mahendra, already 12 years a monk, visits his 
mother, Devi, at Vedisa before proceeding to Ceylon [MaUv.j XIII, 
1 , 8 - 11 ]. 

251 B C.— Gift of a cave m the Khalatika Hill as shelter against 
rain [Khalatilia Hdl, No. 2, Cave Inscription], 

250 B C —Visit to (1) Lumbini where were erected a Pillar and 
a Shrine as memorials of the Visit, (2) the Stv^a of Buddha Kona- 
kamana repaired and doubled in size with the erection of a 
memorial Pillar. 

243-242 B.C,— Issue of Pillar Edicts. 

240 B.C.— Death of Asandhimitra, ‘ the dear consort of A^oka 
and faithful believer in the Sarhbuddha’ [Malm., XX, 2], 

236 B.C,— Ti?yaraksita figuring as chief Queen [Ib, 3]. She 
IS also mentioned as A§oka’s agramaUfi in the Dk, (p. 407). 

235 B.C.—Despatch of Kunala as Viceroy to Taxila then in 
revolt [Div. ib ]. Kunala was then 18 years old. 
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233 B.C.— Attempts of Tisyaraksita to destroy out of jealousy 
the BodM Tree to which Asoka was too much attached [Mahdv., 
XX, 4-6]. The Div. (p, 397) also tells the story of her jealousy 
of the Bodhi Tree which she calls her sapatnl, 

232 B.C.— Death of Asoka in the 38th year of his reign 
IMaMv^, XX, 1-6]. 



AN UNPUBLISHED CONTEMPORARY HISTORY OF 
AURANGZEB’S ACCESSION IN VERSE. 


Mohammad Abdulla Chughtai, 

Lecturer, Islamia GoUege, Lahore. 

This rare contemporary historical record in verse relating to 
A.urangzeb’s accession belongs to the State Library (His., No, 603) 
of Hyderabad, Deccan— the tableland of Ajanta, Ellora— the last 
home of Aurangzeb himself where he lies buried. I have not been 
able to trace a second copy of it anywhere. I am quite certain 
that this has never been used by any student of history. This con- 
tains very useful information based on personal observations and 
impartial motives. The author has named it in the last chapter : — 

‘ Aubang Nama.’ 

It opens with the praise of Almighty God, as usual with Persian 
books 

J ^ jl j*i-U 

3 Lfbj 3 _} |*«A. |»ACI|S [; 

■and followed by a brief survey of Taimur’s dynasty in India, The 
author has not given his exact name anywhere with the exception of 
his poetical pen-name ‘ HAQIRI ’ (Humiliated) in several places 

ilu Cjlixi tS sUcb LI 

'Therefore I have entered this under the name of— 

‘Aueang Nama-i-Haqibi’ 

in my work ‘The Main Sources of Aurangzeb’s Life’, simply with a 
view to distinguish it from other such works. Haqiri was Shia by 
religion and came of the Rozebehan clan who used to live in 
Central Asia, as he has said all this in this book, which is given here 
in proper place. 

The metre of the verse is the same that of Shahnama of 
Firdousi. The size of the book is normal 10x7 inches. It has 
i78 folios, 15 verses on each page, i,e. about 5,000 verses in all. 
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which are divided into 330 sub-heads in red ink. It is neatly 
written in Nastaliq style. 

The following historical works mainly bear the account of 
Aurangzeb’s wars of succession. 

1. Waqiat'i-Alamgin by Aqil Khan Kazi. 

2. TarikJi-hShaJi Shujai by Mir Mohammad Masum. 

3. Tarikh-i-Shahjahani by Mohammad Sadiq. 

But the contents of the Aurang Nama, which is of the same nature, 
resemble to some extent those of Tarikh-i-Shah Shujai. This is 
mainly due to the fact that the author himself took part in the 
fights against Shuja under Mir Jumla, and utilised his own personal 
observations in the compilation of the work. There is another 
work in Verse ‘ Asliob-i-Hind ’ by Bahishti, published from Lucknow. 
Bahishti was in the service of Dara and this is why he has defended 
his master in many cases. But our author is not at all so influ- 
enced and his mode of rendering is quite free from bias. 

The chief contents run as follows: — 

1. The sickness of Shahjahan, Division of the kingdom; 

Jealousy among sons. 

2. The departure of Suleman Shukuh, son of Dara with Jai 

Singh against Shuja towards Bengal. 

3. The flight of Shuja and Suleman celebrates his success. 

4. Shahjahan disapproves of Dara’s action. 

0 Murad and Aurangzeb negotiate with each other on the 
information of Dara’s intrigues to get the throne. 

6. Shahjahan checks them by letter and receives their replies 

which he gives to Dara but Dara does not obey. 

7 . On the other hand Dara despatches Jaswant Singh against 

Aurangzeb. 

8. At Ujjain both Murad and Aurangzeb join each other 

and Jaswant Singh is defeated. 

9 Dara having come to know of Jaswant’s defeat calls 
back his son Suleman and Aurangzeb advances to 
Gawalior. 

10. Dara makes Shahjahan aware of the affairs and dis- 

approves of the behaviour of Dara, But Dara does 
not care a bit and sets out himself for war against 
Aurangzeb towards Gawalior. 

11. Dara starts for Lahore having been defeated. 
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12. On seeing the state of affairs Shahjahan bestows kingdom 

upon Aurangzeb. 

^ h 

13. The affairs of Murad and Aurangzeb. 

14. Aurangzeb pursues Dara to Multan where he receives 

the information as to the coming of Shuja who crowns 
himself in Delhi. 

lo. Sultan Mohammad, son of Aurangzeb and Mir Jumla 
start against Shuja and encamp on the bank of the 
Ganges. 


The author has given each and every detail, specially of all the 
skirmishes of Mir Jumla in which he himseli was participating, as 
a soldier of Aurangzeb under Mir Jumla. 

In all the battles Shuja is completely defeated and at last 
puts all his bag and baggage to fire and comes to Dacca. Here 
the author Haqiri gives a few verses in which he says something 
of himself referred to above:— 


2SU iS 

j 

jjUL— bfl 


j — J 

xH-J' 

Jjt ^ da. 

U.jt> u/ij liL^ Lail ...uaj 


16. Drom here Shuja goes to the Jungles and encounters 

Rajas of Tipperah, Karkot and Dhot c>Uc, 

17. Dara’s last battle at Ajmer from where he escapes to- 

wards Sindh to go to Kandhar and reaches Bhakkar 
where he is welcomed by (Malik) Jiwan who entraps 
him. 

18. Aurangzeb starts for Delhi where he is proclaimed 

Emperor of India and new coins are struck in his 
name* 

10. Dara is brought to Delhi and meets with death by the 
orders of Aurangzeb and properly interred in Huma- 
yun’s tomb. 
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30, Tke end is devoted to the fate of Suleman Shukuh, son 
of Dara. 

In the closing verses Haqiii has given the date of compila- 
tion 1072 A.H. (1681 A.B.) and it took him one and a half years to 


b ^l— Lull) 

SU i^Jjl |*U 

Ui^Uj lii^ JjIm 
uLif 

H 

Jflj I) Ui 


J»j£ lS — bj j 

iU j Jlu) ^ 

s 

oiij LftbJ j SU ijiLw j JL: lCaj 

jA j!^ ^ 
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In short this was compiled after four years of Aurangzeb^s 
accession to the throne, i.e, even in the life time of Shahjahan. 

The colophon says that this copy of Aurang Nama was written 
in 1116 A.H. (1704 AD.?), Le. two years before the death of 


Ali, a scribe:— 
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MUHAMMAD BIN TUGLAK AND THE RAJA OF 
MA'ABIR. 

Rev. H. Heeas, S.J. 

Ferishta relates that Muhammad bin Tuglak conquered the 
country of Ma'abir in 1327^ Now the country of Ma'abar has 
usually been identified with Madura m the South. Ibn Batuta 
and other Mussulman historians of this period often speak of the 
Sultans of Madura as Sultans of Ma'abar. Ferishta mentions ‘ the 
Raja of Maabir If we suppose that Ma'abir is the same as Ma‘abar> 
this Raja, according to the above identification, will be the Pandya 
King of Madura.^ Nevertheless this author says that the Raja 
of Maabir and the Raja of Dwar-Sumoodra (Dorasamudra), i.e. 
the Hoysaja King ‘were formerly tributaries to the government 
of the Carnatic There cannot be any doubt about the significance 
of this phrase. The former government of the Carnatic, to which 
some tributaries were annexed, was the Chalukya Empire of 
Kalyani. The Hoysalas acknowledged the Chalukya Emperors, 
though sometimes very reluctantly ; and many petty chiefs of the 
Karnataka and Kohkan did the same. Among these tributaries of 
the Chalukyas, was the Pandya King ever included ? This is the 
crucial question of this paper. If the Pandya kings were at any 
time tributary to the Chalukyas, our argument will fall to the 
ground. If, on the contrary, the Pa^dyas never acknowledged the 
suzerainty of the Chalukyas, the Raja of Ma'abir could not have 
been the Pandya King of Madura. Hence the importance of 
examining the relations between the Chalukyas and the Pandyas. 

The only event in which the Pandya King is shown to have 
come in contact with a Chalukya Emperor is found in the Velvikudi 
grant of Nedunjadayan. One of his generals is said to have ‘put to 
flight with (great) loss, in an infantry attack at Venbai, the 
Vallabha of a vast army of archers,’ ^ towards the end of the 8th 
century. The very early mention of the Pandyas among the Kings 


1 Ferishta-Briggs, 1, p. 413. 

i Of. Nilakautha Sastii, The PSn^m Kingdom, pp. 204-206. 

3 Ferishta-Briggs, I, p. 427. * E.I., XVII, p. 309, v. 136. 
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to whom PulikBsi II 'caused great prosperity,’^ does not point 
to his having subdued them,^ apart from the fact that such an early 
event would not have been known to Ferishta. This author speaks 
of a relatively recent acknowledgment of Chalukya supremacy on 
the part of two tributary chiefs at the same time — the Hoysala 
King and Raja of Ma'abir.^ Beyond doubt the latter cannot be 
any Pandya King. Who is then the King referred to as ‘ Raja 
of Maabir ’ ? 

It has been hitherto supposed that the ‘ Maabir ’ of Ferishta and 
the ' Ma'abar ' of Ibn Batuta, Barni, and other Mussulman historians, 
are merely variants of the same name, and that both therefore 
refer to the same country, viz. Madura. There is no doubt that 
the word Ma'abar, as used by those Muhammadan vTiters, means 
Madura, since they speak of Sultan Jalal-ud-din and his successors 
as ruling that country. It is therefore necessary to find out what 
is the meaning of Ma'abir, and what is the difference between Ma'abir 
and Ma'abar. 

The origin of these two words is the same. Abr is an Arabic 
word meaning to oross^ or to ^a^s. From this root the two words 
Ma'abar and Ma'abir proceed. The former means harbour or land- 
ing place ; the latter is only the plural of the former. If this word 
is apphed to a whole country, it must be by a transfer from the 
original meaning, which beyond doubt referred to a seaport. What 
was the seaport called Ma'abar by the Arabs ? If we examine the 
whole hne of the western coast we shall scarcely find any seaport 
so frequented by the Arab merchants as that of Gopakapattana, 
which is identified with old Goa on the river Zuarim, the capital 
of the Kadamba Kings of Goa. There is a copperplate charter 
of Bang JayakeM I, showing the extraordinary amount of shipping 
which frequented the harbour of Goa, by the number of taxes 
imposed on ships coming from different countries and seaports.^ 

1 Kh, VI, p. 11, V. 31. 

2 Of. Fleet, Kanarm Dynasties, pp. 350-351. 

3 In the volumes of Epigraphia Oarnatica one often comes across inscrip- 
tions of Pandya Kings acknowledging the Chalukya Emperors. They are 
Pandyas of Uchchangi, in the North of Mysore, not Pandyas of Madura. 

1 This trade between Goa and Arabia continued during the Portuguese 
period. The Arab horses shipped to Goa were one of the main sources of 
revenue for the Portuguese Government. Cf. Heras, Early Relations between 
Vijayanagara and Portugal, QJ.M.S., XVI, pp. 68, 74. 
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Goa was the seaport through which the Arabs entered India, and 
knew India. Goa was Malabar. How the whole of the Southern 
India afterwards came to be called Ma'abar is not difficult to 
explain. For the Muhammadan historians of Delhi, leaving far 
from Goa and the Coromandel Coast, the whole southern coun- 
try surrounding the seaport called Ma'abar soon came to be 
called ‘the country of Ma'abar*. Thus Ibn Batuta speaks of ‘the 
governor of the country of Ma‘abar\ meaning the governor of the 
Southern possessions of Muhammad bin Tuglak.^ Thus the word 
Ma’abar was soon synonymous with the South. In this sense Wassaf 
says that in 1310 during the reign of Alla-ud-din Khalji ‘the 
appointed leaders, accompanied by a select army, were dispatched 
to conquer Ma'abar’.^ This was the first expedition of the 
Mussulmans of Delhi to the South, when the southern country 
was absolutely unknown to them. Hence the word Ma’abar could 
not be applied to any kingdom or city in particular, but only to 
the southern country m general. Later on when Madura became 
the most important conquest of the Delhi Sultans, that country 
became Ma'abar 'par excellence? And naturally the Pandya Kings 
were accordingly called ‘Rais of Ma‘abar’.^ To mention some 
parallel instances :—Hemachandra, the Jaina writer of the 11th 
century, when writing from Anhilwada (in northern Gujerat) about 
the city of Chandrapur situated in Southern Konkan, puts it in 
the Dekkan ^ ; and later on the word Carnatic was applied to the 
eastern coast of Southern India, though its original and natural 
meaning was limited to that part of the country where the Kannada 
language was spoken.® Thus the whole of Southern India became 
Ma'abar for those writers who are living in Delhi, for instance 
Bami; or for those southern travellers who were already imbued 
with the phraseology of the Delhi Court, as for instance Ibn Batuta. 

1 Elliot, History of India, III, p. 618. 2 Ibid., p. 60. 

3 Cf. Elliot, O.C., III, p. 90, Gibb, Ibn Batuta, p. 252. 

4 Elliot, O.C., III, pp. 88, 219. 5 I,A., IV, p. 233. 

3 The application of the name Carnatic to the eastern coast was due to the 
change of capital of the Vijayanagara Empire from Vijayanagara and Penu- 
konda, to Ohandragiri and Vellore in the Tamil country. The Emperor was still 
called the Kaja of the Carnatic (his old title) by the servants of the E.I. Oo. 
and by the Dutch merchants. Cf. English Eactories, 1642-1645, pp. 67, 80, 81, etc. 
Naturally after some years, the country where he was reigning was supposed to 
be the Oamatio. 
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But Ferishta, who had never been at Delhi, but always lived in 
the Deccan (and was, so to say, a neighbour of Goa during his 
stay at Bijapur) knew fully well that Malabar meant Goa only. 
Hence whenever Ferishta speaks of Ma'abir he means Goa, and 
whenever he speaks of the Raja of Ma'abir he means the Raja of 
Goa.i 

At the time of Alla-ud-din Khalji and Muhammad bin Tuglak, Goa 
was ruled by the Kadamba Dynasty founded by Guhala-deva. An 
expedition of Mallik Kafur seem to have overrun the whole of the 
South Konkan, viz, the island of Goa and the peninsula of Salsette, 
south of that island. The terminus of this expedition along the 
western coast seemed to have been the cape of Rama, called by 
Ferishta ‘ Sett Bund Rameswur where after looting the temples the 
Mussulman general built a mosque.^ 

This expedition of Mallik Kafur was fabal to the kingdom of 
Ma^abir, The capital of the kingdom, Gopakapattana, seems to have 
been destroyed or at least taken possession of by the Muhammadans. 
For after that time the Kadamba Kings appear only in Salsette, where 
they fixed their Court in the city that had been the first rdjadhdm, of 
their dynasty, the city of Chandrapur, now called Chandor.® 

What king first established his Court at Chandrapur after the 
Khalji oonq[uest is not easy to say. Shashta-deva III, the last king 
of the direct line of the Kadamba Kula could not have lived after 
1260.'^ He appears to have died childless and was succeeded by his 
brother-in-law, called Camapoto by the Portuguese writers,® a cor- 
rupted form for Kamapati or Kama-deva.® This king could not 
then be very young for in 1248 he had helped his brother-in-law 
Shashta-deva when the latter succeeded to the throne of his- 

1 One may also notice that Ferishta always uses the plural Ma'abir, 
instead of the singular Malabar, as he was well aware that there were several 
harbours in the kingdom of Qoa, mz. Gopakapattana, Chandrapura, Narvem, 
etc 

2 Ferishta-Briggs, I, pp. 373-374. Cf. Moraes, The Kadamba Kvlat P- 160,. 

n. 4. 

3 There are no docsuments referring to this period. One is to rely upon the- 
local oral tradition, that cormeots the end of the dynasty with Chandor, leaving 
aside the city and island of Goa completely. 

4 Cf. Moraes, The Kadamba Kvla, p. 210. 

B Cottineau-d’ Alreu, Bosquejo Hietorico de Goa^ p. 11, note (a). 

B Cf. Moraes, o c., p. 210. 
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ancestors.^ Therefore supposing that, in 1248 when Shashta-deva 
became king, Kama-deva was at least 25 years old, in 1310-11, at 
the time of the expedition of Mallit Kafur, he was an old man of 87 
or 88. Hence we cannot decisively state that he witnessed the 
capture of Gopakapattana by the IQialji general. Either he or his 
son — whose name is unknown to us — transferred the capital to 
Chandrapura, where he tried to restore the faded glory of the 
Kadamba family. 

But such efforts were of no avail. Not many years later 
and soon after the accession of Muhammad bin Tuglak, a new 
Mussulman army re- conquered the kingdom of Ma'abir, Ferishta 
tolls us that on this occasion the Delhi Sultan ‘ subjected the distant 
provinces of Dwar-Sumoodra, Ma‘abir, Kumpila, Wurangol,’ etc.® 
And in order to leave no doubt as regards the limits of this con- 
quest, the same author presently adds (as if summarising the 
results of the campaign) that he ‘ subdued the whole of the Carnatic, 
both in length and breadth, even to the shore of the sea of Ooman’,® 
i e. the Arabian sea. It is therefore clear that Muhammad bm 
Tuglak again conquered the kingdom of Ma‘abir ‘ even to the shore 
of the sea of Ooman’. In the first conquest by Mallik Kafur the 
city of Chandrapur, not being then the capital of the kingdom, had 
probably been spared by the invader. But before the second 
campaign Chandrapur had become the nijadhdnl of the King of 
Ma'abir, and so probably experienced the full wrath of the in- 
vaders. 

As a matter of fact, in the course of some excavations con- 
ducted at Chandor last April, by an expedition of the Indian 
Historical Research Institute, a copper coin of Muhammad bin 
Tuglak was found within the garhhagrha of an ancient Saiva temple, 
mixed with the debris and mud which fiUed up the building. A 
huge granite Nandi, nearly six feet long, was found badly mutilated 
in a pit in front of the temple not far from its original position. 
Inside the garhhagrha a stone image of one of the Saptamatrkas, 
Vaifjnavi, was also discovered. The group had been purposely 
broken leaving intact only Vai^navi and the left leg of Kumari. 
It was evident that the iconoclasts wilfully destroyed the images 


J Fleet, Sanskrit and Old Kanarm Ii%scriptions, LA*, XIV, p. 283. 
2 Ferishta-Briggs, I, p. 413. 3 Ibid, 

3 
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and temple; and probably these iconoclasts, who accidentally 
dropped there a coin of their Sultan^ were the soldiers of Muhammad 
bin Tuglak of Delhi. 

The Hindu King very likely resisted the attack and perhaps 
he perished in the combat. This event took place in about 1327, 
This unnamed king who probably died during the war was already 
pretty old, as Kama-deva, his father, had already attained the 
age of eighty-eight, seventeen years before in 1310-11. Hence 
even supposing that he did not perish during the war, he could 
not have survived down to 1345 when we last hear of the king 
of Chandrapur. 

Ferishta relates that not long after Muhammad’s departure 
for Delhi, ' all these conquests .... were wrested from him and 
continued separate’.^ This happened in Gulbarga in 1347 But 
the Hoysala Empire and the Kadamba Kingdom of Goa, which 
were both further south and had Hindu sovereigns as their rulers 
did not probably hesitate so long, and shook off the Mussulman 
yoke as soon as the Sultan had crossed the Narbada. The chief 
who rose up on this occasion probably was the grandson of Kama- 
deva. However he did not enjoy peace for long. A dispute 
seemed to have arisen between him and one of his sons. The latter 
called in the Nawab of Honavar to help him against his father, 
promising to become a Mussulman. The city of Chandrapur was 
accordingly stormed by the soldiers of the Nawab, who came 
from Honavar by sea, and the petty Mussulman chief took posses- 
sion of the Kadamba capital and palace® Such was the end 
of the Kingdom of Ma'abir.^ 


1 Fenshta-Briggs, I, pp. 413-414. 

2 Cf Gribble, A History oj the, Deccan, I, p. 22. 

3 Gibb, Ihn Batuta, pp. 239-240 We do not know who was this Nawab of 
Honavar— called Jalal-ucl-din by Ibn Batuta. The only informatiDn this 
author gives about him is that he acknowledged a sovereign called Haryab 
{Ibid., p. 230). This Haryab was Harihara I of Vijayanagara. Cf. Heras, 
Beginnings oJ Vijayamgara History, p. 68, n. 3. 

^ Ibn Batuta refers to a counterattack of the King of Chandrapur, as 
a result of which the Mussulmans * were besieged by the inhdels (Hindus) and 
reduced to great straits’. Yet the end of this Hindu reaction is not dis- 
closed by the traveller for he himself naively avers : ‘ When the situation 
became senoua, I left the town during the siege and returned to Calicut’. 
Gibb, O.C., p. 241. 



A PARSI HIGH PRIEST (DASTDR) AZAR KAIWAN, WITH 
HIS ZOROASTRIAN DISCIPLES AT PATNA IN THE 
I6TH-17TH CENTURIES A.C. 


(Summary.) 

Db. Jivaji Jamshedji Modi. 

Introdwtion, 

The object of the paper is to give a brief account of a band of 
Zoroastrian priests and laymen— with Dastur Azar Kaiwan at their 
head, who visited northern India, and stayed at Patna, in the latter 
part of the ICth and the earlier part of the 17th century A.C. 

The Moghul Emyerors as Friends of Literature— Beligious and 
Secular. 

The Court of the Moghul Emperors of India was a kind of 
Academy, where men of Literature, Art and Science met under 
the patronage of the Rulers. Their patronage and encouragement 
drew many outsiders to India. 

The Position of Parsees at the time of Akbar. 

Though individual Parsees had risen to fame and some high 
positions in the time of Humayun, Akbar and their successors, 
more cannot be said with certainty about the Parsee community 
as a whole. Mr. Morland, in his ’hulia at the death of Akbar’, 
says, that their position was not clear. The profession of most 
of them was husbandry; some cultivated palm trees, the wine made 
out of which trees on the Persian Gulf and in Mesopotamia was 
celebrated for its health-giving quality. In the time of Cambyses, 
the then King of distant Abyssinia liked it and attributed to it 
the health of the Persians, which, however, he thought to be in- 
ferior to that of the Abyssinians. A number of Parsees were 
weavers and some resorted to commerce. The literature they 
knew of here was mostly religious, in the matter of which they 
occasionally consulted their co-religionists of Persia. 
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Alcbar as a Mystic. 

Akbar was more or less a mystic from his boyhood. A story 
of such mysticism is connected with the story of his riding a 
vicious horse at the age of 15. Later on, some contact with some 
Hindu pantheistic doctrines, and some Sufi teachings, led him to 
thoughts of direct communion with God, He seems to have re- 
mained, more or less, a mystic up to the end of his life. 

The Eeligious Fervour of AhbaFs times seems to have drawn Azar 
Kaiwan to India. 

Akbar’s zeal for an eclectic religion is well known. It drew 
the attention of many foreigners — ^Mahomedans and non-Mahome- 
dans. As to Mahomedans, we know, that there were, and even 
now are, several schools or sects of belief. The attention of all 
these schools or sects was drawn to the Court of the tolerant 
Akbar (born 1542 A.C.). It seems that the Zoroastrian Priest, 
Azar Kaiwan (born about 1536 A.C.), was drawn to India by 
this religious fervour of the country— a country of Sanyasms and 
Sadhus, Yogis and Fakirs. In Persia itself, some were already 
drawn towards riydzat, towards abstemiousness and austerities 
which, they believed, were preached even by some of their Peshda- 
dian, Kayanian and Sassanian ancestors. 

Azar Kaiwan at Patna. 

The reason, why out of all other parts of India, Azar Kaiwan 
chose Patna for his headquarters, is not quite clear ; but it seems 
that, Patna, being a seat of the old ruins of Buddhist times, a place 
of old Buddhist stupas and Jain cupolas, Azar Kaiwan looked to 
it as a seat of old Indian philosophy and mysticism. 

Our Authorities for Azar Kaiwan and his Disciples. 

Our principal authority for the account of Azar Kaiwan and 
his disciples is the Persian Dabistdn4-Mazdhib (School of Religious 
creeds), by an unknown author, mistaken to be Mohsan Fani. 
Besides the Dabistm, we have references to Azar Kaiwan in some 
of the known writings of the disciples of Azar Kaiwan. 

The Dahistdn. 

Among Persian books, on mystic sects and their beliefs and 
austere practices, the Dabistdn and the Desdtir^ especially the 
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former, are well known in Northern India, up to Kashmir. During 
my three visits of Kashmir, I heard of the Dabistm several times. 
In the last century, a number of oriental scholars like Sir W. Jones, 
Erskine, Norris, Silvester de Sacy, William von Schlegel, and even 
Warren Hastings, took part in the discussion about the originahty 
and importance of these books. Tbe Dahistdn described the religions 
of India at the time when it was written. 

The Author of the Dahistdn. 

The author of the Dahistdn is not known. At one time, he 
was taken to be one Mohsan Fani, and there was some discussion 
about it in the beginning of the last century. He seems to have 
travelled a good deal and gone to Kashmir and to the various 
towns of Punjab and Gujarat. He had gone to Naosari in Gujarat, 
the headquarters of the Parsi priesthood. He had come to India 
from Persia and died in India in 1670. The author names, in more 
than one place, the disciples of Azar Kaiwan, whom he met in 
Kashmir and Patna. 

From what Dastur Edalji Darabji Sanjana, the learned trans- 
lator of the 8haristdn4-Chehar Chaman says, one may say that, 
possibly, at first, parts of the Dahistdn may have been written by 
Azar Kaiwan himself, and then, the unknown author added his 
own versions. Wherever he says, that he met certain disciples of 
Azar Kaiwan and travelled in Punjab and Gujarat, etc., there it 
is he personally who speaks, but the other portions describing 
various creeds may have been originally written by Azar Kaiwan, 
The unknown author added his own portions here and there but 
the main part descriptive of the various creeds may be Azar 
Kaiwan’s own. This seems to explain why the author does not 
give his name. As he knew that most of his work was Azar 
Kaiwan’s writing, he dared not announce himself as the author. 
Dastur Edalji Sanjana says, on the authority of his teacher, 
Rustomji, that the Dahistdn formed the 4th Chaman of the 
8}imstdn4-Chehar Chanian. Thus, when we see, on the one hand, 
that the author of the Dahistdn does not give his name as the 
author, and (6) on the other hand, that the 4th Chaman of 
the Sharistdn4’ChehaT Chaman is not given in its current texts, 
and (c) when we read what Dastur Edalji says that the Dahistdn 
was mentioned traditionally, as the 4th Chaman of the 8hari3tdn, 
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w6 ittay, to a certain extent, justifiably say, that the author of 
the DMsidn — not as it has come down to us, but as its mam 
part descriptive of the various creeds is concerned — was written 
by Azar Kaiwan himself. This conclusion puts an end to the long 
controversy as to who the author was. 

Authorities named by the Dabistdn. 

The Dabistdn names 23 Persian books for its authorities. 
Its English translators. Shea and Troyer, after enumerating their 
names, say, that, out of all the 23 books only a part of the 
Desatir is known to us. But, three more, the Zardaslit AfsMr 
and the Jam^e-Kaikhusm also were published in translation in 
the middle of the last century by the Trustees of the Parsee 
Punchayat of Bombay, at the instance of the first Sir Jamshedji 
Jijibhoy, Baronet. In the case of the Jam-e’Eaikhusru, the text 
also was pubhshed. I also think that the Sharistdn, in the fist of 
the Dabistdn, is the Shanstdn-e-Ghehar Chaman. So, its authorities, 
that are known and prmted are (1) the Desatir, (2) the Jam-e- 
Kailchnsru, (3) the Sharisfdn, and the Zardasht Afshdr. I describe 
these four at some length in my paper. 

The Desatir referred to in the Dahisidn. 

At one time, much importance was attached to the Desatir, 
as it was referred to in the Dabistdn as an authority. Sir W. 
Jones, Governor-General Hastings, and the then Bombay Governor, 
Duncan, all seemed to have been overjoyed at its discovery at the 
hands of Dastur Mulla Eiroz of Bombay, but later patient studies 
have shown the extraordinary claim, put forward for it, to be un- 
deserved. 

Who were Azar Kaiwan and his disciples. 

It seems that, Azar Kaiwan and his disciples were all of the 
Sufi sect of behef and that they belonged to the Ishq^anian class 
(i.e. the Illuminati). Sufism and its kindred belief in the west 
and the east, looked at a kind of Communion with God. Azar 
Kaiwan and his disciples were, as it were, some adepts in this kind 
of belief. 

Azar Kaiwan. 

The Dabistdn traces his descent from the Mahabadians, 
said to be the predecessors of the Peshdadians, down to Sassan I, 
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who was said to be a contemporary of Alexander the Greats and then 
to Sassan V, a contemporary of Khusro Parviz. All the five Sassans 
were supposed to be mystics. From his mother’s side, he had 
relations with the great Chosroes I (Nosherwan) His native 
country was Ishtakhar, the Perseipolis of the Greeks, where from 
the age of 5 he had begun showing some mystic tendencies of 
taking very little food and sleep daily. He had passed 28 years 
of his very young life in seclusion in a very narrow straitened 
place (khum). We read of some supernatural or over-extra- 
ordinary events of his life. He abstained from flesh diet and had 
acquired the power of taking out his soul from his body and of 
re-entering it He died in India in about 1618 A.C. at the age 
of 82 

Was he. a Dasiur? 

Some Parses writers of the last century speak of him as a 
Dastur. But the Dabistdn or tlie works of his disciples do not 
speak of him as such. 1 have used the epithet Dastur, which seems 
to have come down traditionally. 

Hu Disciples. 

He had a large number of disciples, some of whom had come 
with him from Persia and some had joined him in India. The 
Dabistm names 13 Zoroastrian disciples 12 other Zoroastrians 
are mentioned on the authority of one of his disciples. The 
Dabisiwi names 11 non- Parses disciples, of whom 5 were Mahomedans, 
2 Jews, 1 Christian, and 3 Hindus, I give, in my paper, a few 
particulars about these disciples. Among the Zoroastrian disciples 
some were Mol^ads or priests. Some have the epithet Farzaneh 
(i.e. wise or learned | prefixed to their names. Some of these dis- 
ciples were learned and knew Arabic, Persian, and Hindi. The 
descent of many of them is traced from Kayanian and Sassanian 
kings and heroes. They were from different cities like Shiraz, 
Ispahan, and Herat. One had gone to him from Surat in India. 
Two or three Zoroastrian disciples are said to have been born at 
Patna. It seems that some Zoroastrians may have gone to Patna 
some time before Azar Kaiwan. Perhaps, one of the reasons of 
Azar Kaiwan having made Patna his headquarters may be this, 
that there were already some of his co-religionists there. The 
dates of some of his disciples’ deaths ascertained from the Dabistdn 
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vary from 1614, the earliest, to 1640 the latest Nest to Patnaj 
Kashmir is said to be the place visited by them. The author of the 
Dabisfdn says, that he met some at Patna and some at Kashmir. 

Some Disciples as Authors, 

Some of his disciples had written hooks on Mystic subjects. 
The author of the Dabistdn refers to them Some religious- 
minded Parsees of devotional mind attached importance to these 
works, which mostly spoke of one kind or another of Communion 
with God, So, four books were published, both in’ text and 
translation, in the middle of the last century by the Trustees of 
the Parsee Punchayat of Bombay at the suggestion of the first 
Sir Jamshedji Jijibhoy, Bart,, who paid a part of the expenses. 

A few of the Tenets of belief and of the Observances of Azar 
Eaiwan^s School, 

1. They believed in instructions in dreams from old philo- 
sophers of India, Greece and Persia. 

2. They avoided contact with ordinary people and gave audi- 
ences generally to their disciples, They said that masses are not 
to be depended upon. 

3. They advised that everybody may, though he took to 
mysticism, stick to his own religion. 

4. They kept some of their peculiar tenets to themselves. 
Some of their beliefs about extraordinary practices and observances 
were the following: — 

1. In fight, one can change himself into a stone which would 

break the adversary’s sword. 

2. They can divest themselves of their physical bodies. 

3. They can read the thoughts of others. 

4. They had different modes or gestures for sleep during 

which they stopped breathing. 

5. They limited their food to minimum quantities. Azar 

Kaiwan is said to have lived on one dam of weight 
of food. 

6. Some of- them never looked upon women, thus remind- 

ing us of the austere customs of some of the Christ- 
ian monasteries of Western Asia, where the monks, 
not only did not admit women into the precincts of 
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their monasteries, but did not even admit female 
animals, e.g. she-goat, or a cow or hen. 

7. They could create things out of non-existence. 

8. They could know the secrets of others. 

9. They passed sleepless nights. 

10. They could make themselves invisible. 

11. They travelled long distances in unusually short times. 

12. They appeared at one and the same time in different 

places. 

13. They brought the dead to life. 

14. They deprived the living of their life by miraculous 

powers . 

15. They understood the language of (a) animals, (6) vege- 

tables, and (c) minerals. 

16. They could produce various kinds of food and drink 

without any visible means. 

17. They walked (a) on water, (6) in fire, and (c) in air. 

18. To punish and frighten the evil-minded, they (a) could 

flood their fields or (6) create extraordinary huge 
figures in the air. 

19. They can change worthless things like broken pottery 

into gold. 

20. They could marvellously create extraordinary houses with 

the sun moving in them. 

21. They turned themselves into animals. 

22. They threw into fire clothes which did not burn. 

23. They made themselves invisible by the recital of in* 

cantations. 

24. They swallowed fire. 

25. They made houses appear full of serpents. 

26. They, by a particular influence on others, made them 

answer questions as they liked. 

27. They ignited matches, whereby there appeared imme- 

diately dancing ladies who appeared all naked. 

28. They suppressed their breath for hours together (huba- 

e-dam). In one case it was for 24 hours. 

29. They remained underneath water for two watches (p&s) 

i.e. six hours. 

30. Some moved about all naked during the day and night 

during summer and winter. 




THE OHAUHAN KING, BAIJALA DEVA II 
OF PATNA STATE. 

L. K. Pandya. 

The State of Patna, which was formerly included in the Chhattis- 
garh Division of O.P.’s and has been transferred since 1905 to Orissa, 
appears to have been an important principality. The state is not 
wanting in historical and archaeological remains suggestive of its 
past glory and civilised occupations. In olden days a group of 
120 temples adorned the beautiful site of the present village of 
Ranipur Jliaria, surrounded by rocky hills and containing a fine 
and largo tank of oval shape, with two ghak having regular stairs. 
One of the temples hero is a fine example of the Indian Hypsethral 
Temple of which only a few specimens now exist, i.e. one at 
Khajuraha in Central India and the other at Bheraghat, in Jubbal- 
pur District, C.P. The age of temples of this style is generally 
attributed to the 10th century A.D, Such temples are better 
known by the names of ‘Ohaunsath Jogini temples’ for the fact 
that they contain in the cloister 64 niches for holding the Yoginls 
mentioned in the Dtirgiimjd-Paddkdi and Kdlikd Pumija respec- 
tively with C4 distinct names. In one of the temples, there is an 
inscription' which has not yet been fully deciphered. There are 
two or three fragmentary inscriptions^ in the Patna State which are 
dated Samvat 1000 and Samvat 1253 but to what Samvat Saka 
or Vikrama they refer to is not certain. But this much is clear that 
prior to the establishment of the Chauhan rule at Patna, the state 
was inhabited by a civilised people about the history of whom 
nothing is yet definitely known. According to an historical Hindi 
Poem named ' Jayacmdrikil' composed by Prahlad Dube of Saran- 
garh in Vikrani Samvat IS38 (1781 A.D.) the ‘ Aijta-mallik ’ fonn 
of government was prevalent in the Pafna State about the begin- 
ning of the 12th century A.D. To quote the Hindi poet 


1 This is in Dovaaagari script and mentions one Somoevara Deva BhattA- 
raka Farme^vara [see P.S.). 

t One of these has the words ’Patna Daudpata’. (See PS.) Areh. Sar. 
of India /ieporw, Vol. Xllf. 
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^ 'si I 

tTST ^ W rR ^ 

“^TiPfr^TTf^ ^ ^ ^ II 

( ) 

In Patna the lemon (fruit) was considered to be the king. 
(With the help of this lemon the administration was carried on.) 
Every day this lemon-king gave its power to a mallik or elderly 
citizen. Eight malliks or representatives (of the people) were 
empowered to run the administration then. Of the eight malliks, 
Panigrahi was the head. 

The tradition is that in the absence of a king, there was a 
council of eight elderly citizens or master-minds for the administra- 
tion of the state. These were not allowed to occupy the throne 
upon which was placed a lemon fruit and m the name of that lemon 
fruit, the eight malliks carried on the administration by turn. 

Rama Deva or Ramai Deva, as the poem calls Mm, was a 
favourite of Panigrahi — one of the malliks. This Ramai Deva 
is said to be a grandson of the last Emperor of India Prthvi- 
raja Chauhan of Delhi. Panigrahi whose name is given in the 
Hindi poem as Cakradhar, happened to be Ul during his turn 
of office as governor of the state. He selected Ramai Deva to 
officiate for him. Ramai Deva was a young, ambitious and brave 
man. He availed himself of the opportunity. He invited all the 
seven malliks to a feast and ordered them to be murdered. He 
saved the life of Ohakradhar Panigrahi, the 8th member or mallik, 
because he and his mother were under his roof and he had spent his 
early days in Panigrahi*s service. Time being favourable, Ramai 
Deva succeeded through the oSering of rich present to the leading 
officers in the army in contriving the ruin of the local governors. 
Thus came to an end the A^ta-mallik form of government of the 
Patna State. Ramai Deva installed himself as the king of Patna, 
where to this day, Ms family continues to rule. 

Sings the Brahmin Bard Prahlad : — 

t flcil ^ Km ^ 

^ ft'%’ % I 
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3^ ^*iTsr siar gt ft 

^ ti II 

Jigrr Tt?t hftst »j*f 

«*nr aiT% % i 

519 9^9 I T9t srt9 % II 

He describes 9^51 as Clumhan of and ^951^ I 

Further he records the geneology of in the following lines : — 

ir? ^T9 ^ 919 igpl ^ f5t99r I 

g^ 9I99I 99 9IT9I t:9^ 999 991 || 

^ S|t9[ ^ 39 9 g^ 99T%? V^IW I 

99 Tf 9 ?f 9 T 99 9 ^ 951 ^ t? 99 fNrt:T 9 r II 

gfif 9^ 95191^9 iP99 ^ftWTTS t 99T9I I 
S 

^ 9W^:T5J % 99 f^9t9 99 f^T9r II 
\L 

9 93 f9Mi9^«f ^ 9W999I 9rtJ I 

i 

9391999 9t»t g9 93T9t9 M9 II 

9 . 9T9lt9 9^91 ^ 99 ^991^9 9.9 I 

gf^ f^9Tftl9 ^9 19 9519^9 91^9 II 

<!: 

19 9519^9 9!> flftf3r93 93-919 I 

f" 

f?99 % 9919 trw 9 999W 9^ II 

^9 f^TX3^9*9W5tg3f9*f5r9 9rT9 I 
?l319^9 1^, 99 991319^9 1919 II 
• 9T9it 9il 919)9 f9\ 3T9^ 99I3T9 1 
319199 999^ 9(3^ 1 ^ 999 || 
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Trom the above we have 


1. 

Ramai Deva 

1 

2. 

1 

Mahaling 

1 

3. 

1 

Baijal Deva 

4. 

Bhojraja Deva 

5. 

Vikram Deva 

6. 

Pratap Malla Deva 

7. 

Bhupal Deva 

8. 

Vikramajit Deva 

9. 

Baijala Deva II 

10. 

Hiradhar Deva 


11 Ram Deva otherwise Balram Deva 

known by the name of 1st Maharaja of 

Narsingh Deva Sambalpur. 

From a Sanskrit poem in manuscript ^ which I was able to trace 
out and which is in possession of Mr. Kapilnath Dube of Ratanpur 
(old capital of Chhattisgarh and seat of the administration of 
Haihaya kings of Mahako^ala) we gather that it was composed by 
King Baijal Deva, Maharaja of Patna, for the use of his son 
Hiradhar Deva. Raja Baijal Deva has given the name of his father 
in one of the slokas. It runs as follows 

^laiT 'H’c srmi ii 

2nd. 


1 This manuscript was prepared in Eizri era 1244, a hundred years back : 
the present year 1930 A.D. being 1348 Hizri. I saw another manuscript of this 
poem m the hbrary of Eai Bahadur SahityaoSrya B. Jagannath, ‘BhSnu 
Kavi,’ retired E.A.C., Bilaspur, C.P. 
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This very Moka is enough to shut the mouth of those who 
doubt the Ksatriya Origin of the Maharajas of Patna cum Sambalpur 
Kingdoms. This Sanskrit poem is named Probodha Candrikd by the 
author himself but it is known in Orissa and Bengal by the name of 
Baijal Kdrikd or Baijal Kdvya, The manuscript I refer to begins 
with the following 

ii ^ ii 

The object of the composition of the poem is given thus 
TR5TTi?T^ft«T5f^ I 
mj7[ vf^r II (C ii 

^ in® II 

ft'iTT?! nun 

X X X X X 
’CTSI'^^rt ^ ’STTW I 

*rr^>r ii v= ii 

further the author says ;— 

STTff ’CTflsrmwTf^ I 
^^RffTPrc^wnif^ f^rfnfrWt ii H II 

ufw^TT ^TRT! ’9’fsfl %r ^ ^ I 
’BRra\*tgPl1!Tf<r »?gURTW^: II 

Prom the above quotation it is clear that Baijal Deva’g father 
was Vikrainaditya and his son, Hiradhar Deva. This is exactly 
what we find in the Hindi poem by Prahlad Dube, 

It is, however, much to bo regretted that the Sanskrit poem 
Probodkt Candrikd gives no date of its composition. Nor does it 
give any information about the time of Baijal Deva II’s reign. 

In one place the poem mentions one Hammir, who, I believe, is 
no other than the famous Ohauhan ICing of Eanathambhor who was 
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a great hero. It is said about him ^ sf ^ ^ i 

The Sanskrit poem Hainrnlra-mahdhdvya by the Jain Saint, Nayana 
Chandra Suri of Gwalior will for ever be singing the glory and 
bravery of this lion of mankind. He preferred to die, sword in 
hand, to accepting the humiliating terms of peace proposed by 
Alaiiddin— Emperor of Delhi. 

The slokas referring to Hammir are 

n => ii 

\\ ^\\\ 

Hammir’s death took place about Hizri era 700 (1301 A.D.) or 
Vikrama Samvat 1358. The mention of wK goes to show that the 
poem was composed some time after 1301 A.D. The State of Patna 
was in the time of Baijal Deva not included geographically or poli- 
tically in Orissa as is evident from the 81st ^loka of Chapter I — 

<N 

'ar^Tci II II 

The Patna State was then, to the west of or Orissa. It 
must have been a part of Kosala apparently Mahakosala. In 
Patna town itself and in the interior, temples by the name of 
Ko^ale^vara Mahadeva are still found. 

The existence of the manuscripts of Probodha Gandrikd or 
Baijala Kdvya at Eatanpur is attributed to the matrimonial alli- 
ances between the royal houses of Patna and Eatanpur. It is stat- 
ed in the Hindi History of Eatanpur (in MS.) that the Haihaya 
Prince Virasingha Deva married the daughter of the Chauhan King 
of Patna. This Chauhan King is, to all probability, the author 
of Probodha CawrfnM— Raja Baijal Deva 11. Vira Singh— Haihaya 
prince, as given in the history book referred to above, ruled from 
Vikrama Samvat 1428 to 1464. 

P.B. 

(a) 

On the door frame of the largest shrine among the group of 
about 60 temples at Eanipur Jharia in the Patna State, there are 
inscriptions in the Devanagri characters which read as follows 



Linel. ^ 

TOf^ i 

Line 2. I 

pi I 

Lines, #ifM ^4'inrf?ift^i i 

^ fti: w \ 

Line4. 

Wkt can be made out of the above is that under the patronage 
of King Somesvara Deva— a Sadhu by name ‘Oagma m who 
had come from ‘ Uttara-Heramba-Ork,’ got the temple constructed. 

Kai Sahib M, M. Ghosh, curator of the Patna Museum, contem- 
plated a visit to Ranipur Jharia and Bolangir with a view to decipher 
these and other inscriptions there. It is hoped that he will soon lay 
the result of his labours before the learned public. 


(») 

The name ‘Patna Dandpata’ is suggestive of the fact that it 
was a remnant of the old name (kpia/i}>ia-mpk-~3i minister 
and Gapknda-Pak an officer in charge of the maintenance of 
army and can connect the Asta MaM system of Government to the 
Hindu Republic or Gap of very remote antiquity. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Patm we still find a State by the name of ‘ AthmlB ’ 
which was ruled by eight representatives of the people by turns, 
which gave it the name it still bears. 




ARAB INVASIONS OP INDIA. 


De. R. C. Majumdae, M.A., Ph.D., 

Profmor, Dacm Unwmity. 

Prom the very beginning of their aggressive and triumphant 
mihtary career, the Arabs ca.st longing eyes towards the fair 
valleys and cities of India. There were at that time three important 
kingdoms on the western borderland of India, which may be roughly 
denoted as Kabul, Zabul and Sind. ‘ The highlands of the Kandahar 
country, along the upper waters of the Helmund, were known as 
Zabul or Zabulistaii.’ Kabul or Kabuli.stan was the oountr^^ round 
Kabul, lying more to the north, on the frontier's of Bamiyan. Sind, 
the largest of the three, not only included the modern province 
of that name, but extended towards the north far into the heart 
of tlie Pan jab, and on the nest it counted as its dependencies the 
coastal province of Makran and the hilly country of Kekkana 
(Arabic Al-Kikan or Kikanan) round the Bolan Pass. According to 
the testimony of Arab writers all these kingdoms belonged to India 
proper whose frontier extended up to Kish (modern Kaj or Kuhich) 
far to the south-west of Kandahar, and this is corroborated by such 
other evidences as we possess.^ 

Every student of Indian history is familiar with the story of 
Mtihammad-ibn-Kasim’s conquest of Sind. He regards it as but 
natural that the powerful Arabs whose triumphant career was 
unchecked from the Pyrenees to Pamir would make an easy 
conquest of Hind, The surprise has rather been felt why the Arabs 
made so little progress in the further conquest of India, 

But the true nature and significance of the Arab invasion of 
India has hitherto escaped proper recognition. The fact is that 
the conquest of Hind is not an isolated fact, but merely a part of 
a complex problem. It was not the begimiing of Arab conquest. 


> S('(j fnot-note ITi below. IJalMhuri rofera to Kiah ns the frontior of 
aJ-Hintl. Ths extent of the kingdom of Sind is given in Chnehnuma (herehi- 
aflei' roforrod to as C’h '). 1 have used the English translation of Ch " by 
Frodunbag (Karachi, 1902) and the English Translation of Balddhun’s account 
by Mui'gottPii. 
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but only the triumphant end of a long series of fruitless endeavours 
on the part of the Arabs to penetrate into the ‘ land of Hind . 
The result of a failure to realise this elementary fact has been 
that while the defeat of the Indians looms large in the pages of 
history their successful resistance to the onslaught of the Arabs 
for more than two centuries has almost been ignored. 

It IS a well-known fact that there are only four routes open 
to a hostile army operating against India from the west. One 
way is by the sea^ and the other three he, roughly speaking, through 
Khyber Pass, Eolan Pass and the Makran coast. 

From the very beginning the Arabs tried each of these routes 
in then endeavour to enter into India. Their repeated naval raids 
were unsuccessful, the Eolan Pass was bravely guarded by the 
Jaths of Kekkana (Al-Kikan of the Arabs), still further north, 
the rulers of Kabulistan and Zahulistan stood as bulwarks against 
the Arab army seeking an entrance to India through Khyber Pass. 
While the repeated attempts of the Arabs in these directions led 
to failure, they succeeded in reaching the southern part of Sind 
through Makran. 

This last phase of the struggle has been told and retold by 
many authors. But in order to get a true perspective of the 
struggle as a whole we must also review its other phases w'hich ended 
in the failure of the Arabs. 

The early Arab raids were directed against the coastland of 
India. From their secure base at Oman an army was sent across 
to Tanah, i.e. Thana near Bombay about 15 A.H. (637 A.D.). Similar 
expeditions were sent against Barwas or Broach and to the gulf 
of Ad-Daibul, i.e. Debal. Al-Balddhuii records a Muslim victory 
at Debal, but is silent about the results of the other two raids. 
On the other hand, according to Chachnama, the Muslims w'ere 
defeated and their leader was killed by the governor of Chach at 
the battle of Debal.^ It may be safely concluded that the Muslim 
arms did not gain any appreciable success in any of these raids 

2 Ch^ (57-58) places this event shortly before the murder of Umar but 
gives the date 11 A.H. This seems to be a mistake for 21 A.H. Similarly 
on p, 37, Ch"^ refers to some events in Persia in 2 A.H., whereas tho right 
date seems to be 12 A.H. These two dates are either clue to misreading of 
original figures or counted from the death of Muheunmacl — for it is difficult 
to beheve that a Muhammadan author would give 11 A.H. as the date for 
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which were all undertaken during the Caliphate of Umar (634-643 

AD.). 

The defeat at Dehal must have taken by surprise the Caliph 
Umar whose arms were victorious in distant parts of the world. 
Having failed to approach Sind from the sea-coast on the south, 
he sent an army to Makran and Kirman with a view to attack 
the western frontier of the kingdom; but like a true statesman, 
he at the same time asked the governor of Irak to send him detailed 
information about the country. The governor reported that the 
king of Sind w’as very powerful and by no means wdlling to submit 
to the Muhammadans Thereupon all ideas of sending further 
expeditions against that country were abandoned.^ 


ail expecUtioia undertaken during the Caliphate of Umar, as the latter succeeded 
to the Caliphato only m 13 A.H. Similarly Ch' gives wrong dates for the 
beginning of the Caliphate of Ali (p. and Muawiya (p. fil). 

Similarly the statement in Ch'^ that Chach had ruled for 35 years when this 
expedition took placo cannot bo correct. This is not only in conflict with 
the statement in the Tuhfat-ul-hrmn that Chach ascended the throne in 1 A.H., 
but is also irreconcilable with tho general statements of about Chach and 
his successors. 

It may be noted here that Ch^ does not mention the naval raids against 
Thana or Broach which are mentioned by BaUdhuri (p. 209). 

3 The statement that Umar sent an expedition to Makrfin and Kirm^in 
is based on tho authority of Ohaohndma (pp. 58 ff ). But it is clear from the 
context that the expedition was recalled before it could achieve any success. 
Al-Balddhuri ignores this expedition altogether. Later authorities refer to the 
success of Moslem arms in this expedition. According to Tarilch-i-ffuzida the 
Moslems conquered on this occasion not only Makr^ and Kirmin but also 
Sijistan, although the ruler of Sind helped the king of MakrAn. Hasan bin- 
Muhammad Shir^ji referring to the same incidents, adds that the ruler of 
Makrdn, called Zanbil, who was also king of Sind, was killed. Habibu-s 
Siyar and Tabari also refer to this expedition. These authorities, however, give 
diiferent names for the leaders of this expedition, and a perusal of al-Bal&dhuri, 
our earliest authority, leaves no doubt that the whole thing was a confused echo 
of certain incidents which happened at a later period. Al-Bal&dhuri, for 
example, narrates many incidents described by these authorities, but they 
belong to a later period. Further, Makrdn and Sijistan were conquered by the 
Moslem forces at a much later date. 

Elliot seems to have accepted the later authorities (Vol. T, pp. 417-8) which 
are in conflict with the statement, accepted by Elliot (p. 421) that at a later 
period the governor of Basra sent his agent * to explore Sijistan and Makr&n as 
well as the countries bordering on the valley of tho Indus’, 
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The failure of the previous raids induced the next ruler Uthman, 
to attempt an invasion of Sind by land. He sent his agents to 
collect information about the country but their reports were un- 
favourable. So Uthman, too, gave up the enterprise ^ 

During the next Caliphate, that of ‘Ali, a great expedition was 
sent against India (3S-39 A.H.). The Muslim army which included 
a large number of nobles and chiefs, advanced, without serious 
opposition, up to Al-Kikan or Kikan^ii which was a part of Sind. 
The people of this country (which corresponds to the mountainous 
regions in Baluchistan round Kalat) made a brave stand and routed 
the Muslim army. The leader of the Muslim host ‘was killed 
together with all but a few of his followers’. This took place in 
42 A.H. This is the version of al-Baladhuri. The Chachnamaj 
on the other hand, relates, that the Muslims obtained a victory 
at Kikanan, but turned back on hearing of the murder of 'Ali. 
This seems to be only a thin pretext for hiding the defeat and 
disgrace, and the version of Balddhuri seems to be confirmed by 
later events. Besides, the version in Chachnama is based on the 
authority of Amir, son of Haris, son of Abdul Kais, while according 
to Baladhuri Haris was himself the leader of the expedition. The 
son of the defeated leader naturally suppressed the inconvenient 
details.® 

Henceforth Kikanan became the chief objective of the Muslim 
expeditions and during the Caliphate of Mu-awiyah (41-00 A.JH.b 
several attempts were made to subdue this outlying frontier post of 
the Kingdom of Sind. The first expedition was led by Al-Muliallab 
in the year 44 (664 A.D.). He advanced against Kikan from the 
side of Kabul in the north, but did not achieve any conspicuous 
success.® The second expedition led by Abdullah, in spite of initial 
successes, ended in a disaster, and the routed Mussalman army 


4 Baliilhuri, pp, 200-10; Ch®. pp. 50-61), Both agree very closely. 

5 Baladhuri (p. 210). Cli° (p. 60) givos the dates as 80 which is evidently a 
slip or misreading for 40. For, immediately before, it refers to year 38 A.H. 
It is, however, wrong in stating that the Khilafat of All began towards the 
end of that year. As a matter of fact Ali became Caliph in Jj5 A.H., 38 A.H. 
19 the date of the expedition (cf. Elliot, Vol. f, p. 422). 

® This IS omitted in Ch®. Curiously enough, here again, Ch" puts 44 
A.H., the date of the first Indian expedition under Mu-dwiyah, as the date 
of the beginning of his Caliphate (see f.n. of Chapter IV). For further remarks 
on this expedition, see f.n. 17 below. 
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fled to Makraii.'^ Sinan, the leader of the next expedition, ‘ proceeded 
to the frontier and conquered Makran’. He established a garrison 
there and made it his headquarters.® The Arab forces were 
apparently unable to proceed any further. Hence Sinan was 
replaced by Rashid who proceeded from Makran and led a successful 
raid against Kikanin. But later, while raiding the Mid (i.e. Meds) 
he was defeated and killed.® He was succeeded by Sinan who led 
another expedition against Kikanan. He proceeded up to the dis- 
trict of Budhia in Kikanan but the people there rose against him 
and killed him.^® The next expedition was led by Al-Mundhir 
(Munzir in Chachnama) He raided al-Bukan and al-Kikan and 
conquered Kusdar, which although previously conquered by Sinan 
had rebelled against the Muslims. But Al-Mundhir died at Kusdar. 
The command was then taken over by Ibn-Harri who subdued 
Kusdar and fought a fierce and successful campaign there acquiring 
much booty But Al-Kikan was far from being subdued. For 


7 Balddhuri* (p. 211). Ch' (p. 62) gives move details of the disaster. Both 
authorities refer to the curious aneccloto of a pregnant woman by way of 
illustrating the hospitality of the leader of tho expedition. Balddhuri refers 
to some initial success of the Islam army but this is omitted in Ch This 
expedition probably took place in 40 A.H. (Weil I, p. 291). 

« Baladhiiri (p. 212), Apparently there is some confusion about this in- 
cident. Bal^idhuri refers to a tradition according to which Matron was con- 
c[uered by Hakim ibn Jabalah al-abdi. Ch“ (p. 63) refers to Sinan as having 
succeeded Abdulla, but does not refer to liis conquest of MakrAn. It, however, 
says that Ahnaf, son of Kaish, who was selected for the holy wars in Hind 
romaiued at MakrAn for two years. 

BalAdhuri (p. 212). Ch' (p, 64) gives more details of this expedition. It 
says that Rashid returned after a year from Kikanan, and ‘travelling via 
^?istaii ho came to the mountains of Mauzar and Bharj. The natives of this 
mountainous country musterod about 50,000 men strong to stop him on his 
way* A bloody battle ensued and Rashid fell a martyr.’ 

10 Ch^ (p. 65). BalAdhuri (p, 212) refers to Sinan’s succession in command 
l)ut is silent about his expedition to KikAn and death. Ch quotes a memorial 
verse relating to the martyrdom of Sinan. 

11 BalAdhuri (pp. 213-14). Ch® (p. 66) says that Munzir died of illneBs at 
Burali, and does not give any details of his success. Nor does it refer to 
ibn-Hnrri’s campaign. Ibn-Harri seems to have conquered al-Bukau. BalA- 
dhuri refers to a memorial verse to that effect and adds ‘The inhabitants 

of al-Bukan to-day are Moslems al-Barmaki built a city there which he 

named al-Baida (the white). This was in the Caliphate of al-Mutasim- 
billah.‘ 
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more than 20 years the Muslim forces concentrated their efforts 
upon the conquest of this frontier of Sind but failed to achieve 
any lasting results. 

The Arabs seem to have given up the idea of conquering Kikan 
as a task beyond their power. Their efforts were not crowned with 
success even after the conquest of Smd, which enabled them to 
advance against the country from both the front and the rear. 
Even as late as the time of the Caliph Mutasim-billah (833-S42 
A.D.) Imran-ibn-Musa, ‘ made an expedition against the Kikanites, 
who are Zutt, fighting and defeating them This does not seem to 
be a permanent conquest and this is the last we hear of Kikanan. 

We now proceed to give an account of Arab raids agamst Kabul 
and ZabuL 

About the middle of the 7th century A.D. during the caliphate 
of Uthman the Arabs conquered Sijistan. From its capital Zaranj 
they proceeded further east and came into conflict with the Indians 
near Kish. By successive victories they advanced up to Bust (to 
the south-west of Kandahar) and even three marches beyond it. 
The victorious general Abd-ar-Rahman, the Arab governor of 
Sijistan, entered into an amicable agreement wdth the king of 
Zabulistan. The terms of the agreement are not mentioned Abd- 
ar-Rahman then retired to Zaranj. He had shortly to leave Sijistan 
placing it in charge of Umair, but the people of Zaranj expelled 
Umair, and closed the town. Thus the Arabs lost almost all that 
they had gained.^® 

When the next chief Ali had consolidated his power he made 
renewed efforts to re-establish the power of Islam in Sijistan, and 
succeeded in recapturing Zaranj. When Mu-^wiyah became Caliph, 
Abd-ar-Rahman-ibn-Samurah was re-appointed as the governor of 
Sijistan and with this began a fresh triumphal career of the Islamic 
forces. 

Abd-ar-Rahman raided the country, whose people had aposta- 
tised, and subdued it either by force, or by making treaties with 
its people, advancing as far as Kabul. This city was ably defended 


Elliot thinks that Munzir referred to in Ch*^ is different person from Munzir 
referred to by Balidhun (Vol. I, 425). 

12 Balddhun (pp, 231-232). 

1!^ Al-Balddhuri, pp. 141-144. For the localities named of. Le Strange— 
*ThBLmd3 of the Eastern Caliphate' (Cambridge, 1905), pp. 344-46. 
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and the Arabs laid siege to it. After a few months a breach was 
made in the city wall by means of stones thrown by manjaniks. 
Then the Arabs attacked the city at night, but though they fought 
the whole night they could not overcome the defence At day-break 
the defenders made a brave sortie. Unfortunately an elephant 
that was killed at the battle fell just at the gate from which they 
issued so that they could not close it and the Arabs entered the 
city by force. A treaty was concluded— on what terms we do 
not know — but it was shortly broken, and Kabul had to be con- 
quered a second time (pp. 146-147).^^ 

Prom Kabul the conqueror proceeded against Zabulistan.^^ 
As already noted before, Abd-ar-Rahman, during the first period 


Raverty gives a somewhat different account of this conquost of Kabul 
•on p. G2 of his ‘Notes on Afghanistan and part of Baliiclustan^ He writes: 

‘ In 43 A.H. (063-64 AD) the Arabs invaded the territoiy of Kabul, 
under Abd-ur-Rahman, son of Sumrah, who was the lieutenant of Abd-ullah, 
son of Amir, governor of Khurasan He marched from Sijisban after 
capturing the capital of that country. Kalml Shah, at that period, was 
known by the title or name of Arij, but this appears to be an Arabic 
word, and signifies lameness from birth He moved out, with his forces 
to meet the Musalman invaders, and after a severe battle retired within the 
walls of Kabul, and did not sally out again. Abd-ur-Rahman continued 
beforo it for a full year, after which, his army having suffered great hardship 
and fatigues, the place was taken. The fighting men were put 1o the 
sword, and the women and children were made captives. The Kabul Shah 
was also taken, and his head was ordered to be struck off, but he was 
spared on his agreeing to become a convert to Islam. He was then re- 
ceived into favour, a tribute was fixed, and the Musalmans retired ’ 
Raverty does not indicate his source of information about this detailed 
campaign, but it is evidently based on Turjuma-i~futuhat of Ahmad bin Aami 
Kufi, iiuoted by Dowson (Elliot, Vol. IT, p, 414, f.n. 1). It is not certain whether 
the iiccoimt refers to the first or the second conquest of Kabul. The latter 
seems more probable. 

In connection with the Muslim conquest of Kabul BalAdhun makes a 
very interesting statement which deserves more than a passing notice. ‘Abd- 
ur-Rahman,’ says he, Hook with him to al-Basrah slaves captured at Kabul, 
and they built him a mosque in his castle there after the Kabul style of 
building ’ (p, 147). The fact that one of the earliest mosques to be built at 
an important centre of Islam was modelled after Kabuli style of building, 
is full of importance for the history of the origin of Saracenic Style. But 
this topic lieing only of secondary importance in the present discussion, cannot 
bo treated any further here. 

iO Both Elliot and Raverty, and following them other scholars, have accept- 
ed the view that both Kabul and Zabul denoted one and the same kingdom 
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of his governorship had entered into an agreement witli this 
country. But the inhabitants had broken it and now attacked 
the Arabs. They were, however, defeated (p. 147). 

Abd-ar-Bahman was replaced by Ar-Rabi-ibn-Ziyad and died in 
the year 50 A.H. (670 A.D.) . 

The removal of Abd-ar-Rahman emboldened the chiefs of 
Kabul and Zabulistan to throw off the Moslem yoke. The king of 
Kabul drove out all the Moslems from Kabul and Ratbil (apparently 
a title of the kmg of Zabulistan) came and gained control of 
Zabulistan and Ar-Rukkhaj as far as Bust. ‘ Ar-Rabi, the Arab 

under Ratbil. This erroneous conception has confused their entire account 
about the Arab raids in Sijistan and Kabul. A careful perusal of Balddhuri 
haves no doubt that Zabulistan has been clearly distinguished from Kabul. 
Thus, describing the victories of Abd-ar-Rahman he mentions separately the 
conquest of Kabul and Zabulistan (p. 147). Then, describing the subsequent 
discomfiture of the Muslim army the same author says ‘Then Kabul Shah 
assembled a force to oppose the Moslems and drove out all of them that 
were in Kabul. And Ratbil came and gamed control of Dhabulistaii (or 
Zabulistan) and ar-Rukkhaj as fat as Bust’ (p 147). Again, Baladhun clearly 
distinguishes the two when he says that Ratbil sent to him (Ubaidallah) asking 
for peace for his own country and the land of Kabul (p. 14S). Again, it is said 
with reference to al-Mamun that he collected double the tribute from Ratbil, 
but he subdued Kabul whose king promised obedience. 

No reasonable doubt can thus be entertained that the two formed separate 
kingdoms They often made an alliance against their common foe, the Muslima, 
and this no doubt explains their long resistance to the powerful arms of 
Islam It may be noted here that Raverty admits that Kabul and Zabul are 
distinct places and should not be confused with each other (Notes on Afghani ~ 
Stan, p. Gl) 

As to the geographical position of Zabulistan we can have no better guide 
than Le Strange whose conclusion is based upon accounts of early Muslim 
writers. According to him * The highlands of the Kandhahar country, along the 
upper waters of the Helmund, were known as Zabulistan ’ (p. 334). 

Again ‘ As we have seen, the whole of the great mountainous district of the 
upper waters of the Helmund and the Kandahar rivers was known to the Arabs 
as Zabulistan’ a term of vague application, but one which more particularly 
denoted the country round Ghaznah. On the other hand Kabulistan was the 
Kabul country, lying more to the north on the frontiers of Bamiyan (p. 
349). 

The name Ratbil has numerous variants. Elhot observes : * NeverthelesB 
there is no eerfainty as to the proper mode of spelling the name The various 
readings of the European authors who have noticed him show how little the 
orthography is settled. Ockley calls him “Zentil”; Weil, “Zcnbil”; Reinaud, 
“ Ratbyl ” and Zenbyl ’’ Wilson, “ Rated, Rabpeil, Ratbal, Rantal, Zantil— 
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Governor, attacked limi at Bust, put him to flight, and pursued 
him until he reached ar-Bukhkhaj. After attacking him in Ar- 
Rukhkhaj, Ar-Eabi continued to advance and subdued the city 
of Ad’Dawar.’ Ubaidallah who succeeded Ar-Eabi as governor of 
Sijistan continued the campaign and reached Kazan when EatbiL 
concluded with him a treaty of peace for his owm country and 
the land of Kabul. As regards the terms we are simply told that 
the peace was established on the payment of 1 million dirhams, 
But the peace was short-lived. Towards the end of the reign of 
Caliph Yezid (64 A.H =683 A.D.), Kabul revolted once more and 
imprisoned Abu-Ubaidah ibn-Ziyad. Yazid ibn-Ziyad the governor 
of Sijistan proceeded against Kabul and a great battle took place 
at Junzah. But the Moslem army was completely routed. The 
governor himself and some distinguished members of the aristocracy 
lay dead on the field and the rest fled. Abu-Ubaidah had to be 
ransomed for 500,000 dirhams. 

Ratbil fomented and aided rebellions in the Arab domain nf 
Sijistan where the people expelled the Arab governor. Ratbil soon 
declared w^ar against the Arabs and apparently proceeded nearly 
as far as Zarah lake, for we are told that the new governor was 
compelled to stop in the city of Zaranj. But Ratbil was killed 
and his soldiers were put to rout (085 A.D.).^‘'^ 

variations easily accounted for by the nature of the Persian letters E, Thomas, 

“Raipil*’; Price, “Ratoil,” “ Ratteil,” or "Ratpeil”.’ 

i"? Baladhuri (210) refers to a border raid in 44 A.H. by Al-Muhallab in 
course of which he passed through Bannah and Al-Ahwar, towns between 
Multan and Kabul, and reached Al-KiU6n Bannah scorns to be the same 
as Bannu aud Al-Aliwar was probably a neighbouring town. As regards the 
result of tho raid BaUdhuri simply says that ' the enemy mot and attacked him 
aud his followers.’ Evidently Muhallab did not achieve any success. 

Pirishta, as usual, gives an exaggerated account and takes Muhallab to 
Multan and identifies Al-Ahwar with Lahore. These presumptions are absolute- 
ly without any basis and may be dismiHscd as incredible. It may b(^ doubteil 
whether the city of Lahore existed at that time, at least under the present 
naino. Tho olijeoUvo of Muhallab’s raid was Al-Kikfin, and both Multan anti 
Lahore were far away from the route, Elliot (Vol 11, p. 415) gives some details 
of Abd-ur-Rahinan’s campaign against Kabul, apparently on the authority of 
Balddhuri. But the text translated by Murgotten does not give these de- 
tails. 

1*^ Elliot apparently refers to this episode (Vol. II, p. 410), when he says 
‘ In ()4 A.H. =683-4 A.D, Abdu-1-aziz, the governor of Sistan, declared 

war against tho Idng of Kabul and in the combat which took place, that 
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The \\ar was, however, continued hy Raibil II, the sou and 
successor of the deceased chief. He did not oppose the advance of 
the Arabs till they penetrated deep into his country, Then he 
blocked the mountain paths and passes, and forced the Muhammadan 
general Abdalla to conclude a treaty on easy terms.^® The Caliph 
Abd-al-Malik, however, disapproved of the treaty and dismissed 
Abdalla (p. 150). 

Shortly after, Al-Hajjaj became governor of Irak (G95 A.I).), 
his general Uhaidallah made an attempt to subdue Kabul. Here, 
too, his enemy blocked the mountain path and Ratbil soon joined 
them. Ubaidallah was ready to extricate himself from this difficult 
position hy offering easy terms to his opponents, but Shuraih 
ibn-Hani al-Harithi dissuaded him from this course, saying ‘ Fear 
Allah and fight this people, for if thou doest what thou art about 
to do, thou wilt weaken Islam on this frontier \ So ‘a battle 
ensued and Shuraih made a charge, but was killed. The army 
fought their way out, although hard pressed, and made in their 
way along the desert of Bust. Many of the men perished of thirst 
and hunger, and Ubaidallah died of grief for what he had brought 
upon his men and the fate that had overtaken them’ (p. 151). 

It was a veritable disaster for the Muslim forces and its 
subsequent effects convulsed the whole Islamic world. Al-Baladhnri 
briefly passes over this unfortunate episode, but other sources give 
more details. It appears that the Muslim forces were allowed to 
retire only on the payment of a humiliating ransom. To avenge 


king waa defeated and killed. The war continued under his successor 
and he was compelled to submit to the payment of tribute, but whenever 
opportunity ofiered, renewed efiorts were made by the Kabulis to recover 
their lost independence.’ 

But Elliot confuses it with the campaign of A.H. Besides, this campaign 
of ‘Abdu-baziz was directed not against Kabul, but against Ratbil, king of 
Sijistan. As noted above, in f.n. 15, the presumption that Kabul and 2Iabul 
formed one kingdom under Ratbil, has vitiated the account of Elliot. 

19 According to this treaty, ‘Abdallah agreed, on payment of 300,000 
dirhams, not to raid in future the kingdom of Ratbil. It was in the nature of a 
chauth exacted by the Mahrattas, m later ages. 

20 Price, Vol. I (p. 454). cf. e.g. the passage from Tarikh4-Alfi, quoted 
by Elliot (Vol. II, p. 416) ‘Ranbal retiring before his assailant, detached troops 
to bheir rear and blocking up the defiles, entirely intercepted their retreat, and 
in this situation, exposed to the danger of perishing by famine, ‘Abdulla 
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the affront, an army was raised, named the ‘peacock army,’ so 
splendidly was it equipped at the cost of a heavy war-cess on 
ALBasra and Al-Kufa. The command was placed in the hands 
of Abd-ar-Rahman-ibn-Muhammad ibn-al-Ashath who marched 
against Ratbil in 80 A.H. (699 A.D.), put him to flight and ravaged 
his land. The commander, mindful of the recent reverses, wanted to 
proceed cautiously, but Al-Hajjaj, upbraiding him with faint-hearted- 
ness, peremptorily bade him to fight on, and when the commander 
expostulated with him, threatened his supersession. The army, as 
well as its commander, strongly resented the action. Abd-ar- 
Rahman made favourable terms with Ratbil, and declaring war 
both against Al-Hajjaj and the Caliph, marched on Al-Irak, and 
captured Al- Basra. The rebellion having assumed serious propor- 
tions, the Caliph took alarm and offered terms to the rebels. Abd- 
ar-Rahman was inclined to accept the offer, which included super- 
session of Al-Hajjaj, but the rebel army rejected it. At last a 
great battle was fought in 82 A.H. (701-702 A.D.) and Abd-ar- 
Rahman was signally defeated by AbHajjaj. Pursued by the latter, 
Abd-ar-Rahman was again beaten on the Persian border and took 
refuge with Ratbil, who a year or two afterwards sent his head 
to Al-Hajjaj. He is said to have died or committed suicide. 


was compelled to purchase the liberation of himself and followers for a ransom 
of seven hundred thousand dirhams.’ 

Baverty evidently follows tho same authority and adds to the above 
extract : ‘ It is said that, when his (Uhaid-ullah’s) wearied and half -starved 
troops reached Mussalman ground, and their own people brought forth food and 
relieved their necessities, many ate their fill and fell down dead immediately 
after.’ (Ravorty — on AJghanistarit p. 62.) Baverty gives the name as 
Ubaid-ullah— which agrees with that of Baliidhuri. Elliot spells it as Abdulla. 
Both givo 79 A.H. (898-99 A.D.) as the date of the event. 

21 Elliot, Vol. IT, p, 416. Price, Vol, I, pp. 455-463. Mmv—CaliphaU, p. 336. 
Strangely enough, BalAdhuri passes over the whole episode though he refers to 
tho robollion of Abd-ar-Rahman, and his tragic end. 

Baverty gives interesting details, but as usual, does not indicate his 
authority. Ho says that Abd-ar-Rahman, after prolonged fight with Hajjaj, 
was compellorl to fly in 81 A,H. (700-1 A.D.) and took shelter within the walls of 
Bust, which was hold by one of his own subordinates named lyaz. Baverty 
then continues— 

*He (lyaz) seized and imprisoned Abd-ar-Rahman and proposed to send 
him to Hajjaj . Zantbil (i.e. Ratbil) momediately on hearing of this marched his 
force to Bust and invested it on all sides and threatened lyaz and all within the 
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According to Al-Baladhuri Rafcbil betrayed him from fear of 
Al-Hajjaj, because the latter had written a threatening letter. 
Thereupon Abd-ar-Eahman threw himself from the top of a cliff 
(p. 151). 

Ratbil did not fail to take full advantage of the internal split in 
the Moslem world, and concluded a favourable treaty with Al-Hajjaj. 
The latter agreed not to make war upon him for 7 (or 9) years on 
condition of an annual subsidy in kind. This arrangement continued 
till the death of Al-Hajjaj (714 A.D.) in spite of occasional disputes 
over the value of the goods paid as subsidy, in which Ratbil always 
scored against his enemy (p. 152). 

When, in the Caliphate of Sulaiman, Yazid became governor of 
Irak in 96 A.H. (715 A.D.) and his brother Mudrik, governor of 
Sijistan, Ratbil refused to pay any tribute at all. For more than 
forty years the Arabs could not exact anything from him. 

It was not till the Caliphate of Al-Mansur (754-775 A.D ) that 
the Muhammadan governor of Sijistan again demanded tribute from 
Ratbil (apparently Ratbil III or IV). The latter sent some camels, 
tents and slaves, reckoning each at double its value. 'Fho governor 
became angry and declared war against Ratbil. Evidently he had 
little sucoess.^^ For we are told that henceforth the Muslim officers 

place with impalement, if a hair of the head of Abd ar-Pahman should bo 
injured, and that he would never leave the plaos until ho should be released. 
This had the desired effect, and he was set at liberty, and took refuge, wiih 
Zantbil (Ratan-pal ?). Hajjaj, sometime after sent an agent to that ruler 
making him very advantageous offers, and requiring him to give up Abd-ar- 
Rahman, which he did, along with eighteen of his kinsmen, in tho year 
H. (701-2 AD.), but on the road back, Abd ar-Rahman succeoded in throwing 
himself from the flat roof of a building in which they hurl alighted to ri'st, and 
dragged the agent with him. Both perished’ (Raverty, op. cit., p. (llil), 

This episode, if true, throws interesting light on the power and magriani- 
miby of Ratbil. 

Raverty further adds that in the year 110 H (701) A.D.) Ratbil ngi'ooil to uid 
the Maliks of Balkh Marw-ar-Rud, Tal Kan, Raryab, and the Guicgauiin against 
Katibah, son of Musallam-ul Bahili {Ibid,, p. lilj). 

22 Balidhuri says (p. 15i) that after the campaign, Mawaiiil, the liouti'iumt 
of Ratbil asked for Bafe-conduet in order to be taken to tho Commander of 
the Believers. Ma’n granted it sending him to Baghdad with 5,1100 of tlioir 
soldiers, and Al-Mansur treated him generously, pensioning him and luH 
chieftains 

It is possible that some understanding was arrived at regarding tho pay* 
ment of tiibute in future. 
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collected tribute from Ratbil of Sijiatan ‘ aa well as they could/ which 
certainly tloes not mean much.“'^ 

When the Caliph Al-Mamun (H13-S33 A.D ) viaited Khorasan, 
Ratbil paid double tribute to him, but was evidently left unmolested. 
Al-Marnun, however, sent an army against Kabul, probably the Shahi 
ruler of Kabul, wlio Hubmittcd to taxation. AhRaladhuri further 
says tiiat the king of Kabul professed Islam and promised 
obodicne(\-'^ Tliat is the last Arab expedition against Kabul and 
Zabul anil the dissolution of the Arab empire, which soon followed, 
ended the long-drawn .struggle. 

We may now sum up the results of the Arab raids against Kabul 
and Zal)ul, Duihig the period of 50 years that elapsed since the 
first raid in A.K. ((>40 A.D.) we may distinguish three periods of 
alternate ,siicce.ss and failure. The first period of 7 years ended with 
tlu' (^jdi])luito of Utliman (<i5() A.D.). hi spite of a promising begin- 
ning, the Aral) forces achieved very little during tins period. During 
tlio secamd period, renewed ellortsw’cre made by the Caliphs 'Ah and 
Mu-iiM iyah, and thanks to the brilliant skill and energy of Abd-ar- 
Ivahman-ibii-iSanurali Islamic forces obtained notable successes 
againsii the rulers of Kabul and Zabulistan. The removal and death of 
Abd-ar-Ralunan in 50 A.H. (670 AJ).) ushered in the third period of 
nearly 30 y(‘ars in whicdi the Islamic arms sustained serious reverses 
both in Kabul and Zabulistan which had their repercussion on the 
whole Muslim world. Tlio fruitlens efforts of half a century (c. 
640-700 A.D.) roiivinced the Arabs that the conquest of these 
territori(‘s was beyond thoir power. Henceforth they were glad to let 
thi'in alone and im^rely sought for impo,sing some sort of suzerainty 
upeti them, Ihiti (^ven this was with dilhculty maintained for a very 
brief iieruul (700-714 A.D.). Porthe next century and a half Kabul 
and Zabul niaiiutiained thoir authority practically unimpaired. The 

^'1 Price refers to an expedition againafc Kabul in 107 A.H. (725-() A.D.) 
during the iUiilafut of Hisliarn- (Vol I, p. C(i7). Ravoriy refers to two expedi- 
tions agtunai Kabul, in 152 A.H. (7tiJ) A.D.) and 170 A.H. (780-7 A.D). But 
miTio of thesis aohiovoil any substantial results. 

-i Ah to the King of Kabul’s aouopting Islam and promising obedience 
the .Vrab aceountH repeat it ton often to be taken seriously. It seems the Islamic 
(MTOtl sal. vtny lightly upon that ruler anil lie apoBtatiperl at the earhe-st 
opportunity. Tlicro are good grounds to heliovo that that was also tho case 
on this occasion, In any case wo find an imlcpeucleiit non-Muhammadan ruler 
iu Kabul iu later limes. 
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Abbassid Calipbs no doubt occasionally exacted some tributes from 
tliem but witli the exception of this and occasional raids, Kabul and 
Zabiil were left undisturbed till the dissolution of the Arab empire 
put an end to the prolonged fight between that mighty empire and the 
two insignificant states on the border-land of India. 

We may now conclude the story of this great failure of the Arabs 
with a word of tribute to the people of Al-Kikan, Zabulistan and 
Kabulis tan. 

The long-drawn struggles of the Arabs with these powers, which 
we have narrated above, mark their steady but fruitless endeavours 
to enter India through the two great Passes. The hardy mountaineers 
of these regions, backed by the natural strength of their hilly country 
offered a stubborn resistance to the conquerors of the world, and 
though often defeated, ever refused to yield. Unfortunately we have 
no independent evidence of the brave and heroic fights they put up 
for more than two hundred years, and our knowledge is entirely 
derived from the picture as painted by the hands of the victors. But 
even from the records of the Muhammadan writers we can have some 
idea of the wonderful skill and energy w^hich they displayed against 
enormous odds, and the crushing and humiliating defeats which they 
not unoften inflicted upon the army of the Arabs. If India had her 
history the heroic deeds of these brave peoples, who defended her 
gates against Islam for two centuries, would probably have been 
written in letters of gold. 



THE HOME AND NATIONALITY OF THE RASTRAKUTAS 
OF MALKHED. 


Pbof. a S. Altbkab, M.A., LL.B., D.Litt., 

Bi/nares Hindu University. 

There is a great coutroversy about the home and the nationality of 
the Rastrakuta family whi oh later established itself at Malkhed. The 
country round Kanauj, Andhradeia, Maharastra, and Karnataka have 
all been claimed as the home of the above Rastrakuta house by 
various scholars. In this article it is proposed to examine these 
theories with a view to solve the problem. It will be shown that the 
ancestors of Dantidiirga were originally immigrants in Berar from 
Karnataka and were ruling there for a century and half before they 
rose into prominence under the leadership of Dantidurga. 

Dr. Fleet has suggested that since the names Rathor and Rathocl 
are to be derived from the term Rastrakuta, we may connect the 
Ra^trakutas with Rajputana and Kanau] country, which seems to 
have been the original habitat of the Rathor clan of the Rajputs.’ 
But the Rathors come into prominence much later than the southern 
Rastrakuta families, and it is quite possible that the Rajput Rathors 
may have been the descendants of some members of the Deccan 
Rastrakuta families, left behind in northern India during the northern 
campaigns of Dhruva I, Govinda III, Indra III, or Kr?na III. 
Attention may be drawn in this connection to the settlement of 
Maratha families in Central and Northern India in the course of the 
Maratha expansion during the 18 th century. 

Burnell was inclined to hold that the Malkhed Rastrakutas were 
Telgus anil were of the same stock as the Reddis of the Andhra 
country.^ This view does not bear close scrutiny. The Reddis are 
at present scattered even over Tamil country and north-eastern 
portions of Mysore state, but their original home and present strong- 
hold is Andhra country. The Reddis of Mysore are undoubtedly of 
Telgu origin,® and those in Tamil districts still speak a broken Telgu 
dialect, which clearly betrays their Andhra origin. If we suppose 


1 B.O., I, ii, p. 384. 2 Smtth Iniian Pdxography, p. 10. 

* Imperid QaziUeer, XVIII, p. 191. 

5 
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that the Rastrakutas were the ancestors of the modern Reddis, their 
original home will have to be located somewhere in the Krishna- 
‘Godavari doab. 

In that case it is reasonable to expect that they would have first 
come mto prominence iii that locality As it is, not only did the 
Rastrakuta expansion not begin from the Telgu-speaking area, but 
most of that area was never permanently included in the Rastrakuta 
dominions. The Chalukya rulers, overthrown by them, were those of 
the main branch and of the Gujarat line, the Vengi Chalukyas con- 
tmued to defy them down to the end of their career. It will be 
presently shown that the mother tongue of the Rastrakuta rulers 
was Canarese and not Telgu. The Reddis were a class of traders and 
agriculturists and they are not known to have distinguished them- 
selves by military exploits in any period of ancient Indian history 
It is but once that they are know'n to have founded a kingdom , this 
was after the fall of the Ganapatis of Warangal, when for about a 
century, c. 1350-1450 A.D., they were holdmg portions of the Krishna 
and Godavari districts ^ The change of the term rdstra into radda 
or reddi is not possible in Telgu, though it can take place m Tamil. 
Under these circumstances it is not therefore possible to identify the 
Ra^trakutas with the ancestors of the modern Reddis. 

The late Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar had argued that^ the name 
Maharastra was due to the province being occupied m early days by 
the Rathis and Maharathis, who were the ancestors of the Rastrakutaa_ 
]Mr. C. V, Vaidya holds that the Rastrakutaa were the captams of the 
Aryan armies who parcelled out Maharagtra among themselves ; they 
were therefore a Marathi-speaking family domiciled in Maharastra and 
not in Karnataka.® 

A survey of earlier history is necessary in order to decide 
whether the Rastrakuta family of Malkhed haded from Maharastra 
or Karnataka. ‘Rastrakuta’ means the chief among the Rastras or 
Rathis and it is therefore clear that the ancestors of Dantidurga 
must have been descended from some of the Rathi families of the 
earlier centuries. 

What then was the home of the Rathis ^ Asoka inscriptions 
describe the Rathikas as westerners but also associate them with the 


1 Ibid , VII, p. 158. 2 B.O., I, li, p. 104 

^ History of Medieval Hindu India, TI, p. 249. 
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Bhojakas; this will show that they were occupying portions of 
Maharastra and Berar, The next reference to the Eathis is in the 
Nanaghat inscription of Queen Nayanika where we learn that she 
w^as a daughter of Maharathi Tranakayira. At about this time there 
existed numerous feudatory rulers known as Eathikas, for m con- 
nection with the western expedition of king Kharavela his Khandagiri 
inscription informs us that he carried away the wealth and crowns of 
all the Rathikas and Bhojakas. There are two records at Karli, 
belonging to a little later period, recording the benefactions of 
Maharathi Gotiputa Agimitanaka and Maharathi Vasithipiita Soma- 
deva.^ The latter grants a village which shows that he was a ruling 
chief. A Bhaja record discloses the existence of a Maharathi Vinhu- 
datta, and a Kanheri one that of a Maharathini Nagamulanika, who 
was the daughter of a Maharaja and a sister of a Mahabhoja. 

It is usually supposed that the Eathis and Maharathis were in 
power in Maharastra only, but there is definite evidence to show that 
they were occupying portions of Karnataka as well. Lead coins 
bearing the legend ' Sadakani-Kajalaya-Maharathi ’ have been found 
near Chitaldiirga.^ These coins belong to the middle of the 3rd 
century A.D. The Hirahadagalli grant of Sivaskandavarman is 
addressed, among others, to the Eathis.® We further find that some 
of the Maharathis were closely connected with Canarese families. 
Nagamulanika of the two Kanheri records, who was married to a 
Maharathi, was the daughter of Haritiputra Visnu-kada Chutu- 
Satakani, who was a Canarese prince ruling at Banavasi.* Some of 
the Maharathis were Naga-worshippers ® and Naga-worship was 
extremely common among the inhabitants of Mysore.® Since some 
of the Rathi families were Naga-worshippers and connected by 
family ties with families residing in the heart of Karnataka, we are 
justified in concluding that the Eathis and Maharathis were in power 
also in parts of Karnataka, especially since coins of Sadakani Kalalaya 
Maharathi are found in the heart of Karnataka. It can therefore be 
no longer maintained that the Eathis and Maharathis were confined 


1 V,pp. 152-3. 

2 Rapson, Catahgm, p. LIII; Lucler’s to, No 1021. 

£7. f ., I, p. 4. ^ Rapson, Catalogue, p LIII. 

5 Cf. the names Nayamka, i.o. NSganikSi-, Agimita-naka, i.e. Agnimitrn- 
Naga, NSgamalaaikS, Skanclanaga, etc., that occur in the above inBoriptions. 

6 Rice, Myme and Ooorgfrom Inscriptiom, p. 202 
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only to Maharastra. The mere title Rastrakuta therefore is not 
sufficient to prove that Dantidurga and his ancestors were natives of 
Maharastra. 

The Multai^ and Tivarkhed ^ plates can throw considerable light 
on the problem we are discussing. No one has so far suspected that 
the Rastrakuta princes mentioned in these two records could be 
connected with the ancestors of Dantidurga, but it can be shown 
that Nannaraja, the grantor of these plates,^ was either a direct or a 
collateral ancestor of Dantidurga. No doubt there is no direct 
evidence to establish this connection, but several significant facts 
tend to show that such was really the case 

(1) The seals of both the grants of Nannaraja is Eagle, which 
is also known to have been the seal-manual of Dantidurga and his 
descendants. 

(2) The names of Nannaraja and his three ancestors, — Svamika- 
raja, Grovindaraja, and Durgaraja — are either similar to or identical 
with the names of some of the predecessors and successors of 
Dantidurga. One of the latter’s uncles, who was governing over 
Daulatabad in 793 A.D., was named Nannaraja.*^ The formation of 
the name Svamikaraja reminds us of the biruda Pricchakaraja, 
borne by Indra 1.^ Govindaraja, the name of the grandfatlier of 
Nannaraja, is repeated four times in the main Malkhed line, besides 
occurring once in the genealogy of the Gujarat Rastrakuta branch. 

1 XVlll, pp. 230 

2 E XI, pp. 276 fE. 

3 The name o£ the grantor o£ the Multai plates was read by t'leet as 
Nandaraja, but an examination of the facsimile published .by him shows that 
the name of the king is Nannaraja and not Nandaraja Fleet has mistaken 
the partially faint subscript na of nna for da; a comparison of this letter with 
nda ill 11. 2 and 6 will make it absolutely clear that the letter in question is 
nna and not nda. It will be thus seen that the grantors of both the plates arc 
identical kings as their genealogy, which is identical for 4 generations, also 
shows. The dates of the two plates present some difficulty in accepting this 
identification. The Tivarakhed plates were issued in 031*2 A.D. wliile tho 
Multai ones were drafted in 709-10 A.D. ; we shall have, therefore, to suppose that 
Nannaraja was ruling for at least 78 years, which is hardly possible. This 
difficulty may be removed by pointing out that the date of the Multai plates 
may not be genuine The genealogy in the Multai record starts in verse, but 
after the first verse there is a sudden break. A sentence in prose follows tho 
concluding portion of which — ^tasyatmavanalmajo' is again the fragment of a 
verse. The record therefore does not seem to be genuine; at least it is not 
carefully drafted or copied, The date it supplies, therefore, may not be correct. 

4 EJ., IX, p. 105. 6 ihid., XVIII, p. 236. 
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The name of the great-grandfather of Nannaraja, Durgaiaja, seems 
to have paved the way to the formation of the name Dantidurga. 
This close similarity in the names of the members of the two houses 
can hardly be explained except on the assumption that the two 
families were connected with each other. Indra, Karkka, Dhruva, 
Govinda, Akalavarsa Subhatunga, Akalavarsa Ki‘§na and Dantivar- 
man were the names of the different members of the Gujarat Rastra- 
kuta branch, and all these names are borrowed from those of the 
rulers of the main line. The names of the 4 out of the 5 rulers of 
the Gujarat Chalukya branch, — the two Jayasirhhavarmans, Vinaya- 
ditya Mangalarasa^ and Avanijana^raya Pulake^in,— are borrowed 
from those of the main line. If the names of Nannaraja and his 
ancestors are identical with or similar to those of the predecessors 
and successors of Dantidurga, the assumption is quite feasible that 
the two families were related. 

(3) The known chronology of the two families supports the view 
that Dantidurga was a descendant of Nannaraja. If we assume an 
average reign of 20 years except where the accession was not from 
the father to the son, we get the following chronological and genea- 
logical table from the known dates of the two houses. 

The house of Nannaraja of Elichpur. 

Durgaraja, c. 570-590 A.D. 

Govindaraja, son, o. 590-610 A.D. 

Svamikaraja, son, c. 610-630 A. D. 

Nannaraja, son, c. 630-650 A.D. 

Known dates, 631 A.D. (Tivarkhed grant) 708 A.D.(?) (Multai 
plates). 

The house of Dantidurga. 

Dantivarman, a son or nephew of Nannaraja (?), c. 
650-670 A.D, 

Indra Priochakaraja, son, c. 670-690 A.D. 

Govindaraja, son, c. 690-710 A.D. 

Karkka I, son, c. 710-730 A.D. 

Indra II, son, c. 730-745 A.D, 

Dantidurga, son, c. 745-767 A.D. Known date, 764 A.D. 

Krf^na I, uncle, c. 757-775 A.D. Known dates, 758, 768 
and 772 A.D. 

JV'.B.— The reign of Indra is assumed to be a short one because his 

younger brother Nanna was alive as late as 793 A.D. 
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If we reject the date 709 A D supplied by the Multai plates 
for Nannaraja as not genuine, it will appear very probable that 
Nannaraja was the predecessor, and very probably the father of 
Dantivarman, who is so far the earliest known member of the house 
of Dantidurga. If on the other hand that date has to be accepted 
as genuine, the probability would be that Dantivarman was a 
younger brother of Nannaraja, ruling as his feudatory 'somewhere 
in Berar. Nannaraja may have had no sons, or they and their 
descendants may have been eclipsed by the descendants of Danti- 
varman. 

(4) The early exploits of Dantidurga and his father, e.g, the 
latter’s feat of carrying away by force a Chalukya princess from 
Kaira, Dantidurga’s occupation, at the beginning of his career, 
of Gujarat and northern Maharastra and his defeat of the kings of 
Sindha, Malva, and Kosala, would indicate that bhe family must 
have been ruling in the feudatory capacity somewhere in Berar or 
Khandesh which is almost eq[uidistant from th e different theatres of 
war in which the armies of Indra and his son operated And we 
know from the Tivarkhed and Multai plates that Nannaraja was 
also ruling in Berar. The Tivarkhed plates were issued from 
Achalapura which is the same as modern Elichpur in Berar; the 
village Tivarkhed granted in the plates is situated about 55 miles 
from Elichpur The villages granted in the Multai plates have not 
yet been identified, but Multai, where the plates were discovered, is 
situated only about 20 miles from Tivarkhed It is a striking coin- 
cidence that Nannaraja should have been ruling precisely in the same 
locality, which seems to have been the place where Dantidurga’s 
ancestors also seem to have been in power. 

To sum up, the identity of the seal designs of the two families, 
the close contiguity of the places where they were rulmg, the 
similarity or identity in the names of their members, and the 
striking manner in which the known dates of the members of the 
two families can be worked up into a mutually adjusting chronologi- 
cal and genealogical table, — all these make it extremely probable, if 
not almost certain, that the ancestors of Dantidurga were ruling 
somewhere in Berar and were either direct or collateral descendants 
of the Rastrakuta king Nannaraja of Elichpur, who is known to 
have been ruling towards the middle of the 7th century A.D. 

The conclusion above arrived at would seem to strengthen the 
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views of R. G. Bhandarkar and C. V. Vaidya that the Malkhed 
Rastrakuta house was a Marathi-speaking family. There are, 
however, several cogent reasons to show that the family w'as a 
Canarese one. 

(1) Canarese was the mother tongue of the family. It was 
Canarese and not Maharastri literature that flourished at the 
Malkhed court. Amoghavarsa I was either himself the author or at 
least the inspirer of the oldest Canarese work in poetics. The fact 
that the recently published Jura inscription^ of Krsna III, found in 
Bundelkhand should be using Canarese language to describe his 
achievements can also be explained on the assumption that Canarese 
was the mother tongue of the Rastrakuta family ruling at Malkhed. 

(2) The sign-manuals of Karkka and Bhruva of the Gujarat 
Rastrakuta branch in the Naosari plates of 816 A.D.^ and Baroda 
grants of 812 ^ and 835 ^ A.D. are in south Indian proto-Canarese 
characters, whereas the records themselves are to be seen in the 
usual script of the locality. If the home of the Malkhed Rastrakuta 
family were in Maharastra, it is difficult to explain how the members 
sent to rule over southern Gujarat could have been using the proto- 
Canarese script as their mother script. It is true that Karnataka was 
included in the Rastrakuta dominions before 775 A.D., but if the 
family had originally belonged to Maharastra, its members deputed 
to rule over southern Gujarat, could not have been using for their 
sign-manuals a script, current neither in Gujarat nor in Maharastra, 
but in Karnataka. 

The use of Canarese script and language by the members of the 
family of Dantidurga is not inconsistent with the theory, above 
advanced, that Dantidurga’s ancestors were ruling in Berar from 
c. 625 A.D. It has been shown above how a number of Rathi 
families were holding local sway even in Karnataka. Under the 
Chalukyas of Badami, Canarese-speaking branches of the main house 
were established in Gujarat and Telgu-speaking Andhra country. 
The predecessors of Dantidurga may also have similarly carved out 
a principality in Marathi-speaking Berar from their home in some 
part of Karnataka. 

That the ancestors of Dantidurga were immigrants in Berar 
would appear almost certain from the epithet ‘Lattalurapuravara- 

1 xrx, p. 287. 2 A,S,, XX, p. i:^6. 

3 LA , XII, p. 167. 4 lUd., XIV, p. 197. 
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(Ihiaa’ or ‘ Lattalurapuravinirgata ’ which begins to figure m some 
of the later Rastrakuta records. Lattalura, from which the 
Rastrakutas had emigrated, is very probably the same as Latura m 
Bedar district of Hyderabad State Phonetically the change la quite 
natural ; the second la in Lattalura being dropped by haplology, the 
original form will assume the garb of Lattaur in Prakrit ; this form 
will later change into Latura, the loss of the double consonant tfa 
being compensated by the lengthening of the preceding vowel. 

Since there is no phonetic difficulty, there is nothing standing 
against the identification of Lattalura with Latura. As a matter of 
fact all the known facts of history can best be explained only on this 
hypothesis. As the Rathis are known to have been holding sway 
over portions of Karnataka as well, there is nothing improbable in 
the theory that a Rathi family was ruling at Latura, which is due 
east of Poona and south of Berar. This family may have later 
on migrated to Berar in order to carve a new dominion perhaps 
in more favourable surroundings. Elichpur, which seems to have 
been the capital of the family of Nannaraja, is only 150 miles from 
Ltora. Latura is at present on the border of Karnataka, but 
Canarese was spoken much further to the north in our period ; for 
we learn from the Kavirajamdrga^ that in the 9th century it was 
spoken right up to the Godavari. We can now understand how the 
members of the Malkhed Rastrakuta family were using the Canarese 
script and language. Being immigrants from Karnataka, they 
naturally stuck to their mother script and tongue even in Berar. 
When we remember how the Maratha families ruling in Baroda, 
Indore, and Gwalior still use their mother-tongue and script in 
personal and private matters, there is nothing improbable in the 
assumption that the Canarese Eastrakutia family ruling in Berar, 
which was just contiguous to the Canarese-speaking area, preserved 
its mother-tongue and script in its new home. 

If we assume with Fleet, Bhandarkar and Vaidya that the 
home of the Malkhed Rastrakutas was either in Maharastra or 
somewhere in central India, we cannot explain how they should 
have been using Canarese script and language. If we assume 
that they were local chiefs, ruling somewhere in central or southern 
Karnataka, we cannot understand how most of the exploits of Danti- 


1 Kavirajcmargct, I, 46. 
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durga, the founder of the dynasty, were performed in Gujarat, 
Malva, Central India and Northern Marastra, and how the 
ChMukyas of Badami should have continued to hold the southern 
portions of their dominions down to the reign of Ki’sna 1. If on the 
other hand, we assume that they were immigrants in Berar from 
Latura, we can understand why they call themselves Lattalura- 
puradhi^a or Lattalurapuravinirgata, why they were using proto- 
Canarese script and Caiiarese language, how their early exploits were 
performed in southern Gujarat, Malva, Central India, and why 
the early ChMukyas continued to hold longest in the southern 
portions of their dominions. The ancestors of Daiitiduiga were 
therefore immigrants from Karnataka ruling in Berar at the time 
of the rise of Indra I and Dantidurga. 

The conclusion above arrived at does not eliminate the possi- 
bility of the existence of Marathi-speaking Eastrakuta famihes 
r illing in Central India or Maharastra. We have shown already how 
a number of Rathi families were ruling in Maharastra also ; it is 
therefore quite possible that some of the Eaistrakuta families, e.g. 
that of Abhimanyu of Maijapura,^ or Govindaraja of the recently 
pubhshed Naravana plates of Vikramaditya II, ^ may have been 
Marathi-speaking Eastrakuta families, which were natives of Maha- 
rastra. It is only asserted that the Eastrakuta family, to which 
Dantidurga belonged, originally hailed from Karnataka and was for 
a long time domiciled in Berar at the time of the rise of Danti- 
durga. 


1 U, VIII, p 163. 

^ Journal of the BhSrata Mm Samhodhab Mandala, X, p. 9. 




MATERIALS FOR SCULPTUBE-THE ABHASA 

P. K. Aoharya, I.E.S., M.A., Ph.D , D.Litt. 

An important controversy has arisen for a long time with regard 
to the materials with which images used to be made in the past. As 
in all other matters, if archaeological evidences can be produced and 
the sculptural remains may be found out, the (Question whether a 
certain material was in use for image-making could at once be 
settled. In the absence of such an evidence references met with in 
literature must be interpreted in such a manner as w'ould invariably 
satisfy the context. The philological investigation in a matter like 
this may at best discover the earlier uses of the term, but if the con- 
text be satisfied there could be no reasonable objection in accepting 
a new meaning of a term which is, in addition, in conformity with 
the etymology The seeker of truth would be merely misled by those 
who refuse to he further enlightened by a new source of information 
to which they had no access. Dr. A. K. Coomaraswamy doubts^ the 
use of the term dbUsa as a material in the Mdnasdra and cites, in 
order to support himself, his own translation of the term as used in 
k^rikumara Silparaina (LXIV, 2-6) and Gopinatha Rao’s interpre- 
tation of the same as used in the SuprMeddgama, The learned 
doctor declares that the term must always mean ‘ a method ’ and can 
never imply ‘a sculptural material’. He further declares that the 
three varieties of dbMsa, namely, the citrdngti, ardiha-dtrdnga^ and 
dbhdsa proper, would imply ‘sculpture in the round, reliefs, and 
painting’. At the outset it is necessary to refer briefly to the non- 
sculptural uses of the term in the Mdmsdra itself, as the etymologi- 
cal sense of the term is too well known. 

In connection with measurement, the storeyed buildings are 
divided into the jdii, chandd^^ vikcdpa^ and dbhdsa classes as they are 
measured in the units of twenty-four, eighteen, twelve, and six 
angulas respectively.^ The unstoreyed pavilions also of certain 

1 JA.O.S., 48, 3, p. 251. 

2 Eka-bhumi-vidhi)ii vakaye lakaanam vaksyate Mhuna 
JstiS ohand^th vikalpath tu cabhSsaib tu caturvidham 
Purva-hastena saih-yuktarii harmyatii jatir iti smrfcam 
Chandaiii tripada-hastena vikalpara syat tad-ardhakam 
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shapes are designated as chanda, vikalpaj and dbhdsa ^ Doors 
are also similarly classified.^ In the Kdmikdgama also buildings as 
well as the top-rooms are divided into the same four classes.'^ In 
-connection with the sculptural materials the use of dbhdsa in the 
Mdnasdra appears to be clear. It is distinctly stated that the 
movable [cala) and the stationary (acala) images were made of nine 
materials, namely, gold, silver, copper, stone, wood, stucco, grit, 
dbhdsa glass), and terracotta or earth.* It is needless to say that 
without dbhdsa there would be only eight materials, not mne which 
number is emphasised agam and again. A clue has been discovered 
which may explain how Dr. Coomaraswamy and Mr. Gopmatha Rao 
failed to consider dbhdsa being a material Both the Silparatna,^ and 


Abhasam cardharhastena harmyadinam tu manayat (M. XIX. 1-6). 
Compare also 

Etat tad eva sarhyuktam harmyaaSm mana-kalpanam (M XXX. 175-177). 
1 Devanam bhusuranam ca mandapatn ]ati-rupakam 
BhQpSnam mandape sarve chanda-tupam itlntam 
Vai^yakanam tu sarvesam vikalpain ceti kathyate 
Sudranam mandapam sarvam c5bhasam.iti kirtitam (M. XXXIV. 547-550). 
^ Sapta-vuyodayam hy-evam tad-ardham vistrtam bhavet 
Evatb Jati-vaSat prokfcam ehandadinam pravaksyate 
Trayovim^a ^atantam syao chanda-dvara-vi^alakam 
Panca-vimSSngulam arabhya dvi-dvyangula-vivardhauat 
Eka-vimSSngulam arabhya dvi-dvyangula-vivardhanat 
Eka-vim^a (m)-^ataatainayad vikalpa-dvara-vistrtain 
Nava-pank tyangulam arabhya dvi-dvyangula-vivardhanat 
Eka-panktyanguladhikyam ^atantam abhaaa-vistrtam (M XXXIX. 
58-35). 

® (Jati) Ohandarn Vikalpam Abhasaiii ekaike tu dvisachkhyakam ’ (Kdmi- 
kdgama, L. 13). 

Brahma-visnu-mahelanaua lakaanam vaksyate ’dhuaa 

Hiranya-rajateuaiva tamrenaiva Sile vflpi 

DSrve va sudhe vapi Sarkarabhasa-mrttika 

Etais tu navadhS dravyai(s) cottamadi trayam trayam 

Calam capy-acalam capi nava-dravyais tu nirmitah 

Lohajair mitsudhS caiva Sarkarabhasa-mpttika 

Cala-dravyam iti proktam anyesam cacalam viduh (M. LL. 1-7). 

5 J angamS va sthavara va ye saixti bhuvana-traye 
Tat-tat'svabhavatas-te§am kaiai^atn citram ucyate 
Tae-citram tu tridha jileyam taaya bhedo’dhunooyate 
Sarvanga-dr^ya-karanam citram ity-abhidhiyate 
Bhittyadau lagna-bhaveuapyardham yatra prady^yate 
Tad-ardha-citram ityuktam yat tat te^m vilekhanam 
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the Suprahheddgama ^ on which Coomaraswamy and Eao depended 
appear to have distorted and misquoted the Mdnanra of which the 
Silparatna is wholly and the Agama is partly a mere summary. As 
a matter of fact one or two other later works'^ also have badly dis- 
torted the original reading of the Mdnasdra by changing dbhdsa into 
ciirdbhdsa. These later summaries of the Mdnasdra also appear to 
have failed to correctly interpret the original. 

It should be noticed that cala (movable) and acala (immovable 
or stationary) of the Mdnasdia are read in the Silparatna si>sjangama 
and sthdvara respectively, which are inaccurately translated by 
Coomaraswamy by ‘ animate ’ and ‘ inanimate 

Abhdsa is classified into three varieties in all these texts. In 
the Aldnasdra they are called cifrangUj ardha-citrdnga, and dbhdsdnga^ 
or more generally eitra, ardha-cntra, and dbJidsa respectively. The 
citra is that which can be seen through all parts ('^ fully transparent 
or full relief) ; ardha-atm is that which can be seen through half 
of its limbs (? half transparent or half relief, or bust), and dhhdsa is 
that which can be seen through a quarter of its limbs (? a quarter or 
only partly transparent, or representation of head only). 

In the Silparatna the very same three varieties are called eitra, 
ardha-eitra, and ciirdbhdsa and defined as follows citra is that of 
which all the limbs are made visible ; ardha-citra is that whereof 
half can be seen (through) even when attached to a wall and 

Citrabhasam iti khyBtam purvaih fiilpa-viSaradaih 
Citrara vapyatha citrardham mrda va audhaya vapi 
Daruna ^ilayS vatha lohair iatakayapi va 
Tat-tad dravyaih prakurvita yatha drstara yatha irutam. 

1 Supi'aJ)hedagama, XXXIV. 3-4: (refers to the image of Uvara) : 

Oitrain citrardham evam tu citrabhasam tathaiva ca 
Sarvavayava-sampurnam dr4yom tac-ciiram uoyate 
ArdhBvayava-samdr^yain ardha-citraiu caiva ca 

Pate bhittau ca yo (ai)lekhyain citrabhasam ihooyate. 

2 SilodbhavonSrii v (b) imbanaiii ciirabhasasya va punah 
Jaladhivasanam proklam vrsendraaya prakTrlitaixi 
[Lihga-Puram, part II (Uttara-bhaga), Chap. 84, v. 43) 

Indhanani ca vmyasya palalaoi oa vinyasot 

Tasmin lofltani vinyaaya palalaiS chadayet punah 
FalalabhBsakaih paicad brihyBbhasais tusais tathS 
Acehadyadbhir atha auiceo chakham prajjvalayet punah 

{Vastumdya, ed. Ganapati Sastri, XVI. 32-3 

3 Sir Asutodh Memorial Volume, page 62. 
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elsewhere ; ^ and citrdhMsa is stated by the ancients, expert in the art 
(of sculpture), to be that which is their own writing (or painting). 
This very literal rendering would show that the author Srikiimara 
himself failed to clear out the Manasara’s definition of fibhlsa and 
consequently left it rather uiiexplametl by a reference to the expert 
artists (sculptors).^ If citra means an idol, ritrabhan may very well 
imply painting, but citrdbhm should not be confused with mere 
dbhm, 

In the 8uprabkM§ama also the three varieties of nbUm are 
called ciira, citrMha (also ariha-citra) and r?7rfIHia.9a. Herein the 
definitions more closely follow the Manama * aira is that of which 
all the component parts can be fully seen; ardhcHitra is that of 
which half the component parts can be seen ; and that is called 
cMbhm herein (i.e. in this treatise) which should be written 
(designed or painted) on the wall or a cloth-piece. 

It should be noticed that while in the Silparatna bhiti (wall) 
is connected with ‘ ardh(i-Gitra\ in the A^ma both bMUi (wall) 
and paia (cloth-piece) are connected with Mm which had been left 
rather unexplained in the former. This fact may reasonably justify 
one to believe that the compiler of the Igama directly or indirectly 
made an effort to improve on the clumsy definition of the ^dparatna> 

Thus what appears to have induced both Coomaraswamy and 
'Gopinath Kao to hold the above view is the use of the expressions 
‘ vilekhanam ’ in the Silparatm (11. XLVL 4), and ‘ likhyam ’ in the 
Suprabkddgama (XXXIV. 4), both of which expressions etymologi- 
cally mean the same thing, namely, 'writing’ whence the sense 
of ‘painting’ may follow if and when a particular context is 
satisfied, There is a similar passage in the BMvisya-pwdr^a ^ where 
it is stated that for an increase of prosperity (i.e. benefit) of the 


1 Coomarswamy's rendering of this line is incomplete inasmuch as ‘yatra 
pradr^yate’ and ‘api’ have been left out, 

2 Here too Coomarswaray has left out the rendenng of ‘yat tat te^ain’ 
possibly owing to inconvenience to fit in 

3 Pratima saptadha prokta bhaktanSm ^uddha-vrddhaye || 

KSneani rajati tamri parthiv! yiaja smrt§|| 

VarkaT calekhyakS veti murti-sthanani sapta vai || 

Alekhyaka and abhasa seem to have the same meaning and indical-s 
the same material 

{Bhm^a’Furana, Chap. 131, v. 2, 3.) 
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flevotees, imagea are stated to be of seven kinds as they are made of 
gold, silver, copper, earth, atone, wood, and dkkhya. 

The last of those seven may be taken to mean a matenal, 
the Liontext makes that more or less imperative and it may be a 
synonym for dlMm. The use of citrdhhdsa in the 
and ot paldhlbhdm and hfihydbhdsa m the Vdsimidyd^ will also lend 
furtlier su])i)ort to dbhdsa having been used in the Mdmsdra in 
connection wiiJi scnl])ture not as a method but as a ' matenal ’ with 
which imag(\s were made. 

Lastly, wliat tlio Chinese traveller I-tsing says about the nine 
materials with which people made images during his visit (in 
()71-(i9r) A.D.) can he taken to be as good an evidence as an archaeo- 
logical find : 

‘ Again, when tho people make images and cmiyas which consist 
of gold, silver, copper, iron, earth, lacquer, bricks, and stone, or 
when they heap up snowy sand^ they put in images or chaityas 
two kinds of Mmras (I’clies).’^ 

In tho A\jii\-pnr<hpi also seven materials are stated to be used 
for iuiago-making although nine are actually mentioned, namely, 
terracotta, wood, metals (iron), precious stone, ordinary stone, earth, 
moomohik suhsimee (silver ?), liell-metal, and sandalwood.'^ This 
‘ moon-white substan<‘e ’ and I-tsing’s ‘ snowy-sand ^ appear to be the 
same and may bo a synonym of ftbkm. 

The smwipmnd, moon-wUU subslmice, dkkhya and other deri- 
vatives from tho root and dbhdsa appear to be identical and 


^ Silodhhavuimih v(b)iml)litiSih citrSbh&aasya vS punah 
.Taladhivttsanam proktani vriHOudraeya prakTrtitam 

\ hififfa-Purdm, Part tl (Uttara-bhSga), Chap. 4 = 8 , v. 43]. 
2 Indhanuni fa viuyasya paUlRnT oa vinyanot 
Tunniiu loijiruii vinyaHya palalai§ oh&dayet punah 
I'aliiliibhhHiikaih pa'^fi'id hrthyabhSsais tusais tatha 
Ac<hatlyadbhir atlia aificeo ehhakham [)rajjvrLlayet punah 

(F«aiimVy5, od. Ganai^ati Sastri, XVI. 32-33). 
Takakusu’s translation of l-teing^s work, 

* Haaml of (hn Suddhist Beligwn\ p. l-'SO. 

Cf. V, S, Ind. Ant. XXXIII, 175. 

^ Mpunayi dfiru-ghatitS luhaja ratnaja taths || 

Sailajh gandhaja oaiva kaumudi saptadha amrtS || 

KathriamayT gantlhaja oaiva roriitnayl pratima tatha |i 

(Agni-Purdm, Chap. 43, v. 9-10)i 
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obviously refer to a material [‘ glass ’) wliicli can be fully, half, and a 
quarter or partially transparent. 

I-tsing’s evidence also goes to show that iron was in use for 
image-making of which many archaeologists including Dr. J. Ph 
Vogel entertain doubt. That the iron-image used to be made is 
further proved by the Matsyapurdni^a where it is stated that the 
images for worship should be preferably made with gold, silver, 
copper-lilte red precious stones, ordinary stone, wood, iron-lead, brass- 
metal, copper, bell-metal, and lime-wood.^ 

The eye-witness I-tsing and an early Purana, the Matsya, 
separately but concurrently support the statement of the Mdnasdra 
that the maximum number of sculptural materials was nine. 

Sculptural materials including iron but excluding dbhdsa are 
referred to in other classes of literature also. But the Mdnasdra 
being unquestionably meant to be a guide book for all contains 
standard rules and always refers to the maximum varieties not only 
in regard to sculptural materials, but also concerning everything, 
both architectural and sculptural.^ 

Thus in the Skanda-^urd^^a mention is made of seven materials 
with which the phallus of Siva was made. ‘ Here they produced a 
Lihga, of seven metals, viz. gold, silver, tin, lead, copper, iron, and 
bell-metal.’ ^ 

In the later architectural texts, the specification is altogether 
given up as they obviously depended on the standard work. For 
instance it is stated in the ^ilparatna-sdra-samgraha (XI. 5) that the 
images should be made of materials like timber, stone, and metallic 
substances.^ In the Btmbamdm different materials are prescribed 
for the different parts of the image. The main or middle body is 
stated not to be made of gold and such other precious substances and 

1 Sauvami rSjatl vapi tSrari latnamayi tatha 
Saili darumayl capi loha-sisa-mayi tatha 
Rittika-dhatu-yukta va tamra-kamBa-mayi tatha 
Sudha-daru-mayl vapi devatarca pra^asyate 

(Matsya-Furana, Chap. 25S, v. 20-21). 

2 See the writer’s ‘ Lulian A.rchUctun according to ManaBara-hJ^a^astmt' 
speciaUy pp. 3i-88, 89-100, llU-131, 162-170. 

3 Skmda-puraiia (Sahyadn-khanda), Ant.^ Ill, 194. 

4 Murtia tu vfksa-paeana-loha-dravyaih prakarayet. 

The image should be made of materials like timber, stone, and metals. 

(8Hlpa4Mra-safa-8amgraha, XI, 5) 
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of metals, which should be used at the joints of images made of wood 
or stone, but the whole image also may be made of gold, copper, 
terra-cotta, stone, wood, and powdered brick.^ 

In the Makdnirvd'i}a-Tantra the effect of making images with 
different materials is specified. One would reside in heaven for a 
halpa (432 million years) by makmg images with earth (terra-cotta), 
ten times that successively by making images with wood, stone, and 
metals respectively. Similarly with regard to draught animals or 
vehicles also the successive effect would be ten times of the preced- 
ing when they are made of earth (terra-cotta), wood, stone, brass, 
bell-metal, and copper, etc.^ 

To which heaven and for how many million years the image made 
of ahMsa may lead the artists, archaeologists, and others who are 
convinced of its existence as a matenal and identification with glass 
or some such material must be left to the judgment of the reader. 
The writer requests the learned members of the Sixth Oriental Con- 
ference to help him with their considered opinion and thus ex- 
pedite the publication of the Text and English translation of the 
Marmara with measured drawings and illustrative sketches. 

1 SvarnSdi-lauha-bimbe ca deha-garbham na karayet || 
Kastha-pasSna-bimbe cayat sandhau vidhir ucayate || 

Yat bimbe ca krte dravyam svamam tamram tu mrnmaye |{ 

^aile kasthe istika-curnam bimbam tatra pracaksate || 

{BMamaM, British Museum, Ms. 1, 558, 5292, v. 4, t; 

Ms 2, 5291, 569, V. 3.) 

2 Mrnmaye prativ(b)imbe tu kalpa-yutam divi 
Daru-pasana-dbatunaiu kramad da^a-gunSdhikam 
Mrnmaye vahane datte yat phalaiii jSyate bhuvi 

Rittika-ksriisa-tamradi-nirimte deva-vShane 
Datte phalam apnoti kramSt 4ata-gunSdhikam 

[Mtihanimma-Tanlra, XIII, 22, 30, 31). 




‘EARLY MUSLIM VISITORS OF EUROPE FROM INDIA’. 

A. F. M. Abdtjl Kadie, 

Islamla College, Calcutta. 

Arabia, the cradle of Islam, tos inhabited by a branch of 
the Semite family which waa intensely adventurous and its members 
were very fond of travelling in far and distant countries. The 
connection of the Arab merchants with the Malabar coast and 
with the islands of the eastern Archipelago is of an age-long standing, 
They took delight in long journeys, pursued m quest of profit in 
trade, or for the satisfaction of their innate desire to see the wide 
world, Nor, did they live a .settled life within their own peninsula ; 
and the caravan life was the only life w'hich appealed to their 
inquisitive minds. Their poetry, to which they devoted so much of 
their time and energy, was a child that was born, nourished and 
nurtured during centuries of travels in the peninsula and countries 
around it. (Holy Quran, Chapter CVI.) 

This love for travels was further cemented by the religion which 
sanctified journey that was taken in order to acquire knowledge or to 
impart it. The burning desire to preach the truth of Islam to 
the nations of the world also contributed to a large measure to 
strengthen this passion for travels in them. The QURANIC injunc- 
tion on this point is very clear ; ‘ Say travel in the earth and see 
how he makes the first creation— and Allah create the latter 
creation’ (3||-). It is for this reason that we find a galaxy of 
travellers who undertook long journeys during the very early period 
of the history of Islam : Abu Ayyub Ansari, a companion of the 
Holy Prophet (Peace be on him) went so far as Constantinople. 
His shrine still exists there and it is an object of adoration for all.^ 
Later on, when the banner of the Arabs was hoisted in distant countries, 
men poured forth into Medina from all parts of the world, and there 
they acquired knowledge about Islamic Laws and Religion. Yahya 
Bin Yahya came to study -under Malick from Andalusia, while 
Muhammad Bin Ismail from Bukhara, rummaged every creek and 
corner of the then Islamic world in order to gather materiids for his 


1 Tahagmt by Ibni-Sad, Vol. IH, p. 60. 
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work on tradition, the well-known As-Sahih. The climax was 
reached when the Mediterranean coast on the western side was 
permanently influenced hy Islam, and Moslems from Arabia and 
Northern Africa built a civihsation of their own in supersession 
of the Koman Civilisation. Ibn-i-Jubair’s famous book of travels, 
better known as Kitabur-Eahla, is an everlasting testimony to the 
Moslem’s love for travels. Ibn-i-Bat-tutah is another famous 
traveller among the Muslims. His descriptions of the travels made 
by him are known to every oriental scholar. The zeal for travels 
was also imparted to the non-Arab nations that accepted Islam. 
We can mention here Nasir Khusasuniavi and Sadi as two very 
widely travelled Persian savants. 

There is another very important reason why a Muslim should be 
a born traveller ; Islam, among its other rituals, makes it obligatory 
on every able-bodied Muslim, who can pay his way to Mecca, to 
go there on the holy pilgrimage at least once in his life. This 
religious obligation kept alive, in every country where the religion of 
the prophet found its way, that spirit of adventure which so well- 
characterised the lives of the early Arabs and Muslims. Even in 
modern times the Hejaz is the cynosure of Muslim eyes and pilgrims 
from the extreme north-west part of Africa, on the one hand, 
and the north-east corner of China on the other, flock to the 
spiritual capital of Islam. When Islam came to India, the Indian 
Muslims too imbibed this spirit of love for travels from those who 
brought to them the new faith. In short, the culture of the ancient 
Arabs that preceded that of Islam and the teachings of the Arabian 
prophet so influenced the character of the succeeding generation 
of Muslims that they always took delight in travels and, whenever 
possible, they left a brilliant record of their journeys and travels, 
a record which has, to a great extent, contributed to our collective 
knowledge of Geography and History. With the arrival of the 
Europeans in the field of Indian social life and politics a novel 
phenomenon must have been presented before the Indian Muslims 
and, though the Muslim power in the country was destined to 
receive a death-blow at the hands of the new-comers, it is not to be 
wondered at if the Indian Muslims felt admiration for the 
adventurous sea-loving band of traders who brought India in touch 
with a world hitherto unknown to it. Akbar and Jahangir were^ 
indeed, actuated by the desire for an appreciation of their venture- 
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some spirits when they granted concessions and trade facilities to 
the Europeans who came to their Court. 

Since the English, of all European nations, came, generally in 
closer touch with the Muslim rulers and inhabitants of India, they 
roused greater interest on the part of the Indians for a study of their 
language, customs and manners. This desire for a closer study of 
the English character must have, naturally, encouraged those among 
the Indians who were not averse to leading the life of a traveller to 
study at close quarters, and glean first hand information about the 
nation that had so slowly but successfully grafted itself on the 
country and the government of Hindustan. It is, however, 
regrettable that very early records do not throw sufficient light on 
the subject, but, at the same time it is a matter of surprise, as 
we shall see later on, that some of the materials that are available 
can give us correct and authentic accounts of those Indians who 
made journeys to England or Europe towards the middle of the 
18th century and a little downwards. The purpose of these few 
pages is to give an account of some early Muslim visitors of Europe, 
especially England, from India. It is amazing indeed to find that 
the commonly accepted notion about this subject is that ‘ Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy ’ was the first educated and eminent Indian who had 
gone to England. As we shall progress we shall see that the 
assertion so naively made cannot be allowed to go unchallenged. 
At any rate, it will have to be accepted with a considerable amount 
of reservation. 

Who, among the Indian Muslims, was first to go to Europe is a 
question that cannot be answered with precision. But, Ahu Talib, 
the author of Hadigatul-Afkar, who is also one of those travellers 
who visited Europe towards the close of the 18th century, mentions 
two of his friends who, presumably, took the voyage at a com- 
paratively early date. First among them is Muhammad Qubad Beg. 
The date of his voyage and the period which he spent over it are, 
however, not given, hut, under a biographical sketch of the poet 
Ashobe, he declares him to be the poet’s maternal grandfather who 
served as a Diwan in the Deccan towards the last days of Aurangzib. 
The said writer also adds that Qubad was not only a scholar of 
Islamic literature hut also of Sanskrit, Latin, and Greek and that 
the last two languages he learnt during his travels in Europe. 
Muhammad Qubad Beg must, therefore, be regarded the first Indian 
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Muslim ^^ho went to Europe He must also have spent a sufficiently 
long period in Europe to enable him to master the two languages. 
And, since, according to Abu TaUb he was a state official under 
the last of the C4reat Moghals, towards the end of his glorious reign, 
the conclusion that forces itself upon us is that Muhammad Qubad is 
the first Indian who visited Europe and that he must have done 
so, at the latest, towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
The second place is given to Mir Muhammad Husain. He 
belonged to a Persian stock and was born in Oudh. While young 
he had set his heart on travels in Arabia and also countries beyond 
it. In a Mathnawi composed by him under the title of saqi nama ho 
refers to his voyages and journeys in the following lines . — 

I pondered long over books, 

And during the period of 30 years I travelled the distance 
that would cover 100 years. 

I have learnt Mathematics and Natural Science, 

They are all mastered by me. 

I roamed round a fair portion of the world ; 

I passed by the remotest part of France, 

I went to a loving heart to Yathrib and Batha, (And) 

With all my heart I took the way to Hedjaz. 

From Alexandria I came to Egypt ; 

Like J oseph I was famous in that city. 

Two years of my life were spent on the sea, (And) 

I witnessed many a wonder. 

Through the sea I passed from Europe 
To the southern land and farthest Africa. 

His death occurred in 1205 A.H. (1828 A.D ) at the age of 50 
years. He was thirty when he finished his travels. He must have, 
therefore, visited Europe m the neighbourhood of the year 1765 
A.D. 

The last named visitor of Europe from India was contemporary 
to a scholar of no mean order who, during the years 17G6-69 went 
on a voyage to England and also travelled in France. This took 
place eight years before Raja Ram Mohan Roy was born. The 
occasion of his visit to England and the mission with which he was 
entrusted caU for a detailed account of the visitor’s life and the 
events connected therewith. His name is I’tisamuddin and, curious- 
ly enough, he is a countryman of Raja Ram Mohan Roy, as he 
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belonged to the village of Pajnore in the District of Nadya. His 
early life was spent in the services rendered to the Nizamate of 
Bengal during the reigns of Nuwwab Ja’far Ali Khan and Quasim 
Ali Khan. He had also occasions to meet with Shah Alam and take 
part in the transaction that took place between the Moghal Emperor 
and the English, on the one hand, and the Marathas and the 
English, on the other. He had visited Northern India and had 
helped the English in bringing to a successful issue their negotia- 
tions with the Marathas at Poona. Nor, has he left us in doubt 
about his purpose for a visit to Europe and especially England, and, 
in a scholarly monograph, written in Persian, the Court language 
in India ab that time, he has left not only a record of the voyage 
but also has given us a document of great historical value. In- 
cidentally a further light is thrown on the character of Lord Clive 
who had directed the transactions between the East India Company 
and the Emperor of Hindustan. 

In his book, Shigarf-Nama-i-Wilayat, the record of his voyage 
to England, Ptisamuddin says that he was present in the Court 
of Shah Alam, at Allahabad, when through the negotiation of 
Shuja^uddaula and Lord Clive the grant of Diwani of Behar, Bengal, 
and Orissa was made to the East India Company. But, as it 
appears from the said book (pp. 10-11), the grant was made on some 
moral understanding between the two contracting parties. Besides 
paying a tribute of 26 lakhs annually, the English had given an 
assurance to Shah Alam that they would help him in strengthening 
his position as the Emperor of Hindustan by rendering military 
services. This stipulation might not have been embodied in the 
royal warrant for the grant of Diwanee, but it had the acceptance of 
all concerned. As military operations in support of the Emperor 
would have entangled the Company in political struggles in the 
country and prejudiced their position as traders, Lord Olive wished 
to have a sanction for this new phase of their activities in India from 
the King of England and the Parliament. Shah Alam, in order to 
assist Lord Clive in securing the desired sanction, deputed Nuwwab 
Muniruddaula and Raja Shitab Rai, his representatives in Bengal and 
Behar respectively, to accompany Lord Clive to Calcutta and to 
draft a letter on his behalf to King George the third of England 
asking for the formal sanction of the preferred help. The letter was 
drafted in a garden at Dam Dam and in the presence of General 
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Comae, Captain Swinton and George Vansittarfc, besides Lord Clive 
and the two representatives. As it was the duty of the Company to 
secure this permission from England in consequence of the moral 
assurance they had given to the Emperor in regard to military help, 
in lieu of the grant of Diwanee, Captain Swinton was put in charge 
of the mission. Ttisamuddin too was asked on behalf of the 
Emperor to accompany the mission. The Diwanee was granted m 
1765, and soon after, the mission left for England. The whole 
transaction was, however, kept a secret and other members of the 
Council of the East India Company were not made privy to it. 

1‘tisamuddia was young at that time and the youthful love for 
adventures made him accept the suggestion. He embarked on his 
voyage from the port of Hijli. He had hardly spent more than a 
week on the sea when a startling disclosure was made to him by his 
colleague, Captain Archibald Swinton : He was informed that Lord 
Clive had kept the royal letter with himself and, as he was expecting 
to return to England in the following year he would bring the 
same together with royal presents from Shah Alam to King George 
III, and would make it over to him to deliver the same to the 
King, rtisamuddin was also charged not to disclose the secret. 
He describes the deception played upon him in a language befitting 
the disappointment it produced. But there was some more dis- 
appointment in store for him. After his arrival in England he was 
compeDed to waitltill Lord Clive came back from India (1767). It 
was after the lapse of a period of a year and a half, as he has said, 
when Clive returned to England. The presents which he had brought 
from Shah Alam for King George the third were presented on his 
own behalf, to the Queen. There was, however, no account given 
by Clive of the sum of Rupees one lakh which was a part of the 
presents to the King of England. And, as for the letter, Captain 
Swinton could not find any trace of it. The valiant Captain 
summarily finished the whole story before Ttisamuddin in one sen- 
tence : ' What you had thought came to be true. Lord Clive de- 
ceived us.’ The epilogue of this drama is quite in keeping with the 
character of the hero of Plassey and a friend of Omichand ! 

Besides throwing this sidelight on the events that took place 
in India in those troublous times, the work of rtisamuddin gives a 
clue to the diflerence that arose between the European traders 
in general, and the English merchants in particular, on the one 
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land, and the Nuwwab of Bengal, on the other : After giving a brief 
history of the trade relations of the European traders of various 
■denominations, with Bengal, he describes the three main sources of 
constant friction between the Europeans and the ruling power : — 

(1) The Europeans had, in direct contravention of the general 
orders issued from the Imperial Court at Delhi, to their representa- 
tives in Bengal, from time to time, built and were insisting on build- 
ing forts and defences of such description as would be required by a 
ruling power in a country and not by mere traders. Orders from 
Delhi were of a peremptory nature and in some cases the local re- 
presentatives were asked to demolish such unlicensed buildings which 
were not meant for the purpose of carrying on peaceful trade in the 
country. 

(2) European settlers, in their various colonies, had built churches 
and were a source of disturbance to the public by ringing their church 
bells at the appointed time for Muslim prayers. Often this slight act 
of negligence on the part of Europeans became a positive source for 
the disturbance of peace in the country. Standing as we do on a 
■distance from those times we may not be inclined to attach much 
importance to this cause of disturbance, as described by the author 
of the Shigarf Namay but looking at the temper of the age and also 
making due allowance for the anxiety of those who were responsible 
for the maintenance of Law and Order in the country, we may not 
be disinclined to agree with the author that the Europeans had given 
to the general Muslim public a cause for complaint before the 
authorities. 

(3) European settlers and traders used to entice away young 
children, boys and girls, from their parental roofs and sell them in far 
off distant lands or forcibly convert them into Christianity. A 
colony of such unhappy and wretched men and women who were torn 
away from their homes in Bengal, was found by the author during 
his voyage on an African coast. This complaint was a chronic one. 
During his reign Shah Jahan was compelled to take drastic action. 
A detailed account of the action against the settlement at Hugli and 
its causes are given in the BadsJiahnama of Abdul Hamid Lahori. 

Although the questions discussed by the author of Shigarfmma- 
i’ Wilaijat in the early part of his book are not connected very in- 
timately with the subject matter of his work, yet they throw a flood 
of light on the contemporary events. These digressions of the author 
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are, in a way, very suggestive, as they give a olue to the proper 
understanding of the differences that arose between the English and 
Serajuddav'la later on. It is no wonder that Seraj uddawla’s mai’ch on 
the English Colony on the banks of the Hugh might have been taken 
up in order to redress a wrong that was crying for long. The 
demolition of the fortifications erected as an infringement of the im- 
perial order was an act which should not have called for hostile 
criticism as has been indulged in by the modern historians of 
India. 

T’tisamuddin’s route was the common route that was taken by 
sailors to Europe from India in the 18 th century. His voyage was 
to a great extent uneventful, save and except the appearance of an 
island or the touching of the ship on some port, all of which he has 
described fully. He went to England through France where his. 
fellow passengers were very thoroughly searched as many were in the 
practice of smuggling Indian products, especially mushn and shawl, 
and where his flowing Indian costume was taken for a fancy dress, 
and he was to his great dismay, unceremoniously asked to take part 
in a dance that was just going on. London presented to him a view 
that it should have presented to an Indian Muslim from Bengal in 
those old times. The time he spent during the interval of Clive's 
arrival in England was, indeed, very trying for him. He, however, 
utilised this opportunity as a scholar should have, in observing the 
people, their institutions, their systems of Government and of edu- 
cation and in drawing many intelligent and useful inferences in which 
his book abounds. Comparisons are also, here and there, made 
between the conditions that obtained in India and those in England. 
He is in raptures over the English public schools, and their system 
of training the youths of the community. Nor, did the University 
life escape his notice : he visited Oxford and did stay there for about 
a year. In fact, he was asked to stay there and take up the duties 
of a Persian Professor ; an English connection with India, in those 
days necessitated the study of the language by the Europeans who 
came out to the country. The freedom which England gave to the 
dwellers in the island has made him draw lessons, for the benefit of 
Indians from a study of the parliamentary system of Government. 
He is fully alive to the advantages that accrue to the people from 
the democratic system of Government in the matter of granting, 
them equality of right and even administration of justice. Little,. 
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however, he knew at what a great cost England had acquired that 
freerlom ' 

Conservative as rtisamnddin was, the social life of England 
does not seem to have had much attraction for him. He was very 
much abstemious about his food. He had taken with him a servant, 
Md. Muqsud by name, who used to be in the charge of his kitchen, 
On one occasion, when he had to go out of his place for several days, 
he lived only on fruit syrup. He was about to collapse for want of 
food, when he was helped by Captain Swinton in preparing some chicken 
broth and rice. On this occasion, too, he was careful to kill the bird 
himself. As a student of the humanities, however, he could not 
ignore the study of this important feature of English life. And he 
did it. Besides attending invitations that came to him through 
Captain Swinton and his friends, he visited the play houses, and the 
story of a plot that was staged, as given by him, shows that he was 
present on an occasion when King Lear was played. He visited 
circus houses and enjoyed the display of acrobatic feats. He also 
witnessed the gay pageant on Lord Mayor’s day. He spent sufficient 
time in Edinburgh. His remarks on the industrious and stingy 
Scotch are suggestive of a close study. At Oxford he must have 
mixed with the members of the University freely as we find him 
giving a detailed account of the University, its buildings, the obser- 
vatory and the Bodleian Library. On one occasion some important 
document in Persian was brought to him for deciphering doubtful 
words. Eural and Agricultural England too have not escaped his 
careful observations. The smiling fields and beautiful orchards have, 
indeed, drawn forth many appreciative remarks from the author. 
He has given a very accurate statement of the English produce of 
cereals, fruits, vegetables, the flora and the fauna. He took part m 
hunting games and shooting birds and fowls. 

English industrial life was just passing through a great 
revolution when I’tisamuddin went to England. Thefe was, as yet, 
not much visible sign of the coming change. The preliminaries were 
there, rtisamnddin has not failed to observe them. He has 
described how some mills were executing a work within a short time 
that would take a labourer in India weeks or months to perform. 
English shops and their system of taking articles to the market and 
placing them in the hands of the consumers have also elicited fi’oW 
him the praise due to the organisers of world’s greatest industrial 
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centre. The improved looms had just begun to work ; and we have 
been given a description of the same by the author of ShgaiJ 
Nma^ 

rtisamuddin’s friends, Captain Swinton, Dr. Bolton and Captain 
Stabble were importunate detaining him in England and inducing 
him to take up the charge of some young men to whom he would 
teach Persian. He did not, however, agree to the proposal and 
returned to Bengal via Madras in 1183 A.H. (1806 A.D.). 

Next place of importance, among the Muslim visitors of Europe 
from India, may be given to Mirza Abu Muhammud Tabrizi. His 
father, Haji Muhammud Khan came to India from Azarba-i-jan and 
was attached to the Court of the Nuwwab Viziers of Oudh. Abu 
Talib, as Tabrizi is commonly known by this name, was born at 
Lucknow. After the death of his father he continued for some time 
in the service of the Oudh State, but later on, he became associated 
with the English. Abu Talib was a learned scholar. He has 
written useful works on biography of Persian poets and general 
history of the world, besides his Masiri-Tahbif which last book he 
wrote in 1218 A.H., after his return from his European tour. His 
travels in Europe brought for him such a fame in India that he 
became known by the nickname of London!, a Londoner. His book 
of travels was received by the European and Indian public alike 
very favourably. The original, in Persian, was published in Calcutta 
in 1812 A.D. under the auspices of the Fort William College. Soon 
after an English version was brought out by Major Stuart. Abu 
Talib’s main idea in writing the book was to supply the Indian 
Muslima with information on the system of education and training 
of youths as prevailed in England. He wanted to combat the idea, 
prevalent in those days in [^the Indian Muslim society, that the 
European system of education and mode of life were opposed to the 
accepted tenets of Islam. It is indeed a matter of surprise how the 
prejudice against the European, among the Indian Muslims continued 
so long, even after eyewitnesses like Ftisamuddin and Ahu Talib 
had taken pains to enlighten their coreligionists on this point out of 
information gathered at first hand* 

Abu Tahb’s voyage was commenced on the 7th of February 
in 1799, from Calcutta. He spent nearly four years in England, 
abftut a year in other European countries. He gives interesting 
descriptions of the places he saw and of men and women with whom 
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he mixed. He was friend of Sir Elijah Impi and refers to the Impi 
family in laudible terms. He wields a very facile pen and gives 
detailed accounts of buildings, towers, baths, play-houses, bridges, 
and churches all over the countries of his visit. He was of 
a very sociable nature and is always ready with ' a woeful ballad to 
the eye-brow ’ of every lady in England he came across. The mode 
of life among the English people has elicited every word of praise 
from him. English freedom is a subject of special discourse in the 
book, and, as for the hberty enjoyed by English women he accords 
to it his fullest support. He gives minute information on the 
English home life : The division of time for work and rest, the way 
of serving the meals in the families, maintaining regularity of time 
in going to bed and leaving it and the music played by the ladies at 
home all have been mentioned by Abu Talib in his book. He left 
England in 1217 A.H. (1839 A.D.) and passed over to Erance. At 
Paris he led the life of a true Parisian. From France he went over 
to other countries like Geneva and some German towns. From the 
last named place he came over to Italy. The capital of Italy seems 
to have captivated his heart by its fine musical halls. He devotes a 
special passage on the superiority of Italian music to any other 
European music. He seems to have observed the Italian life also 
very keenly. He mentions the curious practice of polyandry that 
was recognised in Rome at that time as a social institution. He 
says:— ‘The most wonderful thing is this that high class ladies, 
all over Rome, rather in some parts of France too, are in the hahit 
of having two husbands openly. The second husband is meant for 
sensuous enjoyment and for the purpose of passing time with a 
happy mind, The time of each of the two husbands throughout the 

days and night with the common wife is divided 

The children and the house and the maintenance of the wife are the 
charge of the principal husband, while the other is meant to attend 
to the wish and pleasure of the lady He returned to Calcutta 
in 1218 A.H., visiting on his way back to India, Malta, Constantinople 
and some towns of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, 

The last among this group of early Muslim visitors of Europe 
from India is Yousuf Khan, better known by the name of Kammal 
posh. He was at first a wandering Fakir, then a soldier and then a 
traveller. He was born in Hyderabad Deccan and at first he started 
on a tour in the Indian towns. He had visited the principal cities of 
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eastern and northern portions of India and also Nepal, when 
fortune brought him to Lucknow. At first he took service in the 
army of Nasiruddin Hayder, ruler of Oudh. At Lucknow he came in 
contact with some English officers of the army and he was so greatly 
influenced by the life of the English and their superior culture that 
he began the study of English language. In the Tankh-i-Yousufi^ 
which he wrote after his return from Europe, he mentions that 
he had made considerable progress in English when, in 1836, he took 
leave of his master for a voyage to England, 

He embarked on board the ship Isabella on the 30th March, 
1837. The early part of his work is full of reference to the islaiiJs 
and the coastal towns of Africa where his ship had touched. The 
flourishing condition of the towns owing to their being on the route 
to Europe, has drawn his attention to a descriptive account of the 
same. 

To a student of Tanhh-i-Yoimifi, better known as AjaihaU- 
Firan^ Yousuf Khan presents an important, but pleasing character 
for study. A wandering mendicant who, for some time played the 
role of a soldier and later on took to travels, is certainly a character 
that claims the admiration of early observer of men and their affairs. 
Through him the temper of the age, in the last part of the IStli 
and the beginning of the 19th centuries, in India, reflected itself in a 
characteristic manner. Yousuf Khan, at an early period of bis life, 
ceased to be an orthodox Muslim; and his study of the lives of the 
religious men among Hindus, Christians and Muslims compelled him 
to break away from the old and find out a now religion for himself. 
This new rehgion of which he was both the originator and the 
follower, is called Lyhim, Sulaymani, after Solomon the prophet. 
He does not expound its tenets in detail but from what he lias said 
on this subject, it appears to be a religion of simple hedonism. He 
had shaken off the trammels of the rituals and of the dogma of 
an orthodox creed. All that he wished for was an unrestricted 
enjoyment of the pleasure of the senses. A travel in the western 
countries, wherein now materialism was to hold the sway, was the 
fittest means for securing the desired end. The question of language 
too did not prove an obstacle in his case, as he had learnt English 
and was able to make himself intelligible, at least, in England. 

On hia arrival in England, probably in the beginning of 1837, 
Yousuf Khan was engaged chiefly in sight seeing. Historic buildings 
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and churches were visited by him first. He mentions in his book all 
places oJ interest to which he went. He was, however, very much 
pleased when he saw a railway train on the London suburban line. 
The sight of a railway train, for the first time in his life, threw hiTn 
in a state of ecstasy. He has given a good description of the 
railway line, the engine and the carriage, and he enjoyed a journey 
for several miles in the suburb. Yousuf Khan spent most of his 
time in enlarging the circle of his friends among English men and 
women with whom he became very soon familiar and from whom 
there was no dearth of invitations. A good description of Queen 
Victoria’s accessional procession to the Guild Hall is to be found in 
his l)()ok. As a soldier he was also interested in seeing the arsenal 
and in observing the great military equipment of England for which 
he has nothing but every word of praise. For a short while he left 
Lontlon and wont over to France, 

111 Franco Yousuf Khan visited Bologne, Paris, and Amien. He 
also wont to Versailles. The notable fact which he mentions is this 
that he found the shops all over the country amply provided with 
Cashmere Khawls. The gardens of France pleased him very much. 
The historic buildings erected by the French Monarchs, their 
mausoleum and palaces were all visited. The rural life of France has 
been observed by him very keenly. In the matter of building roads 
ho, however, gives preference to England. 

Yousuf Khan loft England on the 18th of January, 183S. On 
his return from England he saw some more countries of Europe 
in tho south. Home time he spent in the Portuguese capital of 
Lisbon. From Lisbon he passed on to coastal towns of Spain. 
Having hurriedly seen Gibraltar and Malta, he came over to 
Alexandria and Cairo where he had the opportunity to observe the 
state of afiairs' under Mohamed Ali’s strong rule. He has described 
the slave market in Cairo. 

From the last named place he went over to the Suez to make a 
short tour in the Sinai peninsula, where he visited many sacred places 
of religious and historic interest. After crossing the peninsula he 
took a ship in some parts of the Bed Sea and reached back to India 
towards the close of 1838. 

Yousui Khan may not have been appointed to a political mission 
to England like Ptisamuddin, he may not be a liUiraUur like the 
author of Masir-i-Talibif but he was gifted with a strong common 
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sense and true desire to profit by the voyage he took. His book is; 
written in a homely style and is interspersed with an intelligent 
appreciation of the social institutions of the English. The road to 
progress on which England was fast marching was quite visible to- 
him, and the industrial development, especially in the field of 
manufacture of articles to be sold in the foreign markets, has been 
studied by him very intimately. He has not failed to give a des- 
cription of the huge spinning machineries that were just set up- 
in various centres of industrial life in the Island. He also admirer 
the training which English homes and schools give to the children. 
And, as for the liberty which the women enjoyed, he is not tired of 
showering his encomium on this social side of English life. His. 
comparison with the conditions that obtained in India in those days 
in this respect are worthy of a social reformer. 



AKMBOTA AND INDIA. 


Mbseoob J. Seth, M.R.A.S. 

ArmenJaiis, the enterprising sons of a nohle but ill-fated father- 
land, have, from time immemorial, been trading with India by the 
overland route, via Persia and Afghanistan, long before the advent 
of any European traders into the country. It will not be possible, 
in this brief paper, to say much about the commercial pursuits of 
the Armenians in India, suffice it to say that by their probity and 
integrity, to say nothing of their commercial acumen, they always 
found favour in the eyes of the Hindu and the Mohammedan rulers 
of the land from the days of Mar Thomas, the Armenian merchant 
who landed on the Malabar coast in 780 A.D. (when one Sheo Ram 
was the Hindu King of Cranganore) to the glorious reign of Akbar 
the Great, who was a great patron of the Armenians, some of whom 
held high offices at his court, the Chief Justice (Mir Adi) Khwajah 
Mir Abdul-Hai, being an Armenian. 

Mirza Zul-Qumain, a grandee of the Mogul Court during the 
reigns of Akbar, Jehangeer and Shah Jehan, was likewise an 
Armenian, being a grandson of Abdul-Hai. the Armenian, according 
to Jehangeer in his famous ‘ Tuzak-i-Jehangeeri In the paper which 
I read before the ‘Indian Historical Records Commission’ at 
Lucknow, in December, 1926, on ‘Hindoos in Armenia 150 years 
before Christ,’ I stated that Aimeniaus had been connected with 
India for over 2,000 years being the first foreign traders to come to 
this country by the overland route. According to Armenian his- 
torians, two Hindu princes of Kanauj fled the country for having 
conspired against Dinakspal, their king, in the year 149 R.C. and 
found an asylum, with their adherents and followers, in far-off 
Armenia, where they were accorded a welcome worthy of their 
princely dignity by the Armenian King Valarsaces of the Arsacidse 
dynasty which ruled in Armenia from 149 B.O. to 428 A.D. 

But it may be asked, and quite rightly too, why did these two 
fugitive Indian princes seek refuge in far-off Armenia when they 
could have very easily fled to Ceylon, Burma, Siam, China, Tartary, 
Afghanistan or even Persia ? The reason is not far to seek. They 
were already acquainted with the Armenian merchants whom they 
7 
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had met in India, and acting on their advice, no doubt, they went so 
far and found a safe asylum in a country on the hospitahty of which 
they could count* 

For a period of 460 years, the Hindu colony flourished m 
heathen Armenia, hut with the advent of Christianity in Armenia, in 
the year 301 A.D,, the Hindus, after a desperate struggle for the 
preservation of their ancestral faith, accepted, 7iole7ite3 volentes, the 
Christian faith which had become the State religion in the country 
by virtue of a royal edict issued by King Tiridates—the Asoka of 
Armenia— at the instance of St. Gregory, called the ‘Illuminator’, 
the apostle of Armenia. The Hindus, it may be added, had, during 
the halcyon days of the heathen Kings of Armenia, built fine cities, 
erected magnificent temples, where they had put up their national 
gods for the worship of God in their own way, in the country of their 
adoption. 

That the people of distant Armenia were, by reason of their 
commercial intercourse, acquainted with the geography and the 
different races in India, can be clearly seen from the ‘ Compendium 
of Geography', compiled hy Moses of Khorene,— the Herodotus of 
Armema— who flourished in the 5th century of the Christian era. 

Speaking of India in the course of his geographical work, the 
father of Armenian historians and geographers says that ‘ India is 
situated south-east of Asia and verges also on Scythia and is divided 
into two regions, separated by the river Ganges. The western part 
is inhabited by 55 tribes and the eastern hy 72. Some of these are 
cannibals and others eat the flesh of wild beasts, some are deformed, 
some are dwarfs, flat-nosed, broad-faced and white. There are also 
naked philosophers (gymnosophists) who do not perform works of 
dishonesty and do not eat the flesh of animals. India contains 
mountains, rivers and many islands. In India a wild beast is found 
like a wild goat with sharp horns with which he kills the hon. There 
is yet another monster which is very much like a lion, except that it 
has a sharp and long snout. Besides these, there are found oame- 
leopards (giraffes), lions, tigers, dragons and unicorns, the largest 
of wild beasts who have horns on their heads and kill the elephant 
with their tongue. There are also griffins, musk-deer and asses with 
horns. 

There are found gold, silver, brass, tin, pearls and precious 
stones, as also many kinds of spices and medicinal herbs. ’ 
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Of Ceylon, the 5th eentury Armenian geographer says that 
‘ Tabrobane, the largest of all islands, extends in length 1,100 miles 
and in breadth 510 miles, and has other small islands around it 
about 1,372 in number. It contains also many mountains and rivers 
and is inhabited by 12 tribes. There are found gold, silver, precious 
stones, aromatic herbs and also elephants and tigers. The men of 
this island adorn their heads with the hair of the females. It is 
said this was the place where Satan fell.’ 

It may be mentioned that the Armenian geographer and his- 
torian of the 5th century never visited India and he must have 
therefore heard accounts of that distant country from the Armenian 
merchants who had been trading with India, for in his detailed list of 
the various Indian spices, he even gives the prices, per Indian 
maund and he could only have obtained such first-hand information 
from persons who had been engaged in the trade of those commodi- 
ties in India and were conversant with the names and the prices of 
the different spices which India produced then. 

For the information of historical students, I may mention that 
the ‘ History of Armenia ’ by Moses of Khorene, with liis ‘ Com- 
yendium of Geography ’ in ancient Armenian, from which the above 
extracts are taken, was translated into Latin by two English Armen- 
ists, George and William Whiston, and printed by them, with the 
Armenian text, at London in 1736, under the title ‘ Moses Chorenensis 
Histrice Ameniam ’. A copy of this exceedingly rare publication— 
the first Armenian book that was printed in England— is to be seen 
amongst my Armenian exhibits at the Historical Exhibition of the 
‘ Indian Historical Eecords Commission’ at the Patna Museum. 

For fuller information regarding the Armenian Colonists in this 
country, see my ‘ History of the Armenians in India’ and the various 
Papers read by me before the ‘Indian Historical Records Com- 
mission’ at Lahore, Lucknow, Rangoon, Hagpur, Gwalior and at 
Patna. 




KAGHU’S LINE OF CONQUEST ALONG INDIA’S NORTHERN 

BORDER. 

Peofessob Jay Chandea Vidyalankae. 

Despite the labours aud the ingenuity which modem scholarship 
has liberally bestowed upon the study of Kalidasa and his works, 
the geography of the countries along the northern border of India, 
which the great poet makes Raghu march through in coarse of 
his ‘ conquest of quarters ’ remains, with the exception of two items, 
still unexplained. An attempt is made in the following pages to 
locate all the items in that march which hare as yet baffled 
identification, and trace the whole route of Raghu along India’s 
northern border. The new elucidation has also led to a new appre- 
ciation of the ideas and ideals of Kalidasa disclosed in its light. 

/. The Concepfm of the North 

After conquering the East and the South, Raghu turned towards 
the West, where having subdued the Trikulja country, he started 
via the land-route on the conquest of the Parasikas. Then he went 
to the North, where his first encounter was against the Hunas on the 
Oxus. So far we have no difficulty, but we must have, if possible, a 
clear idea where the boundaries of the West and the North met. 
The East, the South, the West and the North are all with reference 
to the MadhyadeSa. Rajaiekhara informs us that by the West 
was meant the country to the west of Devasabha and by the North 
that to the north of Ppthudaka.* Prthudaka is the modem Pehowa 
(Dt. Karnal) on the Saraswati, situated almost exactly on lat. 
30° N. Now I interpret these boundary-marks thus : aU the coun- 
tries to the north of the latitude of Pehowa, i.e. 30° N., were 
included in the North, while similarly these to the west of the 
longitude of Devasabha if they were not north of lat. 30° N. were 
included in the West. I cannot find where Devasabha was, but 
on the principle mentioned above I presume it was somewhere on 
the longitude of Adar^ana or Vina^ana, the place where the 
Saraswati disappears in the desert, and which is the traditional 
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western boundary of the Madhyadesa. In short, 1 take the towns of 
Devasabha and Prthudaka when mentioned as boundary-marks, 
not as particular points but the particular longitude and the latitude 
represented by them. The utility of this interpretation will be 
found when dealing with countries which to our modern eyes look 
north-western, and when we want to assign them definitely either 
to the North or to the West. Thus Bolan Pass is just a little south 
of 30® N. lat., and so it must be included in the West, while the 
Afghan country bordering on its north is to be included in the 
North. A good deal of confusion will thus be removed. One of 
India’s greatest Sanskritists, who does not seem to have accepted 
Prof, Pathak’s point that the Hunas were on the Oxus, but would 
prefer to keep them on the Indus, has with great ingenuity tried to 
show how the Indus was, according to the ancient Indians’ concep- 
tion, to the north of Mesopotamia, which, according to him, was one 
of the western countries alleged to have been comiuered by Raghu.^ 
According to my interpretation the North, is with reference to the 
Madhyade^a, and the first country in the northern course need not 
be due north of the last country in the western course. But for this 
explanation we could have supposed the Parasikas to be the 
ancestors of the modem Parsiwans of Afghanistan, though personally 
I think, there were no Parsiwans there in that remote age. Now we 
must take the Parasikas to be the Sassanians of the Sind-border. 

The next item, the Huna-country, has received careful attention 
at the hands of scholars more competent than my humble self, and 
has been definitely located in the doab of the modem Waksh and the 
Aksu, the two tributaries of the Oxus.*^ Beyond that everything 
is indefinite and shrouded in mist till we reach the final point — the 
Lauhitya river and the Pragjyotisa country. 

IL The Kmbojas 

Next after the Hunas, Raghu subdued the Kambojas. Now 
where was the country of the Kambojas ? Though a very important 
country of ancient Indian history and literature, it is stiU wrapped 
up in mystery, Foucher following the Nepalese tradition took it to 


2 VI, 334 fi. 

3 The Hm Problem in Indian History by S. Krishaaswami Aiyangar, 
Ind. Ant, 1919, pp. 65 ff. 
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be somewhere in Tibet, while Sir George Grierson indicated long ago 
that it must be an Iranian country/ If someone had taken up the 
indication of Sir George Grierson and worked it up, the Kamboja 
country would perhaps have been rightly identified long ago, but, 
instead of that, scholars have so far generally interpreted it vaguely 
as the eastern Afghanistan. Now where in the eastern Afghanistan 
shall we locate it definitely ? Does it represent the modern 
Kafiristan ? It cannot, as that is the ancient Kapisa, the Ki-pin of 
the Chinese, and not Kamboja. Then Lamghan ? ■’’ No, for that i& 
Lampaka. Then Ningrahar ? But that again is the ancient Nagara- 
hara. Then the Pathan- country from Afridi Tirah to the Zhab 
valley ? That also was the Paktha-country proper and not Kamboja* 
Shall we then turn towards the north-east, and put our finger on 
Wakhan But Wakhan is not Afghanistan proper, and 1 do not 
think when anybody equates Kamboja with the eastern Afghanistan 
he means Wakhan by it. So the Kamboja country flies from us 
like a will-o’-the-wisp when we try to catch it definitely in any 
part of the eastern Afghanistan. 

Dr. Kay Chaudhuri has, to his own satisfaction, set an end to 
this indefimteness by equating it with the modern Chhibhal countr}' 
of the north Panjab, and Dr. Bhandarkar has accepted that un- 
fortunate identification® made on the basis of a doubtful explanation 
of a vague reference in the Mahabharata VIII, 4, 5. It reads 
thus : 

m i 

and in the opinion of the two eminent scholars, its Kajapura is 
no other place but the modern Rajauri in the Chhibhal country 
to the south of Kashmir. Dr. Ray Chaudhuri is satisfied that that is the 
Kamboja of the epics and the Kamboja Mahajanapada of the early 
Buddhist literature, while Dr. Bhandarkar has accepted it as the 
Kambujiya or the Kamboja of the inscriptions of Darius and A^oka- 
But the modem Chhibhal has always been called Abhisara or 
Darvabhisara in ancient Indian documents, and I am confident there 
is not an iota of evidence to equate Abhisara with Kamboja. In fche 


+ Smith— 3, p. 184 n. and J.R.A.S., 1911, p. 802. 

5 It is often spelt Laghman, but Lamghan is the local pronunciation, and it 
also tallies with its ancient form, Lampgka. 

^ PolitM History of Ancient India\ pp. 94-95 ’ (Carmichael 

Lectures, 1928), p. 81. 
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time of Alexander, i.e. exactly between the age of Darius and that of 
Asoka, it was called Abhisara, and there is no reason to take that 
name as having been given to it temporarily. In the great epic 
itself in the noithern conquests of Ar]una Darva and Abhisara are 
mentioned separately from Ktoboja/ and so they cannot be taken 
as its synonyms. Abhisari is named there just before Uraga, a clear 
mistake for Urasa or the modern Hazara districtj i.e. exactly where 
we should expect it As from the inscriptions of Darius and Asoka 
and also from the early Buddhist literature the Kamboja country 
seems to have been contiguous to the western Gandhara, while 
the territory of Rajauri is to the east of the Jhelum, the two learned 
doctors have assumed that the hilly district between the Jhelum and 
the Indus was also included in Kamboja. That district; however, was 
always called Ura^a, and was never included in the territory of 
Rajauri. Again in the whole range of Indian literature and tra- 
dition Kamboja is always a country of the frontier, while this 
identification would bring it not only to the east of the Indus, 
but to the east of the Jhelum, and to the south of Kashmir in 
the sub -mountainous Pan jab * 

The veteran scholars ought at least to have considered the 
evidence of Kalhana, before proposing any such identification of 
a territory of Kashmir. Now what does Kalhana teU us on the 
point ? In the digvijaya of Lalitaditya, he places the Kambojas to 
the north® of Kashmir, and not to the south of it in Abhisara 
country, which Lalitaditya inherited from his grandfather, and had 
no reason to conquer. Similarly Kalidasa tells us in the passage we 
are considering that Raghu ascended the Himalayas after taking 
tribute from the Kambojas, and descended into the plain of India 
after having subdued the Kiratas, etc., on his way on the Himalayas. 
Now he could have ascended them from the side of Rajauri, i.e. 
from the south, but then he would have descended not in the plain 
of India but in that of Chinese Turkestan 1 

It was with the help of the guidance supplied to us by Kalhana 
that I made my first attempt in 1928, for the purpose of my as yet 
unpublished book Bharatiya Itihds Kl Buparekha (Outline of Indian 


7 Sabha Parvant ch. 28 (Kumbhakonam ed. which is used throughout this 
paper). 

3 Bajatara^ginl (eel. Stein), IV, 163-176. 
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History in Hindi, hereafter styled the RuparekM) to find 
the real Kamboja country; and Kalhana has been my chief guide 
since then until, I think, I finally succeeded in the attempt recently. 
Kalhana 's description of Lalitaditya’s digvijaya is for the most part 
mythical, but when he writes of the hill-countries in the neighbour- 
hood of his own land his details are such that seem to have been 
derived from historical facts. I intend to show on some other 
occasion that the whole of Lalitaditya’s digvijaya was confined to 
the hills, that his war against the king of Kanauj was for the sake 
of the Himalayan districts to the south-east of Kashmir, and that 
the Kali river to which he finally extended his frontier at the 
expense of Kanauj -empire was not the rivulet of that name in the 
plains which could not be a natural frontier; but the Kali on 
the border of the modem state of Nepal. However that may be, 
my present point is only that Kalhana’s description of Lalitaditya’s 
northern conquests is generally based on facts, and that is exactly 
what Sir A. Stem has said.® 

Now in that description^® the people and countnes of the North 
are mentioned in the following order : the Kambojas, the Tuhkharas, 
the king Mummuni, the Bhauttas,the Daradas, Pragjyotisapuia, the 
Balukambhudhi (sand-ocean), SM-Rajya and the Uttara Kurus. Of 
these, Kamboja, Stri-Rajya and the northern Kurus are the three 
countries which have not been identified definitely, and the king- 
dom of Mummuni has only vaguely been inferred. Now Kamboja 


® Introduction to the translation of Eajatarafiginl, p. 90, 

10 IV, 163-17G. 

11 Of the three, Kamboja is now identified infra, for the TJttara Kurus see 

Prof S Krisnaswami Aiyanpjar’s paper, the Hun Problem in Ind. Ant., 1919, pp 
65 ff. Stil-Ilajya also is not mythical; Kalhana mentions a detail about it 
(ibid., 186) from which it would seem to have been a real country. But the 
conclusive evidence comes from Vatsyayana’s Kama’Siitra, which tells of a 
■custom ^ ’ of Stri-Rajya which could not have been known except 

through frequent communication and very close familiarity with the country. 
From what my honoured friend Rev. Rahula SankrtySyana Tnpitakacarya 
of the Vidyalankara College, Kelaniya, Ceylon, who has recently return- 
ed from Tibet after a stay and travels extending over an year and half in 
that country where he was busy with the first-hand study of Kan-gyur and 
Tan-gyur and in securing till now unknown and rare Tibetan MSkS. and works of 
art, told mo about the Tibetans’ mode of sleeping, it would seem that 

is nothing but a common habit of theirs. It is a most natural thing amongst a 
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is mentioned here just before Tuhkhara which is the Tukharistan of 
the Arab geographers, modern Eadakhshan. The only country 
near about Kashmir of which the ancient name is not known is 
Chitral: it is to the north-west of Kashmir, and opens the main 
route to Eadakhshan from Kashmir through Dorah and the adjoining 
passes. I therefore provisionally identified Kamboja with Chitral 
in 1928, as it seemed to satisfy all requirements, though I had this 
much doubt in my mind that Chitral might have been a part of the 
Darada country as even to-day its population shows. 

In the introductory chapters of the RuparehM, dealing with 
India's territories, languages and people, I have arrived at the con- 
clusion that the Imguistic territories of India as defined by Sir 
G. Grierson in his survey, generally correspond with the primary 
settlements of tribes as marked out by the late Mr. Pargiter from 
Indian tradition or as exhibited in the references to the solasa- 
mahajanapada -period in the early Buddhist literature. According 
to that principle, if Chitral were the ancient Kamboja, the people 
called Kho whose speech is styled Khowar and who inhabit the 
territory surrounding Chitral, would represent the ancient Kamhojas. 
According to Sir G. Grierson, Khowar is a Dardic speech with a 
mixture of (^alcha from beyond the Hindukush, whose shade 
differentiates it from Dardic proper. The Khos are thus a bit 
different from the Daradas proper, hut their speech has a clear and 
definite Dardic base, and we are told at the same time that the 
Ghalcha strain now running through it is later importation. It was 
this fact which made me sceptic about my first proposal, because,, 
firstly, in ancient times the ancestors of the Khos would not be 
different from those of the Daradas, and secondly, nowhere in Indian 
tradition have we any clear authority for believing a relation 
between 'the Daradas and the Kamhojas. 

Moreover it occurred to me recently that Chitral might represent 


polyandrous people not nsei to the self-imposed restraint of the Psiadavas, 

< one at a time,’ and to the luxury of sleeping dresses, whom cold and scarcity 
have made accustomed to sleep in herds, the whole polyandrous family getting 
inside one big soft woollen blanket— called thulmS in Kumaun, and gudmS 
in KuUu and Kanaur, perhaps the Ski^ ‘kutapa,’ — I forget its Tibetan name 
which Rev. Rahula told me when presenting a specimen— stitched on all sides 
but one in the manner of a bag. I conclude, therefore, that Stri-Rajya was 
either the whole or a part of Tibet. 
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the ancient Karaskara country. The river, the town and the 
district of Chitral still bear the optional name, Kashkar. The 
celebralisation of the -s- can easily be explained through the influence 
of the -r- which might have disappeared later. Karaskara is men- 
tioned in the list of those countries a visit to which makes a Ma- 
dhyadhesa brahmin liable to prayascitta and that is exactly what 
we might expect about a country of the north-western border. 

There were thus serious doubts about my first proposal to 
equate Chitral with Kamboj a. Recently while finally revising the in- 
troductory section of the RuparekM^ my attention was turned to that 
speech, whose shade differentiates Khowar from its kindred Dardic. 
So far, although considering Afghanistan to have been a province of 
India throughout its history, I had taken the territory of the Ghalcha 
languages as lying beyond India’s traditional borders. But then 
it suddenly occurred to me that if we equate the Ghalcha-territory 
with Kamboj a, it could satisfy all the requirements of the famous 
ancient janapada. The Ghalcha-territory is right to the north of 
Kashmir, and while only a comer of the Khowar-territory abutted 
upon Tukhara, the whole western border-line of the Ghalcha-territory 
runs along the eastern border of that country. 

Fully confident in my mind that it was the ancient Kamboj a— I 
wanted to see if the linguistic detail mentioned about it by Yaska 
and Patanjali munis had left any trace of it. And to my most 
agreeable surprise T found that Yaska’s observation 

is stiQ true about the Ghalcha-territory after a lapse 
of at least twenty-five centuries ' In the small passages given by 
Sir G. Grierson as specimens of the Ghalcha speech, all dialects ex- 
cept Wakhi employ the same root for the verb, to go. In 
Shighni sut=went (p. 468) in Sarikali set=to go (p. 473), sut= 
went (p. 474) and som=I will go (p. 476); in Zebaki, Banglichi or 
Ishkashimi shud=went (p. 500) ; in Munjani or Mungi shia:=to go, 
and in Yiidgha shui=went (p. 524). No more conclusive proof will, 
T hope, be asked for this identification now. 

According to Sir G, Grierson, the speech of Badakhshan also was 
(jhalcha tiU about three centuries ago, when it was supplanted by a 


1-2 Vide, e.g. Bodhayma Dhanm-Siitra 1. 1. 29-30. 

IS II, i, 3, 1 

H This and the following references are to the LingitMc Survey of India, X. 
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iorm of Persian.^® The population of Badakhshan and of the Ghalcha- 
territory is ethnically identical, even geographically, at least the 
eastern portion of Badakhshan, i.e the region between the Kokcha 
and the great northern bend of the Oxus is very similar to Pamirs to 
the east of that bend, i e the Ghalcha- territory. The name Kamboja 
is much more ancient than the name Tukhara. We learn from 
classical authors that the Tochari were a nomadic people whose 
movements were closely related to those of the Scythian tribes who 
set an end to Greek rule in the Oxus valley and wrested from the 
Greeks the territories of Bactria and Transoxiana in about 126 B.C 
It has been recogmsed long smce that the upper Oxus valley was 
called Tukharistan after the name of these Tochari. But what was 
the name of that country before the Tochari occupied it ' I suggest 
it bore the same name as the Pamirs, i.e. was included in Kamboja. 
For in the Mahabharata we find the Kambojas frequently bracketed 
with the Valhikas.^^ When the Tukharas occupied Kamboja, the 
whole of it received their name, which, to some extent replaced the 
original one. With the break up of the great Tukhara empire of the 
Yue-ohi, the name Tukharistan also shrank down till it became 
restricted to Badakhshan only. That is the reason why we find 
writers like Kalhana employing both the names Kamboja and 
Tukhara for the two parts of the same country. In its original 
sense the western boundary of Kamboja abutted upon the confines 
of Bactria, later on it shrank to the east of Tukhara or Badakhshan. 
But the true significance of the name Kamboja was not forgotten 
for a long time, as the following popular Persian lines show 

\SJ^ 


d; — uf 


afi 

iXjT a l yv ijl—. A jIj 
li.— jT fjj — ^ j 


Without sharing the sentiments of the poet about his hiUy 
neighbours, one can clearly see that he has named the three nations 
in an order which shows he knew their geographical positions. 


13 Ibid., pp. 5 and 7. 18 VI, Lxxv, 17 ; II, xxviii, 22-fe, 

17 1 am indebted for this Persian poem to Pfc, RamKumar Chaube, M.A., L.T., 
.of Benares. 
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Let us now consider the particular passage Dr. Ray Chaudhuri 
has relied upon Either it is to be interpreted to imply that the 
way to Kamboja was via Rajapura, or, as I suggest, Rajapura here 
stands for Rajagi'ha, the little Rajagrha city, the capital of Bactria 
in Yuan Chwang’s time.^® It might have been so named after the 
first Rajagrha, i.e. not the Rajagrha-Girivraja of the Magadhas, but 
that of the Kekayas, identified by Cunningham with the modern 
Girjhak on the Jhelum.^® The reason why the Nepalese tradition 
places Kamboja in Tibet is also evident now. To one looking from 
Nepal, the Pamirs would naturally seem to be an extension of Tibet. 
They border on Tibet. 

In the passage of the Raghuvamsa we are considering the 
Kamboja country is mentioned just after that of the Hunas, i.e. the 
doab of the Vaksh and the Aksu. Now the. very river Aksu may 
roughly be called the northern boundary of the Ghalcha speech to- 
ilay. So the northern border of Kamboja quite abutted on that of 
the Huna- country, and the identification of the two countries are 
supported by each other. And we may be pretty sure that like the 
southern, western and northern borders, the eastern border-line of 
Kamboja was also identical with that of the Ghalcha speech to-day. 
And that boundary is the river Sita (Yarkand). 

III. The headwaters of the Ganges 

It was when I noticed this point that an idea occurred to me 
which solved the most serious difficulty that confronts us on our way 
as we proceed further to the next step. After conquering the 
Kambojas Raghu’s army ascended the Himalayas where the breeze 
of the Ganges was felt by them. How could they have gone in one 
leap from the Kamboja country to the head of the Ganges ? It has 
been the most perplexing question throughout this passage. Yet it 
is explained now in a very easy manner. For was not there, in the 
Himalayas, according to the belief of the ancients, a central Anava- 
tapta lake from which the Sita flowed north, the Ganges east, the 
Indus south and the Oxus west ? ^ All that Raghu had to do was to 


L8 Watters, I, m. 

Rmnayana I, Ixxix, 35-44 ; II, Ixxi, 1 and Ixxii, 1 ; Aruiient Geography of 
India, p. \H. 

20 Watters-— y wan Chwang, I, pp 32-35. 
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march around that lake from the norbh to the east and reach the 
headwaters of the Ganges from those of the Sita. 

But where should we locate lake Anavatapta ^ I cannot fully 
explain the facts which might have led to the belief of its existence. 
But the headwaters of the Sita and the Shyok tributary of the 
Sindhu do really approach each other at one point, from which the 
Sita goes to the north and the Sindhu (i,e. the Shyok) to the south. 
This is the water-divide of the Karakoram pass, large tracts of 
territory in whose neighbourhood remain still unexplored. And we 
are told by eminent authorities on the geography of this part of high 
Asia, that the catchment areas of the various streams in these 
mountainous tracts have changed in history owing to moraine for- 
mations in the courses of glaciers : there is no impossibility, they tell 
us, that lake Victoria of the Pamirs might have some day flowed to 
the east or Chakmaktin flowed to the west.^^ Was there a stream in 
ancient times somewhere near the eastern side of the Karakoram 
water-divide, with an eastern course near its source, which might 
have been mistaken to have flown further into the Ganges ^ Such a 
mistake would be a most natural one in a state of imperfect know, 
ledge of the territories : even late in the last century the modern 
geographers did not know positively if the Tsang-po of Tibet flowed 
into the Brahmaputra or into the Irrawaddy or the Salween. 

Whatever the reason and the origin of the belief in the exist- 
•ence of Anavatapta lake, there is no question that the belief was 
there, and I am sure Kalidasa had the lake in his mind when ho 
referred to the river Ganges just after the Kamboja country. 

The path of Raghu was therefore from the valley of the Sita on 
the eastern confines of Kamboja to the east of Karakoram pass, and 
ihen south-east. 


IV. TheKiratas 

He next passed through the Kirata country, which I identify 
with Mar-Yul or the country of butter as the medigeval Tibetans 
called Ladakh, and Zanskar and Rupshu. The word Kirata is used 
in a generic sense in Indian literature. The Puranas tell us that the 
non-aryans living along the eastern border of India were called 
Kiratas 


21 Enc, BrU, i^. Article on tho Pamirs, sub-heading : source of the Oxus. 
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The Sapta-Kau^iki country or the eastern-most part of the 
state of Nepal still bears the name Kirata. It just touches that 
eastern border of India, i.e. Coochbehar, Assam, and the Bengal 
frontier, which according to the Puranas is the country of the Kiratas. 
Now these Kiratas of the east represent the various Tibeto-Burman 
tribes included in the North-Assam branch and the Lohitic or Assam- 
Burmese branch of that race according to the modern classification. 
And we see Kalidasa here applying the same name Kirata to tribes 
l)elongmg to the third great branch of that race, the Tibeto-Hima- 
layan. Thus all the three branches of the Tibeto-Burman race were 
called Kiratas, which word therefore is the exact equivalent of our 
modern Tibeto-Burman. There is nothing extraordinary in the fact 
that the ancient Indians recogmsed the affinity of the ancestors of 
the Tibetans and the Burmans. Anybody who compares the first 
ten numerals of the two languages may begin to perceive that. 

The Kiratas of Kalidasa were positively the Tibetans of Ladakh, 
Zanskar and Bupshu, and not those of Baltistan or Bolor, for they 
are mentioned after and not before the Ganges, which was to the 
east of Karakoram pass. Moreover the Tibetans had not occupied 
Bolor by KalidS/sa’s time. That Kirata wedge between the Indian 
territories of the Daradas and the Kambojas dates from the beginning 
of the early eighth century A.O. — just the time of the Arab wedge’s 
penetration into Sind — when Indian kings like Lalitaditya and 
Yaj^ovarman, alarmed at their aggression, sought the alliance of the 
(Chinese whose interests in Kan-su and the Chinese Turkestan and 
in the great highway connecting China with the West which passed 
through them, were equally threatened by the Tibetans’ westward 
advance. 

V. The Utsava-Sanketas and the Kinnarae 
Raghu’s next encounter was against the mountaineer ganaa, the 
Utsava-Banketas and the Kinnaras. Having defeated them and 
made the Kinnaras sing the stories of his victorious arms, he 
descended from the Himalayas without having gone to the Kaila^a 
mountain. The last information is important. In the northern 


2,2 w. G. VayUf xlv, 82, Vimu, II, lii, 8, Mark, Ivii, 8. 
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Donq[uests of Arjuna also as described in tbe Mahabharata,^® we find 
after tbe country of the Kimpurusas (i.e. Kinnaras), the Hataka-desa 
of the Guhyakas, and then lake Manasa. Thus the country of 
Kinnaras or Kimpurusas was positively to the west of Kailasa 
and lake Manasa. I identify it with the modern Kanaur in the 
upper valley of the Sutlej where the headwaters of the Chandra- 
bhaga approach very near it. 

The Kinnaras are associated in Indian tradition with the 
Yaksas and the Gandharvas. The modern Kanauri speech belongs 
to the Tibeto-Burman or the Kirata sub-family, but it has, along 
with some other speeches of its immediate neighbourhood and of the 
eastern Nepal, of which one bears the significant name Yakha, 
and all of which belong to the pronominalised Himalayan group, 
some very definite un-Tibeto-Burman features, in which particulars 
it closely agrees with the Munda languages,^* Now this retaining of 
definitely un-Tibeto-Burman or even un-Tibeto-Chinese features in a 
territory surrounded by Tibeto-Burman languages should lead us to 
think that the languages originally belonged to the Austric family, of 
which the Munda is a branch, while the Tibeto-Burman features 
were super-imposed upon them later on. This process is going on 
before our own eyes.^^ 

Their Austric affinity makes us look towards eastern India, 
And there is reason to believe that the affinity was to some extent at 
least perceived by and known to our ancestors. For while in the 
epic literature the Yaksas are generally associated with the 
Himalayas, in the Jatakas we find them in Ceylon and the islands of 
the Bay of Bengal!^® According to late Mr. Pargiter this relation 
between the Himalayas and the eastern India is known even to the 
epics and the Puranas.^^ There is another indication, which I 
stumbled upon by chance, of the ancients’ knowledge of the affinity 
between some at least of the different groups of the Austric family. 
In the RuparehM I have used the word Kirata to convey our 
modern sense of Tibeto-Burman, and while deahng with the Munda 
races, though Munda is an Indian word, I proposed that in Indian 
vernaculars, wherein it is not yet established in its generic sense, the 
word Sahara may be a t)etter substitute, for that name like the 


23 Sabhapttnan, ch. iOlIX, verses 1-5. 

Si L.S.I., I, i, pp. 56-59. 2S Ibid., p. 56. 

23 E.S., II, pp. 127 fi., IV, p. 160. 27 A.I.H.T., p. 299. 
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Munda, while still retained by one member of the race, is much older 
m Indian literature than the latter, and is more popularly known. 
Having made this proposal I felt some curiosity if the name was 
ever used lu ancient India in a generic sense, and in this connection 
found at least one instance suggestmg that it might have been. The 
part of the Bay of Bengal from the gulf of Martaban to the strait of 
Malacca is called Sinus Sabaricus by Ptolemy, while we have the 
Indian Sahara country and the river Saban on the borders of Orissa 
and Andhra, exactly facing it The coast of the Sinus Sabaricus 
was inhabited by Mons or Takings of the Mon-Khmer branch of 
the great Austnc family, while the Indian Sabaras belong to the 
Munda branch of the same race If the name Sahara pertained 
to units belonging to both these branches, its derivative Sahara may 
now be used to denote not only the Mundas, but the whole of the 
Austro 'Asiatic sub-family Howsoever that may be, what I wanted 
to derive at present is simply that the affinity of some units of the 
Austro-Asiatic race livmg at great distance from one another, could 
have been perceived by and known to our ancestors, and therefore 
we should take such words as Yaksa generally to imply definite 
people of that race and not simply goblins. Of course, primarily 
they were names of human races, and their laterly popular 
sense was only secondary. 

And if the Yaksas were an Austro-Asiatic people, the Kinnaras 
w’ere so. The same relation is proved by modern philology, which 
shows that they are related to each other and different from the 
ICiratas though their close neighbours. This identification of the 
Kinnara country is further supported by a passage of Theri-Apaddna, 
relating to the life of the Then Sama in a previous birth, when 
she was a Kinnari in the epoch of the Buddha Vipassi, which 
begins : 

As to the Utsava-Sanketas, their association with the Kinnaras 
shows that they were the ancestors of modern speakers of Manchati, 
Chamba Lahuli, Bunan, Rangloi and Kanashi, small dialects belong- 
ing to the same group and neighbourhood as Kanauri, and lying 
between Kanauri and the Kirata district of Rupshu. 


2B Quoted in Paramatthadipuni, Dharamapala’s commentary on the Thm~ 
0d,pp. 46-48) 

8 
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Tlie expression Utsava-Sanketa, according to an interpretation 
cited by Pargiter from a commentary of the Raghuvamsa, is not 
a name, but a sociological term denotmg ‘ people who have no 
marriage and practise promiscuous intercourse, Utsava meaning affec- 
tion and Sanketa a gesture of invitation ’ This piece of information 
about the social condition of those northern people further supports 
my identification of them, as it tallies well with the looseness of 
marriage-forms still prevalent in Kanaur and its neighbourhood. 

We have thus traced the whole northern route of Raghu in the 
mountains, and before I consider its effects upon oiir estimate of 
Kalidasa’s ideals, I wdl discuss some other hitherto misty points of 
Indian history upon which these identifications shed a new light. 

VI. Digression A.—Mauryan boundary-line to the North, and Asoka's 
connection with Khotan 

The precise boundaries of Kambojadesa now being known, the 
northern boundary-line of the Maurya empire can be drawn pretty 
accurately. So far it has been taken to have run along the 
Band-i-Baba and Hinduknah ranges from Herat eastwards, while 
there were doubts as to how far it penetrated into the interior of the 
Himalayas. Now it has gone not only across the snow-line of the 
Himalayas to the north of Kashmir, but across the Hindukush and 
the Pamirs to lake Rangkul (the Dragon lake of the Buddhist 
pilgrims) and along Rangkul Pamir down westwards to the confines 
of Bactria, For Kamboja was included in the Mauryan ‘ fsrftm * 
territories. Nay, we have to go further. 

Tradition has long asserted Anoka’s connection with Khotan. 
A country Nabhaka is mentioned in his Rook Edict XIII, Dr. 
Hultzsoh in a note on that inscription has cited a reference of the 
Brahma-Purdna mentioning a city Nabhikapura in the Uttara 
Kurus.3® The latter, though a country wrapped up in myth, has 
been located along the Thian Shan mountains on the confines of 
Scythia and the original country of the Hunas.^^ Thus Nabhaka 
would seem to have been a country in Serindia, and its mention 
in the thirteenth rock edict would seem to he a piece of epigraphio 
evidence in support of Anoka’s connection with ELhotan as asserted by 


29 Mark, R,, p. 31d. 30 CJ.I , I, p XXXIX. 

31 Vide Prof, S. Krishnaswami Aiyengar’s paper referred to above. 
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tradition. I mentioned this fact to Mr. K. P. Jayaswal, whom I 
regard as my guru, early in 1929, when I also noted it in my MS. of 
the Ruparekhd. Now the discovery of the real Kamboja has 
brought the boundary-line of the Mauryas at least so far as the river 
Sita, from which down to Khotan city it is some four days’ easy 
ride in plain country which the valley of the Sita opens into. 
Besides, while we know that Nabhaka country was included in 
Asoka’s territories, we cannot find it anywhere to the south of the 
Himalayas, while we have an indication to look for it somewhere in 
tSerindia. Should we not consider Asoka’s connection with Khotan 
as almost established now? 

VJL Digression B. — Arjuna's Conquest of the North The Esilcas 
or Yue-chi mentioned m the Mahdbhdraia 

Having traced the route of Raghu’s northern conquests, I made 
an attempt on those of Arjuna, as described in the Mahabharata, 
with the result that 1 found out the Rsikas or the great Yue-chi 
there in their original home. 

Arjuna’s conquest of the North forms the subject of the first 
three chapters of the Digvijayaparvan, being chapters XXVII, 
XXVIII and XXIX of the Sabhaparvan, each chapter describing 
one separate march in one direction. We are introduced to the first 
march thus: 

ii?i i 

XXVII, 8. 

The remaining verses of the first chapter describe his conquests 
beginning from ‘Kulinga-visaya^ (9)®^ and ending at Pragjyotisa 
(16-18). * Kulinga’ is clearly a mistake for Kulinda,^'** the Kylindrine 
of Ptolemy, i.e. the hilly region from the Beas to the Tons, the 
country of the Kunindas of the coins. They lived due north of the 
Pandava kingdom of Delhi, in its immediate neighbourhood. The 
countries intervening between Kulinda-vi^^aya and Pragjyotisa seem 
to have been only three. They were : Salvapura of the Salva raja 
(10), Dyumatsena by name (11), Kata de^a where king Sunabha 
ruled (12), and Sakaladvipa a large territory as it consisted of seven 
dvipas or doabs ruled by many kings (14). I cannot identify any 

^^2 Figures in brackets indicate Nos. of verses. 

'^3 Of. Pargiter’a note, MarK P., p. 316. 
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one of these except indicating their general position in an order from 
west to east along or amid the Himalayas from the Tons to the 
Sun-Kosi. 

The next chapter opens with a similar introductory remark 
again : 

WrfN fTR I 

XXVIII, 2, 

and describes, as we shall presently see, Arjuna’s conquests in the 
Himalayas west of Kulinda-visaya. It would appear as if the 
'northern quarter protected by the lord of wealth’ was especially 
the western portion of that quarter. Here we are first told in what 
I take to be generic terms that Arjuna conquered the Antargiri, the 
Bahirgiri, and the Upagiri (3). I take these terms to correspond 
exactly to our modern Inner-most range, Inner range and Outer 
range or the Great Himalaya range, the Lesser Himalaya range and 
the Sub-Himalayas. Hollow the details. He goes to and defeats 
king Brhanta, a resident of Uluka after a great battle (5-9). 
Then having easily over-powered Senabindu (10) and perhaps two 
other kings (11), he reaches the northern Ulukas (11) and fixing his 
seat there sends his men to conquer the country of the five ganas 
(12). He turns back to Devaprastha, the capital of Senabindu, and 
hence a place between the northern and the southern Ulukas, and 
makes his army-camp there (13). Prom that base he attacks and 
invests the capital of king Paurava (14), which he takes possession 
of after defeating in battle the garrison of the brave mountaineers 
(16). Then he subdues the seven 'dasyu’ Utsava-Sanketa ganas 
(16), and proceeds to and conquers Kasmira and the ten districts of 
Lohita (17). 

Here we may pause for a moment, for the Utsava-Sanketa ganas 
are familiar to us. Between them and a point mid- way between the 
northern and the southern Ulukas was only the kingdom of Paurana. 
Uluka here seems to me to be a mistake for Kuluta,'^^ the modern 
Kullu, and the kingdoms of Paurava would have been probably 
in Chamba. 


I could not consult Dr. Sukhthankar’s text for variae lection&i if any 
on this point. The only edition available in the libraries of Bahu Shiva Prasad 
Gupta, Kashi Vidyapitha and the Benares Skt. College where I prepared notes 
for this paper was Kumbhakonam’s with Sorensen’s Index. 
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On kis way to Kasmir and Lohita, the Trigartas or the modern 
Kangra, Darvas or the modern Dugar, the country of the Dogras, 
and Kokanadas submitted themselves (18), but Abhisari or the 
modern Chhibhal, the district around Eajauri and Punch, and 
Uraga, evidently a mistake for Urasa, the modern Hazara, had to be 
conquered (19) and Simhapura or the capital of the Salt range had 
to be overtaken with great force (20). These were all districts 
adjoining Kasmira to east, south and west. Further we are told of 
the conquest of Sumha and Cola (21) which seems to be a clear 
mistake, I cannot definitely say what Loh*ta means, but most 
probably Afghanistan or Roh^^ is meant by it, for in the next verse 
(22) we are taken to Balhika or Bactria, the direct route to which 
lay through it. But this interpretation is not without a difficulty, 
for Lohas are again mentioned (25) north-east-wards after Kam- 
bhojas. At present I cannot say who these later Lohas were. 

From Bahhika Arjuna turns east towards the Daradas and the 
Kambhojas (23). Then, we are told in very clear terms that he 
conquered those Dasyus who lived in the east-north quarter and in 
forest (24). These were the Lohas, the Parama (i.e. the distant) 
Kambhojas and the Rsikas (25). A very fierce battle was fought in 
the country of the Rsikas (26), after which they submitted and 
Arjuna brought as trophy from their country— eight horses of the 
complexion of a parrot’s belly (13‘^^^«T5T) (27). Having thus 
conquered the whole of Himavat mountain (28), he returned 'to 
f^veta Parvata (28), and crossing it reached the Kimpuruaa country 
(Ch. XXTX, 1). 

With this begins his third and the last great march, a mid- 
northern march as it should be styled, from Kaiiaur to lake Manasa 
and then through Harivarsa and the mid- country Ilavrta, north- 
wards (15) to the Mt. Meru, from where he first goes west and then 
turning back to Ilavrta goes east to, amongst others, the country of 
the Tankanas (44), the Tanganas of the mediseval inscriptions whose 
capital was near Badrinath. From that point he starts again on 
what appears to be a circuitous northern route emerging finally in 
Uttara Kurus (63-70). 

Elsewhere {NagaH PracaHm Patrika, III), I have shown that in a 
Skt, inscription of the 15ih century we find mention of Rohela Rajputs, 
long before the Rohilla Pathans of the later Mughal period. 
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For the present I have not attempted the third course, and 
have confined my attention only to the second which is almost 
identical with Raghu’s northern march. 

A special interest attaches to the name of the Esikas, for this 
is, as we shall presently see, the original Aryan name of the famous 
people whom till now we know by their Chinese appellation Yue-chi. 
They were, according to the Mahahhtata, fierce warriors, and their 
country lay to the north-east of the Daradas and the Kamhhojas. 
These latters should have been in the northern-most Pamirs, as the 
first Kamhhojas are bracketed along with the Daradas, from whose 
country the Lob as, Parama Kambhojas and Rsikas were east-north. 
There is a Ghalcha dialect called Ya^nobi near the source of the 
Zarafshan to the north of the Pamirs and separated from them, viz. 
from the territory of the other Ghalcha dialects by some hill-states 
in Bokhara jurisdiction. There is some doubt as to its being 
Ghalcha for some scholars consider it to be of the Ossetic family®®. 
But if it is really a Ghalcha dialect, it is just probable that it may 
denote the country of the ‘Parama’ Kambhojas mentioned here. 
Howsoever it may be, we get for the Esikas a position exactly where 
the original home of the Yue-chi is known to have been. 

The history of the Yue-chi in its Chinese version is closely con- 
nected with that of the Ta-hia. The Yue-chi are said to have become 
the rulers of the Ta-hia in Bactria in second century B.C. The 
identity of this people with the Ta-hia, who in the oldest period of 
Chinese history lived in the desert on the confines of China, has 
been proved by Marquart and Francke. Some of the greatest 
authorities on Central Asian history have further identified them 
with the Tokharas of the Arab or the Tochari of the classical 
writers, which in fact is a natural consequence of the first identifica- 
tion. Closely related to these is Dr. Sten Konow’s further equation 
of the Yue-chi of the Chinese writers with the Asian of Strabo or 
Asiani of Pompeius Trogus.®^ He considers the statement of the lat- 
ter writer that the Asiani became kings of the Tochari as equivalent 
to the statement of the Chinese historians that the Yue-chi conquered 
the Ta-hia. 


86 L. S. 1., X, pp. 455-456. 

87 On the Ir\d.-Soythian dynasties and their place in the history of cMisalion, 
Modem Review, April, 1921. 
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The close relation between the Tukharas and the Yue-chi ha& 
been known and its exact nature been a matter for speculation and 
investigation since the days of Lassen, V. de St.-Martm and Yule- 
Its true nature has been suggested, in my view, by the shrewd 
observation of the illustrious Swedish savant that the language 
which the Uigurs called Tokhari is called in its own manuscripts 
Arsi, and though the two names represented different tribes, yet the 
name of the latter was applied to the former exactly in the way in 
which the name of a Zentonic tribe, the Pranks, was applied to a 
nation of Latino-Keltic blood and its speech, or as that of another 
Norse tribe, the Ros, to a Slavonic people and their language.®® 

Thus if the equations Asiani= Yue-chi and Tukhara=Ta-hia were 
true, it could be easily explained why the speech of the Tukharas 
was called ArsL It received the name from that of the ruling clan 
of the Tukharas. The missing link is now supplied by the passage 
of the Mahabharata, which places the Rsikas exactly where the 
Yue-chi are known to have lived before they started on their event- 
ful migrations, and which therefore dates from a period not later 
than, say, 176 B.O. when the Hiung-nu king, Moduk sent the news 
to the Chinese emperor of his having conquered the country of the 
Yue-chi and driven them westwards. The derivation of the name 
Arsi is thus fully explained, and we have found out the real name of 
the tribe which directed the destinies of high Asia for centuries, and 
gave Kaniska to civilisation, 

VIIL Kdliddsa^s idml of Indians National unity 

Let us now revert to Kalidasa. In the first introductory chap- 
ter of the Ruparekhd I had to mark India’s natural boundaries. I 
accepted the dictum of the Puranas that India stretched from the 
Cape Comorin to the source of the Ganges,®® and from that source 
eastwards up to the river Lohit I traced the border-line along the 
most natural frontier, the snow-line of the Himalayas . Of course, our 
ancestors included in the Himalayas what the modern geographers 
call the Zanskar range and the Ladak range beyond the great 
Himalaya range; even the source of the Ganges according to modem 
terminology is in the Zanskar range. Westwards the boundary goes 
along the same snow-line, but only up to Zaji-la pass to the north 


3® Op. C]t. 


Vayu Pnrana, XLV, 81. 
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of Amaianath in Kashmir, whence the ethnic border of India, which 
includes the Darada country turns north-east to a point on the 
watershed of the Indus and the Shyok. It was while trying to trace 
it further that I stumbled upon the equation Ghalcha=:Kamboja, 
and skirting round the proper Afghan country which is historically 
a part of India I made the boundary-line pass by Hingulaja Tirtha 
on the Hingol down to the Ras Malan on the Arabian sea. 

Now after the northern route of Baghu was fully traced out 
I found to my most agreeable surprise that his whole course on east, 
south, west and north ran precisely along the borders of India as I 
had marked them, with this difference that I had included Ceylon 
in and excluded Bolor from India. Kalidasa reminded me that 
Bolor formed a part of India in ancient history, and in that parti- 
cular I corrected and rounded off my boundaries. 

It is to be noticed that unlike the Mahabharata and for the 
sake of brevity, Kalidasa refers only to the border-states and coun- 
tries, never making any mention of the interior. But his border- 
line indicates precisely what the moderns call the ^ scientific ’ frontiers 
of India determined by the modern sciences of geography, history, 
philology and ethnology. We cannot but wonder at the far-seeing 
perception of the great poet. Clearly he had the ideal of India’s 
national unity in his mind, and believed in and preached a strong 
frontier policy. 

It has generally been taken for granted that the imagination of 
Kalidasa was stirred by the successes of Chandragupta II and 
Samudragupta, an echo of whose conquests is to be heard in Raghu’s 
digvijaya. Apart from such references in his works, as to the 
Trikuta kingdom of Konkana and to the Hunas of the upper Oxus 
valley, which offer the true criterion for his date, scholars have 
woven a network of arguments from what they allege to be allegori- 
cal references to the Gupta emperors in Kalidasa’s works. It is as 
fine and elaborate and at the same time as strong or weak as a spider’s 
web ; for can we not conceive things in an exactly opposite direc- 
tion 1 Could not the far-reaching idealistic vision of a poet-prophet 
have aroused the energies of active statesmen and soldiers ? Could 


For which see Devi Bhagtivato>, P., VII, 38; Brahmixvdivctrtcif P. (Krsnajan- 
makhanda), LXXVI. Hindu pilgrims starting from Karachi on camels still 
visit it. 
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not a literary renaissance have been the fore-runner of a political 
regeneration, and a poet be the harbinger of what Prof. Benoy 
Kumar Sarkar would call the Vikramadityan revival ? The genius 
of Kalidasa felt ages ago through inborn intuition that unity of 
India which we after a century and half of modern indological 
research can only vaguely perceive. 

If the tracing of Raghu’s northern course as worked up here can 
lead to this right appreciation of the great poet’s idealism, I will 
consider this paper to have achieved its object. 


I 
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Maner, a village about twenty miles west of Patna, is a place of 
great historical and archseological interest. It is situated between 
the District Board road which runs from Patna to Bihta on the one 
side and the river Son on the other. The great river once flowed 
just beneath it but has since receded two or three miles away to 
the west, leaving a dry bed of sand ; but during the rainy season, its 
waters still touch the foot of the great mound on the north-west 
which once was the citadel of Maner. Situated on a high strip of 
land, and enshrined among mango and guava groves, the climate of 
Maner is cool and healthy ; and with its great pucca tank flanked by 
the beautifully situated Inspection Bungalow on the one side and the 
noble edifice of Chhoti Dargah on the other, it is one of the finest 
beauty spots in the District of Patna and well worth a visit. 

The greater part of Maner is now in ruins ; but it must have 
been a large and well-populated town in ancient times; as its re- 
mains, scattered over a large area, indicate. It is at present the 
centre of a Pargana with a Police Station, a Post-office and a Chari- 
table Dispensary attached to it ; but in ancient Persian records it is 
invariably mentioned as a ‘ Baida i.e. a town ; and old legal docu- 
ments refer to its Adalat-ul-Alia, a High Court, with signatures of tw’o 
Qazis on them, which points out unmistakably to the fact that 
during the Muhammadan period, it must have been a place of grea^ 
political importance. It was more or less an important place during 
the Hindu period also ; for in the account of the conquest of Bihar 
by the Muhammadans, the historians mention Maner along with 
Bihar as a separate entity. This importance of Maner was, no 
doubt, due to its topography. Situated just at the junction of the 
two great rivers, the Ganges and the Son, it was on the high way 
of commerce and must have been a trade centre ; while with a high 
and strong fortress on the river side to protect it, it must have com- 
manded a position of great strategic importance in those times. 
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It is difficult to trace the origin of Maner. Fanshta declares, 
on what authority we do not know, that the town was founded by 
Feroz Eai, son of Kesho Rai, who was a descendant of Noah, eight 
degrees removed. So, it appears probable that its origin dates back 
to some Pre-Christian era , and it is not unlikely that it was a centre 
of Buddhistic culture , for, the local tradition says it contained some 
temples thousands of years old, which were demolished by the 
Muslim conquerors. We have a few mutilated remains of that period 
left, such as the stone Lion called Singh Sadaul, near the north- 
eastern entrance of the Bari Dargah. The lower jaw of the lion is 
gone, while the elephant held between its fore-paws has lost its 
trunk. 

The early history of Maner is shrouded in the dark. Its earliest 
mention is in connection with the conquest of Bihar and Bengal by 
Bakhtiyai' Khilji It is commonly believed that Bakhtiyar was the 
first man who opened Bihar for the Muslims, and that before him no 
Muslim invader had stepped on the sacred soil of Magadha. Accord- 
ing to the local tradition, however, Maner was first conquered by 
Sultan Mahmud’s men , and the grave of Prince Tajuddin Khandgah 
said to be Sultan Mahmud’s nephew, in the courtyard of Bari 
Dargah, also lends strength to this story. Whether Maner was con- 
quered in Sultan Mahmud’s time or m the time of his successors, it 
is certain that it had fallen under the sway of the Muhammadans 
long before Bakhtiyar Khilji came. There exists a copperplate in 
the possession of a Brahmin in Maner, named Rijhangtr, which 
throws some light on this point. This copperplate was produced in a 
court as a piece of evidence and was brought to the notice of Pro- 
fessor (now Sir) Jadu Nath Sarkar who translated it into English. 
He made over the translation and the transcript of the said copper- 
plate to late Pandit Ramavtar Sharma of Patna College, who got it 
published with his foreword and translation and the transcript of the 
same in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
Volume II, Part 4 (1916). This copperplate records the grant of a 
village Padali in the Pattala (Division) of Maniyara (Maner) to a 
Brahmin by king Govinda Chandra of Kanauj (Grandfather of Jaya 
Chandra, the well-known rival of Prithvi Raja) and is dated 1126 
A.D. Among other things, the plate has the following 

‘ Obedient to my command, you shall give all dues as given now 
including the revenue, the trade duties and the Turk’s duty.’ 
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Professor Shanna in his foreword expressed his surprise at the- 
mention of ‘ Turk’s duty and it is really incompatible with facts here- 
tofore known. It is well-known that Bakhtiyar Khilji, the so-called 
first Muslim conq[ueror of Bihar, came here in 1197 A.D but seventy 
years before this date the people of Maner were paying Turk’s duty 
as a regular payment like other State dues such as trade duties and 
the revenue. It may not consistently be argued that this might be 
a sort of blackmail exacted by the Turks during their sporadic in- 
cursions : for, the very mention of it along with the most inportant 
(State dues, namely, the trade duty and the revenue, at once takes it 
out of the casual and places it on the basis of a regular and per- 
manent State duty. In the light of these facts we are driven to only 
one conclusion, namely, that long before Bakhtiyar ’s advent in Bihar, 
some part of the Province including Maner had fallen under a sort of 
suzerainty of the Turks (the Ghaznavite emperors) who used to 
receive regular tribute from these places. 

The local traditions of Maner say that at this time a single 
Muslim used to live in this place. His name was Hazrat Momin 
Arif. He was an Arab by race and had migrated from his native 
country Yemen to India and settled in Maner. He is regarded as a 
great saint and a large section of the inhabitants of Maner trace 
their descent from him. His grave lies to the north-west of the 
Inspection Bungalow in Maner. The Raja of Maner, probably a 
feudatory Chief, had a religious antipathy to this peaceful and holy 
denizen of his realm and began to persecute him in various ways so 
that he might depart from his dominions. When life at Maner 
became intolerable to him, he left for the Muslim world and told the 
tale of his persecution wherever he went. Here perhaps it may not 
be out of place to suggest that this Momin Arif was probably a 
representative of the Ghaznavite rulers to receive duty and that 
when the Ghaznavite rule grew weak the Raja tried to stop payment 
by persecuting and driving him out. To resume, however, the 
narrative, he arrived ultimately to the centre of Islam, i.e. Madina, 
and there Hazrat Taj Paijih, an inhabitant of Jerusalem, joined him 
with his party and they returned to India. On their way to India 
they were supported and joined by many Muslim warriors and 
princes till their small party swelled into a fairly large army. This 
army entered India through the usual route from the north-west 
and passed quietly through the greater part of India till it arrived 
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at the boundary of the dominiong of the Raja of Maner, which 
is said to be the river Karamuasa near Buxar, on the western side. 
It may be objected how this army of Muslim warriors could pene- 
trate into the heart of Hindu India without coming into conflict with 
anyone of the then ruling kings. The reply is that this was really 
an army of Dervishes and Mendicants rather than soldiers, ^vith 
their peculiar dresses and ways of hfe and might have been taken to 
be a caravan of Dervishes travelling to the east. But why even 
they were allowed to pass is explained by the fact that Sultan 
Mahmud’s campaigns in India, though usually described as merely 
looting expeditions, were not really of this nature and had permanent- 
ly opened Northern India to the Muslim travellers and religious 
propagandists. Besides, some time after this Bakhtiyar Khilji also 
over-ran Bihar and Bengal with a ludicrously small party of soldiers. 
So it IS evident that there was practically no resistance to the 
invaders. Any way, it is said that when thjs army crossed the 
Karamnasa, it was met with the Raja’s forces and fought a pitched 
battle with them. The Raja’s army was routed and hotly chased to 
the very gates of Maner. There the Raja made his final stand, and 
after a brave struggle was defeated and killed. The large number of 
the graves of Shahids (Mushm Martyrs) at Maner proves to a cer- 
tainty that the resistance offered by the Raja was very great and 
the Muslims got possession of Maner after the greater part of the 
Raja’s army was destroyed. The fort was dismantled, and its site 
is now indicated by the great mound on the north-west of Maner 
which probably still contains many archseological treasures within 
its womb. The great temple, reputed to he thousands of years old, 
was razed to the ground, and later on, Bari Dargah was built on its 
ruins. The broken lion statue at its gate was left to celebrate the 
Muslim victory to the future generations. The house of the Raja in 
the fort was also taken possession of and converted to the use of tlie 
conquerors. The male apartment of it, now known as Rivaq, is 
said to consist of a large colonnade having forty stone pillars out of 
which only a few are now left, and a piece of stone called Takia 
is still pointed out, attached to one of the pillars, where Hazrat Taj 
Faqih, the leader of the Muslim army, reclined a little after his 
victory and washed his sword. The date of this victory which 
marks the permanent establishment of Muslim rule in Maner is con- 
tfcained m the chronogram ^ (Xr. the religion of 
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Muhammad has been strengthened) which is equal to 576 A.H. 
(1180 A.D.). The very wording of this chronogram indicates that 
this was not the first conquest of Maner by the Muslims. This 
event happened seventeen years before Bakhtiyar Khilji came. It 
appears that the victory of the Muslims in Maner was not of a very 
local' character , tor, we find several comrades of Hazrat Taj Faqih 
to have fallen and buried in places quite far off from Maner; for 
example, Shah Burhan Roshan Shahid is buried in village Kumhrar 
south of Fatna, and Chandan Shahid is buried on a hillock in 
Sasaram. So, Bakhtiyar must have found it smooth work to run 
over the greater part of Bihar, as history proves. 

It is stated that after Maner was conquered and Muslim rule 
established there, Hazrat Taj Faqih left his sons and grandsons 
to rule over it and himself went back to Madina, Hazrat Makhdiim 
^"ahya was one of his grandsons, and came to rule Maner in his turn. 
But he was very much given to Sufistic devotion, and when a 
Muslim conqueror arrived at Maner, he made over the kingdom to 
him and retired into a private life of devotion and mystical prac- 
tices. Now, who can this conqueror be ? Hazrat Makhdum Yahya 
died in 690 A.H. (1291 A.D.) as indicated by the chronogram 
He is said to have lived about 110 years. Thus in the year 1197, 
the year which saw Bakhtiyar Khilji enter Bihar, he was about 
sixteen years old, and in his youthful ardour for religious devotion, 
ho might have made over the kingdom of Maner to him. fciince 
then, his whole family adopted the life of religious devotees and 
produced a large number ot well-known saints. His son was the 
celebrated saint Hazrat Makhdum Sharafuddin Ahmad of Bihar who 
is rogariled almost as great as Khwaja Moinuddin of Ajmere. 
His father-in-law was Shaikh Shahabuddin, also known as Pir- 
Jag Jot, the famous saint buried in Kachi Dargah, east of 
Patna; and one of his sisters-in-law was Bibi Kamalo, the well- 
known female saint, who rests in the village Kako, District Gaya. 
Hazrat Makhdum Shah Daulat, whose remains lie in the beautiful 
mausoleum, called Chhoti Dargah in Maner, was one of his descendants 
in the eighth degree. In fact all the holy orders of saints in Bihar, 
whether at Phulwari-sharif, Bihar-sharif or elsewhere, trace their 
doHCcnt, lineal or spiritual, to this one great source of spiritualism. 
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Though the tombs of the saints and other archseologicai remains 
connected with Maner lie scattered over a very large area extending 
many miles on all sides, yet the most important of these are the two 
Dargahs, the Bari Dargah and the Chhoti Dargah, and the beautiful 
tank that lies at their feet ; and so they claim our attention first. 
Before, however, I give a description of these I must relate briefly 
the life story of the man who was mainly responsible for the con- 
struction of these fine works. It was Ibrahim Khan Kakar, He was 
an Afghan by race, and was a disciple of Hazrat Makhdum Shah 
Daulat of Maner. Abdur Bahim Khan Khanan, the renowned general 
of Akbar and Governor of Gujrat, also was a disciple of the same 
saint. Ibrahim was a poor man and in very straitened circumstances. 
Once, he was recommended by the saint to Khan Khanan who took 
him along with himself to Gujrat and employed him in his army. 
Ibrahim proved his worth and valour, rose in the Imperial service, 
and in Emperor Jahangir’s time, the title of Dilawar Khan was con- 
ferred on him. He remained during the rest of the life in Kishtawar 
and Gujrat, and did excellent service there ; as has been mentioned 
in the Memoirs of Jahangir. He died in 1028 A.H. (1619 A.D.). 
While in Gujrat, he planned the construction of the tank and the 
mausoleums at Maner and deputed a certain engineer, Tangur Kuli 
Khan of Badakshan, to make the project and prepare the drawings 
of the proposed buildings. This engineer made his plans, and pro- 
bably started the construction of the tank, but he did not live long 
enough to see his whole project materialise. Ibrahim Khan Kakar 
was, however, more fortunate in this respect ; for he saw the con- 
struction of all his proposed buildings, so close to his heart, fairly 
started ; though he also died before the completion of the best of 
them. He died in the year 1619 A.D., as mentioned before and was 
buried beside his spiritual guide, Hazrat Makhdum Shah Daulat of 
Maner. 

1. The Tank 

It is a very big tank covering an area of many acres of land. 
According to the traditions, this tank was cntcha during the Hindu 
period, and a large temple overlooked it on the eastern side. It was 
beautifully designed and made pwccti with masonry and stone, 
during the Muhammadan period, under the orders of Ibrahim Khan 
Kakar. My father, who was a very good architect and engineer, used 
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to aay that during his extensive travels throughout India he 
never saw a tank more beautifully designed. It is rectangular 
m shape, stretching north and south. It is connected with the 
river Son on its north-western corner by a subterranean channel 
about SIX feet in diameter, and during rainy season, draws the 
greater part of its supply of water from the river Son through 
the same channel. All the four sides of the tank, throughout their 
entire length, are made fucca with masonry work, the upper portion 
having the form of walls, while the lower portion, from the water 
line downwards, consisting of stairs or steps going to a great depth 
and running parallel to the four walls throughout their entire length. 
In the middle of each side, is a beautiful ghat consisting of projected 
steps and a small two-storied building , the ground floor touching the 
water line and the first floor on a level with the road. The lower 
story is a masonry building consisting of two separate rooms on the 
two sides of the ghat, while the upper story has two beautiful cano- 
pies, each on one of the lower rooms, consisting of stone pillars with 
a domed roof on them and open on all sides. These buildmgs at the 
four ghats are not only very useful and convenient to the bathers, 
but are also fine places for fishing, picnic and pleasure parties. We 
can very well imagine that during its palmy days, this tank with its 
ghats and canopies, must have afforded ample pleasure to the in- 
habitants of Maner. But it is to be regretted that now, a great part 
of this fine tank is in ruins ; some of the canopies and ghats have 
disappeared, others are slowly yielding to the ravages of time, and 
unless great efforts are made to preserve it, it will not be long before 
it becomes a pit with a heap of ruins on all sides. A road runs on 
three sides of the tank, and beyond the road there is high ground or 
mound on each side, forming a base for the buildings that stand on it. 
On the eastern side is Bari Dargah ; on the west a few tombs ; on 
the north the fine shrine of Chhoti Dargah and on the south the 
Inspection Bungalow of the District Board. 

2. Bari Dargah 

Bari Dargah claims our attention first, not only because of its 
name, but also because it is of very ancient origin and is regarded as 
the most sacred of aU the shrines at Maner. If you want to enter 
the Dargah from the tank side, a long flight of steps will take you to 
its door facing the west. It has, however, another door on the 
9 
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northern side, and outside the door there are some tombs and the 
lion statue called Singh Sadaul mentioned above. The building con- 
sists of a very extensive boundary wall with many tombs inside, and 
a Mosque on the west, and a small varandah on the north. This is 
called Bari Dargah (the great shrine) because the great saint Hazrat 
Makhdum Yahya of Maner, the same who, during his early career, 
made his kingdom over to a Muslim conqueror, and who, later on, 
became the father of such an illustrious son as Hazrat Makhdum 
Sharafuddin of Bihar, lies buried there. The visitor will observe, just 
east to the Mosque, a small platform surrounded by a railing con- 
taining a few tombs, one of which is the tomb of the great saint 
mentioned above. There is no canopy or dome over his tomb, for it 
was his express desire that the vault of heaven only was to serve as 
a canopy over his grave. The construction of the Dargah was under- 
taken centuries after his death. Before the erection of the building 
of the Dargah, the ground was probably a mound consisting of the 
heap of ruins of the great temple of the Raja of Maner, which w^as 
razed to the ground by the Muslim conquerors, and on this mound 
was Hazrat Makhdum Yahya buried after his death in 1292 A.D. 
The tradition that Bari Dargah was erected on the site of a great 
temple appears to be correct. The stone lion called Singh Sadaul 
looks very like a piece of sculpture usually found at the gate of large 
temples, and probably in times of vore, it used to keep watch at the 
gate of the great temple, as it now does, at the gate of Bari Dargah. 
Within the courtyard of the Dargah, there are certain stone pillars 
which appear to be of very ancient origin, look like remnants of a 
demolished building and apparently serve no useful purpose there. 
Probably these pillars also were left to point out that there was a 
temple there. During my enquiry, 1 learnt that formerly there were 
several pillars of this type, but some of them were removed by un- 
scrupulous persons and only a few of them are now left. Then, 
the stone-lintel of the northern gate also deserves attention. It 
is a very solid and thick piece or granite stone, and has certain 
grooves in it, which show it was formerly a base or platform on which 
some other piece of stone (may he a statue) was fixed ; and from 
underneath this stone peops another black stone looking very like a 
carved piece of stone, and may be the statue itself put there by the 
bigoted builders to be permanently trodden by visitors. It is, how- 
ever, a mere guess and cannot be ascertained or verified unless the 
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lintel-stonB is removed from its place. Due south from Hazrat 
Makhdum Yahya’s tomb, is the tomb of Prince Tajuddin Khandgah, 
said to be a scion of Sultan Mahmud’s family. Outside the northern 
gate, there is an open Mosijue said to be built by two Khwaja Saras 
(eunuch chamberlains) of a king of Delhi, who were later on, buried 
there at their express injunction, saying that as they had spent their 
whole life at the court of a temporal king, they wanted, after death, 
to be attached to the court of a spiritual king, 

The main Mosque already mentioned is a three-domed building 
with a pucca platform outside. The Mosque is in a very dilapidat- 
ed conrlition, and almost on the point of crumbling down to the 
ground. This Mosque and the boundary-wall of Bari Dargah were 
built under the orders of the same Ibrahim Khan Kakar who efiected 
the construction of the tank and the Chhoti Dargah. The inscription 
at the door of the Mosque gives 1014 A.H. (1606 A.D.) as the date of 
its construction, and runs as follows: — 


i ^ y 

I — b/ y" dsW ^ ^ 
liyi. j ^ LJo 

“ Uj alJt ” 

A I • I dXM 


,1 yJ,A iJ,J ji yl^Li 


Happy is he, who in this mortal world, 

Ho wed the seed of goodness in the field of eternity. 
Hpecially he, who built a Mosque 
Like Kaaba, the House of the True Path. 
Similarly, on the tomb of the King of Faith, 
Shaikh Yahya, the leader of God’s Friends, 
Ibrahim Khan Kakar devoutly built 
A noble Mosque for God’s sake. 

The slave Aai, in search for its chronogram 
Made attempts and tried his wits, 

When, suddenly, an angel in his ear of wisdom, 

For this sanctuary of the two worlds, 

Said this line through inspiration : — 

‘ Abraham built the House of God 
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This inscription expressly mentions Ibrahim Khan Kakar, and 
in the closing line which forms the chronogram, there is a pun on his 
name, for he happens to be the name-sake of Prophet Abraham who 
first built the House of God in Mecca. This pun has been preserved 
in other inscriptions of Mosques built bv' Ibrahim Khan Kakar 
as we shall later on see. Another name, Asi, also occurs in this 
inscription. This is the poet who composed the inscription. He is 
said to be an inhabitant of Sandila, near Lucknow, and was con- 
temporary with Ibrahim Khan Kakar, and his fellow disciple of 
Hazrat Makhdum Shah Daulat of Maner. 

3, Ghhoti Bar gall 

This is by far the finest and grandest mausoleum in Maner. It is 
on the northern side of the tank. It stands on a very extensive, 
high, square platform enclosed in high brick walls which rise up to 
the level of the platform, with octagonal turrets at the corners 
and the entrance , and presents the imposing appearance of a fortress. 
In the middle of the platform stands the main building, the shrine 
of Hazrat Makhdum Shah Daulat, a very great saint among the 
descendants of Hazrat Makhdum Yahya, and the spiritual guide of 
Khan Khana and Ibrahim Khan Kakar. The latter also is sleeping 
with his master under the same dome in this shrine. The mausoleum 
is a square building constructed entirely of stone, which according 
to the local tradition, was brought all the way from Gujrat for the 
construction of this building. It is a fine quality sand-stone and has 
preserved the greater part of the carving done into it several cen- 
turies ago. The building consists of a central room opening south- 
ward, with varandahs running on all the four sides. The plinth of 
the huildmg is about four feet high. The central room is covered 
with a large central dome. The varandahs have flat roofs with four 
smaller domes at the four corners. The building is a beautiful piece 
of architecture, both in its conception and execution. It is bold 
and majestic in outline, and perfect in detail; and is a fine specimen 
of Indo-Saraoenic, or, what may more particularly be termed, Moghal 
style. The central room is enclosed by walls which contain fine 
lattice-work in stone, and its great dome is supported on eight 
pilasters which are equally distributed in the four walls of the 
room, the base of the dome thus being octagonal in shape. The 
ceilings of the varandahs present fine carving work in stone, Home 
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of them having large passages of the Quran carved out in them in 
fine Naskh characters, while others having beautiful floral designs. 
The varandahs are open outside and are supported on stone pillars. 
The whole buildmg entirely made of stone, with fine carving and 
lattice-work, high plinth, long airy varandahs, stately domes, 
presents a magnificent and imposing appearance. 

There are two inscriptions in this building, one indicating the 
date of the death of Hazrat Makhdum Shah Daulat of Maner, whose 
remains lie buried in this building, and the other indicating the 
date of the construction of the building. The inscription containing 
the chronogram which indicates the date of the saint’s decease, is as 
follows 

jyl Ijo j ^ jf i, SjT ol iaj( uJai’ 

Jf— JL-J j jjh: ^ Jjii iSLw 

Il^AJ (Jh*9 

aI • I V iiLs 

"The Holiest of the Holy saints of the time; the spiritual 
leader 

Who was brighter than the moon and the sun ; 

Shah Daulat, who towards the world of spirits 

Journeyed from this world. 

His (death’s) year of Hijra, the mind of Asi found out : 

‘ He was the inheritor of the Prophet’s state 

The last line forms the chronogram and is equivalent to 1017 
A.H. (1009 A.D.). 

The other inscription indicative of the date of construction of 
the building is as follows : — 

^Ui ^j^l) jl iUf — ti jl 

j,4Aj (Jjl 

«rA aL> •rt 

" As an offering for this auspicious buildmg, 

Two pearls of chronogram fell down from the casket of my 
heart : 

First, regard it as ‘ the garden of friends secondly 

' May it remain safe like the eternal Heaven 

Each of the last two lines gives out the date 1025 A.H. 
(1617 A.D.), 
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Just in front of the mausoleum, on the western side, stands 
the beautiful Mosque, centrally situated between the two long 
varandahs which run north and south along the whole length of the 
great platform. The most striking feature of the Mosque is the 
absence of the usual domes in it. Instead of domes, a long arched 
roof has been provided, the exterior of which has been beautifully 
moulded into a roof slanting thatch-like on both sides, while the 
interior reveals a fine arched ceiling which is supported on the 
pilasters that rise along the walls in relief and bend inwards, pre- 
senting an appearance of ribs in the ceiling. The designer of the 
building probably did not like to detract from the grandeur of the 
domed mausoleum, and so, designed a new type of roof for the 
Mosque. The inscription which this Mosque bears is as follows : — 

Jl (JL« aJLII JjMijJI aJDI ijJI il 

j UtiSA-C 1^1 j ^ ^ 2$Ly<Sk^ dill ill dJi il 1^1 |JLw» ^ 

dui l^;Ux iiCw ^^LLD ow Jjl dJJI 

o^idl ^UJI ^ J dtlskii j oLuj 

* J duJi 

Loijl 1^1^ IjjI jA 

}S<i^ Lb aiJf ij^Aj l^^l^l UAr d (Jb“ ^ 

A 1 * r A dUu«3 

“In the name of God, kind and merciful. There is no 
God but AUah ; Muhammad is his Prophet. 0 God, bless Muham- 
mad and his progeny and make them fortunate and safe. I testify 
that there is no God except Allah the One Who has no equal ; and 
I testify that Muhammad is His slave and Prophet. God, the 
Exalted, hath said : — Verily, the first house built for people which 
is in Mecca is auspicious and a guidance for the worlds. There are 
manifest signs in it, the place of Abraham, and he who entered it 
became safe. And for God's sake it is incumbent on people, who 
can afford to travel, to perform pilgrimage at this house ; and who- 
ever denied, then verily God is indifferent to the worlds.’ 

As this noble edifice, Kaba-like, world adorning, 

Was completed by the grace of the Mighty Maker, 
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The heart of 'Asi asked his intelligence as to the year of its 
construction , 

His intelligence said, 'Like Abraham he has built Ood’s 
House’” 

The last sentence above, enclosed within inverted commas, forms 
the chronogram and bears the date of 1028 A.H. (1619 A.D,), which 
is also the date of the death of Ibrahim Khan Kakar. The last 
portion of the inscription bearing the chronogram is in Persian 
verse, while the first portion is m Arabic prose, part of it, enclosed 
within inverted commas, being a quotation from the Quran (Chapter 
Al-Tmran). 

The varandahs, running north and south, are supported on stone 
pillars and are open towards the east. At the southern-most corner, 
there is an underground cell, supposed to be the place where Hazrat 
Makhdum Shah Daulat used to retire for prayer and meditation. 
The turrets in the walls, already referred to, have stone lattices 
beautifully carved, and show other signs of artistic work, such as 
enamelled tiling in blue which has almost faded away. On the 
northern side, there is a grand entrance gate, beautifully designed 
after the usual Moghal style. A wide flight of stone steps from the 
ground leads to it, and the top portion of the gate has the following 
inscription : — 

aill aJUl aJi It f aJUl 

I — iCo — jii lzJS 

« I Lof ^ — [flx Jlii 

♦jI ji JlibL— ^ (^1^— flxj 

— fix ,jj( ^ | » 

*>lj Siil — LJif j ^ 

“ In the name of God, kind and merciful. There is no God but 
Allah : Muhammad is his Prophet. 

I was thinking of the date of this gate, 

My heart was living in its vicinity : 

My intelligence said, by way of command, 

Say, ' Whoever entered it is safe *. 
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When in this sacred shrine of the king 
The face of decoration was completed, 

I searched for its date ; 

My intelligence, for this auspicious place. 

Opened its lips in prayer and said 
' May the gate of Daulat (Fortune) remain always open 

The first part of the inscription is in Arabic, while the second 
part is in Persian. Both the Arabic and Persian passages are in 
verse, the last line of which, in each case, contains the chronogram 
giving the date 1032 A.H. (1622 A.D.). 

4. Other buildings around the tanh 

Further west from Chhoti Dargah, across the passage from the 
village to the tank, is the tomb of Makhdum Shah Baran Malikul- 
Ulama, another well-known saint, who was the Pir of Sher Shah 
Sur. According to the local tradition, Makhdum Shah Baran once 
told Sher Shah that the throne of Delhi was vacant for him. Sher 
Shah took the hint and prepared for attacking Hamayun, who at 
this time happened to be away from his capital on a hunting trip. 
Sher Shah, however, took a long time in making his preparations, 
and when he proceeded to attack Hamayun, the latter had returned 
and was fully prepared to meet him. The result was that Sher 
Shah failed in his attempt and became furious that his Pir had 
made a false prediction. So, he returned to Manor and Idlled 
Makhdum Shah Baran. Later on, however, when he succeeded in 
wresting the throne of Delhi from Hamayun, he recollected the 
prediction of his Pir and repented of his hasty action. So he sent 
a large amount of money to his Pir’s successor and asked for par- 
don. The latter, however, refused to take the money, but declared 
that, as Sher Shah was a just king, he would go to paradise after 
his death ; but for his great sin of killi g his Pir, instead of burn- 
ing in the fires of hell, he would burn t death in this world. And 
so it happened, for Sher Shah was burned by an explosion of his 
magazine while supervising the siege of the fort of Kalinjar and 
died shortly after. 

On the western side of the tank, there are a few buildings of 
little importance. One of them is the tomb of Meer Qitai Abdal, 
who is said to be a nephew of Hazrat Abdul Qadir Jilani of Bagdad, 
a very great saint, known as Bara Pir Sahib. Another tomb, a 
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little west to the above, is that of Husain Khan who was one of the 
comrades of Hazrat Taj Faqih, and was a great wrestler. There is 
also an arena or wrestling ground at the foot of the tomb, supposed 
to be his wrestling ground, where even now the wrestlers go and 
offer prayer and homage when they first begin to learn wrestling. 
There is another tomb of Hazrat Jalal Maneri, a cousin to Hazrat 
Makhdum Yahya Maneri. There is also a small Mosque there, 
known as 'Dhai Kanoura Ki Masjid' (Mosque of two and 
half minarets). Nothing more could be ascertained about this 
Mosque; and it is difficult to say when and by whom it was 
built. 

5. Other buildingfs and tombs at Maner 

At some distance on the north from the building mentioned 
above, there is on the plain ground, the tomb of Hazrat Momin Arif, 
about whom a good deal has already been said. It is a plain tomb 
without any building or canopy over it. The anniversary of Hazrat 
Momin Arif is celebrated in the month of Eabiu-l-Awal with due 
leiemonies every year. 

South-east from the Inspection Bungalow, just at the point 
where the road from the Inspection Bungalow joins the main 
District Board road, is the tomb of Tangur Kuli Khan of Badahshan. 
He has already been referred to as the engineer who designed the 
tank, the Chhoti Dargah and other important buildings at Manor; 
though he did not live long enough to see their completion, for 
he died in the year 983 A.H, (1556 A.D ). His tomb is a beautiful 
construction. It is surrounded by an enclosure wall ; on the western 
side there is a Mosque. The writer was informed that the tomb was 
formerly covered by a beautiful stone -canopy which, however, fell 
down by wear and tear of time; and the stones were removed by 
persons requiring them for private purposes. The inscription on the 
tomb gives the date mentioned above, and quotes the following two 
very pathetic lines from Saadi:— 

^ J ‘HJ ^ ^ 

Lo jj j aJUj ^ 

'‘Alas! after us, tor many a day, 

Flowers will grow and the spring will bloom: 

Those that are behind us, in the unknown, 

Will come and pass over our dust.” 
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Between the tomb of Hazrat Momm Arif on the west and 
the tomb of Tangur Kuli Khan on the east, there are a few tombs 
on a raised ground in the south-east corner from the Inspection 
Bungalow. Two- of these are more prominent and are frequently 
resorted to by the people supposed to be possessed by evil spirits. 
During the particular season of the year when a fair is held for 
the celebration of the marriage of the martyred Ghazi Mian, who 
is buried in Bahraich, hut whose marriage is celebrated at the 
occasion of his anniversary all over the country as he died un* 
married in the cause of his religion, a large number of people, mostly 
women-folk, visited by evil spirits, collect at Maner, and after 
making a plunge m the great tank, they rush to the above-mentioned 
tombs, with clothes dripping water, and there begin to show signs of 
possession by the spirit, on which the attendants of the tomb thrash 
them soundly and they are cured of their trouble. These two tombs 
under discussion are said to belong to two brothers named Haji 
Safiuddin and Haji Nizamuddin, while other tombs close by are- 
those of their nine unknown comrades in the path of mysticism. 
But the inscription on the tomb-stone gives entirely a different story 
It runs as follows 


laLs aA 

uLJsil J i^sdl Jid^ 


iJS) 0-^ it aill 
Jji a/ (Xawo 

jijj ^ j xh-Si 


“ God be praised I for during the reign of the king of high 


Shah Mahmud, the good-mannered Sultan, 

The fine Mosque whose first founder was 
Jalilul Haqq, one of the great Qutubs (Saints), 

Hammad Khatir Bu-Zubair 
Built the same afresh. 

It was in the year 798 of Hijra; 

0 Lord keep its foundation safe.^’ 

This inscription apparently belongs to a Mosque and is not, 
in its nature, an epitaph or anything of the kind. It says that 
a certain Jalilul Haqq, one of the great saints, first founded it. In 
the reign of Sultan Mahmud, however, it was re-built or completed 
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by a certain Hammad Khatir Bu-Zubair. Now, this Sultan Mahmud 
can be no other than Sultan Mahmud Tughlaq, who ascended the 
throne in 1393 A.D ; forj the date of the above-mentioned inscription 
is 79S A.H., which is equivalent to 1396 A.D. But we do not know 
who this Hammad Khatir Bu-Zubair is. The said Jalilul Haqq, to 
whom is attributed the construction of the Mosque in the first 
instance, is probably the son of Hazrat Makhdum Yahya. But how 
this piece of stone bearing the inscription, came to be set up at the 
tombs of Haji Safiuddin and Haji Nizamuddin is inexplicable^ 
except on the assumption, that it originally belonged to a Mosque 
which fell into ruin, and later on, men interested in the improve- 
ment of the two Hajis' tombs, where they earned a good deal of 
money from persons resorting for their dispossession by the evil 
spirits, set it up at the said tombs to give them an air of greatnesS’ 
and sanctity. 

It we go from this place to the main road which lies not very 
far in the east, and walk on that road northward to some distance, 
we shall meet a half -broken tomb on the road itself. It is said 
to belong to a Shahid (a martyr), and it is related that when 
the road was under construction, the engineer ordered the demolition 
of the tomb in order to clear the road, but that at the first stroke of 
the pick-axo, it began to bleed, on which he was frightened and 
allowed it to remain as it was. Nothing more could be known about 
it. If wo proceed on the same road further on till we arrive near 
the Police Station, we find a place south of the road and west of the 
J^olico Station which is called Barah Gor (twelve tombs), and it 
is supposed to be the place where certain twelve martyrs were 
buried. This place is said to possess the efifioacy of curing persons 
bitten by dogs; and men suffering from hydrophobia are often 
taken to that place and it is said they are cured of their malady. 

If wo go back again to the site of the ‘Rajahs palace already 
referred to, we shall find certain things of interest there. First there* 
is the Eiwaq or the male apartment of the palace which has already 
been mentioned. Then there is a female Riwaq or apartment, and 
between these two, there is a gate with two massive brick pillars. 
The female Riwaq consists of a varandah facing west, a large hall in 
the centre, with two-side rooms on the north and the south. This 
part of the building was used by the Muslim conquerors as the female 
apartment of their house, and Hazrat Makhdum Yahya is said to' 
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have been born here. In the hall, there is a very old and curious 
piece of furniture, It is a wooden Chohi or low table on which 
the mother of Hazrat Makhdum Sharafuddin of Bihar used to say her 
prayers, over six hundred years ago. Besides its great antiq^uity, it 
has another curious feature about it, — ^it is made of a single piece of 
wood throughout. It is really a wonderful thing and worth seeing. 
The southern room is said to be the place where Hazrat Makhdum 
Yahya used to spend his time in prayers and meditations. 

If we proceed from this place towards the river in the west, we 
meet several other tombs of Martyrs such as Lurbek Shahid, Taj 
;Shahid, Ali Shahid, Masum Shahid, etc. The tomb of Ali 
•Shahid is situated near the ghat, called Ali Shahid ghat, after 
him. The narrow passage leading to the ghat has vestiges of old 
brick work here and there, and in one place, there are unmistakable 
signs of a large gate. Probably this was one of the gates of the 
iRaja’s fort opening towards the river. 

There is another tomb of some importance at Maner. It belongs 
tfco Hazrat Makhdum Ruknuddin Marghilani who was a teacher of 
Makhdum Yahya, His tomb is made in the peculiar fashion 
-characteristic of the tombs of Chishtia order of the Sufis. Though the 
saints of Maner belonged to Pirdausia order of the Sufis, yet it is just 
possible that the Chishtias also had some connection with this place. 
At some distance south-west from Maner, there is a place callad Baba 
Farid-Ka-Chilla. Now Baba Farid, known as Shakerganj, ^as the 
•disciple and successor of Hazrat Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki, a dis- 
'Oiple of Khawja Moinuddin of Ajmere. He died in 1265 A.D., i.e. 
twenty-seven years before Makhdum Yahya’s death, and was buried, 
as is well-known, at Pakpatan, a place in the District of Multan. 
Probably, he came to Maner and spent a chilh (forty days) in medi- 
tation there ; and so the place is known after him. He may have 
converted some of the people of Maner to his own Chishtia order, and 
■this Hazrat Ruknuddin may be one of them. The tomb of Hazrat 
Ruknuddin is situated in the quarter called Qazi Tola. It stands on 
a small mound of earth and has an open mosque attached to it. 

There are many tombs which lie scattered around Maner for 
miles and miles. Some of them are of importance, such as the tomb 
-of Hazrat Qutub Salar at Mehdawan, He is said to be the standard- 
bearer of Hazrat Taj Faqih. The tomb is situated in the village 
behind the Mosque. There is another tomb of a Shahid (Martyr) 
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named Bnrhanuddin, at Sharafuddinpur which is a village near 
Bahpiira. This Burhaniiddin also was one of the companions of 
Hazrat Taj Faqih and fell in the battle. Some three miles east from. 
Maner, on the pucca District Board road, there is a place called 
Gauria-Asthan, a sort of temple with a Neem tree over it. Close to 
this is a tomb of another Shahid (Martyr), and the travellers think 
it their duty to go to the tomb and place a piece of earth over it. 
The ground in which the Asthan and the tomb are situated is pro- 
bably the site where a palace stood in the times of the Baja. The culti- 
vators, while tilling the land, have occasionally found small snakes,, 
made of pure gold. There was a custom among the Hindu Bajas 
and Princes that fchey buried gold snakes in the foundations of their 
houses, in order to make them auspicious ; and so the snakes found in 
the ground prove the fact that there was a princely house there. As 
we know of the Baja of Maner only that lived in the vicinity, we 
conclude that the house must be his. It is not improbable that the 
fort of Maner on the river side, with its fortifications and palaces,, 
extended up to this place. 



ECLECTICISM BEFOKE AKBAE, 

Prof. S. V. Venkatbswara, 

Mysore Vnimsity. 

It IS well-kuowii that Akbar was the founder of a new Faith 
embodying principles drawn from various religions and diverse sects. 
His biographers describe him as the father of an eclecticism in 
religion. A study of the original sources reveals that there was a 
tendency to eclecticism already before his reign and that it was 
by no means confined to religion. It was characteristic of the time 
spirit, and is traceable in Architecture, Art, Social life. Literature and 
Religion. 

Mussalman Architecture in the period of the Delhi Sultanate 
shows an mcreasing adoption, and in some cases an adaptation, 
of Hindu principles and elements. The Mosque of Ala-ad-din has all 
its entrances embellished with lotus cuspings. In the palace of 
Firuz at Delhi the Hindu column and the arch are combined. 
Hindu influence is visible in features like pillars, brackets and 
balconies ; and the flat lintel usurps the place of the pointed arch. 
The Tilangani tomb is not square but octagonal in plan. Hindu 
influence is even more marked in the provincial styles. In Bengal 
the arches were constructed on the Hindu corbel system, as are the 
domes of the Jami Musjid in the Gujerat style at Ahmedabad, which 
is merely a pillared hall constructed on purely Hindu principles. 
'Phe Mosques in Champanir reveal the Hindu trabeate system only 
modified by the use of structural domes in place of the older 
corbelled roofs. The Lai Darwaza of Jaunpur is in markedly Hindu 
stylo. Abul Fazl expressly mentions that Akbar’s earliest buildings 
at Agra were erected ‘after the beautiful designs of Bengal and 
Gujerat, which masterly sculptors and cunning artists of form 
have fashioned as architectural models.’ [Ain. Blochmann’s trans., 
Vol. 11, p, 180.) 

The eclectic movement in Architecture reveals itself on every 
side m the first half of the 16th century. It is probable that 
Bher Shah learnt his lessons from Gujerat. We find the use of 
the Hindu bracket as a characteristic feature of the decoration in his 
Mosque of Parana Kila at Delhi. In this respect also Akbar was 
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the political heir of Slier Shah and not of Humayun for Humayun’s 
Mosque at Kacchpura ^ is marked by poverty of design as contrasted 
with the picturesqueness of the buddings of Akbar. The Stone- 
cutter’s Masjid finished before 1554, contains an extensive use of ' S ’ 
brackets which have been copied later in the tomb of Shaikh Salim 
Chishti at Fatehpur-Sikri. 

This eclecticism is traceable also in South Indian architecture of 
the early 16th century. The Bijapur style combines Indian and 
foreign elements and stands unequalled for grandeur of conception 
and boldness in construction. The ruins of Hampi reveal a judicious 
combination of Hindu and Islamite elements in plan and structure. 
In the Lotus Mahal, for instance, the pillars and arches are Persian 
and the roof, cornice and stucco ornament are Hindu. The roof 
of the Watch Tower in the north-west corner of the Danayak’s 
enclosure is supported by Saracen arches and little domes. Similar 
to these are the domes and the gate-way to the east of Hampi. These 
arched gate-ways strike the visitor as being m sharp contrast to 
those in the usual Hindu style of construction, which are spanned by 
stone lintels supported from below by corbels. The arches in the 
Queen’s Bath contain stucco work similar m style to that which 
adorns the Lotus Mahal. The octagonal Bath and pavilion are in 
the same style. (Longhurst: Hampi Enins , Figs. 16 and 33; and 
pp. 55 and 84,) 

It will thus be clear that the synthesis of Hmdu and 
Muhammadan elements in Architecture before Akbar’s reign is a fact, 
evidence of which is traceable in Hindustan as well as the Dekhan, 
and among d.ynasties Hindu as well as Mussulman. The evolution 
of an Indo-Persian style was therefore the logical outcome,^ stimula- 
ted by certain circumstances in the decade after 1560. In that year 
the Arab Sarai was put up by Akbar’s mother Hamida Banu Begum. 
This structure has numerous carvings on capital and base, and 
beautiful brackets. To 1561 belongs the Mosque near Delhi built by 
Maham Anaga, Akbar’s foster-mother. This is built without the 
usual flanking towers or minars. In 1562, were put up the tomb 
of Nizam-ud-din at Delhi and of Muhammad Ghaus at Gwalior. 
The former shows beautiful balustrades, aud the latter square 

1 Arch, Sur, Ann. Bep for 192.^24, p 6. 

2 Sob the illustrations in the Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural Details: — 

II. 41, 43, 47, 59, 60; IV. 25-28; V, 54-58; VL 18-27. 
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columns and bracket capitals. The latter is also square and not 
octagonal in plan, and has an outward screen of trellis -work which is 
far more elegant than the open arcade till then in fashion. This 
transition from the Persian to the Indo-Persian style is most notice- 
able in the tomb of Humayun finished by Haji Begum in 1569. 
It has numerous brackets and balustrades and reveals two inno- 
vations. There are towers attached to the four angles of the 
main building whose ground-plan is purely Indian. We meet also 
here for the first time with the narrow-necked double dome, much 
more beautiful and effective than the low-pitched pre-Mughal dome? 
which was afterwards adopted in all buildings in the Mughal style. 
Thus the main features of the Indo-Persian style had been already 
evolved by this date. It is not possible to plead, as does Pergusson,^ 
that any of these buildings can be ascribed to the ‘invigorating 
touch of Akbar’s genius.’ It can be proved that Akbar had no 
artistic genius or even taste at this time. When he sacked Chitore 
in 1568 he allowed the fine Hindu monuments to be razed to the 
ground. The Eanga Mahal at Fatehpur-Sikri which he put up 
in 1568-69, to house the mother of the future Jahangir, is a building 
singularly devoid of decoration. At SaUmgarh^ his building shows 
elaborate paintings and clumsily-drawn geometrical figures bike those 
of the Jami Musjid at Fatehpur-Sikri. On the other hand Akbar’s 
Eed Palace in the Agra Fort, then known as the Bengalee Mahal and 
now as the Jahangiri Mahal, marks the first employment of the 
new style by him. Here Hindu ornamentation and the horizontal 
style of construction supersede the Saracen arches. The building 
was apparently put up soon after 1579 when, we learn from the 
Akbar-Namahi^ Akbar halted in this place. Similar eclecticism in 
Architecture can be traced about this date in the Hindu buildings of 
Muttra and Brindaban commencing from 1570 A.D. 

Indian painting of the period discloses a similar eclecticism. 
This is revealed in the products of the various schools of Rajput 
painting in the 15th century. When Humayun returned to India 
after his wanderings in Persia, he brought a school of Persian and 
Kalmuk artists in 1555. They were trained in the Timurid style 
and were employed in illustrating the romance of Amir Hamza. 

1 Arch. Su/r. Ann. Bep. for 1910-11. 2 Architecture^ p. 570. 

^ (Beveridge’s Trauslation), II, 247. 

10 
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Abul Fazl says that 12 volumes were projected and only 4 of 
them were finished in seven years. The Hamza paintings' sliow 
a medley of Persian and Indian elements engrafted on the mjavid 
style of Mir Sayyad Ali. This style was skilfully imitaterl by 
Akbar's drawing master Kliwaja Abdus Samad It is characterised 
by a rich glow of colour and graphic dehnoations, and an iesthetic 
treatment of foliage, trees and flowering plants. There is realism in 
the features of faces, in attitudes and gestures, as contrasted witli 
the conventional style of Persia. Indian handiwork is revealed in 
the narrative method of wall-painting, in details like the banana tree 
(plate 34), the peculiar and difficult pose of the tdephant (plaie 2(1), 
the upavita mode of wearing the cliaddar, in head-forms, etc. Tffie 
pictures illustrate therefore a period of collection of forces—a synthesis 
without a syncretism. Akbar’s painting was no improvement on 
this, his pictures being drawn by one haiul and painted by another, 
and showing a mechanical industriousness and admixture of diverse 
details without the dominance of an lesthetic purpose. Similar 
considerations apply to the music of Akbar’s court, a medley of 
elements without the soul of art. 

There were social relations between Hindus and Mussulmans in 
the pre-Mughal period. Muhammad of (Jhor employed Hindu 
legends on his coins. Some of the Muslim nobles came to be knowm 
by Hindi nicknames. Muslima adopted Hindu customs in the reign 
of Eiruz Shah. The Emperor had to suppress the Tantric practice 
of drinking and promiscuity which characterised the nocturnal inter- 
course of Hindus and Mussulmans in some places. In one instance, 
Muhammadan women worshipped Hindu idols and Firuz Whah 
ordered the Brahmin in charge to be hanged, anti the wooden tablet 
covered with images to be destroyed. Muhammadan w'onien follow- 
ed the example of their Hindu sisters and went out of (‘ities in large 
parties on pilgrimage to tombs on foot and on horse back. Firuz 
Shah sought to suppress these, A son of the (.loveriior of Liioknow 
was accused of becoming a convert to Hindu doctrines. Poets like 
Amir Khusru were ardent admirers of Hindu learning and philosophy. 
Sher Shah’s arrangements in every sarai show regard for the con- 
venience of the Hindus who had separate lodgings. Brahmins were 
settled there for entertaining them and providing hot or cold water, 


1 See Riipm, April, 1927. 
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food and other conveniences. (Elliot and Dowson : History of India 
as told by her own Histormis, Vo\. Ill,) 

Such influences were natural results of social intercourse and 
had their reaction on religion. They could not be suppressed by 
political authority As early as the eleventh century we have the 
foundation of the sect of the Pacha Piriyas which dates from a 
nephew of Mahamud of Ghazni and included Hindus and Muslims 
among its followers (E. and D., VoL 77, 6 IS ff.), In the reign 
of Hikandar Lodi a holy Mussulman protested publicly against 
the Sultan’s interference with the rehgion of his Hindu subjects. 
When a Brahmin claimed equality for all religions the Qazis of 
Lucknow were divided as to his guilt. The Nur Bakshis considered 
the path of devotion (bhakti) as much more important than the law 
of the Prophet. On the Hindu side we have the formation of the 
Bhakti schools in Kashmir and Bengal which culminated in Lalla, 
Kabir, and Chaitanya, and schools of unification or unitarism 
associated with Nanak in the Punjab, Tulsidas in west India and 
Appayya Dikshit in the South. 

The most prominent of these religious movements were those of 
Sufism, Mahdism and Epioureaniam. In 1571 died Abdul Gafiur the 
Kpicurean founder of the Postinus, whose new drink of poppy-pods 
numbed and freezed the desires of the flesh, and Akbar was among 
his admirers. Shiaism grew apace since it was founded by Ismail of 
the Safavi dynasty in 1523 (Malcolm: VoL 7, oOO), and spread 
over India down to the extreme south. Montesquieu of the Arabs, 
Ibn Khaldun, records how the Shias were longing for the return of 
the Mahdi even since the 14th century. The Mahdi movement 
spread to Persia and India. Mir Sayyad Muhammad of Jaunpur, 
Miyan Abdullah and Shaikh Ali of Biana were Mahdis about 155Q. 
The work of the Mahdavi preachers was furthered by the spread 
of Sufism. The free opinions of the Sufis regarding the dogmas 
of Islam, their contempt for its form and their claim to a distinct 
communion with the deity were all calculated to subvert that belief 
for which they outwardly professed respect. In 1537 Shaikh Salim 
Ghishti settled at Sikri and founded a monastery, school and mosque. 
Akbar fell under bis influence. It is interesting how m far ofi 
Bengal the cult of Satya Pir was founded early in the 16th century 
by Hussain Shah of Gaur with the object of uniting Hindus and 
Muslims in religious worship. In the religious literature of Bengal 
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there are several poems dedicated to the worship of Hatya Pir, 
several of them by Muhammadans. The very name Satya Ihr is 
a Hindu-Islamite amalgam (Sen; History of Bengali LUerature, p. 

It will be clear from the foregoing that there was a pronounced 
movement towards eclecticism in the early 16th century and 
that Akbar’s career and policy are typical of the times. It was an 
age of a gathering of forces, of coUection of diverse details without a 
purposive attempt at a fusion or blend or at the creatmn of a 
new force. Akbar’s experiment cannot be said to be an improve- 
ment on the spirit of the age. His religion has been characterised 
as a hotch-potch of philosophy, mysticism and nature worship. His 
Art was a synthesis without the emergence of a new beauty or force. 
The latter was reserved for the 17th century. His religion did 
not furnish a new dynamic of the kind provided by lulsidas or 
a new philosophy of the kind propounded by Appayya Dikshit, nor 
a combination of the two as was attempted by Vedanta Desika. 



THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF RECONVERSION INTO 
HINDUISM m ANCIENT INDIA. 

A. S. Altbkar, M.A., LL.B., D.Litt. 

Manindrachandra Nandi Professor of Ancient Indian History and' 
Culture, Benares Hindu University. 

The problem of reconversion first arose before Hinduism when it 
came into contact with the Islam. Earlier in its history, Hinduism 
had come into very close contact with a number of foreign religions 
and cultures, e.g Persian, Greek, Scythian, Huna, etc. Though the 
followers of these religions belonged to the conquering races, there 
is no evidence forthcoming to show that any of the followers of 
Hinduism had been converted to the creeds and cultures of the 
conquerors. On the other hand, all the available evidence tends 
to show that Hinduism soon succeeded in converting the conquerors ; 
they were very soon assimilated to the original followers of the 
religion. 

At the advent of the Islam the state of affairs was however 
different, Islam was too strong, aggressive and clear-cut a religion 
to be assimilated ; and Hinduism, too, had lost her old power of 
assimilation. The problem of reconversion, therefore, arose in an 
acute form when thousands of Hindus began to be converted, 
mainly by force, subsequent to the conquest of Sind in 712 A.D. 

Unlike their present day descendants, the Hindus of the 8th 
century had realised that they could not afford to look with serene 
complacency on mass conversions that were being effected by the 
conquerors. A perusal of Devala-Smrti, which, as its preface shows, 
was composed in Sindh on the banks of the Indus, makes it clear 
that even the orthodox section of the society was prepared to 
readmit the converts, if the conversion was due to force or fraud and 
the convert had sought readmission within a period of 20 years. It 
is noteworthy that this writer unhesitatingly recommends the read- 
mission even of women, who had the misfortune of being ravished by 
the Mlecchas, even if the ravishment had resulted in conception 
(Devala, vv. 47-8) . Atri-samhitd (vv. 200-202) also agrees with Devala 
in this view, though the date of the work is difficult to determine. 
The Brhad-yama Smrii, Chapter V, vv. 6-6 also lays down that persons 
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who have besn enslaved hy the Mlecchas and compelled to commit 
irreligious acts like the killing of the cow, etc., should ])c readmitted 
within the fold of Hinduism after a suitable [frajja^eUfa. 

These views of the above-mentioned Hmrti writers have been 
well known to the students of the Smrtis for a long time. No 
definite historical evidence has been, however, so far adduced to 
show whether these doctrines of the thmkers of the age were actually 
followed by the society, and if so, to what extent. It can be now 
definitely shown that these theories were followed in Sindh and 
the Punjab down to the 11th century. The witnesses to the fact 
of reconversion are Muslims themselves and therefore thoir testimony* 
can hardly be brushed aside. 

A1 Bidaiiri, while describing the general condition of the Muslim 
power and religion in India towards the end of the Sth century, 
states that the Muslims W’ere by that time compelled to retire from 
several parts of India and that ‘People of India had returned (o 
idolatry except those of Kasaa ’ } The words in italic^s show that 
in the latter half of the 8th century, reconversions on a mass scale 
had been efiected in several parts of north-western India. Devala 
was evidently not crying in mere wilderness. 

Prom Al ‘Utbi, we learn that Hinduism continued its pro- 
gramme of reconversion down to the first quarter of tlie 11th 
century. This writer gives us a specific individual case of reconver- 
sion 2 Nawas Shah was one of the Indian chiefs, W'ho had been 
re-established by Mahmud of Ghazni in the government of his 
district as a reward for his embracing the religion of the conqueror, 
Al ‘Utbi proceeds to narrate: ‘The Satan had got the tiettor of 
Nawas Shah, for he was again apostatismg towards th(‘. pit of plural 
worship, hid thrown off the slough of Islam and hold conversations with 
the chiefs of idolatry, respecting the casting ofi of the firm rope of 
religion from his neck. So the Sultan went swifter tlian the wind . . . 
and turned Nawas Shah out of his government, took possession of his 
treasures . , ’ . The reference to the conversations with the oliiefs of 
idolatry aneni the reconversion shows that the Brahmanas of the 
11th century were prepared to readmit within the fold of Hinduism 
persons who had left it through the bait of temporal advancement. 


1 Elliot, E\8tQry of India, I, p. 126. 

2 Elliot, History oj India, 11, pp. 32-33. 
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It iieems almost certain that if the conversion were due to force or 
fraud, there would have been encountered still less opposition, as 
such cases were provided for by the Smrtis of the age. 

As the 11th century advanced, the reconversions began to 
become less and less popular. Alberuni informs us that he was 
repeatedly told that when Hindu slaves in tlie Muslim countries 
escaped and returned to their country and rehgion, they were 
readmitted after an expiation — an expiation which as described to 
and by Alberuni bears a sufficiently close resemblance to that pres- 
cribed by Devala. Alberuni, however, states that when he enquired 
from the Brahmanas whether the reports of reconversions were true, 
they denied them, maintaining that there was no expiation possible 
for such individuals.^ It is thus clear from the testimony of Alberuni 
that towards the middle of the 11th century, the masses were still for 
reconversion, though the orthodox section among the Brahmanas was 
seeking to interdict the practice. 

The main reason for this attitude of the orthodoxy was its 
growiiigly puritanical notions of purity. Ample evidence is avail- 
able to show that at about this time interdining and intermarriages 
among the various Hindu castes had begun to become unpopular. 
As a result, grave difficulties about the social position of the re- 
converts must have begun to arise as they do to-day. .Alberuni 
disbelieves the reports of reconversions and accepts the information 
of his Briihmana reporters for a very significant reason. He says : 

‘ How should that (i.e. reconversion) be possible ? If a Brahmana 
eats in the house of a Sudra for sundry days he is expelled from his 
caste, and can never regain it. * It is thus clear that growing 
notions of excessive purity, which were responsible for the prohibition 
of the once current practice of interdining and intermarriage were abo 
responsible for the cessation of the most useful and necessary practice 
of reconversion. It is very doubtful whether the present efforts of 
conversion and reconversion into Hinduism will be crowned with 
appreciable success unless the intercaste social relations are reor- 
ganised on a different principle. 


I Alberuni, 11, pp. 162-:J. 



MO CHANDMSEN, A FORGOTTEN HERO OF 
RAJPUTANA. 

Pandit Bishesewaknath Rett. 

The name of the magnanimous hero, Maharana Pratap of Me- 
war, and the memory of his noble deeds thrill the heart of every true 
Indian — young or old— with emotion even to this day. But the name 
of Rao Chandrasen, the first hero of Rajasthan, who, in protecting his 
independence against the covetousness of the great Moghal Emperor 
Akbar, sacrificed his ancestral throne and took all the calamities upon 
himself ; and whose trodden path was followed by Maharana Pratap 
after a period of about 10 years, looks quite new to history. Aye, 
the very name of such a great hero is lost in his own domains by 
circumstances. 


Short summary of the life of Pratap 

Maharana Pratap was bom on the 3rd day of the bright half of 
Jyegtha Vikram Samvat 1597 (9th May, 1540 A.D.) and ascended the 
throne of Mewar in V.S. 1628 (1571 A.D.), when many districts of 
his country had passed under the sway of the Moghals and his own 
brothers had rebelled against him. In spite of all these calamities he op- 
ened life-long hostilities with Emperor Akbar, to deliver his ancestral 
capital Chittor from him and missed no opportunity of breaking down 
from his impregnable mountain fastness upon the imperial odds. 
The Islamites, too, left no stone unturned to compel him to sub- 
jugation. On one occasion the imperial army being defeated either 
took to their heels or dispersed; while on another the Maharana had 
to seek shelter hi the impregnable mountains. This state of affairs last- 
ed up to A.D. 1586 (V.S. 1643), when Akbar’s attention was divert- 
ed to the affairs of Punjab. And the Maharana getting some rest re- 
gained some of his lost districts, but he could not acquire the posses- 
sion of Ohittor m his life-time and took away this sorrow to the 
grave. 

Such is the brief summary of the noble deeds of Maharana Pra- 
tap, and for such inflexible honour, bravery and patriotism, he, in 
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spite of the lapse of over three and a quarter of a century,^ is honour- 
ed in the hearts of all the lovers of freedom. 

But now scholars will judge for themselves how the nature of our 
hero, whose life we are going to narrate here, compares with that of 
the Maharana. ^ Chandrasen 

Rao Chanch'asen, the hero of this biographical sketch, w'as bom 
on the 8th day of the dark half of Shravana, V.S. 1598 (16th July, 
1541 A.D.). He was the fourth ^ son of Rao Maldev,'^ the well-known 
and powerful ruler of Marwar, who, by the force of his arms, had ac- 
quired supremacy among all the contemporary rulers of Rajputaiia, 
with whom shelter was sought byHumayun,'* the Emperor of India in 
his days of adversity and by whose overw^helming might the pride of 
Sher Shah;'^ the Pathan Emperor of India, had been crushed. Towards 
the close of the reign of this eminent Rao a large part of his domini- 
on had gone out of his possession due to family discord. 

On the demise of Rao Maldev, Rao Chandrasen, in accordance 
with the wishes of his father, w’as installed upon the throne of Marwar 
on the first day of the dark half of Margashirsh, V.S. 1619 (11th 
November, 1562 A.D.), shortly after which some of his nobles, being 
displeased with him on an insignificant incident, ® began to intrigue 


1 Maharana Pratap died on the 11th day of the bright half of Magh, V.S 
1653 {15th January, 1597 A.D). 

2 When only a child of three, i e. m V.S. 1600 (1543 A.D ) ho was granted the 
big flefship of Sewana and Bisalpur, where he used to live when of age A day 
after his father’s death he hastened to Jodhpur to try his luck in taking 
the reins of government in his hands according to the wish of his father. When 
a king, he granted that fief of Sewana to his elder brother Rao Rayamal (the 2iid 
son of the deceased Rao) 

3 In the preface to the Tnzuhi-Jahangin it is stated ‘ Rao Maldev was a 
very great and powerful Raja whose army consisted of 80,000 cavalry Although 
Rana Sanga, who had fought with Babar, possessed equal wealth and ammuni- 
tion yet in respect of dominions anrl arms, Rao Maldev surpassed him When- 
ever Rao Maldev fought with Rana Sanga the former was victorious ’ 

^ In the Tabagat-i^Ahban it is stated : ' The Emperor Humayun, obliged by 
circumstances, started towards Maldev who was, at that time, among the big 
Rajas of Hindustan and to whom no other Raja was equal in respect of power 
and army.’ (Page 205). 

6 Sher Shah on his victory was obliged to utter these words: — ‘Thank. 
God, at any cost victory has been attained, otherwise I would have lost the 
Empire of Hindustan for a handful of millets ’ ( Tarikh Farishta, part I, page- 
228 and MuntaJchibullubab, part I, page 101). 

3 An offender, having deserted the court of the Rao, took shelter with one 
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with his three elder brothers.^ They persuaded them to raise trouble 
in different quarters. His eldest brother Earn rebelled in Sojat, the 
second Raymal towards Dundara, while the third Udaisingh having 
made a surprising attack took the two tillages Baori and Gangani. 
At this Eao Chandrasen immediately marched against Udaisingh who, 
ndinquishing the possession of his newly acquired villages, retreated 
towards Phalodi. At Lohaw’at, how'ever, he was overtaken and 
wounded by the Eao in a battle which resulted in a victory for the 
latter. After some time Eao Chandrasen again prepared to invade 
Phalodi at tlie time when the power of the Moghal Emperor Akbar 
was fast rising. But some considerate nobles intervened and made 
])eaco between the tw'O brothers, as they (nobles) apprehended danger 
to the Eathor pow'er through family dissensions at such a time. 

In 1620 V.S (1563 A.T).) the Eao led an army against his eldest 
brother Ram. At first Earn came out and opposed the army of the 
Pvao at Nadol.^ But seeing no chance of victory he went to Husain 
(iuli Bogh, the imperial Hakim at Nagaur, stated his prior claim by 
])riraogemture to the throne of Marwar; and asked for help. 
Husain tjull seeing a chance of benefitting himself by this internal 
discord readily accepted the proposal and suddenly laid a siege to* 
Jodhpur. The Rao fought for some days, but being obliged by the 
shortage of provision had to make peace, and agreed to restore 

of the Jiol>leR named Jaitmal (sonof Jaisa). When he was arrested and brought 
hack, the said noble requested the Rao to punish him in any way other than 
(loath. Incensed at this uncallod for interference the Rao ordered the unfortu- 
nate wretch t o he instantly put to death. Jaitmal and his colleagues did not like- 
it. 

1 At this time tho throe older brothers of the Rao were in their respective 
Jagii’H. 'Phe eldest Ham was at Sojat, the second Rayamal at Sewana and the 
ihirtl Udaisingh at Phalodi. 

2 Anoth(ir version is that it was Rao Ram, who, with the assistance of 
Maharana Udaisingh, had at first marched out in order to obtain the throne of 
Marwar. 

It is stated in Ttinkh-i-Palanpur (part I, page 77) ‘ ThatMiriaaSharfuddini 
rebelled against Akbar and invaded Merta after the demise of Rao Maldov, and 
that Rao Chandrasen saved Merta by concluding a peace with him in 1615 V.S. 
(1550 A.D.)’. These facts are doubtful, for Merta had been made over to- 
Jaimal by Sharfuddin during the life-time of Rao Maldev. After this when 
Sharfudelin rebelled Akbar took Merta from Jaimal and made it over to Jagmal. 
Sharfnddiu rebelled in 1020 V.S. (1563 A.D,— 971 A.H.) while Rao Maldev died 
in 1610 V.y. 
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Sojat to Ram and to pay indemnities of war to Husain Quli Begh. 
As a consequence of this the possessions of the Eao were limited to 
the districts of Jodhpur, Jaitaran and Pokaran only. But after the 
return of the Mohamedan army the terms of the treaty were not 
fulfilled to the satisfaction of Ram. He, therefore, approached the 
Emperor in 1621 V.S. (1564 A.D.) for help. As this was a good 
chance for the Emperor ( Akhar) to avenge his father’s ^ wrongs, he 
accepted the request of Ram and sent an army under Muzaffar 
Khan. 

Simultaneously he ordered Husain Quli Begh to dispossess the 
Rao of Jodhpur and settle Ram at Sojat. Husain Quli, accordingly, 
laid siege to Jodhpur, hut the Rao bravely defended the fort. When 
the imperial army faded to take the fort by open attack it attempted 
to enter it by an inlet ^ towards the Ranisagar tank, but in vain. 

As the siege continued for many months the provision failed, the 
leading sardars therefore prevailed upon the Eao to escape from the 
fort. He, reluctantly, went to Bhadrajan ® with his family, while his 
sardars, who remained behind, fought in open battle and died 
glorious deaths. The imperial army then got the possession of the 
fort. 

The following is an extract from Akbarnama^ 

' After the accession of Chandrasen to the throne Husain Quli 
Begh and the imperial army besieged Jodhpur. Hearing this. Ram, 
the eldest son of Rao Maldev, came and joined them. The officers of 
the army sent him to the Court where he was received by the 
Emperor with due honour. The latter sent him to Husain Quli Begh 
with a' fresh army under Muinuddin Khan and others. The imperial 
army soon took the fort.’ 

The Rao collecting men and money began to harass the Moha- 
medans now and then. 

In 1627 V.S. (1570 A.D. — 978 A.H.) when the Emperor after 
visiting Ajmer reached Nagaur, many princes of Rajputana attended 

1 When Humayun had sought the assistanBe of Rao Maldev against 
Shepshah his followers had slaughtered a cow in Marwar. Displeased with this 
the Rao (Maldev) had desisted from helping him and Humayun had to turn 
back disappointed. 

2 This inlet was meant for carrying water to the fort from the tank. 

3 This event is stated m the chronicles to have occurred on the 12th day of 
the dark half of Margashirsha, V.S. 1622 (19th November, 1566 A.D.). 

4 Akhamamat Vol. II, page 197. 
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Ills court ^ there. The Rao, too, went there to read his mind, and 
was received by the Emperor with due honour. His intimate desire 
was that if the Rao were to own his allegiance even in name he 
might restore Jodhpur to him But the unbending nature of the 
Rao defied all courtly allurements and he returned to Bhadrajan 
rejecting the offers of the Emperor. 

Hoon after this the imperial army laid siege to Bhadrajan while 
the Rao defended it for some time. As the provision here, too, failed 
he went to Sewana. 

In 1629 V.S. (1572 A.D.) he made a recruiting tour and on hi& 
way when encamped at Kanuja (district Jaitaran) Ratan, son of 
Kliinva, the chieftain of Asarlai, disregarded the summons of his 
court. The Rao, therefore, marched on Asarlai and laid it waste. 

Next year (1630 V.S.—1573 A.D.) the inhabitants of the town 
of Bhinaya (district Ajmer) approached him for protection against 
the depredations of Madalia, the Bhil chieftain. Accepting their 
appeal the Rao attacked the residence of the Bhil. As many other 
Bhils of the neighbourhood happened to be at his residence to join 
some ceremony, they all took up arms to repulse the attack. But as 
soon as Madalia was killed they all fled ^ away leaving the place and 
the district in the possession of the Rao. 


1 Udaisingh, the third son of Rao Maldev, and Rao Kalyanmal and hia son 
Haiaingh of Bikaner, etc., had had an interview with Emperor at this place. The 
Emperor deputed TJdaisingh to suppress the Gujar nsing in Samaoli and kept 
prince Raisingh in the court, to whom afterwards the administration of 
Jodhpur was also entrusted. Prince Ram was also appointed m Jodhpur to 
participate in guarding the highway to Gujrat, 

It is stated in Takapt-i-Akban that Akbar reached Nagaur on the 16th 
ifamadiul Akhir, 077 A.H. (3rd day of the dark half of Paush, 162G V,S.— 26th 
November, 1669 A.D.) and sojourned there for 50 days (page 259). But in the 
' Akbamama ' this event is said to have occurred in 978 A.H. (1570 A.D.). (Vol. 
II, pages 357 -SS). 

2 From that day the following proverb is prevalent m Marwar:— 

* i.e, as soon as Madalia (the Bhil chief) was killed 

the guests to the feast dispersed. 

Bhinaya is in the possession of the descendants of Rao Ohandrasen up to- 
this day. 

It is stated in the chiefs and leading families of Rajputana; ‘ Ohandrasen, 
the grandson of Rao Maldev of Marwar, (1531) came to Ajmer and, having by 
stratagem intoxicated Madalia, the chief of a band of Bhils who ravaged the 
country near Bhinai, slew him and dispersed his followers. For this service 
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The same year (i.e. 1630 V.S.— 981 A.H,) Akbar despatched 
a strong army to take Sewana.^ Besides, the Mohamedan comman- 
ders Shah Quli etc., Hindu princes and chiefs like Raysingh of 
Bikaner, Keshavadas of Merta, Jagat Raya etc., were also deputed 
to accompany it. As the Emperor was very anxious that somehow 
the Rao might own allegiance, he had, therefore, instructed his 
commanders to try to subdue him by promises of imperial favour 
At first the army went towards Sojat where it defeated prince 
Kalla, ^ a nephew of the Rao, whence they set out for Sewana taking 
his (Rao’s) relatives Keshavadas, Maheshdas and Prithviraj with 
them. When this large army came near Sewana,'^ plundering the 
surroundmg country, and defeating those, who opposed them, the 
retainers of the Rao suggested him to take refuge in the neighbouring 
hills and to wait there for an opportunity. 

Chandrasen, accordingly, went into the hills leaving the defence of 
the fort to his Commander-in-chief, Rathor Patta, but he let slip no 
opportunity of breaking down upon the besieging army and pressed 
it hard by destroying its flanks and rear at times. The garrison, 
too, gave a good account of its deeds. Though the besieging army 
was immense and formidable, yet neither the Rao nor his retainers 
were discomfited and missed no opportunity of attacking the 
opponents. In 1631 V.S. (982 A.H.) disappointed at the state of 
affairs Rao Raisiiigh, who then administered the affairs of Marwar 
on behalf of the Emperor, left Sewana for Ajmer and informed the 
Emperor, that the army deputed by him at Sewana was not ade- 
quate to capture the fort and reinforcement was necessary.^ The 


Bhinai and seven other parganas were bestowed on him in Jagii' by tho 
Emperor Akbar,’ (191B, pages 96-98). 

1 Akhwrmnia, Vol III, pages 80-81. 

^ Prince Kalla, at first, bravely opposed the imperial army, but was 
eventually obliged by his far outnumbering assailants to leave the fortress of 
fiojat and to take refuge in the fortress of Sinari. The imperial army finding it 
difficult to take this latter place set fire to it which obliged Kalla to fctroat to 
Koma, But when he was pursued by the army to this place too, he had to 
conclude peace, and though by some pretence he exempted himself from 
accompanying the army, he had to send his relatives with it. 

^ The allies of Rao Chandrasen Raval Meghraj, Sukhraj, Suja, and 
Devidaa had bravely fought with batches of the imperial army that had been 
out to plunder in the neighbourhood. [Mbarmm, Vol. TII, page 81). 

^ Ahharnma, Vol. Ill, pages 110-111. 
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Emperor, therefore, sent Tayyab Khan, Sayyad Toqbai, Subhan Quli 
Khan Turk, Khurram, Azmatkhan, Shivdas, etc. with a large army 
to help the imperial forces at Sewana. The strength of the imperial 
army being thus redoubled, the Rao at the request of his Sardars 
escaped via Rampura to the impregnable hills, the Emperor was 
much resented to hear the escape of the Rao and reproached his 
commanders. 

Next in 1632 V.S. (993 A H.) Jalal Khan was deputed^ to sup- 
press the Rao and Sayyad Ahmad, Sayyad Hashim, Shimalkhan and 
other nobles were also ordered to accompany him. 

As the previously sent army suffered continued failure it be- 
(!ame disheartened; and as they had no good provision of fodder 
and had to wander fruitlessly in the hilly tracts the horses, too, 
became weak and unserviceable,^ The Emperor, therefore, instruct- 
ed these newly appointed nobles to relieve it. Accordingly the 
nobles went to their respective Jagirs to make preparations. 

When Jalal Khan reached Merta Ramsingh, Sultansingh,® Ali 
Quli, etc. nobles of the Sewana army, sent him words, that, though 
they wore trying their best to suppress the Rao, yet they had not 
been able to win him, for being himself a brave warrior, surrounded 
by retainers, brave alike, and finding an impregnable shelter in the 
mountains, he was invincible. But if Jalal Khan would instantly 
liclp them with his army they would achieve some success. So 
Jalal Khan immediately marched on Sewana. Hearing this the Rao 
arranged an ambush to surprise and rout Jalal Khan in the way, bu^ 
somehow the latter got scent of his movement, he, therefore, 
advanced forward and attacked the Rao. This surprising attack 
upset all his (Rao’s) projects, yet for some time, he continued the 
(ionfiict with the imperial army from lus mountain fastness.* After- 
wards anticipating destruction of his handful brave soldiers in thus 
falling upon an immense army he again had to take refuge in the 
mountains. 

As the imperial army had had a bitter experience of entering 
into the mountains in pursuit of such a dangerous enemy as the 
Rao this time they retired to the fortress of Ramgadh, and from 

I Akharnama, Vol. Ill, page 158. 2 Wol. Ill, page 167. 

It These were yoimger brothers of Rao Raisingh of Bikaner. 

I Akharnamnt Vol. Ill, pages 168-1 5D. 
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there they tried their best to find out his whereabouts, but all their 
efforts proved fruitless. In the meanwhile they learnt through a 
person, who called himself Devidas,^ that the Eao was with hi& 
nephew, prince Kalla. At this they went with him to Kalla 
who positively denied their information. The army had to return 
in despair and Shimalkhan was much displeased with Devidas. 
Therefore invitmg the latter to his camp tinder some pretence he 
tried to take him prisoner, but at the right moment Devidas effected 
a brave escape to the disappointment and shame of Shimalkhan. 
Further, thinking his stay, in the imperial camp, unsafe, Devidas 
went away to Kalla and as he was determined to avenge himself on 
Shimalkhan, he together with Eao Chandrasen fell upon the imperial 
army. But, as they were in a hurry, they mistook Jalal Khan for 
Shimalkhan. However, the former was killed. They then proceed- 
ed to attack the latter (Shimalkhan) but, by that time, Jaimal ^ at 
the head of a fresh imperial army happened to come there and the 
Eao and Devidas thought it wise to retire to their residence. 

This last attack had much reduced the strength of the imperial 
army, which afforded a chance to prince Kalla (son of Earn) once 
again to try his lot. He collected men and money, garrisoned 
the fortress of Devkor ^ and prepared for battle with the imperial 
army. 

To overcome the new difficulty the imperial army was obliged 
to give up the siege of Sewana and began to prepare for an attack 
upon Devkor. The Emperor, seeing his prestige thus endangered, 
sent more men under Shahbazkhan to put down the anarchy in these 


1 The strange story related by this man at Ramgadh was that he was the 
same Devidas who was supposed to have been killed in the battle with Sharfud- 
din at Merta. That when he had been left on the field in a senseless state, an 
ascetic picked him up, took him to his hermitage and healed hia wounds. That 
he remained with the ascetic for some time and had come there with his 
permission to try his fortune by serving under the imperial banners. He was 
believed by some of the imperial commanders, while others disbelieved him 
{ibid., Vol. Ill, page 169). 

^ In Akharmma this man is named Jaimal, while in some other histories 
the name of Meritia Jagmal occurs instead (ibid., Yol. HI, page 159). 

® (Ibid., Vol. Ill, page 167). The site of this fortress remains yet 
unexplored. 
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parts This new general, on reaching Devkor, saw that the imperial 
army besieging the fortress, was engaged in fruitless attempts. He, 
therefore, advanced ahead and attacked the fort. This reinforcement 
greatly added to the strength of the imperial army and the handful 
and fatigued retainers of Prince Kalla could not stand its charges for 
long The fortress was captured and Shahbazkhan left some portion 
of the army in the fortress under the Sayyads of Barah, while he himself 
proceeded to Sewana. On his way there were some Bathor warriors, 
stationed in the fortress of Dunai'a,^ to whom the commander of the 
imperial army (Shahbazkhan) proposed subjugation and imperial 
ser\dce But these brave Rathors preferred death to loss of in- 
dependence and engaged the great Moghal army m a furious battle 
till each of them had fallen on the field. The Moghal army then 
took possession of the fortress (of Dunara), proceeded further, laid 
siege to iSewana , and relieved and sent back the old army, as ins- 
tructed by the Emperor. The new general, after some days’ strenuous 
efforts, perceived that it was very difficult to take the fort by fight- 
ing in the open field with the brave Rathors. He, therefore, began 
to press the garrison by employing stratagems, and out off all 
supplies to the inmates of the fort. Seeing further defence impossi- 
ble the commander of the garrison proposed to evacuate it on condi- 
tion of being allowed to retire peacefully. Shahbaz welcomed the 
proposal as he foresaw only loss in pressing them any further. After 
great and prolonged difficulties the fort of Sewana came in the 
possession of Akbar in 1633 V.S (984 A.H.) and the surviving 
Rathor defenders retired to the mountains of Piplun where the Rao 
resided. But still they did attack the Moghal army whenever 
possible. 

The same year in the month of Kartik (October, 1576 A.D.) Raval 
Haas Raj of Jaisalmer, seeing the Rao engaged with the imperial 
army invaded Pokaran, which was defended by Pancholi Anand Bam, 
the fort officer of the Rao, for about 4 months. But in the end 
both the armies, seeing no advantage, concluded a treaty by which 
the Raval was to advance a loan of one lakh of Phadiaa (Rs. 12,300) to 
the Rao and the Rao was to hand over the district of Pokaran to the 
Raval on the condition to return it on the repayment of the said 


11 


1 At present there is no fortress in Dunara. 
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loan. Consequently the fighting was stopped and the draft treaty 
was submitted to the Rao for his approval. Eao Chandrasen, being 
engaged in war with the Moghals, was in need of money, he therefore 
welcomed the treaty 

When the imperial army pursued the Rao even in his moun- 
tain fastness of Piplun, he, after fighting for a time, was obliged to 
retire towards Sirohi:^ Dungarpur^ and Bauswara. 

After some time, when Sojat also fell in the hands of the Moghals 
on the death of Kalla in the battle field, Kumpavat Sadul, son of 
Maheshdas, Jetavat Askaran, son of Devidas, and other sardars of 
Marwar went to the Rao and requested him to return and protect his 
native land. Accepting this, he set out for Marwar via Mewar and 
routing the imperial post at Sarwar took possession of the district in 
1636 V.S. (1579 A.D.) Later he overran the adjacent districts of 
Ajmer also. At this the Emperor® sent an army against him under 
his nobles hke Payanda Mohammad Khan, etc. The Rao, after fight- 
ing for some time with this odd, thought it inadvisable to remain m 
the open field and retired to the nearest mountain in 1637 V.S. (1589 
A.D.-988 A.H.). 

Shortly after this the Rao again collected men and money, in- 
vaded Sojat and took possession of it on the 11th day of the dark 
half of Shravana, 1637 V.S. (7th July, 1580 A.D. ). He then established 
his residence in the hill fortress of Saran close by, but he could not 
enjoy it for long as he died on the 7th day of the bright half of 
Magha, 1637 V.S. (11th January, 1581 A.D.) at Sachiyaya. Thus 
ended the thorny but brilliant career of this unyielding hero of 


1 Rao Chandrasen is said to have stayed here for about a year and a half. 

2 It is said that though Rao Chandrasen, owing to the dissension between 
the Raval and his son, had acquired the poBsession of the Dungarpur fort, but 
was obliged to vacate it on arrival of the imperial army. 

^ In 98S A.H. (1637 V.S.— 158D A.D.) it was reported that Rao Chandrasen 
(son of Maldev) in spite of his (formerly) attending the imperial court had re- 
belled. But as he was afraid of the imperial army, was waiting for an oppor- 
tunity in his hiding place. And now finding a chance had begun to plunder the 
district of Ajmer {AkbarmTna, III, page 318). 

But Rao Chandrasen had only once met Akbar at Nagaur in 1627 V.S. 
(1570 A.D.). Bis subsequent interview with Akbar is neither stated m any of 
the Persian Chronicles, nor in the Khyats. This statement, therefore, merely 
alluded to his meeting with the Emperor (Akbar) in 1627 V.8, 
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Marwar ^ On the spot where he was cremated there stands a marble 
tablet ^ to this day. 

Rao Chandrasen was a ruler of very inflexible and mdependent 
disposition. He took upon himself the calamities of a wandering life 
in mountains after being deprived of his paternal state of Marwar. 
He continued to fight for 16 long years with the armies of Emperors 
like Akbar, and never thought of ending his miseries by yielding to 
the supremacy of the great Moghal. Even from Akharnama it is 
evident that it was an ardent desire of the Emperor to bring the Rao 
in his allegiance like other rulers of Rajputana, he, therefore, used 
to give special instructions to all his nobles sent against him to try 
their best to subjugate the Rao by temptations of imperial favours. 
Rut this desire of the Emperor had never been fulfilled. Rao 
Ohandrasen'^ had three sons, Ugrasen, Raisingh, and Askaran. 

Cojn'parisoyi 

At that time Maharana and the Rao were the only two thorns 
pricking at the heart of Akbar. A contemporary poet has very well 
expressed this fact in the following couplet : — 

’flw i 


Mt is stated in the chronicles of Marwar that when Rao Chandrasen had 
taken possession of Sojat a large number of Rathor Sardars from far and near 
had flocked under his banner. But Rathor Bairsal and Kumpavat Udaisingh 
paid no heed to him out of pride. Rao Chandrasen, therefore, marched upon 
Dudor the Jagir of Bairsal. On the way as Askaran, son of Rathor Devidas 
promised to negotiate with Bairsal and to bring him in the service of the Rao 
the latter gave up the idea of invasion. But when Askaran saw Bairsal for the 
purpose, the latter feigning terror, requested the former to assure him of the 
favour of the Rao by bnngiug him (the Rao) to his house for dinner. It was 
done accordingly. But soon after his return from there the Rao suddenly 
expired ; heneo treachery on the part of Bairsal is generally suspected. 

2 In this tablet there is an image of Rao Chandrasen on horse back along 
with five ladies standing in front of him to show that five of his wives became 
Satis. This fact is also borne out by the inscription below the image which 
runs as follows 

sre: I ^ flTTOi# 

xvsi ^ wt ” I 

3 Rao Chandrasen made a charitable grant of village ArathnacU to a 
Brahman named Sanga. 
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i.e. at that time there were only two renowned miens throughout 
India, viz. RanaPratap and Rao Chandrasen. whose horses could not 
be enslaved by the imperial brand, w^ho could never be tempted by 
imperial services and w^hose arms ever remained drawn against the 
imperial armies. 

In the following we shall note some similar events that happen- 
ed in the reign of the Rao and the Rana * — 

1. Though the rulers of Marwar and Mewar had from the past 
been at daggers drawn with the Mohamedan Emperors yet the RaO' 
def 5 ing the offer of service had positively declared war with Akbar in 
1 621 V,S. (1564 A.D.), And a discord between the Rana and Kanw'ar 
Maiismgh aiose in 1630 V.S. (1573 A D.) as a consequence of w^hich 
Akbar began his invasions of Mewar. 

2. Though Rana Pratap was the eldest son of Rana Udaisingh 
yet the latter had nominated his younger brother, Jagmal, as heir 
to the throne of Chittor. And when Rana Pratap ascended the' 
throne against the right of his brother, there ensued discord between 
these two. With the advice of the Subedar of Ajmer Jagmal went to 
Akbar via Jahazpur and the Emperor granted that district to him in 
Jagir. After a time Sagar, another brother of the Maharana, also 
deserted him and went to Akbar. 

On the other hand, the Rao was nominated heir-apparent by his* 
father in spite of his three elder brothers. His eldest brother Ram, 
bemg displeased with him, went to Akbar as advised by Husain Quli 
Khan and received Sojat in Jagir (as stated in the Khyats). In 1627 
V.S. (1570 A.D) his second brother Udaisingh, too, went to the op^ 
posit B side. 

3. At the time of the accession of Pratap to the throne, Chittor, 
Mandalgarh, etc. (districts of Mewar) were under the possession of the^ 
Moghals ; similarly at the time of the accession of the Rao to the 
throne, Ajmer, Marta, etc. (districts of Marw'ar) w^ere also under the 
possession of the Moghals. 

4. Prior to the accession of Pratap most of the great generals of 
Mewar had fallen in battles, fought with Babar and other Mohamed- 
an kings ; in the like manner, prior to the accession of Chandrasen 
the great generals of Marww had been killed in the battle with 
Shershah. 

5. The Rana opposed the great Moghal armies to protect his and 
his country’s independence, taking shelter in the mountain range 
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between Gogunda and Khamnor ; similarly the Rao fought with the 
great Moghal armies from his sheltermg place in the mountains of 
(Sewana. 

6. Obliged by the continued attacks of the Moghal armies, the 
Ran a had to wander away towards Banswara^ and in Ohhapan-ka- 
Pahar (in Mewar), similarly the Rao had to go to Dungarpur and 
Banswara, while Chhapan-ka-Pahar near 8ewana w^as his main place 
of shelter for a long time. 

7. Maharana Pratap could not take Chittor, though he regained 
the possession of some of his lost districts ; similarly the Rao could 
not regam the possession of Jodhpur, though hjojat was taken by him 
in his last days. 

S Abul Pazal says (Akbarmma, Vol. II, pages 357-58), ‘ In 97S 
A.H., i.e. in the 15th regnal year, when Akbar came to Nagaur, 
Ohandrasen, son of Maldev, presented himself and received many 
imperial favours.* 

But from the chronology of events it appears, that, though 
Mbar had a wish to bestow favours on Chantli*asen, the latter reject- 
ed his proposal of allegiance. This fact is proved by the following 
version of the same history.^ 

‘ Early in the 19th regnal year (981 A.H.) when the Emperor 
came to Ajmer, he heard that Chandrasen, son of Raja Maldev, had 
rebelled ; that be had repaired the fortress of ^Sewana, one of the 
strongest forts in Ajmer “ Suba *’ and had made it his abode. Hear- 
ing this the Emperor was moved to pity for the subjects of the dis- 
trict and deputed Shah Quli, Rao Raisingh, Shimalkhan, Keshav- 
das (son of Jaimal) and Jagat Rai (son of Dhan Cband) with a 
powerful army to punish him. He also instructed the generals that, 
should the Rao repent for his actions, he may he assured of imperial 
favours. 

After the former narrative of A.H. 978, the foregoing one of 981 
A.H. is the first containing mention of the Rao in the Akbarnanid. 
Under the circumstances, as stated by Abul Pazal, if the Rao had 
acquired imperial favour at Nagaur, what then had been the cause of 
rebellion by him'? Moreover, there appears no mention of the 
Emperor’s favour to the Rao in the History/ 


1 Akhammat Vol. Ill, page 238. 

2 ibid., Vol. Ill, pp. 80-81. 
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Tlie author of the Akbarmma further adds *■ : — 

‘ In the 25th regnal year (i.e. in 988 A.H.) Chandrawen in spite 
of his attending the imperial “ Darbar ”, again rebelled as has been 
mentioned hitherto.’ 

But in the history there appears no mention of the meeting of 
the Rao 'with the Emperor excepting the one at Nagaur. This ver- 
sion, therefore, alludes to the same meeting 

Following are the similar statements for Maharana Pratap in 
Akbarmma ^ : — 

‘ According to the imperial orders Mansingh with other nobles 
went to Udaipur. The Rana came to receive them and respectfully 
wore the " Khilat” He took Mansingh to his palace as a guest and 
begged pardon for his mischief. The nobles did not agree. The 
Rana making promises saw Mansingh off and adopted mildness.’ 

' In the 18th regnal year (981 A.H.) Raja Bhagvantdas, Shah 
Quli Khan, and Lashkar Khan together with a large army were or- 
dered to go into the Rana’s land 'ria Idar to suppress all the land- 
lords of those parts, chastising those who dared to oppose.’ ® 

‘ Within one month Bhagvantdas with his army came to the 
court and brought the son of Rana Pratap with him ’ ; the details 
are as below ; — 

When the imperial army reached Gogunda, the place where the 
Rana lived, the Rana came and saw Raja Bhagvantsingh. He re- 
pented for the faults done in the past, and prayed to be recommend- 
ed to the Emperor. At the same time he took Mansingh to his palace, 
entertained him and sent his son with him. He further said that, 
unfortunately, he was hitherto awe-struok, but that now through him, 
he was entertaining the Emperor and sendii^ his son to the court. 
After a time when his mind would be pacified he would present him- 
self in the court personally.'^ 

A perusal of the various histories of Rajputana shows that the 
above statements are only the products of the author’s fertile brain. 
He (the author) at least, has branded both the unyielding horses with 
the imperial slavery. But this is far from truth. 

9. There is a further statement concerning Rana Pratap in 
Akharnam^a^ : — 

‘ The Emperor ordered Kutubuddin Khan, Raja Bhagvantdas, 

1 Ahhamama, Vol 111, p. 318. 2 Yq]. ijj, p. 40 . 

3 ibid., Vol. 64. ^ ibid,, Vol, JII, pp. 66-67. ^ ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 191. 
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and Kanwar Mansingh to go with a small imperial army to hunt out 
the Rana in the mountains. But when the Rana was nob found they 
went to Goguncla.’ 

‘ As Raja Bhagvantdas and Kutubuddm Khan returned without 
obtaining the permission of the Emperor ; he was muoh displeased 
and refused them audience which w'as allowed when they begged his 
pardon and expressed repentance for their mistake.^ 

Similar statement in Akbarnaiyia regarding Rao Chandrasen ^ 

‘ In 982 A.K. when the Emperor came to Ajmer, Rao Rai- 
singh coming singly from Sewana prayed that Chandrasen, son of 
Maldev, had raised much disturbance in the boundaries of Jodhpur ; 
that the imperial army at Sewana was not adequate to suppress him, 
and that he can be suppressed if a strong reinforcement be despatch- 
ed. The Emperor very kindly accepted his request and deputed 
Tayyab Khan, Sayyad Begh Tokbai, Turk Subhanquli, Khurram, 
Azmat Khan, and Shivdas with some brave warriors for this purpose. 
Chandrasen retreated in the mountain via Rampura. The imperial 
army went in pursuit of him, many surrendered and many were kill- 
ed. Chandrasen could not resist. Taking his retreat for his defeat 
the imperial army, through foolishness, returned. When the Emperor 
heard this he was much incensed and lost confidence in those 
nobles.’ 

Both the above narratives of Abul Eazal narrate similar events. 

Again, in the Muntakhibut-tamrikh^^ it is stated : — 

‘ But they did not go after the Rana and he escaped alive; the 
Emperor took it ill.’ 

This event is muoh more similar to that of Rao Chandrasen. 

A Special Event 

The following story of Rana Pratap is cunent in Rajputana. 

On one occasion the Maharana greatly distressed by the miseries 
of his children, thought of acknowledging the supremacy of the Em- 
peror. But Prithviraj, brother of Raisingh (of Bikaner), being in- 
formed by Akbar, addressed the Maharana in the following lines 


1 Akbarvama, Vol. Ill, page 195, 2 Vol. Ill, pages 110-111. 

3 MmtaJchihut'ta/oarikh, Vol. II, page 236. 



Le should I feel proud on your account or kill myself, kindly let me 



The Maharana being encouraged by it sent this couplet in 
reply 


i.e. right gladly you should feel proud, as long as the lance of Pratap 
shines over the head of the Moghals. 

But no similar tale about Rao Ohaiidrasen has been heard 

Tk Prokhk Gam oj tk oimriiy of tk Eao 

Why the name and history of such a memorable hero are for- 
gotten? The chief cause of it seems to be that, unlike Maharana 
Pratap, the throne of Man ar was lost to the descendants of our 
hero-Rao Chandrasen. Some time after his death his elder brother, 
Bdaisingh (alias Mota Raja) got the possession of the throne in IfiiO 
V.S, (1583 A.D.). This new sovereign was not on good terms with our 
hero, The poets and historians of the time, therefore, thought the 
recital and narration of his heroic deeds to be fruitless and a cause 


We hope true Indians and specially the Rathor Rajputs will 
cherish the memory of the magnanimous Rao in their hearts like that 



THE JAIN TRADITION OF THE ORIGIN OF 

pataliputra ■ 

PuRiiT Chand Nahar, JI.A., B.L. 

Like many other ancient cities of India, Pataliputra has also 
a tradition of its own, about its origin. It is beyond any shadow 
of doubt that at one period, this city was in its most flourishing 
condition like Paris or New York of to-day with all its splendours. 
Much has been written by various scholars of the East and West 
about several traditions, Brahmanical, Buddhist and Jain, associated 
with this great city, Here I am giving only the Jain version of the 
origin in a few words and hope the same will not be out of place at 
the present happy moment when the All-India Conference of Oriental 
Scholars from different parts of the country meets here in this 
ancient site of Pataliputra, the Palibothra of the Greeb. 

ORIGIN OF THE CITY PATALIPUTRA, 

King ^renika was reigning at Eajagrha. He was also known as 
Bimbisara and was succeeded by his son Kunib or Asoka Candra 
and better known as Ajatabtru. He removed his capital from 
Rajagrha to Champa and was followed by his son Udayi. After the 
death of Kunika, Udayi was ruling in Champa ; he did not like 
the city owing to several deaths in his family and was therefore 
advised by his ministers to found another city; his own father had 
given up Rajagrha and had founded Champa for the same reason. 

Udayi then sent round some nimitlakas (omen-readers) to dis- 
cover an ideal place where he could lay the foundation of a new 
city. They selected a place on the shores of the Ganges, where a 
Patal tree stood majestically with a number of protruding branches, 
Worms flying themselves into the mouth of a Chash bird on the tree 
indicated the place as the most auspicious. In due course the 
mmiltalm informed the king of their selection of the place, when 
an aged Nimittaka recited the following story about the Fatal 
tree 

‘Formerly there were two cities, one Southern Mathura, the 
■other Northern Mathura. One Uevdatta a trader of Northern 
Mathurft went to Southern Mathura and became a friend of one 
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Jayasimha of that city Once Devdatta was dining with his friend 
where he saw Annika, a sister of Jayasimha and fell in love with 
her. Ultimately he married her, promising her brother that he 
would not leave the city until he had a son by Annika. Years 
passed by, but no child was bom to her; meanwhile Devdatta 
received a letter from his parents requesting him to return to 
Northern Mathura to see them. The conflict between his promise 
to stay and his desire to see his parents brought tears to his 
eyes, however, his wife Annika got him relieved of his promise 
and they both started for the place. In the course of their journey 
Annika gave birth to a son named Sandhirana but better known as 
Annikaputra. Some years after Annikaputra renounced the w’orld 
and became a Jain Sadhu (monk). Later this Annikaputra Muni 
came to a city, on the banks of the Ganges, called Puspabhadra. 
Pushpaketu was the king and the beautiful Puspavati was the 
queen there. She gave birth simultaneously to one son and one 
daughter called Pu§pacula and Pu§pacula. When they grew up^ 
they w^ere married to each other by the king entirely against the 
will of her queen Pu§pavati, who was a Jain. Later Puspavati, 
by her austere penance and meritorious actions was re-bom as a 
Deva and decided to save her daughter from future hell-life. She 
showed her in dreams the misery and pain of heU and the blessings 
of heaven. None could read her dreams aright but Annikaputra 
Muni wonderfully depicted her dreams and explained them satisfac- 
torily. Consequent upon this explanation, she renounced the world 
and became a Sadhvi (Nun), after promising her husband that she 
would accept food only from his house. 

Years after Annikaputra Muni foresaw a long and disastrous 
famine and sent away his disciples, but himself stayed there with 
Pu^pacula Sadhvi. Shortly after by her austere penance, she 
obtained “Kevalajnana ” (absolute knowledge). Annikaputra Muni 
inquired of her when he shall have his final emancipation. She 
informed him that he would attain it immediately in course of 
his crossing the Ganges. Being eager for the purpose, the Muni 
started at once to cross the river. While he was thus crossing it by 
a ferry boat, it began to sink; therefore his co-passengers pushed 
him off the boat; while thus being drowned he only thought of 
the Apkaya (water) lives he was harming and thus obtained hi^ 
final emancipation. Later the skull of the material body of that 
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Muni drifted ashore at a certain place and there a Fatal tree gre^r 
from his skull.’ 

King Udayi thereupon founded a city on the spot and called it 
Pataliputra. 

The references to the above story of the origin of the city of 
Pataiiputra according to Jain tradition, may be found in : — 

1. Hem Candra’s ‘ Parisista Parva \ Canto VI, verses 22-180. 

2. Avasyaka Niryukti, XVII. 11. 27. 

For other references, see, 

3. Abhidhdna-Rdje7idra, Vol. V, p. 823 ^ Padaliiittah 




MALAKUTA OF YUAN CHWANG. 

K. A. Nuakahta Sastri 

Yuan Ghwang’s AccoMni— Yuan Chwang’s account of Malakuta 
has baffled many commentators and though the balance of opinion 
has been in favour of the identification of Malakuta with the Pa^dya 
country, there still hangs some amount of uncertainty about the 
question, and no apology is needed for an attempt to re-examine 
the subject in the light of the evidence from the literature and 
epigraphy of the Tamil country. The main facts in the pilgrim’s 
account of the country are well-known, and from the point of 
view of this discussion they may be summed up as follows:^ (1) 
the country of Mo-lo-ldu-tcha (Malakuta) was 3000 li or so south 
of Kancipura (Kin-ehi-pu-lo). (2) It was about 5000 h in circuit, 
(3) the capital was about 40 U, the soil brackish and barren, 
the temperature hot, and the men dark-complexioned, but firm 
and imperious in disposition. Some followed the true doctrine, 
others were given to heresy. They did not esteem leammg much, 
but were wholly given to commercial gain. Hinduism and Jainism 
(Nigranthas) were more flourishing than Buddhism of which many 
old convents were in ruins, including one built by Mahendra 
'not far to the east’ of the capital. (4) On the south of this 
country, bordering the sea, are the Mo-la-ye (Malaya) mountains 
on which is found the white Sandalwood tree. (5) To the east 
of the Malaya mountains is Mt. Po-ta-lo-kia (Potalaka), on the top of 
which is a lake ; its waters are clear as a mirror. From a hollow 
proceeds a great river which encircles the mountain twenty times 
as it flows down and then enters the Southern sea. (6) Going north- 
east from this mountain, on the border of the sea, is a town whence 
they start for the iSouthem sea and the country of San-kia-lo 
(Ceylon). Sirahala is commonly said to be 3000 li to the south-east 
of this port. 

The portion of the Chinese text corresponding to the foregoing 
summary is apparently not as trustworthy as the bulk of the 
itinerary^, and it would be well not to look for even as much 


1 See Beal, Buddhitit Becords, 11, 230 ff. ^ Watters— r«o» Chwang, ii, 233. 
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precision here with regard to bearings and distances as is to be found 
for the rest of the pilgrim’s journey. 

Did Yuan Chwang visit Malakuta^— One question that has 
caused a considerable amount of discussion is whether the pilgrim 
actually visited the country of Malakuta or gave an account of 
it only from hearsay. Watters expresses himself with great 
caution, and his views are entitled to the consideration that is due 
to the latest and one of the most searching students of the 
records of the pilgrim. Referring to the statement in the Life 
which has led to the belief that the pilgrim did not visit Malakuta, 
this is what Watters says : ^ 

'As this is not very clear and as the direction is not given we 
should not lightly accept this statement. There is nothing in the 
pilgrim’s account of the country to show that he did not visit it and 
see its capital and the district around, although he may not have 
gone to remote objects of interest.’ 

Again, referring to Yuan Chwang’s description of the monastery 
near the capital of Malakuta, Watters observes : ^ 

‘ The account of this monastery and its Asoka tope of which only 
the dome remained visible is apparently that of a visitor at the time 
of the description. ’ 

Lastly : ^ 

‘ If we had only the records we should be at liberty to believe 
that he proceeded to Ceylon and returned thence to Dravida. ’ 
Watters, however, adds : ^ 

‘ But it is perhaps better to regard him as writing about Mala- 
kuta and Ceylon from information given to him in Dravida, and from 
books. ’ 

The halting tone of W’atters’ observations appears to have arisen 
partly from his oversight of the political condition of Southern India 
at the time of the pilgrim’s visit. His remark® that the pilgrim does 
not tell us anything about the nature of the country between 
Dravida and Malakuta is perfectly correct ; hut there is nothing in 
this to point to the inference that ‘ he may not have gone to Mala- 
kuta ’ (Watters). In the middle of the seventh century A.D., the only 
considerable power in Southern India besides the Pallavas was that 


1 Op. ciUi p. 229. 2 Op. cU., p. 230. ® Op. c^^., p. 233. 

4 Ibid. s Op, cit,, p. 229. 
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of the Pandyas whose sway extended over all the territory that lay 
to the south of the Pallava dominion. If we accept the view that 
Yuan Chwang’s Dravida and Malakuta were the PaUava and the 
Pandya countries respectively, ^ there was indeed no intermediate 
country between these of which the pilgrim could tell us anything. 
It appears, therefore, right to follow the indication in the records to 
which Watters has drawn such pointed attention rather than the 
vague statement in the Life that Yuan Chwang was talking from 
hearsay 

The mterfretation of the data. — We are unable to say how far 
the indication of the distances and the bearings given by the pilgrim 
are to be accepted Hterally. Burnell who was among the earliest to 
discuss the identification of Malakuta- in the light of Tamil evidence 
felt that there was no means of controlling and checking these data 
given by the pilgrim. Cunmngham in his Ancient Geography ^ 
remarked that 3000 h to the south of Kancipuram w'ould take us far 
out into the sea to the south of cape Comorm, and Hultzsch accepted 
that statement. On the other hand, Mr. S, N. Majumdar is qmte content 
to accept the 3000 li and remarks that 3000 h to the south of Kahci- 
puram will not take us so much to the south. ‘ The ancient road to 
the South of Kanchi passed through TirukSilur, Trichinopoly (Urai- 
yur), Tan] ore diarrict and Kodumbai to Madura the Capital of the 
Pandyas and this route makes up the distance of 3000 h \^ These 
remarks of Mr Majumdar are of course to be understood m the light 
of his discussion of the length of a li in his introduction, pp. xxxi- 
xxxiii. But whether the ciistances given by the pilgrim work out 
so nicely as Mr. Majumdar has it m this instance or not, one cannot 
have any hesitation in declining to foUow the rather drastic emenda- 
tion of the pilgrim’s figures suggested by Cunningham. In a long 
and complex record such as that of Yuan Chwang’s itinerary in a 
foreign country the indication of directions and distances must 
necessarily have been approximate. 


1 It la immaterial for the very limited purpose of this argument if the capital 
of Dravida was Kahcipuram as is usually behoved, or Negapatam as Pergusson 
and Watters are mcUned to think J R.A.S. (NS.), vi, pp. 265-7 ; Watters, ii, 227 
Hut it 18 very difficult to accept Fergusaon’s view that the port of embarking 
for Ceylon to the N. — E, of Mt. Potalaka was identical with the capital of Dravida. 
a Lid. Ant., VII, 3940. 

pp. 628-30 (ed, S. N. Majumdar Sastri, 1924). 4 op. cit., 741. 
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With whatever defects of method Ciumingham must be held 
to have amved at a substantially sound identification of ‘ Malaya- 
kiita ’ (as he renders the name) in his statement ^ that ‘ the province 
of Malayakuta must have included the modern districts of Tanjore 
and Madura on the East with Coimbatore^ Cochin, and Travancore on 
the West. ’ It must be observed that the area so indicated would 
roughly correspond to the Pandyan kingdom as it was in the days 
when Yuan Chv^ang came to South India. - 

Burnell made an unfortunate attempt to upset this identification 
and identify Malakuta vith a part of the Tanjore district round about 
the modern city of Kumbhakonam. Some years later Hultzsch, in his 
paper on the country ot Malakuta, ® conclusively disproved BuriieU’s 
thesis and went far to establish Ouuningham’s initial identification in 
the light of South Indian literature and epigraphy. But even so 
Burnell’s attempt has produced an aftermath long after his day. 
Venkayya^ ei^uates Malakuta with Malaikuriam and draws atten- 
tion to a passage in the commentary of the Vlra^dliyam where 
he found mention of a Malaikurram. This is very unfortunate, for 
the only printed edition of the Vlrasoliyamj which is also the one to 
which Mr. Venkayya gives reference, mentions not Malaikurram but 
Malaikkurram as the native district of the author of the Vlrasoliyam. 
As w^e do not know of a Malaikurram from any other source, we 
cannot help thinldng that the text of the commentary here is 
not correctly preserved. It must also be observed that Milalaik- 
h%rmn will fit perfectly into the stanza. My attempts to determine 
the correct reading by consulting MSS, of the work have so far failed 
as none of the MSS. in the Madras Library contains this part of the 
commentary. On the other hand Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Aiyar^ 
has tried to uphold the identification of Malakuta with Milalaikkur- 
ram and has stated that there are reasons to believe that this division 
covered a large area surrounding Madura. Whatever the plausibility 
of the equation of Malakuta with Milalaikkurmm, there is absolutely 
no evidence for the statement that Milalaikkurram covered a large 
area surrounding Madura. The evidence of Tamil literature and 
epigraphy taken together would show that Milalaikkurram mcluded 

1 Op, 629. 2 ffiQ pan<}yan Kingdom, Ch . F. 

Ind. Ant., XVIII, pp. 239 fE. 

* Annual Report, Epigraphy, MadraSi 1899, paragraph 50, 

5 Ancient Bekhan, 116 fi. 
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within itself places like Kalaiyarkovil, Tunjalur and others which 
shows that it was the name of a division of the country near the 
eastern coast on the border land between the modern districts of 
Ramnad and Tan j ore. ^ As a matter of fact, the more one considers 
the matter the more it seems to he necessary to abandon the attempt 
to find in the latter part of the word Malakiita a rendering of the 
Tamil Kurram or Kottam. It does not seem more likely either, pace 
Hultzach, that the first half of the word ' mah ’ corresponds to Tamil 
‘ mahh \ There is more to be said, it would appear, for the sugges- 
tion of Cunningham that the Chinese pilgrim’s Malakiita must be 
equated to Malayakuta. Watters has, indeed, suggested that the 
geographical names given by the Chinese pilgrim might have been 
drawn by him from his knowledge of Buddhist literature and that 
it may not always be possible to find geographical equivalents 
satisfying all the conditions of the narrative concerning Mo-lo-ku-t-cha . 
Watters says for instance ^ of the Malaya Mountain : ‘ It was in 
reality a poetical creation to which the semblance of earthly reality 
was given by the use of well-known names, a district of Utopia 
with a topical definition*. Again of Potalaka of the scriptures^ the 
same writer says that it ' is not to be identified with any one of the 
mountains by the sea-side in South India *. But it must be doubted 
whether in making these statements Watters does not carry scepticism 
lieyond legitimate bounds. After all, if we take the general impression 
produced on the mmd by the pilgrim’s statement and compare with 
it the general impression which anyone familiar with the headwaters 
of the Tambraparni carries in his mind about the mountam range 
known as the Podigai in Tamil literature — special attention may 
be drawn to the mention of the sandalwood tree, the lake of clear 
water and the river which on its way to the sea flowed round the 
mountain^— there would be little room for doubt that in Malaya 
wo have a reference to the southernmost portion of the Western 
Ghats and that in the Potalaka we must recognise, with Hultzsoh, 
the well-known Podigai or Podiyil.® Beal, indeed, thought of the 
identity of Potalaka with Tamil Podigai, but abandoned it rather 

1 See Pwrana?i5m, p. 606 n ; and my PQ,ndyan Kinqdom^ p. 28 and n, 4. 

2 Wattors— Ohwang, ii, 230. 3 Op, cit., pp. 231-2. 

< It is oven now belioved in the district of Tinnevelly that the TSmbra- 
paiiii flows round its source, the mountain of Agastya, before it reaches the plain. 

B Ind. Ant,, XVIII, p.241. 

12 
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hastily. Beal abandoned the idea because he thought that he had 
to look for Podigai somewhere in the Nilgris. He remarked:^ 

‘ 3000 h to the south of Conjeeveram and still south of that and 
east again of this cannot bnng us to the Nilgri hills. Nor do we 
know of any peak there sacred as a place of pilgrimage and the 
residence of a Bodhisattva or a deva, with a lake on the top and 
a river flowing into the Southern sea.’ In any case his suggestion 
that Potalaka must refer to Adam’s Peak in Ceylon is impossible 
to accept if only for the reason that the pilgrim states that to the 
north-east of Potalaka on the sea-side was a city from which people 
embarked for Ceylon. 

In Tamil literature the name Podigai or Podiyil is applied to the 
southernmost section of the Western Ghats ; and although Ptolemy 
seems to apply his term Bittiga to the whole section of the Western 
Ghats extending from the Coimbatore gap to Cape Comorin,^ still it 
is well to remember that Tamil hterary usage confines the term 
Podigai to that section in the extreme south lying between the 
headwaters of the Tambraparni and the Cape Comorin. Thus the 
Silappadikdram ® mentions the Podiyil and the Imayam, evidently as 
mountains in the extreme South and North of India, and again refers 
to a pilgrim who goes round the sacred Podiyil mountain after bath- 
ing in Kumari. These indications from Tamil literary usage would 
go a long way to justify Yuan Chwang’s location of Potalaka to 
the South of Malakuta ; and when he says that Potalaka was to the 
East of Malaya Mountain we have perhaps to understand a distinc- 
tion between parallel ranges of the Western Ghats in that part of 
the country. And there is a great deal of force in Hultzsch’s sugges- 
tion ^ that the pilgrim reports as legends relating to Avalokitesvara 
what he heard of the popular beliefs concerning the sage Agastya. 
In fact it appears to have been commonly believed by the Buddhists 
of the Tamil land that Agastya learned his Tamil from Avalokitesvara 
before he gave it to the world. This becomes clear from the opening 
verses of the Vlrasdliyam, a work of the eleventh century A.D., in 
which the author Buddhamitra writes : 


1 J.R.A.8. (N.S.), XV, p. m. 

2 Ind. Ant., XIII, p. 337. 

B Canto i, 1. 14 and xxvii, 11 68 
4 Ind, Ant., XVIII, p. 241. 
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^ Ayungunattavalokitan 
pakkal Agattiyan ket- 
teyuirLbuvanikkiyambiya 
tandamir. 

‘ The sweet Tamil which Agastya expounded to a worthy world 
after learning it from Avalokita of praiseworthy qualities.’ What 
was Agastya’s hill ordinarily might, therefore, have been regarded as 
Avalokita’s hill by the Southern Buddhists. 

The name Malakuta or Malayakuta is, indeed, unique and diffi- 
cult to explain from the Indian side in that form; but in general, 
there seems to be no difficulty in accepting the pilgrim’s specifica- 
tions as referring to different parts of the Pandyan kingdom as it 
was in the days of his pilgrimage His references to the barren 
nature of that part of the country, its active sea-borne commerce, 
the Malaya mountain and the Potalaka and the lake of clear water 
and the stream flowing from it and his reference to the port of 
embarkation to Ceylon which lay to the north-east of that moun- 
tain-all these fit in well enough with what we know of the Pandyan 
kingdom, of which the capital which he does not name but which 
was about 40 U in circuit was no doubt old Madura. It is quite 
likely that if a careful excavation is undertaken to the east of the 
site of the old city in the neighbourhood of the modern Madura, 
the pilgrim’s reference to the ruined top& and the monastery finds 
corroboration. 

There is confirmation of the scheme of identifications upheld in 
this discussion from another Chinese writer. Writing towards the 
end of the 8th century A.D. Kia Tan says of Ceylon^ that ‘its 
northern coast is 100 U from the south coast of Southern India. 
Then towards the west after four days’ journey we cross the country 
of Mo4ai which is the extreme southern part of Southern India’. 
In this Molai we may perhaps recognise Malaya, the first half of 
Yuan Chwang’s Malakuta, and Kia Tan’s testimony is valuable 
because of its definite statement that the country of Mo4m was the 
extreme south of Southern India. 


1 B.E.FtEtO.f iPf p. 350. 





AN INSCEIPTION OF ALAUDDIN HUSSAIN SHAH, 
KINO OF BENGAL OF 1509-10 A.D. AT 
NAWADAH NEAE BAEH IN 
PATNA DISTEIOT. 

Sited Mohammad, B.A., B.L. 

Alauddin Hussain Shah who ruled from 149R to 1521 was ' with 
the exception of Ilyas, the greatest of the Muslim kings of Bengal’.^ 
‘This great and good king extended his empire into Orissa, into 
Assam, into Chittagong ’ ^ and ruled over Bihar. He is even now-a- 
days remembered by the people, the numerous legends and stories 
current in the villages of Bengal, refer to the times of Hussain Shah, 
the Good. Even the Geography of the country re-echoes his name. 
The Parganah of Husainabad in Gaur district, the Masjid Hussain 
Shah in Ghoraghat, Hussain Shahi in Sarkar Bazuha (Mymensingh), 
the Parganahs of Husainpur and Husain Ujyal in Sarkars Sharifabad 
and Sulaimanabad remind us of his name. In the south of 
Bardawan especially and in the north of the present district of 
Hugh, Husain Shah plays a leading part in the legends of peasantry. 
In Mayapur which lies west of Chinsurah in the Parganah of Bhairah 
about 7 miles from the right bank of the Damodar, a masjid and a 
tank still exist, which were completed by Hussain Shah, and about 12 
miles north-east of Mayapur there is a village Shah Husainpur which 
was called so to perpetuate his memory 

Alauddin Hussain Shah was one of those Indian kings who were 
great builders. His mosques, ma(lrasa.s and other works of public 
utility are found throughout his dominion. Various inscriptions of 
this king have been found at Gaur and Pandua, the mediseval 
capitals of the Muslim kings of Bengal. At Gaur the inscriptions 
are found on the gateway of the famous Qadam Eusal mosque,^ the 
gate of the fort,** mosque.s of Sikandar Khan“ and of Wali Moham- 


1 Oambridge Hktori/ oj India, Vol. Ill, p. 270. 

2 ReazusalcUin, English translation, p. 130 notes. 

3 P.A.S.B., 1871), p. 112. 

■1 E.Q.A., Glassier— Beport on the Distric! of Rangpur. 
i J.A.S.B., Vol. XLII, 1873, p. 29fi. 

1 J.A.8.B., Vol. XI, part 1, 1871. 
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mad Ibn Ali^ and on doors of two tombs, ^ while of the two Pandua 
inscriptions one is from a mosq^ue’^ and the other could not be 
read.^ At other places in Maldah district, five inscriptions have been 
found in Maldah town ^ and one each at English Bazar/ Molnatali/ 
Bholahat ® and Mahdipur.® 

Even in far ofi Dacca district four of his inscriptions have been 
found at Sonargaon^^ and one each at Dhamrai^^ Maohain^- and 
Azimnagar.^^ Two of his inscriptions have been also recorded from 
Tribeni^^ in Hughly district and one each from Birbhum,^^ Gangaram- 
in Dinajpur district and Sylhet^*^ in Assam. One of his 
inscriptions is also preserved in the Calcutta Musuem.^^ 

Although his inscriptions are not so numerous in Bihar they 
have been found at some places. Two of them have been recorded 
from Cheran and Ismadpur in Saran. The vault over the tomb of 
Shah Nafa at Monghyr has the inscription recording its construction 
by Prince Danyal, the son of Alauddm Hussain Shah. Another of 
his inscription has been found on the Bonhara mosque near 
Omarpur in Patna district while the oldest mosque in Patna 
is the one constructed by the king which has also an inscription. 


1 Bavenahaw— 38 ; A.S 1., Vol. XV, 75 ; J.A.S,B>, Vol. LXIV, ISO."), 
p. 224. 

2 J.A.S.B., Vol. XLII, 1873, p. 294. 

3 A.SJ , Vol. XV, p. S4. i Ravenshaw— C/aw, p. 82. 

5 J.A.S.B., 1874,p.i30; J.A.S.B.^m'i; J.i.5 R., 1873 ; p. 303 ; JA.SB., 
1874, p. 305; 1895, p. 198. 

3 J.A.S.B.j 1874, p. 303 ; Ravenshaw — Gaur, p. 80. 

7 JA.S.B., 1874, p. 30. 

8 J.A.S.B., 1874, p 306; Ravsnshaw— G'aw?*, p. 88. 

9 EJ,, Vol. II, p. 88. 

10 JA.S.B., 1872, p. 333; JA.S.B,, 1873, p. 283; 1873, p. 2!)5. 

11 J,A.S,B„ 1872, p. 109. 12 J,A,S.B„ 1873, p 293. 

13 J.A.S B., 1873, p. 284. 

11 J.A.S.B., 1870, J.A.S.B., 1909, p. 200; E.LM., 19J4-15, p. 10. 

15 J.A.S.B., 1861, p. 390. l^J AS S., 1872, p. 100. 

17 J.A.S.B., 1873, p 293. 18 J,A.S.B., (N.A.) 1900, p. 260. 

19 P.A.S.B., 1870, p. 112. 20 j,A.S R., 1874, p. 304. 

21 JA.SB., 1872, p. 335. 

22 P.A.S,B,f 1870, p. 297. Thera is no such place in Patna district; there is, 
however, a place of this name in Bhagalpore district which was visitod i>y 
Buchanan— J.R O.B,S., Vol XV, Pt. Ill IV p. 319. 

23 Described in my article ‘ Old Muslim Inscriptions at Patna ’ m J,BJ)M,S., 
in the press. 
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The inscription which is given below is in a mosque at Nawadah, 
can insignificant village near old Barh and about a mile and a half 
from the present town of Barh in Patna district It is not in the 
position where an inscription ought to be, hut has been affixed 
indiscrimmatBly outside the mosque towards the west The present 
mf)sque measures only 44 feet by 15 feet, has a roof of corrugated iron 
sheet and occupies only a portion of the raised platform about 150 feet 
long by no foot broad. The platform now contains the tomb of a saint 
cand there are several other graves on it. It seems that the whole plat- 
form formed the plinth of the mosque and the present structure was 
constructed after the original gave way. The roof of the present 
mosque l)eing of iron sheets supported on wooden pillars, it was not 
possible to affix the slab in the front and as both the Hindus and the 
Muslims of the locality rub the stone frequently to apply in mumps 
anil kindred diseases, it was found convenient to place it outside 
the m()S([uo. It is unfortunate that thus they have disfigured the 
dat(‘ portion of the inscription which could be deciphered only after 
a photograph was taken. 

The inscription which is on a black stone 3 feet 4 inches by 1 foot 
5 inches is in Arabic and Tughra character. It commences with the 
famous saying of the Prophet ' (iod will make for him a house like it 
in heaven, who will build a mosque for Ood’ which with a little 
variation is found on all the inscriptions of Alauddm Hussain Shah’s 
mosques. It is followed by the name of the king and has 916 A.H. 
= 1500-10 A.D. as the date of construction. 

Inscription. 

Liw aJ (JJUI aJL) ^ i-dc aJUI 

jlLc iXsumJI iXA 

^ AjLkLo ^ ACIx! aJU^ tiJii, 0^1 jjl 

^ jMks AXw9 j AJum 

Translation. 

The Prophet may the blessing of God be on him and peace said 
‘ God will make a house for him like it in heaven, who will make a 
mosque for Godk This Jama mosque was built by the great and 
gracious kmg, Sultan Allaudduni-a-Waddin Abul Mozaflfar Hossain 
Shah, ihe son of Syed Ashraful Hossaini, may God perpetuate his 
dominion and rule— in the year 916. 
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The high platform on the portion of which the present mosque 
stands indicates that there was a big mosque before the construction 
of the present one to which this inscription refers. Its situation in 
the midst of high and old graves, big mounds of earth, and traces of 
old buildings proves the greatness of the place in the past. The 
large and deep tank to the south of the mosque must have been 
excavated during its prosperity. The fact that Alauddin Hussain 
Shah built the Jama mosque at such a distance from his capital 
shows the importance of the town in his time. When Emperor 
Sikander Lodi having subdued Bihar advanced against Hussain Shah 
and Prince Danyal, the son of the latter went to meet him, the 
plenipotentiaries selected the town of the Barb for the conclusion of 
the treaty by which the Emperor was allowed to retain ' Bihar, 
Tirhut and Sarkar Saran and all other countries he had subdued 
provided he did not invade Bengal’.^ It is likely that the 
plenipotentiaries might have met in one of the then existing 
buildings which have given place to the mounds of the earth over a 
large area near the mosque. 


1 Charles Stewart — History of Bengal, p. 114. 



VISVAMITEA IN BIHAR. 

A. Banbrji-Sastm. 

Vi.svamitra is, perhaps, the most provoking figure in. the Vedic 
liicr'ature.’ FTe has stimulated a number of controversies. Alive, 
111* foistnd Trifiahkn^ and brought on the latter’s doomed head the 
wrath Ilf orthodoxy dead and gone these millennia, his memory 
haunt(*il Bargiter,^ and roused against him the ire of established 
Indiilogy. ' After over forty years’ unbiassed study of Vedic geo- 
graphy, PargitcT found no trace of the so-called Indo-Aryan invasion 
of the Buiijali;'’ instead, he founded his ‘mid-Indio’ beginning, and 
a Ihfihmana and Kaatriya tradition.® Recent discoveries in the 
Indus valley and the Clangetic valley are crystallising opinion, and 
even Sir -lohn Marshall’ is viewing with increasing concern an 
('astcni diructiou of early culture. 

Thus, the moment is not inopportune to investigate Visvamitra’s 
testimony to pro-history in the Gangetic valley, with special refer- 
enee to the remains recently excavated at Buxar by the present 
writer, under the auspices of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
at the expense of the Local Government.® 

This short note will raise only three questions:— 

I. What was Viavamitra’s connection with Bihar? 

II. Who were the people whom he found already settled in 

Magadha ? 

III. To whom belong the prehistoric remains at Buxar 

I. It is not necessary to recapitulate old data, so conveniently 
.summarised in the Vedic Index (by Macdonell and Keith), Vol. II, 
pp. iU()-12, They may, however, be arranged in a new combination. 
VisvTimitra's father was Gathi (Ait. Br., vii. 18 ; Sarmnukramanl), 
.sou of Kudika (Jh., iii. 33, 5 ; NiruUa, ii. 25), who gave the name to 

1 fJo., Maeilala, iii. ® i. 67 ; Tait. Up., i. 10. 

!i Pargitcr, A.IB.T., pp. 301-2. * Keith, J.E.A.S., 1014, p. 1021. 

j Pnrgitcr, ih'd, Preface. * Pargiter, .7.B.4.S.,1914,pp. 411fE: 

7 Marshall, Thi Tkiea of India, Bamlay, 1928. 

For tt diw.uHHioii lai the finds, see Pathak Commemoration Volume, 1930 : 
Rima'm of a Prehistoric Oivilisalim in the Oangetk Valley, by A Banerji-Saistn. 

* lieiiifial Distriel Clasetteers, Shahahad, 1906, p. 132. 
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tlie family as Kitsikdsah (Rv , iii. 26, 1; 29, 15, 30, 20; 33, 5' 
42,9; 50,4, 53,9,10). 

The people, among whom Visvamitra performed his sacrifices, 
he names as Ime Bhojdh. The Altar ey a Brdlmam' refers to the use 
of Bhoja as designating the clan name of a princely family (Ait, Br , 
viii. 12, 14, 17) Their seat was at Bhojpur — ‘ A pargana lying in 
the north-west of the district of Shahabad in the Buxar subdivision, 
which derives its name’ from the Bhojas of Visvamitra, and not 
‘from Raja Bhoj of Ujjain in Malwa’^ as stated in the Shahabad 
Gazetteer (Ibid., p. 132). This proposed derivation is borne out 
by what is correctly recorded as the local tradition of Buxar on the 
Ganges (25 34 N., and 83 58 E.) the head-quarters town of the 
subdivision ui w'hich Bhojpur is situated. ‘ Buxar is said to have 
been the home of many of the authors of the Vedic hymns and 
to have been called originally Veda-garbha, i.e. the womb or origin of 
the Vedas.. .Buxar is an old Brahmanioal site and various parts 
of it have ancient names such as Rameswar, Viswamitra-ka- 
asrama. ^ 

II. To the east of Bhojpur and Buxar, lay the land of Magadha 
(Atharvaveda, v. 22, 14), inhabited by the Kikatas (Rv,, iii. 53, 14), 
mider their king Pra-maganda,^ Visvamitra w^as not favourably 
disposed towards his powerful neighbours. He invokes Indra to 
take away their treasures and cattle, and bestow the same on his 
people. That these Kikatas were not of the Aryan stock, is admitted 
by all--^ 

Kirn te kri^vanti Klkatesu gdmli, 

Of what use are these cattle in Kikata, to you, 0 Indra ^ 

Ndsiram duhre na tapanti gharmam 

They neither produce asira, nor heat the gharma vessel at 
your sacrifice. 

The request follows : — 

A no bhara Pramagandasya vedah 

Rv., iii. 53. 

Bestow on us their possessions. 

Who w’ere these people Kikatas, living in Magadha, evidently 
from before the time of Visvamitra, in well-organised systems of 


' Shahabad Gazetteer, ibid., p 132. 2 Ihid., pp. 133-4. 

3 Rv., ill. 53, 14; Oldenberg, Buddha, 400, n. ^ Nirukta, vi. 32. 
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govovnmeiit under their own king, Pra-maganda, possessing riches, 
in cities like Naica-^akhas, ^ that roused the prudently restrained 
cupidity of their Aryan neighbours : — 

(i) They were pre-Vedic: 

(li) pre-Aryan ■ 

(iii) prosperous and peaceful. 

(iv) named their cities after trees. 

Hir John Marshall claims all four characteristics for the dis- 
coveries in the Indus valley: — 

(i) ‘a most important phase of Indian civilisation, which 

shows close affinities with the contemporary Sumerian 
civilisation of Mesopotamia . . . this great civilisation 
which IS now being revealed was no mere provincial off- 
shoot of Mesopotamian culture^ but was developed for 
countless generations on the banks of the Indus itself 

and its tributaries of a pre- Aryan people . . . whose 

culture was largely destroyed in the second or third 
millennium B.C. by the invading Aryans from the 
north.’ ^ 

(ii) 'a link between Vedic traditions and the chalcolithic 

civilisation of the Indus valley is suggested by the 
heads of the stone statuettes found at Mahenjo-daro, 
which represent magicians in a pose of dhydni-yoga ; the 
Yoga arose among the non-Brahmanic or pre-Aryan 
peoples of the Indus valley, and was originally alien to 
Brahmans’.^ 

(iii) ‘the cult of the Pipal [ficus religiosa) tree’ is proved by 

Mahonjo-daro ten'a-cotta tablets. 

This leads to the next question.'^ 


1 An exfJGHH of ingenuity has been wasted on tho word [Rd., iii, 

5:t, 4.), of. Vedischa Myth., 1, U-8; 2, 241-5; tho latest being Charpontier, 
J.R.A.S., 1930, and Thomas’ interesting note, J.RA.S., 1930, p, 894. The most 
obvious meaning is given by Sayana, in his Introduttion, p. 4— as the name of a 
‘city assooiaierl with a treo’ accepted by Macdonell, Fed. Ind., Vol. If, p. 38. 

2 Marshall, Illustrated London Niws, Sept , 1924. 

^ Barnett on Chanda’s Survkal of the Prehistoric GwiUsation of the Indus 
valley^ Arehxol Surv. Ind., No. 4:1; J R A.8., October, 1930, p. 938. 

4 Archceol. Surv* Ind,, 1924-25, pp. 62, G5, Plate XXII, fig. a. 
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III. What connection had the prehistoric people of the 
fGangetic valley with the prehistoric people of the Indus valley ^ 

The third characteristic under II is illustrated by Sir John 
Marshall ^ in his ^ Secrets of Prehistoric Indus Civilisation ' under 
headings ‘Polished gold’ and ‘peace-loving cities’. To the west, 
Vasistha invokes Indra to destroy the pur of these non-Aryans 
{Ev., i. 53, 7 ; 58, 8 ; 13i, 4 ; 166, 8 ; etc.) and bestow their wealth 
on his followers. Visvamitra prays for the same in the east. 

Were these pre -Aryans the same people ? What was the cradle 
or the radiating centre ? Prom the w^est to the east, or the east to 
the west ? 

An answer at this stage may be premature. Perhaps, the yet- 
undeciphered inscriptions on the Indus seals will provide a clue. For 
the present, with one eye at Mahenjo-daro, with the other, Bihar 
may follow the trail of Visvamitra at Buxar.^ 

1 Marshall, The Times of India, Illustrated Weekly (Bombay), January 22, 
1928, p. 54. 

2 The Government of India in the Archaeological Department have under- 
taken, this year, to continue the excavation at Buxar. 



SOCIAL, ECONOMIC AND POLITICAL EFFECTS OF THE 
MAEATHA INVASIONS BETWEEN 1740 AND 1765 
ON BENGAL, BIHAR AND ORISSA. 

Kali Kinkar Dutta, 

Patna Oolkge, 

The Maratha irruptions were perhaps the most calamitous 
events in the history of Bengal during these few years (1740-’65). 
Their influence was felt, more or less, m every sphere of life whether 
economic, social or political. It is a mistake to think that the 
depredations of the Marathas were directed only against important 
cities and towns, and that they ceased with the beginning of the 
rainy season. We have it on the authority of Gangaram^ and the 
authors of Seir-ul-mulakhrin^ and Ryaz-us-salatin,^ as well as 
certain letters to the Court of Directors preserved in the Imperial 
Records Department, that the mterior villages in difierent parts of 
Western Bengal did not escape ravages and plunders at their hands. 
It is clear jfrom these accounts that the cottages and dwellings of 
the poor and the middle class people living in villages were more 
miserably afiected than the banking houses of Jagat Seth or the 
palace of Nowazish Muhammad in the metropolis. Jagat Seth’s 
house had been plundered once only, but the houses of these poor 
villagers were burnt and their property and effects were looted from 
year to year.* The Marathas used to stop their military operations 
only m the direction of actual flghts and sieges with the outbreak of 
the rainy season, but their plundering activities were then carried on 
more vigorously than before. 

The nconomic effects were varied, and may be studied broadly 
under two heads, firstly, the effects on the general economic life of 


^ Mcgmaitfapwan, lines 447-461. 

2 Vol. 1, p. 395. 3 p. 343. 

4 ‘Several bodies of them (the Marathas) appeared again about Badha- 
nagur and Midnapur plundering those places and adjacent villages’.— Letter 
to the Court, dated Sth January, 1742. I.B.D. (H.M.). ‘The Nabob was within 
3 COBB of Muxadavad the 22nd December (1745) and the Marattoes had burnt 
the Towns over against the Muxadavad and several villages about them.’— 
Letter to the Court, dated Slst January, 1745. 1.3,1). (H.M.). 
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the people of Bengal and secondly, the effects on the Company’s 
trade and factories. ' Every evil, attending destructive war, was 
felt by this unhappy country in the most eminent degree ; a scarcity 
of grain in aH parts, the wages of labour greatly enhanced, trade, 
foreign and inland, labouring under every disadvantage and oppres- 
sion ’ ‘ Insecurity of person and property overwhelmed 

the merchants and weavers, and the manufacture of the country 
was thereby greatly affected. Many of the inhabitants, weavers, 
husbandmen, fled, the Aurungs were in a great degree deserted, the 
lands untdled, and the wretched fugitives who had escaped with 
nothing but their wives and children, and whatever they could carry 
in their hands, thought there was no safety for them until they 
arrived on the Eastern shore’ (of the Padma R.).^ Even Gurrahs 
(a kind of coarse cloth) and other similar piece-goods were available 
with great difficulty, and these became exceedingly dear.® The 
price of cotton rose high,^ and many of the w^eavers left their work. 
The ruinous effects of the Maratha ravages were seen in the silk 
manufacture also ; thus Ave are told, the ‘ w^eavers and inhabitants 
fled, silk (was) often carried away w'ett and on the Reels, and piece- 
goods before (being) manufactured — the one wound off and the 
other finished in utmost hurry and confusion’.® So the few species 
ot cloths that could be somehow^ manufactured were badly fabricat- 
ed. Sometimes the Marathas 'fed their horses and cattle with 
mulberry plantations, which affected the supply of raw silk’.^ 
Thus the quantity of Bengal manufacture decreased, and its quality 
also underwent a deterioration, which brought it into ' disrepute at 


5 Holwell’s Intensting Histoncal Bvents, pp. 151 ; 123 Se%r-ul‘mutakherm, 
Vol> I, p. 395, Eyaz-its-salatinf p. 344; Maharastrapuran, lines 281-306. 

5 Letter to the Court, dated 13 August, 1743, para. 10; ibid., dated 3rd 
February, 1743, para. 91; ibid.^ dated 4th February, 1746, paras. 16 to 34, ibid,, 
idated 22nd February, 1646, para. 13; ibid., dated 30th November, 1746, paras, 
7-9, 1.B.D. (H.M.). 

7 Letter to the Court, dated 8th January, 1742, para. 57 ; ibid., 3rd February, 
1743, para. 67 ; ibid., dated 30th November, 1746, paras. 7-9. 

8 Letter to the Court, dated 8th January, 1742, para, 61; ibid., dated 30th 
November, 1746, para. 15. This topic has been treated in detail in another 
monograph I have written on the History ol the East India Company’s Trade 
in Bengal, 1740-65. 

® Holwell’s 7.H.£7., p. 12L 
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all the foreign markets, particularly at the Western ports of Jndda. 
Mocha and Bussorah*.^® 

Agriculture also was not left unaffected, and the prices of rice, 
grains and other provisions went up.^^ The Council in Calcutta 
wrote to the Court of Directors on the 3rd February, 1746: 'Rice 
so excessive Dear, 30 seer only for a rupee, ordered the coarse not 
to he sold 111 the Buzar under a maund per Rupee, land Dntjs on 
drain and Rice taken off’.^** About the same time the weavers at 
Balasorc 'could get only 10 seer rice for a rupee and this state 
of things continued there for many years. In January 1753, Mr. 
.Meduire, Chief of the Company’s Factory at Bulrumgurrhy, wrote 
to the Council iu Calcutta that ' several of the weavers who resided 
at Ballasoro have brought their looms into the Factory, and the few 
who remain declare they shall he obliged to throw in theirs and 
([uit the place on account of the great scarcity of rice and provisions 
of all kinds occasioned by the devastations of the Marattoes, on 
which account’ he requested the Council to send him 15,000 or 
2,0(10 inaiuids of rice on the Company’s accDunt.”*-^ The native 
moruhants were also put to great troubles and they were often 
chastised by the Company for their failure to supply the Company’s 
invostments according to previous contracts.^*^ 

The areas affected by the Maratha ravages suffered also some loss 
in ready money and bullion, The bank of Jagat Seth alone was 
vobbcnl of two and a half crores; the amounts of realised rents were 
.HomotiimoH plundered by them on the way of their being carried to the 
Nawab’s treasury and the important market places were, once 
and again, deprived of their cash and stock.^® The ordinary people 
had to protect their lives by paying money to the Maratha soldiers. 
Oangaram writes Again and again they (the Marathas) demanded 
money of the peojilc and poured water into the noses of some who 
failed to supply them with it, drowned others in the tank and instantly 
put many of them to death.’ We cannot ignore Gahgaram’s state- 

fbid.., p. 162. Mahar^etrapuran, lines 305-300 

•2 Jbid*, lines 231-24 L F'nriher details have been given in another mono- 
graph of mine on ^Markets and prices of articles in Bengcd^ 1740-1705 

Para. 106, JMJ>. (H-M.)* Ibid., para. 67. 

i!> OomiUatiomt Ist February, 1753. 

Letter to tho Court, dated 30th November, 1740. LR,D, (H.M ). 

17 MaharuBtrapuraf}, lines 269-270. 

IS HolwolPs LH.E,, p. 195. MakdrastrapuranM^^ 350-356. 
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ment as a piecB of poetio exaggeration, because it is well corroborat- 
ed by the author of Ry^z-us-salatin, who writes — ' These murderous 
freebooters drowned in the river a large number of the people, after 
cutting oS their ears, noses, and hands Tying sacks of dirt to the 
mouths of others they mangled and burnt them with indescnbable tor- 
tures.’ The Nawab had to buy off Balaji Raw’s alliance by paying 
him a huge amount and he had to maintain his troops in order, by pre- 
sents of money and various other gifts.^^ To meet these demands he 
took recourse to some extraordinary methods of raising money. The 
Zammdar of Rajsahy had to render him a substantial, financial help ; 
Raja Ramnath of Dinajpur was heavily pressed for money when he 
had gone to Murshidabad, and he could only escape by giving a bill for 
twelve lacs of rupees in the name of Jagat Seth ; and Maharaj 
Kr^nacandra of Nadiya had to pay twelve lacs for which he was ha- 
rassed. The Company also hadito render heavy contributions on 
more than one occasion. ’ 2* 

The scarcity of money, thus caused by such big cash payments 
out of the country, was further increased by the fact that the shroffs 
and wealthy people had ‘ transported their money across the Great 
River for fear of the Marattoes’.^^ Besides, the transference of 
the great part of Orissa to the Marathas (according to the terms of 


20 p. 344, ‘Bargite lutila kata kata bS sujan, Nanamate rajar prajar gela 
dhana' —Bharaiacandra^s WorJis, 

‘ for though by his usurpation became possessed of the 

treasures of the three last Soubahs, yet so immense were his continual expenses 
and disbursements, that little of them remained ; for notwithstanding what has 
been said of the treaty with Balaji Raw, it was pretty well known, he did not 
buy the absence and retreat of that General, for a sum of less than five korore 
of rupees, though the twenty-two lac for two years only were speciously 
pubhshed to the world to save the credit of the usurper and to afford an oppor- 
tunity to the Maharattor of secreting from his followers all above that sum 
which he appropriated t(|his own use, besides, the lion’s share of the twenty -two 
lac, therefore 'he was well enabled at his departure to present to Zyn-Adden, 
Hodjee’s second son a single compleat dress (for Seerpah) valued at two lac of 
rupees.’ Holwell’s LH.JS?., p. 153. 

22 Sir Philip Francis’.—' A plan for the sBttUment of Bengal, etc: 

2^1 B/iaratocfljtdm’a Works; KsitiSavansSvalicarita. 

2 ^ Letter to the Court, dated 3rd August, 1744, para. 24; ihid,, dated 8th 
November, 1744, paras, 12, 13, 14. Ibid,, dated 9th February, 1745, para. 76; 
Holwell’s LE,E., p. 152. 

25 Letter to the Court, dated 3Dth November, 1746, para. 33. 
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the treaty of 1752) cut off an important part of the Bengal Subah, 
causing thereby a permanent loss to its revenues. We must be, 
however, careful to note that Eastern Bengal was not adversely in- 
fluenced by the invasions of the Marathas, as their ravages did not 
extend so far. On the contrary, the transportation of their wealth 
and property by the people of Western Bengal and the migration of 
many of the traders and manufacturers of that part to territories 
beyond the Ganges rather increased the prosperity of the latter, 
though this was largely discounted by the losses and disturbances 
caused by Mag and Portuguese piracies and incursions from the N. 
& E. by various hill tribes. 

Thus, in the light of these foregoing facts, it may be asserted 
that the economic degeneration of Western Bengal began since the 
days of Alivardi (if nob earlier, from Murshid Kuh’s time). To hold 
that the misbehaviour of the Company’s servants and Gomasthas was 
alone responsible for the decline of Bengal’s manufacture and indus- 
try, and that this began immediately after Plassey, is to look at the 
thing from one end of it only. Nobody will deny that their con- 
duct exercised a destructive influence on the industry and manufac- 
ture of Bengal, and that their oppression increased as a result of the 
power gained after Plassey. But this also is to be admitted that 
there were already some cankers eating into Bengal’s economic 
vitality. Her capital, manufacture and agriculture had been disturb- 
ed and had lost respectively, their original strength, purity and pro- 
ductivity, when the dreadful storm of the Maratha invasions had 
blown over her soil What the Company’s servants did was that 
they carried this bad state of things to a worse one by their unjust 
and cruel treatment of the native traders, manufacturers and weav- 
ers. 

The trade of the East India Company in Bengal also took 
temporarily a downward course. The historian Orme says, ‘the 
Marattoos during the war made only one considerable depredation 
on the English trade (directly). This was in the year 1748 when 
they stopped a fleet of boats coming from Cossimbazar to Calcutta 
and plundered it of 300 bales of raw silk belonging to the Company. 
But the advantages of the European commerce in general were much 


26 Sdr^ul-mutakhmn, Vol. II, pp. 112-113; Orm&’s History of tU Milita/ry 
Transactions, etc,, Vol II, p. 44. 

13 
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impaired by the distress of the province, which enhanced the prices 
and debased the fabrics ^of all kinds of manufactures His state- 
ment is fully corroborated by contemporary Government Records. 

In May, 1742, the Marathas entered Murshidabad and plumler- 
ed the houses of Jagat Seth and others, ‘which put a stop to all 
business, the merchants and weavers flying wherever they 
The invasion of 1743 was also ‘attended with all the unhaiipy 
consequences of the last, their route much the same, nothing but 
towns were actually burnt The Nabob’s troops also plundereil 
greatly so that the people deserted the Aurungs where Gurrahs are 
made, and an entire stop was put to business for some time at 
Calcutta, Cossimbazar and Patna The company suffered much 
loss in its ‘ Dadney ’ money advanced to the merchants, because the 
latter could neither pay anything in exchange nor could they return 
the money In June, 1745, the Marathas renewed their ravages 
with vigour, which occasioned great confusion and prevented the 
progress of the Company’s business at several ‘ Aurungs This 
time they entered (probably from the direction of Bundelkhand) 
through Behar (via Patna), plundered Futwah, and pillaged 4,200 
pieces of cloth belonging to the Company; they also burnt a godowii 
wherein 7,168 maunds of saltpetre was deposited. Thus, in that 
season, the Company could not get any supply of saltpetre from 
Patna.®*^ The advance of the Marathas up to Katwah and their 
encampment near the ' Gurrah ’ Aurungs prevented the Company 
from providing ‘ Gurrahs ’ in sufficient quantity ; and they could get 
only 12,151 pieces of the 60,000 pieces contracted for the year 1745.®^ 
When on the 8th of February, 1746, the Company had been 


27 Indostan, Vol II, p. 46. 

28 Letter to the Court, dated 31st July, 1742, para. 10, 1.R,D. [H M,). 

28 Letter to the Court, dated 13th August, 1743, para. 10, 1.R V. (H-M.). 

80 Letter to the Court, dated 3rd February, 1743, LR,D, (H.M.). 

31 Letter to the Court, dated llth August, 1746, LR.V. (H.M.). 

32 Letter to the Court, dated 31st August, 1746, paras. lll-lU, I.R D 
(H.M,). 

38 Letter to the Court, dated 4th February, 1746, para. 16, J.R.D. (H.M.) : 
‘ Am sorry caimot send the quantity of Gurrahs ordered, Marattoes situation on 
the island of Cossimbazar preventing all intercourse and no goods received since 
these people have been there’. Letter to the Court, dated 22nd Febmai-v 
1746, para. 13, 
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CDiisidcring the merchants’ balances for the last year (1745), there 
‘ appeared duo to them exclusive of their Gurrah contract Rs, 
^09,5f)2-S-()j and there appeared due from them on their contract 
for Diirrah (1742) Rs. 16,149-12-9 

The Mcarathas did not move from Cossimbazar till March, 1747, 
and the Chief of the Cossimbazar Factory wrote to the Council in 
( Calcutta that ' the Marattoes still continuing near them, makes it 
impDasd)]c to send the bales down with safety The resident at 
Iklasore also wrote to the Council on the 25th January, 1747, that 
the encampment of Mir Habib at a distance of two miles from 
Ralasore with 8,000 cavalry and 20,000 infantry had put an entire 
stop to the Company’s investment at that Factory because ' all the 
workmen had run away and the washermen were taken up to labour 
for Moerhabib, so that a great deal of cloth lies ready at the 
weaver’s house and cannot be dressed’.®** In 1751, a letter from 
( Vissini bazar stated that ‘ the dearness of raw silk and silk piecegoods 
for some year past, they find, is owing to the Mahrattas constantly 
(‘iitering Bengal, plundering and burning the people’s houses and 
destroying the Chief Aurungs from whence the workmen have fled to 
distant •|)arts, and not to any malpractice in the gentlemen there 
In the same year, Mr. Henry Kelsal, resident at Bulrumgurry, in- 
formed the Council that the disturbances created by the return of 
the Marathas in that year had made him unable to purchase any 
ready money goods as the weavers or the greatest part of them had 
boon obliged to abscond.®*^ A similar complaint was made by Mr. 
Meduire from Bulrumgurry in the year 1753 A.D.®® 

In society the influence of the Maratha invasions was 
f(Jt in two wayH:-"(l) on the composition of the population 
of the cjountry, and (2) on the morals of the people. A large 
uumbor of people, together with their belongings, had migrated 
from WcHteni to Eastern Bengal or to the British settlement in 

fjottor to tJiD Court, dated 30th November, 174t6, paras. 7 and 9, IM.D. 
(H.M.). 

■'*6 hotter to the Court, dated 22nd February, 174-7, para 92, LR.D. (H.M.). 

lbid,f para. 111). 

OiHMuUationSt 9th Decombor, 17J31 A.t).; Letter to the Court, 2nd January, 
1752 A.D, 

Lettor to the Court, 5th l^ebniary, 1751 A.D. 

Ootmltatio^LBf 1st February, 1753. 
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Calcutta, where they expected better protection — but not to any 
other foreign settlement. Thus the desolation of the Western parts 
Jed to the density of population in the Eastern parts of the country, 
and in Calcutta also the population went up.^*^ Besides this, some 
of the Maratha families settled about this time in certain parts of 
Bengal. Craufurd writes that ‘ at five of the clock in the morning of 
the 4th of February, 1742-1743, died Rhaam Chand Pandit, of the 
Maharatta tribe aged twenty-eight years. His widow (for he had 
but one wife), aged between seventeen and eighteen, as soon as he 
expired, disdaining to wait the term allowed her for reflection 
immediately declared to the Brahmins and witnesses present her 
resolution to bum. As the family was of no small consideration, all 
the merchants of Cossimbazar and her relations, left no arguments 
unessayed to dissuade her from it Thus we see that, by the year 
1743, several Maratha famihes had settled at Cossimbazar. The 
forefathers of the Maratha family, now settled at Karun, a village 
in the Deoghur Subdivision of the district of Santhal Parganas 
(Behar), came to Bengal in the train of Bhaskar’s followers, and did 
not return to their own country.^^ I have also heard some others 
asserting, on the authority of tradition, that their forefathers came 
to Bengal from the Maratha countries. It is quite probable that 
some of the Marathas, who had come to invade and plunder Bengal, 
settled here permanently being tempted by her commercial and 
other advantages, as also by opportunities of employment in the 
revenue collecting departments of the State.^^ I think that if the 
old family registers and genealogies of these gentlemen are hunted 
up and carefully studied then their assertions may be found to be 
sohd facts. 

Regarding the second point, also, we have it on the authority of 


It IS w&U known that many upper class Bengali Hindu families moved 
from West to East Bengal m this time, and a detailed study of family genealogies 
or papers might show interesting particulars, 

41 Craufurd’s ‘ Sketches oj the Hindus Vol. II, p. 19. 

42 I have personally collected some record of this Maratha family settled at 
Karun, from the study of which I hope to prepare in a near future the past 
history of this family. 

43 Krsnabhatta Raya, one of the forefathers of the Maratha family now 
settled at Karun, came to Bengal m the tram of Bhaskar; but after the treaty 
of 1752 between Raghoji and Ahvardi he accepted the post of a cashier in the 
Nawab’s estate 
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Oangaram that during their invasions of Bengal the Maratha 
soldiers had lost their old 17th century ideal of respect for women 
and indiscriminate violation was the lot of the womenfolk of the 
plundered or runaway families in the interior of the country 

The Maratha invasions produced three important effects on the 
Political History of Bengal. Firstly, it created an opportunity for 
the rise of another danger for Alivardi and his kingdom in the shape 
of the rebellion of his Afghan Generals and their kinsmen of Behar, 
These Afghan Generals had served Alivardi with all their power 
during the first few years of his Governorship , but when his position 
was somewhat endangered as a result of the repeated attacks of the 
Marathas, they demanded from him the redress of certain griev’ances, 
and at last broke into open rebellion and fought in conjunction with 
the Maratha invaders.^® They were actively incited and helped by 
the renegade Mir Habib and associated Marathas. Thus it may be 
said that of these two movements, the Maratha invasions and the 
Afghan rebellions — the former encouraged and indirectly hastened 
the latter, if it did not indeed create it. 

Secondly, it led to the establishment of Maratha rule in Orissa, 
whose history took, henceforth, a new turn under the rulers of a 
Maratha dynasty.*^® We know from a number of sources that the 
Marathas in Orissa were very bad neighbours of the Company, not 
content within their own territory and sometimes carrying their arms 
into other parts of Bengal. They pressed the Bengal Government 
and the Company with the question of chant till Orissa was con- 
quered l)y the English in 1803 A.T). 

Lastly, the ready offer of shelter by the English to some of the 
ravaged and runaway inhabitants of the plundered areas of Bengal, 
within the bounds of the Company’s settlement in Calcutta, en- 
gendered in the minds of these people a feeling of sympathy for and 
faith in the English Company. The English were able to raise a 

< Tliey capture the beautiful women and put ropes, tied with their 
thumbs, round their necks. When somebody loaves one of them, she 
is immediately caught hold of by another and shont under th^ weight of 
consummation,'’ Maharastrapura% lines 331-336. 

For details, mde Sei/r-ul-mutahhenn and Ryaz-us-scdalin. 

*8 "Vide Stirling, pp, 89-94; Hunter’s Omsa, Vol. II, pp. 30-36. Both the 
writers characterise Maratha rule in Orissa as ‘ fatal to the welfare of the people 
and prosperity of the country’. 

Dealt with in another monograph of mine. 
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volunteer army and a certain amount of subscriptions from tbe 
native, the Armenian and the Portuguese inhabitants of Calcutta for 
defending their territory against the threatened encroachments of 
the Marathas.^® This shows that the people reposed some amount of 
confidence in the support of the English, and they did not lose it 
easily. So when, after a few years, Mir Jafar and some of the 
influential Zamindars of Bengal assembled in the house of Jagat Seth 
to devise plans for the overthrow of Sirajuddowla, the wisest of 
them, Maharaja Krsnacandra of Nadiya, suggested the advisability of 
inviting the help of the English against the Nawab, because of their 
efficient administration of justice and steady protection of those who 
sought their help.^^ 

Vahgiya Sahitya Parisat Patrika, VoL XIII, Part IV, p. 206. 

Rajibiocan’s Krsnacandracarita, pp, 64--77. 



THE KULA^EKHARAS OE KERALA 

K. Rama Pishaboti, Esq., M.A., 

Dean of the Faculty of Oriental Studies, Annamalai UniveTS%iy, 
Annamalainagar, 

Kerala has come to occupy an important place in the field of ori- 
ental research. She gave to the world a number of dramas of an 
apparently new dramatic technique, which led to the postulation of 
the Bhdsa Theory, and though this theory has now been generally 
discarded, this has no doubt ushered in a large number of original 
papers on the subject of what may be correctly called the Kerala- 
ndtaka-cakra. Her Samskrit theatre is a subj ect of absorbing interest, 
for here alone, if at all, are found in living form the ancient Saruskrit 
stage and the indigenous type of acting.^ No less important is the 
script m which the so-called Bhasa*s dramas are preserved, and a 
careful study of the same is ushering in new problems of Prdkrtic 
study.- These dramas do not exhaust her wonderful manuscript 
wealth : other works equally important are being discovered and are 
being announced. Again she has made her own contribution to the 
make-up of the wonderful Samskrit literature : her numerous 
works and her brilliant authors form an altogether untrod field 
for research. And the history of her Samskrit literature has yet 
to be written.^ My study of the subject has suggested a few 
interesting problems of literary history, such, for instance, as the 
problems of KulaSekhara, of Vasudeva,** of LilaSuka and of Narayana. 
There are indeed a number of other problems ; but those appear to 


1 Vide my paper, ^Acting in Kerala\ published in the Mythic Society 
ifoumal, Bangalore, Vol. XII, Part II, pp. 183-195. A monograph on ^ Kerala 
Thetftre ’ is being sent to the Press. 

- my paper on ^Samkrit and Prakrit in Arya EhUu \ published in the 
Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, Volume V, Part II, pp. 
397-11. 

® The writer gave a course of lectures on this subject under the auspices 
of the Madras University, and these lectures are being published in the Indian 
Historical Quarterly, Calcutta. 

i An aspect of this is referred to in my paper ^ Ramahafha—A Study \ 
published in the Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, Vol. V, Part 
IV, pp. 797-801. 
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me to be the most important as much on account of their intrinsic 
confusion as on account of their extrinsic importance And a study 
of these problems is interesting not merely from tho literary point of 
Yie'^j but also from the historical point of view. No systematic at- 
tempt has yet been made to tackle any of these problems from a com- 
prehensive pomt of view, and this has led to the postulation of a 
number of theories, more or less contradictory, regarding Kerala his- 
tory and chronology.^ It is proposed to consider in the course of this 
paper in some detail one of these problems, I mean the problem of 
Kula§ekhara, which is historically the oldest and intrmsically the 
most important 

Kerala knows a number of Kulasekharas, about half a dozen in 
number so far as we now know.® There is first and foremost the 
Vaisnavite devotee, the author of the Mukundamdla, There is another 
Kulasekhara vrho figures as the dramatist, the author of the two 
DMnahjaya and Samvaranam. A third Kulasekhara greets 
us as the patron of Vasudeva, the author of the Yamaka-Kavya, Yn- 
dhisthira- Yijaya, a fourth as the patron of Prabhakara and a fifth again 
as the patron of Lila^uka, A sixth Kulasekhara also is met with as the 
founder of the temple dedicated to Sri Krsna at Trikkulasekharapu- 
ram, a suburb of Cranganore, from which is founded an era, the Kula- 
^ehhara Era, one document at least being available dated in this era.'^ 
All these Kulasekharas were emperors of Kerala, though there are some 
divergent views on this subject. Another fact about them that we 
may accept is that all of them, could be taken to have lived before 
the lOfch century A.D.^ For the rest we are faced with a serious blank. 
We do not, for instance, know how many Kulasekharas there actually 
were, when they lived and what exactly each one did. Some work 
has indeed been done regarding the author of the Mukundamdla ^ and 


s Vide th& last paragraph in my paper on ‘ Ramahatha— A Study \ also 
' Kerala Cultural Antiquities published in the Madras Presidency College Maga- 
zine, December, 1928. 

B Vide njy paper on ^ The Bhdsa Theory Again\ published m the 
Vol V, No. pp. 552-558 

7 The Annual Report on Archaeological Researches in Cochin State, for the 
year 1100 M-R. 

3 A difierent date is suggested only for the dramatist and this view cannot 
be accepted, as set forth in the paper, ibid 6. 

9 Vide Early History of Vaishnavism by Prof. S. K. Aiyangar, lecture 
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so also of the dramas, hut the results achieved do not show that the 
final word has yet been said on the subject. I feel that the conclu- 
sions arrived at by the scholars who have worked on this topic have 
been vitiated to a certain extent by the fact that they concerned 
themselves with taking one Kulasekhara at a time and were trying to 
introduce an interpretation which was more or less demanded by 
their theories. And secondly, they were strangers to local traditions. 
These two facts have taken away much of the value of their spe- 
culations.^^ In this paper it is my object not so much to give the 
final word on this topic— for this there are not sufficient materials— 
as to show that the date of the Kulasekharas is after all not a settled 
fact, but that it is yet an open question, which deserves to be recon- 
sidered. 

One Kulasekhara figures as the author of the sweet devotional 
lyric, the Miihindamala, Regarding its authorship, there can, indeed^ 
be no two opinions, for the last verse explicitly says who its author 
was : 

Yasya priyau srutidharau kavilokavirau 
mitre dvijanmavaraparasavavabhutam 1 
tenambujaksacaranambujasatpadena 
mj’ncE krta krtiriyam 'k%la,kkha,re'if},a, 1| 

Tamil scholars identify this Kulasekhara with Kula.%khara Alvar : 
for, both are Vaispavites and have sung songs of devotion, and 
both hail from the royal family of Cera or Kerala. It is not, indeed, 
inconceivable that the same poet sang songs both in Samskrit and 
Tamil, only it is not usually the case, especially in old days. Again 
there has been a lot of confusion between the terms Cera and Kerala. 
True it was that at one time the two terms might have been used as 
denoting the same country, for Kerala once formed a part of the Cera 
Kingdom. But it was not always the case, and w’e know that Kerala 
is never correctly called by the term Cera after the 8th century. 
Consequently, when a poet says that he hailed from the Cera royal 
family, it need not necessarily mean that he was a Malayali. In other 
words, convincing evidence has not so far been adduced to prove the 
identity of Kulasekhara Alvar and the author of the devotional 


7id3 MM.T. Sastri’s IntroducHon to the Dramas. 

There is confusion in the consideration of the subject by Prof. S. K. 
Aiyangar : see page 41 of his ‘ Early History of Vatshmvism\ 
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lyric. From the lyric itself we get the information that he was a 
king, named Kulasekharaj and, if we may accept one of its earliest 
commentators, Kaghayananda, we can also come to the conclusion, 
that he was a king of Kerala. This work does not give ns any fur- 
ther information of a historical character. It is, however, clear that 
the sweetness of the devotional fervour running through it and the high 
temporal position of the author gave the work a phenomenal popul- 
arity, and the Vaisnavites still look upon this work as a very sacred 
book. One more legitimate inference the work yields, and that is 
that Samskrit studies were very popular in Kerala at that time and 
that our land even then produced two distinguished poets who, the 
poet-king thought, were well known enough to be remembered by pos- 
terity, even if he did not mention them by name. So far we can 
naturally infer, but anything over and above this gets within the realm 
of speculation.^® 


12 The following is a summary of Mr. M. R. R. Ayyangar’s view of this sub- 
ject, kmdly furnished ms by my colleague Mr. Ramanujachanar : ‘Fromhis own 
words we gather that Kula^ekhara Alwar was a Cera King (early half of the 8th 
century A.D.) ruling over Kongunatu from his capital town of Kolhnagar. Evid- 
ence does not warrant his being identified with a Kerala prmce, and it is quite 
significant that he has not sung in praise of any Kerala shrine 

13 The concluding verse we have quoted above offers a number of interesting 
variant readings. Instead of KaviloJcavlrau, we have also Rav%lokavirau and 
Naralokavlrau. Of these two readings the latter does not yield any sense, except 
that both were very honoured in the world. The first of these does convey a 
specific meaning : it may be taken to mean that * leaders of Raviloka ’ and Ravi- 
loka is identified with the territory round Trippumttura in the Cochin State. In 
other words, the acceptance of this reading would yield the idea that the Bhakta 
king was holding his court at this town. In the absence of any information regard- 
ing the kingdom, such an interpretation cannot be accepted for the time being. W e 
would accept the reading given above, which means the ‘ leaders of the world of 
poetry’ and this is quite suited to the context. For the king was mentioning 
them as his friends so that he might ensure some respect for his work. Though 
we have no means of definitely deciding who those poets were, the statement is 
a clear indication of the fact that at the king’s court there were two eminent 
poets, association with whom was in itself, the king believed, a sufficient hall- 
mark of poetic merit. This also yields the suggestion that Samskrit studies were 
then very popular m Kerala. Unfortunately, there is no means of deciding 
which IS the correct reading, and any inference based mainly upon an interpre- 
tation of the verse must necessarily be tentative, unless it is supported by other 
evidence. In the seconl^jados also there is a difference in reading ; some read it as 
‘ pOidrticUaravahhutcim ’ ! Evidently this reading does not give any sound sense. As 
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Coming to the work itself, one is forced to the conclusion that it 
floes not come up to the high literary standard that a pious progeny 
has always been assigning to it. It must be conceded that the 
work is pervaded by a natural simplicity and an intense devotion 
which are possibly unrivalled. These tw'o qualities, by themselves, 
uannot give it the high position that has been accorded to it by the 
youth Indian Vaisnavites, What then is the reason that has given 
it this high position ? A very interesting question no doubt. The 
spiritual and temporal position of the author may be one reason. 
Possibly this Kulasekhara, we incline to think, was the first royal 
convert to the Vaisuavite faith and the first South Indian to write a 
religious lyric in Samskrit. Such a view may go a long way to 
explain the great popularity of the work and the position it occupies 
in religious literature. It is interesting to note that the Mukunda- 
mdla IS more popular among the Vaisuavite Tamils than among 
others, probably because in it may be discerned the seeds of that 
qualified monism which it was given to Ramanuja to expound. In 
other wmrds, this work might have formed the sacred text in 
Saniskrit on which to propound a new^ school of thought. If this 
view has any pretence to correctness or acceptance, the author 
of the Mukmdamdla is the first of the Vai?navite Perumals who 
actively patronised the Vaisnavite faith to check Buddhism and 
Jainism in Kerala. This assertion of the orthodox religion on the 
[)art of the Emperor led the Buddhists to mobilise their forces, and 
this in its turn led to the blooming forth of genius of Prabhakara 


per r eading we have accepted, the term Parasava means Faricr, one of the many 
varieties of AmbalavdsiSt and this would suggest that the king had two iriends 
one a Brahmin and the other a Faner. One difficulty may be raised against the 
interpretation, the interpretation of the term SruHdliarau. A Vaner is not allowed 
to study the Vedas, and as such this adjective is inapplicable. In answer we have 
only to say that we may either assume that at that time there was not this taboo or 
accept a Um jn this expression. Sruti may be understood in the sense of the Vedas, 
and it could also be taken to mean music. The Brahmin fnend of the king was 
well-vorsed in the Vedas, while the Varier friend in music. The acceptance of 
this reading would raise one more question : Have Amhalavdm such a high an- 
tiquity ? This appears to be a serious objection, but if we may take our stand on 
tradition, we may accept a sufficiently high antiquity for them, because 
our tradition makes the Yamaka poet, Vasudeva, a NamMar, another sect of 
Amhalavdsie. It will be clear from what has been said that whatever readings 
we may accept, this last verse does not give anything historical. 
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and tlie elaboration of the Guru school of Mimamsa.^^ This view 
necessarily makes us put the author of the Mukundamdla to a period 
not later than that of Prabhakara. 

The traditions of our religious history have preserved for us two 
dates, as expressed' in the Kali chronograms, YajnastMnaMsa7nra- 
ksyam and Cittacalanam. The former of these, which works out to 
about the close of the 4th century, is reported to be the date of 
Melattol Agnihotri, the staunch supporter of the Vedic cult, and the 
Kalivdkya itself suggests that even then the Vedic religion stood in 
need of protection. In other words, Buddhism, silently advancing 
over the time-honoured Vedic religion, came to be perceptibly felt 
as its serious rival towards the close of the 4th century The second 
chronogram which works out to about the middle of the 6th century, 
records the destruction of the premier temple at Payyannur in 
north Malabar, dedicated to Varahamurti. This destruction, our 
traditions narrate, was the result of a religious schism, and it led to 
the dispersal of the orthodox Brahmins from that stronghold to the 
southern banks of the Curmka, the modern Periyar or Always river, 
where in due course were born the great pillars of Vedic religion and 
Bdndu Philosophy, I mean Prabhakara and Samkara. Our traditions 
will have it that the fundamental cause of this calamity was the 
introduction of foreigners, but they are not very clear who these 
foreigners were and where they were introduced. In the absence of 
anything definite, I incline to believe that the foreigners might 
be foreigners to our religion, and introduction, their introduction 
to our centres of worship. In other words, the whole quarrel might 
have resulted from the introduction of Buddhists into the temple or 
religions service. In the light of the preceding chronogram such an 
interpretation does not seem to be implausible. The silent spread 
of Buddhism and the appeal it always made to the masses gave it a 
great impetus, so that by about the middle of the 6th century, it got 
a crowning victory, when it brought about a cleavage in the orthodox 
fold. From this period, till about the time of the Vaisnavite 
Kulasekhara, Hinduism appears to have been in eclipse. As a 
matter of fact Hinduism got its first victory only just before the 
time of Prabhakara, who, as we shall show later, may be assigned to 
the early half of the 8th century. The spread of Buddhism led the 

14 Yidz the author’s paper on Three Great Philosophers oj Kerala\ 
published in I.H.Q., Vol. V, No. iv, pp. 676-693. 
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orthodox partj^ to mobilise their forces and try as best as they'oo^d'^ 
to check the advance of this alien religion. When they found their 
efforts unavailing, they invited from outside a number of scholars, 
SIX in number, to fight their Buddhistic antagonists All these were 
Bhattas, and this is an mdication that they were the disciples of 
Kumarilla Bhatta. The result of their work was to gradually wean 
the masses from falling away from the orthodox fold. These scholars 
met the Buddhists in argument and defeated them during the time 
of a Kulasekhara. And their most eminent disciple was the famous 
Prabhakara. In other words, this Kulasekhara appears to have 
been the first royal convert back to Hinduism and the first to 
actively espouse the Hindu cause. It is worth while to point out 
that Prabhakara was a Vaisnavite, and it is possible that his patron 
also was a Vaisnavite. Vaisnavism probably was then the most 
popular cult, thanks to the work of the Alvars As a result of 
the conversion of the Perumal and liis ardent partiality for Vaisna- 
vite Hinduism, his new faith, this Perumal lavished his patronage on 
Prabhakara and his school and at the same time founded at least 
one temple, the temple dedicated to Sri ICrs?na at Trkkula^ekhara- 
puram, a suburb of Cranganore, named after a Kulasekhara. In 
other words, a consideration of the rehgious traditions of the period 
leads one to the conclusion that the new cult had three distinct 
stages : the first was the conversion of the Emperor’s sympathy from 
Buddhism to Hinduism, by converting him into an ardent Vaisna- 
vite; the second, the popularisation of the cult and the founding of 
the Vaisnavite temples, the earliest of such temples being apparently 
the shrine at Trkkula^ekharapuram ; and last, but not least, the 
foundiiag of the mutt at Kumblam, a village about six miles from 
Kmakulam, for the intensive study of the Vedas and the Sastras. 
The first President of this mutt was Prabhakara who acclaims a 
Kulasekhara as his patron , and when we know that Prabhakara is 
before Sankara and not far separated from him, we feel we are more 
or less on safe ground, when we say that our Kulasekhara must have 
lived during the closing decades of the 7th century and the opening 
decades of the 8th century. This date is also borne out by the fact 
that sometime at this period there were come into the land some 
Buddhists from China in case we assign this period to Kula^ek- 


15 Vide paper referred to in Note 14. 
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hara, these pilgrims might be identified with LTsing and Hioneii 
Tsang. In other words, we shall not be far wrong if we assume that 
with the close of the 7th century there began a revival of Vedic 
studies under the lead of the newly introduced Vaisnavite cult, which 
in its turn led before long to the complete overthrow of the 
Buddhistic religion, thanks to the founding of numerous Visuu 
temples and the famous mutt at Kumblam for the intensive study of 
the Mimamsa Sastra The author of the Mukundamdla,, we believe, 
was the father of the revival of Hinduism. He was the first king to 
write the devotional lyric in Samskrit and to actively espouse the 
Hindu cause, and probably the first to build a number of Visnu 
temples and to found the Mimamsic Mutt at Kumblam under the 
presidency of Prabhakara for the furtherance of the exegetical and 
ritualistic studies. 

Prabhakara is one of the most elusive figures in the whole range 
of Samskrit literature. Scholars who have tried to fix him up are 
sharply divided into two camps, some assigning him to the pre- 
Kumarilla period and others to the post-Kumarilla period. Our 
traditions are unanimous in maintaining that Prabhakara was the 
disciple of the six Bhattas invited to Kerala to check the advance of 
Buddhism, These Bhattas were the disciples of KumMlla and these 
were the first to introduce the Kumarilla system of Mimamsic 
Philosophy, one eminent follower of which school was Saktibhadra, 
the author of the drama, CuMmani, and contemporary of Samkara 
If our traditions may be believed, one more direct disciple of 
Kumarilla lived to be the direct disciple of Samkara, I mean Mandana 
Mi^ra, the later Sure^vara. A reconciliation of these is not im- 
possible if we suppose that Kumarilla lived to a long age and that 
Maridana Misra was the last of his disciples. This is a very fairly 
feasible position, and it explains also why Prabhakara could expound 
a new system. In other words, Prabhakara was able to expound the 
new creed, because even Kumarilla and his first batch of students 
had not yet been able to establish their new view. That one is the 
disciple of another does not necessarily mean that the disciple must 
be younger; thus Padmapada and Sure^vara and Saktibhadra are 
necessarily older than Samkara himself. It is, therefore, quite possi- 
ble that Prabhakara and Kumarilla were almost of the same age and 
both of them died before Samkara must have come into the arena. 
Not only that, if we may attach any weight to the remarks of 



fiamkara, it is also reasonable to suppose that Kumarilla must have 
died before Prabhakara, because ^amkara is more wroth with Prabha- 
kara than with Kumarilla. He is unsparing so far as Prabhakara ^ 
concerned, probably because he was as good as his contemporary 
and also hailed from the same grdmam}^ The date of Samkara has 
been fixed with a fair degree of certainty to the cdose of the Sth 
century and that means we may assign Prabhakara to the opening 
years of the same century. Kumarilla might have passed away 
about the middle of the period, and Mandana, a latter-day disciple, 
could liave lived to become the disciple of Samkara and to live even 
after him, especially because the latter had but a short span of life. 
The same view is still further borne out by the fact that Sakti- 
hhadi'a, a disciple of Samkara, was a follower of the Kumarilla 
school, and this means that he must also have been connected with 
the original Bhiittas who came and introduced the Mimamsa 
Philosophy into Kerala I would, therefore, believe that Sakti- 
bhadra was the last of the disciples of the Bhattas, while Prabhakara 
belonged to the first batch. And this view again suggests the first 
half of the Hth century as the date of Prabhakara. 

Now to sum up : the Vai?navite Perumal of Kerala, the author 
of the Muhmdamdla, was the first to assert himself against the rise 
of tlio Buddhists : he espoused the Vai^navite cult, composed a sweet 
lyric, built Vaisnavito temples and patronised the revival of yamskrit 
studies in the land which led to the discovery of the genius of 
Prabhakara, and this Perumal must have graced the tkone m the 
last decades of the 7th and the early decades of the Sth bentury. 

Now wo shall proceed to the consideration of the other Kula- 
sekharas. Vasudeva, the author of the Yudhisthm^V^jayam, men- 
tions a Kula^Sekhara as his patron, and traditions make Lilasuka a 
contemporary of a Kula^ekhara. The date of Lilasuka can with 
some amount of certainty be fixed, for our traditions make him the 
contemporary of Samkara and the successor of Suresvara on the 
pontifical throne at Tekke Madham at Triohur. In other words, he 
may bo assigned to the latter half of the 8th century. The opening 


(yrawam meaus a Unitary Brahmin Colony. There were originally 64 
such gr^mms in Kerala, 32 in Maknad and 32 in Xukmad, and every Namputiri 
must belong to one or other of the first 32 grmmu. One such gmmm is 
Panmj^r grmam, and both PrabhSkara and Samkara belong to this gramam. 
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words of his Karndmrtam suggest that he was the disciple of 
Vasudeva : Cf . 

cintamarur jayati somagirirgururme 
siksagumsca bhagavan sikhipiucamaulih | 

The second pdda has a Siesa, and here one may find a veiled 
reference to a Vasudeva, from whom Lilasuka learnt his worldly lore. 
Siksaguru refers to the teacher who taught him worldly lore and so 
the Guru referred to in the first Pdda must be the spiritual Guru. 
If such an interpretation may be accepted, it would mean that 
Vasudeva and Lilasuka stand in the relation of Guru and Sisya, and 
this would suggest that the Kulasekhara who was the patron of 
Vasudeva and of Lilasuka was one and the same and that this 
Kulasekhara must have lived in the middle decades of the 8th 
century so that Lilasuka might continue to live in the opening 
decades of the 9th century. And be it noted that this Kulasekhara 
cannot be brought down to the eighties of the century for at the time 
of the birth of ^amkara, the king of the country was Raja-Raj a, as 
mentioned in the ^anhardcdryacaritam, while during the heyday of 
his greatness the king was Raja^ekhara,^® a great poet and dramatist. 
This would mean that the patron of Vasudeva and Lilasuka must be 
put down to middle decades of the 8th century. 

It would be interesting to inquire if the patron of Vasudeva and 
the author of the Mukundamdla could be identical. The necessary 
interrelation between the various authors we have mentioned makes 
this identification rather difidcult. And secondly that would again 
suggest that the country was ruled over by tire same king for more 
than half a century, something that is improbable. We would, 
therefore, keep the author and the patron Kulasekharas separate, 
assigning the earlier to the earlier, and the latter to the middle, 
decades of the 8th century. There is also one more argument which 
necessitates such an assumption as we shall presently show. 

We have tried to locate five Kulasekharas and these have 
resolved themselves into two monarchs. We shall now proceed to 
locate the dramatist Kulasekhara. He has been the subject of a 
lot of discussion and various dates have been assigned to him, rang- 

I'l Vide my paper on The thne great Pkbloaophsrs of Kerala, Vide Note 14, 

18 Which are the works he wrote remains yet to be discovered or identified. 
Has he anything to do with the dramatist or the Alamkarika RSjaiekhara ? 
The question remains to be considered and this ushers in another hterary 
problem. 
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ing from the 10th to the 12th century. The 10th century-and- 
after view was first suggested by the late lamented MM G. Sastri 
and this view has gained strength by the acceptance of the same by 
Prof. Keith.^® In the light of the internal evidence furnished by the 
works themselves, this date cannot be accepted, and, not only that, 
MM. Sastri’s date has no conclusive arguments to support it, except 
his fondness for his own Bhasa theory. 

From the prologue of Kula^ekhara’s dramas it will be found 
that the poets then familiar and popular in Kerala were Sudraka, 
Kalidasa, Harsa and Dandin,^“ while the poets Bhasa, Bhava- 
bhuti and Saktibhadra were unknown to him. The absence of refer- 
ence to Bhasa is inexcusable, if his works were known to him, and 
these works were popular on our stage. In view of the reference to 
Dandin and Har§a, the absence of reference to Bhavabhiiti gives us 
the latest limit to the date of this author, all the more so because 
there was some sort of intellectual intercourse between the North 
and the South of India after the time of iSamkara. Similarly the 
absence of all reference to Saktibhadra gives us the earliest limit, 
^aktibhadra indirectly claims that he was the first South Indian to 
write a Samskrit drama, and his drama Cudamani has been very 
popular on our stage, If Kula§ekhara lived after the time of Sakti- 
bhadra, surely he should have referred to the first Samskrit drama- 
tist of Kerala— a dramatist not the least important, even when we 
regard him from the purely aesthetic point of view. This absence of 
reference to him can, therefore, mean only one thing, namely that 
Kula^ekhara lived before ^aktibhadra became well known. It is also 
very strange that Saktibhadra should have suggested that he was 
the first South Indian dramatist if KulaSekhara had lived before him. 
Himself a MalayaU, he could not have said thus, if, when he wrote 
his drama, the dramas of Kulaiekhara were popular. The only 
possible method of reconciling the two positions would be to assume 
that the two dramatists were contemporaries, Kula^ekhara older and 
Saktibhadra younger. And they may have written their dramas 
abnost at the same time. Possibly Saktibhadra, being diffident of 
his own merits, did not care to announce his work : that had to be 

13 I.H.Q. A reply to Prof. Keith (YUe Note 6). The date of the dramatist 
is discussed in detail in that paper. 

20 The context suggests that Dandin is a dramatist— a new piece of 
information. 

14 
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done by the great Samkara kimself, if we may believe our traditions. 
We know that Saktibhadra lived to be a disciple of Samkara and 
that gives us his date. And since during the time of Samkara the 
sovereigns were Raja Raja and Rajasekhara, this Kulasekhara must 
be anterior to him. In other words, we assign the dramatist 
Kulasekhara to the middle of the 8th century and he must have 
lived before 788 A.D. As regards the argument that the dramatist 
Kulasekhara’ s contemporary quotes from the Dasarupaka, the answer 
is that it is a myth invented by MM. G Sastri to support his Bhasa 
theory. 

Kow that we have to assign the dramatist to the middle of the 
8th centuryj it is but reasonable to identify him with the patron of 
Vasudeva And as for the identification of this Kulasekhara with 
the author of the Mukundamala^ it will be seen that the style of 
the two writers presents an insurmountable difficulty. There is 
absolutely nothing in common between the natural simplicity of the 
lyric and the chaste elegance of the dramas. The two reveal two 
distinct hands. 

The discipline that we have introduced into the problem of 
the Kulasekharas from the traditional and literary points of view 
resolves the six Kulasekharas into two : the author of the devotional 
lync and the dramatist, who come one after another with or without 
an interregnum, but more or less close upon each other. Both 
were devout Vai§navites and both gave a powerful impetus to the 
revival of Hinduism which, springing from the greatest Bhaktayogin, 
Kulasekhara, and passmg through the hands of the Karma-yogin, 
Prabhakara, reached its climax in the hands of Samkara, the great- 
est Jfianyogin that the world has over produced. 

Enough has been said in the course of the paper to show that 
this century was a century of great literary revival. Both the 
Kulasekharas were great patrons of Hterature : the regal munificence 
of the former was enjoyed by the Bhaftas and Prabhakara, while 
at the court of the latter lived Somagiri, Vasudeva and Lila^uka. 
Besides these royal proteges, there were at least two great poets, 
Lak^mldasa and Saktibhadra. And the closing years of the century 
ushered in the great master-mind of India, the venerable Samkara, 
and his disciples. It would thus be seen that the 8th century is a 
great century for us so far as the development of Samskrit literature 
is concerned. 



NEW LIGHT ON THE GEPTA ADMINISTRATIVE SYSTEM 
-THE SIGNIFICANCE AND APPLICATION OF THE TERM 

kumaramatya. 


De. D. N. Ghoshai, M.A., Ph.D., 

Pmidency College, Calcutta. 

Of the administrative terms met with for the first time in the 
records of the Gupta Emperors, that of KumammMya is one of the 
most important. It has been usually interpreted to mean ‘ minister 
of the Crown-Prince', ’ although there has been forthcoming® 
another explanation of it as ‘ one who has been in the service of 
the king from the time when lie was a boy.’ Both these explanations 
are etymologically correct, the former evidently taking the term to 
be a tatpurusa compound, while the latter understands it as a 
karamadkaraya, and is supported by the parallel from Kimardtlhyd- 
paka (Monier-Williams’s Diet., 1909, s.v.) meaning ‘ a teacher while 
■still a youth’. The former explanation, however, is not only more 
natural but is historically the only correct one, as the title rw/amaw 
(Sans, rajSmtya) is found already in the records of the Satavahana 
period in Western India.® But whatever the etymological or 
historical origin of the term might have been, its true import 
in the Gupta administrative system can only be understood in 
the light of the context in which it occurs in the documents 
of this period. In the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta * 
the praeasti is said to have been composed by Hari?ena, the 
sandhivigrahika bmdrdmtya and mhMaiij,dm/iyaha, who was a 


1 Cf. Fleet (Oil, III, p. I6n), ‘ Councillor of the Ctown-Prmcs ’ ; Bloch (A.S.B., 
1903-4, p. 103), ‘ Prince's Minister’; Marshall (A.S.R., 191 1-12, p. 52), ‘ Councillor of 
the heir-apparent’ ; Beni Prasad [The State Ancient India, p. 296), 'minister 
of the Prince-viceroy '. It is unnecessary to take senous notice of Prof. Bhandar- 
kar’s tr. (El, XT, p. 1 76n) as ‘ the princes, the noble lords ’. 

t Bloch in El, X, p. 50. 

3 Cf. the Naaik Cave inscription (El, VIII, 8, No. 19) recording a donation by 
the daughter of a rayamaca, 

♦ Fleet, on, III, No. 1. The words in the original are etao-ca havyam eshS- 
mva blta^rahapaddnan dasaeya samlpa^ariaarppan-anugrcih'Omitiia-mat^— 
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servant of the Emperor and whose intellect had been awakened by 
constant attendance on His Majesty. Another inscription^ records 
a gift by a mantrikumdrdmatya, who afterwards became also a 
mahdbalddhikrta and who was the son of a mantrihumdrdmatya of 
Chandragupta II. In these cjases evidently the kumardmdtya was an 
ofi&cer of the Crown (not ‘ a Councillor of the Crown-Prince and the 
examples show how he could rise to the high oflSces of Foreign 
minister, Commander-in-Chief and State Councillor. We might 
suppose that hke the amdtya of the Arthasastra and the ‘ caste ’ of 
' councillors and assessors ’ described by Megasthenes, though not 
to the same extent, the kwmrdnidtya of the Gupta period was the 
title of a generic class of officials, out of whom were selected the 
high officers of State. 

Another aspect of the kuimrdmdtya^s functions is shown by the 
evidence of the copperplate inscriptions of the Gupta Emperors in 
North Bengal and the clay-seals of the same period that have been 
discovered on the site of ancient Vai^ali in North Bihar. The Damo- 
darpuT plates Nos. I and II belonging to the reign of Knmaragupta 1, 
and beaxmg dates corresponding to 443444 and 449-50 A.C. refer 
themselves to a time when the u'parika Mahdrdfa Jayadatta was 
goveimng the province [bhukti) of Pundravardhana and the kumdrd- 
mdtya Vetravarman appointed by him was administering the office 
of the District head-quarters in the Kotivar§a District (visaya). Two 
other records of the same group, Nos. IV and V, belonging to the 
reigns of Budhagupta and Bhanu (1 ) gupta show that in their time, 
while the Pun^avardhana provmce was governed by an wpanka 
rmhdrd^a^ the administration of the Kotivarsa district was carried 
on by a visaya'paii and an dynktaka respectively.^ It thus appears 
that in the province of North Bengal the kumdrdmdtya was carrying 
on those functions which were afterwards entrusted tO' the visayapati 
and should indeed have been normally reserved for the latter, namely 
that of administering the district in subordination to the provincial 
governor. 

The evidence of the Basarh seals belonging to the same period 
shows that in the neighbouring province of Tirabhukti the kumard- 
mdtya was likewise entrusted with the district administration in 
subordination to the provincial governor called upanka. Thus in 


I EI^ X, 15. 


2 See El, XV, No 7 for reference. 
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Bloch’s descriptive list of these seals ^ No. 20 (represented by two 
specimens) reads 

' Tirahhikty-uparih-ddhiharanasya ’ 
while No 22 (of which there are six specimens) reads : — 

‘ Tira-kumdrdmdty-adMkarana 

On the analogy of the Damodarpnr plates Nos. I and II above- 
mentioned we may take them to refer respectively to the uparika in 
charge of the Tlrabhiikti province and the humdrdmdtya stationed 
at the district head- quarters called Tira. Of a somewhat peculiar 
character is the seal No. 200 in Spooner’s descriptive list of clay 
seals discovered by him subsequently at Basarh.^ On it are written 
in characters of the 4th or 5th century A.C. the words : — 

Vaimlindma hunde humdrdmdtyddhikaranasya. 

This may be translated as * of the office of the humdrdmdtya at 
the Kurida called Vaisali’, but of the place indicated by the phrase 
Vaimlindma kunda we cannot form any idea. 

We may now proceed to consider the significance of the legends 
on certain other seals found by Bloch in the course of his excavations 
at Basarh. In Bloch’s classified list to which reference has been 
made above Nos. 4, 5 and probably 9 bear the legend : — 

* Ywardja-pddlya-kumdrdmdty-ddhihara'nu\ 
and Nos. 6 and 7 have — 

‘ ^rl-yuvardjd-bhaUaraka-pddlya-humdrdmdty-ddhikar^asya * 
while No. 8 reads — 

‘ 8r%~paramahhaUdraka-pdd%ya-himdrdrmty-ddUkararpa.^ ® 

These legends were translated by Bloch respectively as follows : — 

‘ His Highness, the Yuvaraja, the Chief of Princes’ Ministers’, 
‘ (Seal) of His Highness, the illustrious Yuvaraja and Bhattaraka, 
the Chief of Princes’ Ministers ’ and * His Highness, the illustrious 
Paramabhattaraka, the Chief of Princes’ Ministers’, These versions 
are contrary to the rules of grammatical construction and the 
accepted meanings of the terms in question. AdUkarava is a well- 
known term meaning a Court of Justice or an office and is not 

1 A S.R., 1903-4, p. 109. 2 A.S.R., 1913-U, p. 134. 

3 Op. sit., pp. 107-8. 
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synonymous with adhikrta, Yuvaraja and hhattaraka are not tw^o 
independent words, but evidently form one and the same compound. 
Yuvardja-pddlya and paramabhattdraka pddiya are not nouns in the 
nominative case but adjectival formations. Another explanation of 
the three legends above-mentioned has been presented by the late 
Mr. R. D. Banerjee m the course of his Manindra Chandra Nandi 
Lectures at the Benares University. He takes ' pdda ’ (m the singu- 
lar) to mean ' equal to ’ and Yuvardja-bhattdraka to signify ‘ the real 
heir-apparent^ as distinguished from the Yuvardjas who were 'the 
younger princes of the royal family’. From this he concludes that 
' some of the kumdrdmdtyas were held to be equal in rank to the 
princes of the blood-royal ’ and others were held to be ' equal to the 
heir of the Emperor’, while others again were 'equal in rank to 
His Majesty the Emperor This explanation is open to the foUow^- 
ing objections : — 

(1) The termination pdda (in the plural) is a well-known 

honorific designation added to the names or titles of 
persons. No authority has been cited to illustrate the 
use of pdda (in the singular) m the sense of ' kalpa ’ 
which by the way means ‘ a little less than ’ and not 
‘ equal to as understood by Mr. Banerjee. 

(2) Even if we could understand the termination pdda in 

Mr. Banerjee’s sense, the compound Yumrdjapddlya- 
kumdrdmdty-ddhikarana cannot mean ' (Of) the office 
of the kumdrdmdtya equal in rank to the Yuvaraja 
for the affix chha (lya) has always a possessive sense. 

(3) The distinction drawn between Yuvaraja and Yuvaraja- 

bhattdmka has not the slightest evidence in its favour. 
Yuvaraja by itself, always means the ‘ Crown-Prince’. 
It is natural to take Yuvardja-hhattdraka, ‘ the lord, the 
Crown-Prince ’ as an expanded form of the simple term 
Yuvaraja. 

(4) The conclusion to which Mr. Banerjee’s arguments lead 

him, namely that certain Kumdrdmdiyas were equal in 
rank even to the Emperor — a fact which he himself 
admits to be unparalleled in the history of ancient or 
modem times — is enough to prove the untenahleness 
of his interpretation. 

What then, is the meaning of the three seal-legends that we are 
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now considering Probably the clue is furnished by the inscription 
on one of the seals discovered by Sir John Marshall at Bhita 
in 1911-12,^ which reads 

MaJidhapah-mahadaTj^^ndyaka’Visnurahsita-pdddnudhydta- 
humdrdmdty-ddhkaramsya . 

The term pdddnudhydta is regularly used in the Ancient Indian 
mseriptions to indicate the relation of a feudatory or an official 
to his suzerain, or that of a son or younger brother to his superior.- 
As in this case the first sense is out of the question and the second 
IS improbable. We have to apply the last meaning. Thus the 
whole inscription would probably mean that the kumdrdmatya in 
question was the son of Visnuraksita, the Chief Cavalry Officer and 
Commander-in-chief. Evidently the humdrdrmtya thought his office 
to be so unimportant that he preferred to be known even in his 
official capacity by his relationship to his father who held a dis- 
tinguished position. If this argument has any weight, it follows 
that the legends Yuvaraja^padlya-humardmatyddhiharari^a and the 
like on the Basarh seals refer similarly to the humdrdmdtyas who 
were related probably as sons to the Crown-Prince and the 
Emperor. 

A few references in the inscriptions of the sixth and seventh 
centuries enable us to trace the application of the term kmidrd- 
maty a in the period of decline and fall of the Gnpta Empire. The 

232 G.E. 

Amauna plate of the Maharaja Nandana of ^ introduces us 

551-2 A.C. 

to a prince who styles himself deva-guru-pdddnudhydta-'kfwmdrdmdtya. 
The omission of all references to the name of the paramount sover- 
eign shows that in the find-spot of the inscription (comprised within 
the modern Gaya district) he reigned practically as an independent 
sovereign, while his use of the well-known official designation of the 
Gupta period probably shows that like the Nawab Viziers of Oudh 
during the decline of the Mughal Empire, he retained the official 
title which had belonged to his ancestors under the Gupta Em- 
perors. More significant, still, is the evidence of the record of 
Lokanatha, who reigned in East Bengal in the latter half of the 
seventh century A.C. probably as a feudatory of the later Guptas.'^ 


1 1911-12, p. 52. 

3 El, X, 12. 


2 Cf. Fleet, CII, III, p. 17n2. 
4 El, XV, 19. 
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In this case the seal attached to the copperplate bears in characters 
of the Gupta period the legend — 

Kumdramdfyddh ilcaranasya 

while alongside is written in characters of the seventh century — 

Lokandihasya. 

Probably the explanation is to be found in the fact that the 
ancestors of Lokanatha had served as Kumdramdtyas under the 
Gupta Emperors and that long afterwards when their descendants 
assumed practical independence they continued to use not only the 
title but even the identical seals of the earlier period. 



THE KOSAR . THEIR PLACE IN SOUTH INDIAN 
HISTORY. 

(A SUMMAEY.) 

V. R. R. Ramchandea Dikshitab, 

De-pt. of Indian History and Archxology, Madras University. 

There are a nurnher of stanzas in the Sangam works which men- 
tion a class of people known as the Kosar who were lovers of truth 
and justice. The term KoSar admits of different interpretations and 
if it could mean a trihe it is likely that it was a foreign tribe different 
from the Tamils. Various conjectures have been made in this direc- 
tion, The Ko^ar have been identified with the Yavanas or the 
Creeks, the Kushans, the Satpute families of several castes near 
Poona, the Pallavas of Kafici, the Sathiamangalam Tamil Brahmans 
known as Brhat-carana, the Vadugar, consisting of Telugus, Kanna- 
das and Tulus, the Kongas and the Gangas and so on. There is still 
further interpretation that there were different classes of the Kosar. 
Yet another ingenious explanation is that it refers to titles of offices 
like judges, commanders of the army, etc. The same vagueness attends 
the location of the territory occupied by their kingdom. 

A re-examination of the whole question shows that the Kosar 
whatever be their origin, became Tamilized in course of time by 
marriage and other alliances with the three Tamil kingdoms, the 
Cola, Cera and the Pandya. These three kingdoms find distinct 
mention in the Tolkappiyam, the earliest extant work of the Tamils. 
From this it is evident that the K5§amadu did not exist in the time 
of Tolkappiyanar. Later on, in connection with the dedication of the 
temple to Pattinidevi, the epic Silappadikdram mentions the kings of 
the five kingdoms who erected temples and celebrated festivals in her 
honour. These kingdoms are the Papdya, Cola, Kerala, Kongu and 
Ceylon. It is interesting to compare these with those in the inscrip- 
tions of A^oka. According to the latter, five independent kingdoms 
existed on the southern frontier of the Mauryan Empire. These are 
the Pandya, Cola, Satyaputra, Keralaputra and Tamraparni. We 
easily identify the Kerajaputras with the Ceras, and the Tamraparni 
with Ceylon. What is left is the Satyaputras and we have to take it 
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that these are no other than the Kosar of the Kongunadu. Why 
Asoka names them Satyaputras is evident from the Kosar being desig- 
nated by the epithets like the nanmolik- kosar, onru-mojh kosar and 
so on. This quite fits in with the literal meaning of the term Satya- 
putras which is, the sons of truth. 

Though branches of this tribe came to be settled in different parts 
of the Tamil country, still the Satyaputra kingdom was the Tulu or 
Tuluva land of which the present Mangalore was possibly the centre 
extending from the Malabar coast, and to the north of the ancient 
Cera kingdom. Thus occasional but welcome glimpse we get of the 
Far South of the ancient Indian continent from north Indian epi- 
graphy. 
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THE NEED FOR MUSEUMS OF ART IN INDIA. 
Ajit Ghose, M.A. 


RmarlcahU growth of Museums of Art m the present century 

The remarkable growth of new museums has been one of the out- 
standing features in the cultural life of the nations of the w^est in the 
present century. Indeed the development of museums in Europe and 
America can be truly said to have been phenomenal. Although in 
England the movement has made good progress, that country has 
been outstripped by both Germany and the United States. For Ger- 
many, that land of museums, it has been claimed that judged by the 
number and variety of its museums, it stands at the head of all 
countries of the world. As regards museums of art, from personal 
experience 1 can say that those who visit the United States cannot 
fail to be struck by the amazing number of its museums. Every city 
seems to have its museum and not infrequently there are several. 
Instances are not rare where people of culture in other countries 
know the name of a city only through its being associated with some 
great art museum. When recently the Director of the British 
Museum wrote that America has nearly a thousand museums, the 
President of the Metropolitan Museum of New York gently took him 
to task by saying that the number was not quite a thousand but in 
effect he said that it was something very near it. 

Reasons for the development of the Museum idea in the United States 

During a recent visit to America I was vividly impressed not 
only by the number of the museums of art, but by the imposing digni- 
ty of the buildings in which they are housed, the magnificent coUections 
they enshrme and which are being added to from day to day and 
week to week, the efficient organisations which foster them and 
above all the marvellous public spirit to which they owe not merely 
their origin but their wonderful vitality and I often asked myself : 
What is the reason for this remarkable spread of the museum idea in 
this great free country ? The answer is : It is the recognition by the 
most progressive people of the world at the present day that mu- 
seums are a great force in the life of the nation— a powerful factor in 
its cultural uplift. I have been saddened by the reflection that this 
idea has not yet been realised in this land of ours. ; 
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Unifying influence of Museums of Art 
I believB it is Sir Frederick Kenyon who ha.? said that one of the 
chief reasons for the rapid growth of the museum movement in the 
United States was the recognition of the fact that museums of 
art were of immense service to the nation for the purpose of so mould- 
ing the children of the various nationalities which constitute the 
population of the United States that they would grow up with the 
pride of consciousness that they were all American citizens. If it be 
true that such a purpose can be served by museums of art in America, 
■a similar purpose could be served equally well by museums of art in 
that federated India, which, it is hoped, will be an accomplished fact 
m the near future. 

Absence of public spirit in India in respect of Museums 
In India the number of museums is very small — in fact less than 
^fty. In nearly all cases they owe their origm not to public spirited 
•donations and subscriptions but to the initiative of the state and it is 
the state which maintains them. We have seen within the last three 
decades universities springing up m different provinces and a few of 
“these have been found-ed by private munificence but so far as muse- 
ums are concerned, such munificence has been singularly behindhand. 
Within the last thirty years only about half a dozen new museums 
have been built, and only one, which, it is hoped, will become a real 
museum of Indian art. It would hardly be overstating facts to say 
that all the older museums are more or less in a state of stagnation. 
In fact both the state and the public have utterly failed to recognise 
the importance of museums and to do their duty by them. 

Museums of Art in America are the result of public spirited 
endeavours 

In the United States the only museums under state control are 
those under the Smithsonian Institution (which itself is the outcome 
of a princely benefaction by an Englishman). The great museums 
of art depend not on the state or the civic authorities but nearly al- 
ways on the public spirit of citizens. Men who have made fortunes 
give generously of their wealth, help museums to make costly acqui- 
sitions, very often place their most valued treasures on loan m muse- 
ums and not seldom bequeath them to such institutions, while not a 
■day passes but some cherished object becomes the property of a 
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museum by gift from its owner. In England, too, a very great deal 
has been done for museums, even from the earliest days of such insti- 
tutions, by private benefactors. 

What the Metropolitan Museum of Art has achieved 

On the occasion of the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Ai’t of New York, the President of the Mu- 
seums Association of Great Britain sent a congratulatory message, in 
the course of which he said; ‘The remarkable achievements of the 
Metropolitan Museum, its marvellous growth, and the high value of 
its educational work are known to the whole world ; the support which 
it has received from the citizens of New York and other benefactors 
has ox cited the admiration and envy of kindred institutions in other 
(ioimtricB ; the magnificence of its collections is only equalled by the 
abundant use which is made of these treasures. We realise that the 
euterpriso and activity of its officers and staff have enabled the eollec- 
iions to oxort a profound influence in the intellectual development 
of the great city to which it belongs.’ These are high words of praise, 
which, however, do no more than set out truthfully what the Metro- 
politan Museum stands for and the support it receives from the en- 
lightened citizens of New York. When will any of our Indian mu- 
HDums be worthy of receiving a similar tribute ? Yet sixty years ago 
when this groat institution was founded it took two years to collect 
$250, dOO with which to make a start. To-day the cost of admini- 
stratinn alone of the Metropolitan Museum is over $1,636,472 annual- 
ly and it has a yearly income of over $500,000 consecrated solely to 
purchascH. It receives a civic grant of $479,112; it realises in sub- 
Hcriptiom from its members $140,960 and from the sale of publica- 
tiims, including photographs and casts, and from fees received for 
various semcoH $73,802.05. 

Wluit public spirit cxin accomplish shown by the Boston Museum 

Although tlie Metropolitan Museum receives a handsome contri- 
bution from tJie city budget, all museums in the United States are 
not equally fortunate. The second largest museum for example, the 
Museum of Fine Arts of Boston, receives no grant from civic funds. 
Yet the Boston Museum levies no toll on the public in the shape of 
entrance foes as some of the continental museums do— the Louvre for 
instance. A little over a decade ago, the President of the Boston 
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Museum wrote : ‘ Although unaided by State or City let us not, at 
least in these days, sell the service that it is possible for the museum 
to render Let us swing the doors wide open and make the entrance 
as free as is the entrance to the parks of a great city. As they give 
the beauty of nature, let us see to it that the museum gives as far as 
in it lies the beauty of art Let us make that beauty free to all.’ 

Ancemic condition of Mnseums in India 

I have before me the annual reports of the leading museums in 
India. The total expenditure of aU the museums in India is a very 
small fraction of the expenditure on any one of the great art 
museums whether of America or of England or of France, and the 
total amount spent on new acquisitions is even less. Yet nearly a 
million and a half people visit the Indian Museum at Calcutta annu- 
ally, over half a milhon the Lahore Museum, and about the same 
number the other important provincial museums. And what is the 
amount of educational work that these museums are doing ? Of 
course by educational work of museums is not meant that formal in- 
struction which schools and colleges impart. Barring a few public 
lectures and special days for University students in some of them, 
the museums are doing nothing. For want of proper financial aid 
the staff is nearly everywhere inadequate. In not a few instances al- 
ready overworked heads of art schools are placed in charge of mu- 
seums as honorary curators. This is unfair both to them and to the 
museums. In exceptional cases only have such individuals by their 
untiring energy built up important collections, but generally they are 
so handicapped that the museums are unable to function properly. 
Most museums have no proper catalogues and in many instances 
there are no labels even on exhibits. 

Universities and Art Education 

Unlike our Indian universities, western universities are more and 
more realising the importance of art studies. The educational signi- 
ficance of such studies was recently pointed out by the Chairman of 
the Commission of Fine Aits at Washington at the opening session of 
the twenty-first Convention of the American Federation of Arts, and 
the quotation he gave from the unpublished writings of Charles Eliot 
Norton furnishes such a cogent argument for the inclusion of art stud- 
ies in the university curriculum that I make no apology for repro- 
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ducing it here: ‘In a complete scheme of University studies, the 
history of the Fine Arts in their relation to social progress, to gener- 
al culture, and to literature, should find a place, not only because 
architecture, sculpture and painting have been, next to literature, the 
most important modes of expression of the sentiments, beliefs and 
opinions of men, but also because they afford evidence, often in a 
more striking and direct manner than literature itself, of the moral 
temper and mtellectual culture of the various races by whom they 
have been practised, and thus become the most effective aids to the 

proper understanding of history We need to quicken the 

sense of connection between the present generation and the past ; to 
develop the conviction that culture is but the name for that inheri- 
tance, alike material and moral, that we have received from our pre- 
decessors, and which we are to transmit with such addition as we can 
make to it, to our -succesBors ’ The importance of the museum as a 
factor in education has been recognised by many well-known universi- 
ties by associating with themselves museums. As notable examples of 
university museums, the great museum of Pennsylvania University 
at Philadelphia and the Fogg Art Museum at Cambridge, Mass., 
may be cited. Of the latter it has been said : ‘ The buildmg is more 
than a museum ; lectures, research, drawing, painting, all the varied 
functions of the Department of Fine Arts of Harvard University ’ 
are ‘ carried on within it. The controlling desire is to have represen- 
tative works of art immediately available for study and this aim has 
been achieved in method and materiaU. 

Our present day education in India has made us even more 
materialistic than the west. We have eyes only for our narrow 
material wants. The spiritual side of our nature has become dulled. 
This was strikingly shown in the course of a debate in the U. P. 
Legislative Council in 1 927 on a motion to establish an Art Gallery in 
Lucknow, when the argument advanced against it that carried most 
weight was that it was an unnecessary luxury. The west, however, 
has now been convinced that art galleries and museums far from 
being luxuries are as necessary as colleges and universities for na- 
tional uplift. Truly has it been said that ‘ on every occasion the 
effect of a proposed measure on the soul and spirit must be taken 
into account as well as the effect on the purse 
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Need for comprehensive Museums of Art 

I have made the subject of my presidential address the need for 
museums of art and not the need for museums of Eine Arts advisedly. 
The museum of the future will be a comprehensive art museum. All 
arts, whether the so-called Fine Arts or the so-called Industrial Arts, 
which express beauty and inspire a love of beauty deserve to be hon- 
oured by us. It may be remarked here that though one very im- 
portant museum in America is styled a Museum of Fine Arts, it is 
really a very comprehensive museum of art. Recent institutions 
have nearly all adopted the designation of Museum of Art. 

The modern conception of a museum of art is not that of a store- 
house of ‘learned curiosities ’ as Dr. Johnson described it,— an x^Ljaib 
Ghar or Jadu Ghar— a wonder house, as it is called in India, through 
which people will walk with wondering eyes but vacant minds, but of 
‘ a more or less complete collection of objects illustrative of the his- 
tory of art in all its branches from the earliest beginnings to the pre- 
sent time, which should serve not only for the instruction and enter- 
tainment of the people, but should also show to the students and 
artisans of every branch of industry in the high and acknowledged 
standards of form and colour, what the past had accomplished ’ for 
them not to imitate but to emulate and excel. In our country there 
is urgent need for reawakening the sense of beauty which now seems 
to be slumbering. Yet in this land before the degradation of Indian 
art was wrought by a new materialistic spirit with its accompaniment 
of degeneration of the public taste, the artistic sense of its people had 
produced m past times splendid works which have aroused the ad- 
miration of the most critical peoples of the world. Only museums of 
art can and will help to resuscitate not only the sesthetic sense but 
the dormant creative power of the nation by that educational work 
which they alone can carry ou. But a museum of art is not only a 
living inspiration in art but it unfolds the whole history of mankind 
and the development of the civilisation of the world. Art is limitless 
in time and knows no geographical bounds. So it has been truly 
said that it is only by ‘ the juxtaposition of arts of different kinds 
and different times and different countries that true art can be seen 
and that beauty of aU kinds can find its inspiration\ Thus museums 
of art constitute a real fellowship of aU nations. The spirit that art 
embodies is indispensable for the highest welfare of every nation. 
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The museum of art is the greater university to which we pass through 
the portals of our schools and colleges to find that ‘ joy and inspira- 
tion which only beauty can give and which will guide us on our way 
to the fuller life of useful citizens of the world. Art has a human 
interest for all. It is not something which one goes to satisfy a 
curiosity by looking at , it is something to be absorbed into one’s 
daily life. It is the connection between art and life which should be 
brought home to everyone. The aim of every museum of art should 
be not to segregate art within its walls but ‘to distribute art 
through life 

Museum purposes 

In the present conception of museum purposes what is of para- 
mount interest is service to the community as opposed to the old 
conception that the raison d^ifre of museums was the preservation 
and exhibition of objects. Unfortunately it is the latter view which 
seems to be the only point of view from which museum officials in 
India regaril their charge. That is the pomt of view which the two 
Museums Conferences, held in India in 1907 and 1911, show and cer- 
tainly there have been no changes noticeable in museum methods in 
this country since. Such an attitude is out of date in the west. The 
museum curator regards himself as a servant of the public — a servant 
who can make a great contribution to the educational and intellect- 
ual life of the nation. Not only can he help the scholar and 
artist, as he probably often does, but he can add an inch to the 
height of the man in the street by making him feel an interest in 
things which he could not comprehend although they excited his 
curiosity— making him desire to know, and perhaps awakened a far 
away response in the sense of beauty latent in his soul. And when 
these things shall teach him that beauty is his heritage, they will add 
to his dignity, not only as a thinkmg being but as a self-respecting 
unit in the nation, for a museum of art is a historical record of the 
achievements of the nation. It will teach him as well to respect 
other nations through a knowledge of their achievements. Thus the 
museum will cease to be merely a place for relaxation and amusement 
and will become a powerful humanising influence. In this connection 
the dictum of a great museum authority that ‘ Every form of instruc- 
tion or experience which teaches men to link their lives with the past 
makes for stability and ordered progress might he commended to 
the notice of politicians and statesmen. 
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Museum methods 

It may be objected that in India the pubHc ‘ does not exist to 
whom a museum can be an important element in their mental equip- 
ment It is not contended that a museum of art will at once exert 
an educational influence on an uneducated public, but with the 
spread of general education it can become a powerful instrument for 
the cultivation of the public taste. Even on persons of lowly capa- 
city a museum can exercise a great influence for good if the proper 
methods of instruction are available m widening his knowledge and 
outlook and in this way it will enrich his life. The principal methods 
of education which all museums should adopt are proper arrange- 
ment and display, mtelligible labelling and guide lectures or gallery 
guidance In all such efforts museums in this country should em- 
ploy the vernacular language of the province as well as English , too 
much stress cannot be laid on the necessity of this change, to which I 
would draw the attention of aU responsible authorities. 

It is much easier to create a hvely mterest in arts and crafts by 
imparting them by way of amusement than by preaching them. In 
America this truth has been fully grasped. Cinema exhibitions, 
temporary exhibitions, either from the museum’s own reserves or on 
loan from other public or private collections and propaganda work in 
the press, m respect of such exhibitions, and broadcast lectures for 
making the public take a keener interest in museums are regular fea- 
tures of the leading mstitutions. Lectures are also arranged through- 
out the year for both grown up and young children, and there is a 
trained staff for this department of museum activity, which is of far- 
reaching importance. Thus in their most impressionable years arc 
men taught to know and to feel an intellectual pleasure in works of 
art, so that they come to look with affection on museums as ‘ the 
most beautiful institutions in modem life 

In the educational work of the museum the need for guide books 
and of photographie and other reproductions is now obvious. In all 
such educational work it should always be borne in mmd that the 
person whom it is intended to reach is the non- specialist. 

No Museums of Art in India 

That India which is stiU a back number m educational progress, 
is lacking museums of art is not surprising. There are a fair 
number of museums but there is not a single museum which can be 
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dignified by the name of museum of art. None of the old established 
museums was intended to be, nor is in fact, a museum of art. The 
Madras Museum has a fine collection of South Indian sculptures 
and bronzes, but otherwise it can lay no claim to be a museum of 
art The Lucknow Museum is m the same position with its im- 
portant collection of Mathura sculptures The collection of sculp- 
tures of the Lahore Museum is confined to Gandhara, it has an 
art section with a good collection of Kangra paintings. The Prince 
of Wales Museum of Bombay would have made a promising art 
museum, notwithstanding its poor collection of Indian paintings — 
poor as regards quality — if it had not attempted to be a natural 
history museum as well Among all the museums in India the 
archseological collection of the Indian Museum m Calcutta is alone 
fairly representative and is of oesthetic importance. At the same 
time its collection of old Indian paintings, though not fully represen- 
tative, IS, thanlcs to Havell, rich in its Moghul section and, thanks to 
Percy Brown, it has also a fine collection of Kangra paintings. Its 
industrial art section, which is so overcrowded that there is no proper 
chsplay, has some very choice examples of Indian Art But, however 
fine the collections may be, they are still capable of very considerable 
expansion even for a museum devoted to India alone, w^hereas to 
grow into a great museum of art the collections should embrace 
every country. Our museums, which are mostly combined museums 
of Indian art, ethnology and natural history, have with their meagre 
funds attempted to do too much and have succeeded in doing but 
little. For the most part they are ill-organised and under-staffed. 
They have the slenderest funds for fresh acquisitions and they have 
no space for expansion. As I have already said the great potentiah- 
ties of museums in the field of educational and cultural uplift have 
been very imperfectly, if at all, understood. 

Loss to India earned by absence of Museums of Art 

If there had been a single great museum of art in India func- 
tion mg in accordance with western conceptions of the aim and scope 
of museums of art, many treasures would never have been irre- 
vocably lost to this country. If you want to admire the finest 
Amaravati sculptures you must visit the British Museum, if you 
want to see the greatest Gupta bronze, you must go to Birmmgham ; 
so also if you want to see the wonderful miniatures of the Buddhist 
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palm-leaf manuscripts, you will have to visit Washington or Detroit 
or London , if you want to see the Primitive Rajput Eaginis you 
must go to Boston or New York. These treasures of art are not to 
be found in any of the public museums o-f India but have left our 
land to enrich the museums of other countries. When Lord Curzon 
planned the Victoria Memorial his imagination conceived nothing 
grander than a museum which would unfold the splendid pageant of 
British history in India. But a far nobler memorial would have 
been a great museum of art and within it might have been 
fittingly included the pageant of British Indian history. Such a 
museum may be a dream today but it must be accomplished to- 
morrow if India is to take her proper place with other great nations. 

Museum Buildings 

I must now say a few words on the subject of museum buildings. 
No attention is paid to museum design in India. Our museum 
buildings with one or two exceptions are ill-suited for their purpose. 
They lack the charm of spaciousness and proper arrangement. They 
are overcrowded and they have not been designed to provide for 
future expansion. The unsuitable character of many of the museum 
buildings on the continent and even in England has been commented 
upon by more than one authority. Professor Stanley Jevons pointed 
out long ago that the arrangement of ‘ diverse collections in a long 
senes of continuous galleries, worst exemplified at South Kensington, 
but also unfortunately to be found in the older galleries of the 
British Museum is a complete mistake ’ for ‘ every collection ought to 
form a definite congruous whole, which can be visited, studied and 
remembered with a certain unity of impression Unfortunately this 
deservedly condemned method of exhibition of totally difierent 
collections in a continuous series of galleries is all too common in 
India. In America considerable attention is given to the subject of 
museum design. The Boston Museum plan of uniting under one roof 
a group of structurally separate museums, connected by halls and 
corridors is admirable. The principles underlying the design may be 
commended to all museum authorities in India, present and future, 
and have been thus stated. (1) Division in plan iuto departments 
structurally separate, each with a well-defined cirenib; (2) Division 
in elevation into a main exhibition floor and a reserve and study 
floor; and (3) Ample light in every room on both floors. What has 
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been designated the 'pyramidal type’ bas been suggested as the 
type of museum building for the future. It has been thus described : 
‘This would be a building offering practically unlimited basement 
storage space with quantities of material readily accessible to every- 
one; a ground floor devoted wholly to reserve exhibitions of 
collections and to studies ; and a main floor, consisting of galleries 
giving emphasis to single objects or groups of fine small objects, with 
all the space they need. In such a museum the building itself 
might be limited to any size deemed the reasonable maximum 
without prejudice to the increase of the collections. All its contents 
would remain visible : those (permanently or temporarily) of most 
importance on exhibition; those (permanently or temporarily) of 
secondary importance in the reserves ; and an increasing number in 
accessible storage rooms. Growth might take place indefinitely by 
the removal of objects from exhibits to reserves and then to storage 

Principle of selection for Museums 

As regards the guiding principle in the selection of museum 
specimens, it is wide range with high quality and not quantity. 
This cardinal principle is consistently observed by museum oflScials 
in the west now. 

Museum Officials 

A word must be said as to the type of men who should be the 
heads of museums, who are to build up their collections and who 
are to make the influence of the museums under their charge felt 
in the community. Art scholarship is rare in India but still there 
are art scholars available and it is these men, and they must be men 
of wide sympathies, who should have the direction of museums of 
art. But their hands must not be tied ; they must enjoy consider- 
able freedom of initiative. Such men can easily train their staffs 
on right lines. In this connection I will recall the observation of Sir 
William Mower, to whose term of office as Director the British 
Museum owed a great deal, that ‘ a museum depends for its success 
not on its buildings, not on its cases, and not on its exhibits, but 
on lbs curator’. Intimate contact with art not only of India but 
of all other countries will be possible in museums of art properly 
organised by directors of the type postulated and who can gainsay 
that such intimate contact is urgently needed and will he a power 
for good ^ 




A FEW HINDU MINIATURE-PAINTERS OF THE 18 th AND 
19 th CENTURIES. 

Mohammad Abdullah Chuohtai. 

Miniature-painting means illustrations in the manuscripts or 
other literary compilations, which specially in Persia and India were 
first adopted by Mohammadana in their books. The Mohammadans 
were nest to Chinese who prepared paper and used it for preserving 
their writings The Muslim artists who used to illustrate the MSS. 
possessed many qualifications. They were caligraphists, guilders, 
painters, binders, etc., as it can be testified in the most early records 
of Mussalmaiis’ Al-Faheiat, etc. Moreover, we should be thankful to 
the European scholars who have afforded us a lot of compilations in 
the current century bearing ample informations in this respect. 

As regards inrligenous Indian Art and Literature we find its 
traces in the ancient fresco paintings and in the form of stone 
inscriptions or writings on palm leaves. These have never been 
surpassed in their excellence from the point of art, but we do not find 
any trace of any miniature-painting in India before the advent of 
Islam. At the beginning of the Moghal Empire in India under 
Akhar, the Hindus had a hand in official affairs through his inter- 
communal policy, which afforded them ample opportunity of obtaining 
))est advantage of the Islamic culture which the Mohammadans had 
lirought with them, specially in Art and Literature. Thus a Hindu 
coterie achieved prominence. 

In the case of the art of painting we find many Hindu names 
among the artists employed in preparing the Persian manuscript of 
\imir Hamza^ under the guidance of Mir Sayyad Ali of Tabrez 
Judai and Khawja Abdus Samad of Shiraz who were the commis- 
sioned Persian artists for the special purpose at the court of 
Huraayun. As the author of Mathur-uVVmm says in the account of 
the famous story-teller Darbar Khan (Vol. TI, p. 3) 'to illustrate 
the Romance of Amir Hamza fifty artists of the Behzad school were 
employed under the guidance of Khawaja Abdus Samad of Shiraz 
and Mir Sayyad Ali of Tabrez Judai.’ This pioneer work of art 
began in the reign of Humaynn and was completed in the reign of 
Akbar. Its full description is given in many contemporary records 
(Oriental College, Lahore, Mag,, 1925). A long list of the court artists 
of Akl)ar is provided in Ain4-Ahbari which includes both Hindus 
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and JVIohammadans who are described as the followers of Behzad* 

I am sure, these must have shared in illustrating Amir Hamza. 
Kahar, Daswant, Bhagwati, etc., were the able pupils of Khawaja 
Abdus Samad, who was also Akbar’s himself Ustad. In these 
illustrations of classic Persian style Indian figures are also blended 
by Indian hands which leads us to name this the Indo-Persian school. 
As time rolled on this Indo-Persian school developed many different 
styles. One of them is specially worth mention, i.e. the Indian 
School with purely Indian Life, mythology and legend which received 
religious touch in the latter period. Cntics of the modern age have 
divided this Indian-Painting into many petty heads which are based 
on flimsy grounds Their futile efforts have brought about great 
confusion in the real charm of Indian-Art which has been utterly 
ignored and instead of propagating the essence of the beauty and 
charm of our art they have put the minds of the people towards the 
study of an historical back-ground of the subject on prejudicial lines. 
Art must be free from such narrow-mindedness. Many authorities 
on the subject have also abeady objected to it. 

Similarly, if the people of Hyderabad, Deccan, would pay a little 
heed to it, I think they could easily create a new Golcunda or 
Deccani School on a sounder basis than any other, rather, this 
Deccani school can lead all other existing Indian schools of Painting 
both in age and (quality, as the Hyderabad Dominions lead in the 
case of Fresco Paintmgs which are found in Ajanta of which they 
should be proud. Such as an authentic illustrated manuscript 
of 'Najam-ul-Alam' (978 A.H.=:1520 A.D.) found in the Beatt}^ 
Collection came from the Bijapur Ibrahim’s court which bears Persian 
paintings blended with Indian figures to some extent, on which Dr, 
Laurence Binyon has devoted a note in the Bupam (Jan. 27). 
Another work of similar merit of a great interest an ' Urdu Laila 
Majmm ’ in verse by a Deccani poet, Ahmad, of the days of Mohamnaad 
Quli Qutab Shah (988 A.H.= 1580 A.D.), which is also illustrated, on 
which Prof. Sherani has added a very authentic note in Oriental 
College Magazine, Lahore, Nov. 1925 ‘that this piece of Art surpasses 
even those Indo-Persian illustrated MSS. of those days in many 
respects.’ I wiU draw the attention of the Deccan Government 
towards it, not with a view to widening the confusion but simply in 
order to preserve the art of the country. 

Nowadays, a good many orthodox Hindu writers on art are 
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doing their level best to link up old Fresco-paintings of Indian caves 
with the present newly founded Eajput school, through Jain minia- 
ture-paintings found in the Gujrati MSS. of the 15th and 16th centuries, 
which seems to be very ridiculous Had it been based on some sound 
definite bases we would certamly have gladly admitted its usefulness. 
It has no connection either in the tradition or technique or spirit 
of the art of Ajanta. 

The great authorities on Eastern Art, such as Dr* F R. Martin, 
Blochet, !Migeon, Sakesian Bey, Mr. Sarkar, etc., have unanimously 
disapproved it. 1 quote here the opinions of Martin, Sarkar, and 
Sakesian Bey which are, 1 think, quite sufficiently convincing: — 

Dr. Martin says : — ' The Rajput attribution has been exploited 
during the last few years and particularly by amateurs who have 
never seen a miniature of the great Indian period. Some writers on 
Indian art declare them to belong to the Rajput school and that 
they represent the genuine Indian Art descended directly from the 
art of the masters of Ajanta. It is a coincidence that these 
miniatures were first painted just at the period when European 

travellers, especially English travellers, went to India It is 

specially in these decadent pictures that one recognises the different 
manner m which landscapes were represented by Persian and Indian 
artists.’ (The Miniature Painting of Persia, India and Turkey, p. 88.) 

Mr. Sarkar says: — * What Dr, Ooomarswamy calls the Rajput 
school of painting is not an indigenous Hindu product, nor has it any 
national connection with Rajputana.’ (Studies in Mughal India by 
yarkar, p, 292.) 

Sakesian Bey says : — ‘ It is not to be forgotten that the art of paint- 
ing on paper has been introduced into India by the Persian artists 
in the service of Timurede conquerors, that the first production in the 
Mughal school were the Persian works transposed in a new form and 
that the art of miniature of the Rajput does not seem to have existed 
in India before the Grand Mughals. It is indeed strange that one 
should not recognise m this national school that which one would 
ascribe to the Frescoes of Ajanta, a work anterior to the 16th and 
perhaps even of the 17th century. The types and costumes, and 
religious manners should have inevitable affinities but nothing 
appears to be less certain than the derivation of the Rajput minia- 
tures from the Frescoes of Ajanta which are remote from each other 
by a thousand years.’ (La Miniature Persane, Introduction, p. X.) 
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I go a little further in drawing your attention towards the 
special reference of Jain (rujrati Miniature-Painting noted above. 
If we look back to the beginning of the Mohammadan Historical 
record of Gujrat, which we usually get in Arabic, such as ‘ Zafur-ul 
Wde’ by Mohammad Bin Umar Asfi, i.e. History of Gujrat. 
And the Musalmans established their permanent Government in 
Gujrat in 793 A.H. = 1390 A.D. under Muzafiar Shah. Moreover, 
early in the 14th century we see there the architectural Muslim 
monument, such as a mosque of Hilal Khan founded in 1333 A.D. 
This ah shows how the Islamic culture had begun to dominate the 
neighbourhood in Gujrat about two centuries before the Mughals. 
Therefore there is every probability that the referred Jain MSfS. 
of Gujrat must have been influenced by the Islamic-miniatui'e 
painting, which is a speciality of the Musalmans or altogether by 
some Mohammadan artist. The Lahore Central Museum, I think, is 
one of the best museums of the world, where the collections of local 
■old paintings are found; such as, it has the oldest specimens of 
characteristic miniature-paintings of various periods of Indian and 
Persian schools. By chance we find there Jam paintings catalogued, 
No. K 7 to K 30, which, I am sure, are regarded as the oldest ones of 
their type ever referred to by the critics. By the permission of the 
museum authorities I am given two photographs, K 21, and K. 15 of 
these, and I am referring to them here. They neither bear any sign 
of affinity for those of Ajanta, etc., nor any spirit of Jainism. There 
is' no doubt about it that the subject of all these paintings is Hindu, 
which perhaps illustrate some romance, but the technique of the 
workmanship is altogether Islamic. — (a) The mode of costumes, 
specially upper garment of the males and turbans with under high 
topped cap visible, are Islamic; (b) The faces of the males having 
trimmed moustaches, which is indispensable with orthodox Moham- 
madans as well as beards; (c) The pointed arched architecture and 
other details, a speciality of the Mussalmans ; [d) No house is seen 
with a tapped water bowl except those of the Mohammadans, which 
is seen here, (e) Almost all the paintings bear a holy-book-rest 
(Rahl), which is absolutely Mohammadan and never seen in any other 
religion but Islam; (/) Moreover, simply to symbolise the holy book 
■on the Book-rest the artist has been helpless in noting the typical 
Islamic words— Allah for God, BiamiUah for the begmiiing of the 
Holy hook and Mohammad in distinct Arabic character. If I go 
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a little further, I can find out other points like these, but I contend 
on these bare Islamic signs which is a proof sufficient to say that the 
Miniature-painting produced in India was thoroughly influenced 
by the Mohammadans. 

Mr, N. C. Mehta has referred to a unique Gujrati MS. of Vasanta 
Vildsa, a scroll on cloth, dated 1451 A.D. (iu his book ' The Studies of 
Indiayi Painting^ Chapter II) which has 79 paintings, a form of 
Mural-painting which was prepared during the reign of Ahmed Shah 
Kutub-ud-din of Gujrat (855-863 A.H.=1451-1458 A.D ). Mr. Mehta, 
is himself mistaken here in pointing out the oversight of the scribe of 
the MS. referred to, who is perfectly right as regards the dates of the 
roign of Kutub-ucl-din Mr. Mehta has shown in it some prominent 
and dominant points of Islamic culture, which I have noted above in 
the Jain paintings of the Lahore Museum. Though this MS. has 
been prepared after one and a half centuries of the Muslim rule 
established in Gujrat, yet we find that Musalmans had influenced 
deeply the life of the people of Gujrat, which is evident in their 
specimens of art. But Mr. Mehta says that at that time Behzad the 
renowned artist of Persia was not present, i.o. Persian painting was 
not in existence. How funny it is. I attribute it to the weakness 
of Mr. Mehta’s knowledge of Islamic Art. Mr. Mehta should be 
aware of the fact that we have still in existence the Persian illus- 
trated MSS. even of the eleventh century— rather earlier than it. 
I think the study of Martin’s, Blochet’s and of others’ works will 
reveal everything to Mr. Mehta. This is wholly the fault of the 
Mohammadans who never troubled to divert their attention towards- 
it. The Europeans alone have done something with respect to the 
authenticity of the Islamic Art itself which struck them from time to 
time. It will also be of an immense interest to you that my dear 
friend, Mr. Ajit Ghose of Calcutta, a great collector of the day, very 
kindly showed me his unique MS. of Behari Lai’s Satsaiya, illustrated 
by Sheikh Asanullah, written for Jagat Singh and compiled on 
Friday, the 6th day of the dark fortnight in Baisakh, 1741= about 
1680 A.D. This is the reason why the Mohammadans are regarded 
pioneers in miniature-painting in India ; they alone were the axtista 
who taught it to their neighbours. 

All the writers admit the direct influence of Mughal-painting on 
the Rajput-painting, which they regard as an obligation towards 
us on their part. I think, they should say as Mr. Migeon says : — 
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^ The kind of art borrowed from certain sentimentality appears not 
to have been foreign to the school of Art of the Court of the 
Grand Moghals.’ 

In the 18th century the Hindu Artists who had inherited the 
art of painting on paper from the Musalmans were generally in 
hill states who took up different Hindu subjects to paint. They 
have been fully explained by a good many writers, specially Dr. 
Ananda Coomara Swami in his book ‘ Rajpoot Painting.' These sub- 
jects were not allegories as was the custom with Persians, etc. These 
Hindu artists follow the religious themes generally on the follow- 
ing topics ; — ‘ Krishna Lila — Ramayana— Vedic Ballads, Sringaras — 
Nayaka — Ragnis — Parbati — Mahabharta— Ragmalas, etc. etc.’ 

The real artists of these religious motives, who have up to 
this day produced innumerable fine specimens of art, are completely 
in obscurity regarding their real names and careers, contrary to the 
case of both Hindu and Muslim Artists of the Mughal period even up 
to the days of Aurangzeb. It is also a fact that Hindu artists from 
the very beginning were less literate than the Muslim artists, which 
may be one of the main causes why these artists had not put their 
names to the master-pieces of art or signed their pictures. The 
question arises ‘How these artists could attempt such high and 
perfect mythological subjects ? ’ Either they were guided by some 
one or they did not like naturally to do this. Perhaps under the 
sentunents of religion no necessity of getting recognition is ever felt 
or it is just according to Mr. Martin’s interpretation that these 
paintings were executed for sale to foreigners in which case no 
question of attribution to the workman himself is considered. 

Only for this reason I find that no one has ever diverted 
attention to this necessary point. I have tried to collect some 
information about it since I have begun to study it, and I have 
been able to collect the following names of the Hindu artists of 
the latter period : — 

Mola Earn (1760-1883 A.D.) who is universally referred to by 
every Hindu writer on Rajput painting, I shall suggest that a careful 
study must be made about his career as a painter. I fear that this 
ambiguity would not lead to the formation of myth in the annals of art. 
He is really a genius. I have seen some marvellous specimens of his 
work in various private collections, which have as yet not come 
to public knowledge. 
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Nain Nikka— Ram Lai — Pandit Sev — Gohu—Shai- 

vaites—Manku—Ckaitu—Kkushahl*— Kama —The portraits of all 
these artists can be seen in the Lahore Central Museum Gallery. 

Gouhar Su’hae, whose two best specimens of work are found 
in the unique collection of Mr Chughtai, the famous artist of world- 
wide repute. These are the finest specimens of Indian- painting 
of the period He generally signs in Persian character in shakasta 
hand (Sakht Gauhar Suhae, i.e. by Gauhar Suhae on the back of the 
pictures. I am trying to compile a separate monograph about the 
characteristics of the style of this artist. 

Sham Boss. — Chandar Chalatar. — Shiaham Chalya — Whose 
specimens of work I have seen in the rare and fine collection of 
Prof. Agha Haider Hasaan of Nizam College, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Raj Har Charan Doss, whom Mr. Ghose, Calcutta, prefers to 
Mola Ram as regards technique and says the illustrations of Lila 
Gobinda are attributed to him (Rup Lekha). Mr. Ghose has ventured 
to give some new names to some extent from his most valuable 
collections. 

Saju, referred to by Mr. Ghose, who paints a scene in Hari Hath 
illustrations. 

Bam Dayal and Kapur S%ngh of Amritsar who used to paint 
snake charmer and kanphata jogi which is also referred to by 
Mr. Smith. 

Kaniuar Bichitra Shah (Mehta’s books, p. 56). 

Me.hra Chand of the 18th century guessed from the seal of 
Bahadur Shah of Delhi, 1211 A.H. = 1796 A.D. being found on the 
back of the picture (Kohenel, p. 126). 

Sahib Ram. — Mukundi Lai (Rupam No. 37). 

Bhima. — (Cat.— Exhibition of Indian painting, Oriental Art 
Society, 1930, No. 158). 

At the end, I request the audience to favour me by adding new 
names to those given here. 




ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE IN SUPPORT OP THE 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN PAINTING 
AND MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS FROM ANCIENT 
TIMES. 

{^mmury ) 

Manoranjan Ghosh, Curator, Palm Museum. 

It will not be out of place to take stock of Archaeological evidences 
shewing the existence of painting and musical instruments from 
ancient times. 

1. Painting — 

In the rockshelters in the Central Provinces and United Pro- 
vinces of India, there are ui existence paintmgs on rocks, of primitive 
nature in red colour first and secondly in yellow and black colour. 
These are mainly paintings done by hunters and soliolars think they 
were portrayed to enable hunters to lie able to hunt more success- 
fully, Painting, in fact, owes its origin to magic. Rock paintings 
(late from prehistoric days till a very late period. 

On potteries at Mahenjo-Daro there have been found paintings 
o£ animals of very crude nature. Paintings on pottery continued in 
existence from the pre-Vedic days through the Vedic period. 

Excavation at Taxila has revealed that stucco figures were 
liainted. 

Ajanta paintings date from 2nd century B.C. if not earlier. 
Vvom Ajanta paintings till the time of the Moghuls there are evid- 
ences of the existence of fresco painting. We get evidence of fresco 
liainting in Bagh Caves, Gwalior State and in the Sita Banga Caves 
in Saraguja Htate. 

That there is a continuity of art of paintmgs in India from 
prehistoric paintings which can be dated before 5000 B.C. till 
3rd century A.D.— the time of Ajanta paintings is no small matter. 
India excels in line paintings. The mastery of line is one of the 
peculiarities of Indian School of Painting. 

There are also evidences in support that terra-cotta figurines from 
Mahenjo-Daro till the time of Emperor ASoka were all coloured. 
On terra-cotta figurines found at Pataliputra excavation there are 
traces of colour. 

16 
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Stone sculptures, railings of Sanchi, Bharhut and Bodli-(4aya 
and ancient stone temples were all covered with fine lime and 
coloured beautifully At Sanchi there are evidences that the 
Sanchi gateways were all coloured. In Ceylon and Tibet all stone 
and bronze statues are coloured very beautifully In Sadhanruala 
we find detailed description of the colours on statues of Gorl and 
Goddesses 

II Musical instrunients . — 

There is no direct evidence that musical instruments existed ni 
India from prehistoric times On the gateways of Sanchi we get a 
variety of musical instruments. See Cunnmgham's Bhilsn Topes 
and Marsey’s Sanclu. 

Besides drum, flute and other wind instruments we see vhia or 
harp such as we come across on the coins of Samudragupta. We get 
similar vina on the north Sanchi-gateway. 

Outside India we have archaeological evidence that similar harp 
was used by JSummerians at Ur, At Crete we have representation of 
similar harp ou seals. ^ 

Among Ajanta paintings we have illustrations of musical instru- 
ments of great variety. 

These are short notes which the writer wishes to develop ni 
a paper with illustrations to show the various stages of develop- 
ment. 


1 See Woole.'v ’a — Th^ Summer tans. 



A NEW RPECmP^N OF SUKYA FROM VARENDRA, 
(Mdrlmda Bhairava.) 

K.shitish Chan DBA Sabkab, M.A., B.L., 

Vareidra l^Bsearck Society, liaj,<ihahi. 

Among many interesting specimens of sculpture deposited lu the 
Museum of the Rajshahi Varendra Research Society, the attention 
of the scholars is drawn to a unique specimen recently acquired by 
this institution (through the joint efforts of Messrs. Santosh Kumar 
Mukherjee and Dwijendra Kumar Cliakravarti). The image under 
review has been recovered from a locality in the land of Varendra. 
It IS a sculpture in high relief on a stone slab measuring 3' X 1' b.l" 
almost ill a fair state of preservation with slight mutilations. The 
two forearms which held the lotus stalk are knocked off. The face 
of the mam figure and the crown linth have uiulergone slight 
mutilations. 

The lower portion of the image is quite compatible with the image 
of a Sun-god commonly met with in the museums. But the middle 
and upper portion of the image in question exhibit peculiar character- 
istics rarely found in such images of Sun-god hitherto discovered. 
The peculiar characteristics noticeable in this image, are that it is 
three-faced, three-eyed with jatamukuta and six e.\isting arms with 
pra^ara?j£ts or distinctive emblems in each hand. hVom the broken 
off stumps of the arms it is presumed that the image was originally 
ten-handed. The number of arms with the corresponding attributes 
in them and the representation of three faces only have made the 
type of this image a little complex. Because the representation 
of five face.4 would be more in conformity with ten hands tlian the 
depiction of three or four faces (assuming one uncarved at the back) 
in it. In its left hands the image holds a serpent {ndijayma'> ) a 
(kmaru drum, a kamvM or nllotpak and a full-blown lotus and 
again in the right hands it holds a khatvdnga, a trident, a Mii and 
a full-blown lotus. 

The image has a pointed nimbus with a Idrtmukha at the top 
and two flying figures of Vidyadharas on two aides of it. At the 
back it shows three lines of flames tapering towards the top and 
some lines of flames are also visible in the middle. It is richly 
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bejewelled but does not wear any breastplate armour [kancuka). 
but a thin scarf is shown crossed over the chest. It wears elabo- 
rately carved oriiamentSj kmthahdra, Larnabmdala, mobandha, and 
kMmdha. There is a ijajnopav'ita (sacred thread) on its person* 
Though the face of the main figure is slightly mutilated, the pomted 
tilak IS yet visible Each of the other two faces on the right and the 
left of the mam figure also wears jatdmukuta^ has three eyes and 
one of the two is shown as bearded and the whole ranges of teeth 
exposed. The main deity stands erect on a full-blown lotus or 
padmapltha. A small dagger passes through the girdle and is 
attached to the right of the image, but no sword on the left is clearly 
shown as noticed m other Surya images, although something like 
the hilt of a sword appears to be represented. The top of the boot 
IS curled up. As yet I have not come across any text in which there 
IS any mention of such shoes to be used by the Suu-god The Purdm 
however, gives an interesting story which may lead to the discovery 
of the significance and origin of the footwear of Surya.^ 

The MaUya-Pwdypct enjoins that in the matter of the w^orship 
of the Sun no one should fashion his feet. If it is done it woultl 
give one leprosy. The BrhaUsamhitd also directs that the bofly 
of the Sun-god should be represented dowm to the thighs or breast. 
Thus the so-called boots may probably be nothing but the finished 
outhnes of Surya’s uncarved legs The text quoted m Erhai-sayih 
Jiifd, and Matsya-Purdna, directs that Surya should be dressed in 
Udlcya-vesa or Northern fashion, which may go to explain the feet 
of all figures bemg shod with boots or leggings like the Tibetans or 
the Khotanese people of the north. On either side of the image are 
the two female figures in the archer pose shootmg arrows (perhaps 
to dispel darkness). These are Usa and Pratyusa. On the tw'o 
extreme ends stand two male figures. The one on the extreme 
right of the image is a bearded figure who holds a pen and inkstand, 
probably either noting the progress of the Hun or recording the good 

1 It records that, Surenu, daughter of Vi^vakarma, the Divine Artificer was 
married to Surya and the burning boat of the Sun became intolerablu to Ins 
wife who fled to her father keepmg ChayS, another cu-wifo in attendance un 
Sfirya. Surya, however, went m seai'ch of her and her father Vifivakarma asriur- 
ed him that if he wanted to recover his wife he must subject himself to a process 
of transformation to get nd of the unbearable heat. Surya readily oonsentoil 
and ViSvakarma produced a beautiful form from his unsightly body placing him 
on his lathe. 
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and bad deeds of the people as Vidhata Purusa. But he is commonly 
known as Pihgala On the left of the image again stands a figure 
grasping the handle of a sword ^ 

There are again two female figures holding the fly-whisks in 
their hands. These are probably two of the four consorts of the 
Sun-god, viz. RajnT, Suvarna, Suvarcasa and Ohaya On a pad'ma- 
pUha in front of the mam image stands Ooddess Earth—Prthivi 
or according to the Bhavl’^j/a^Purdna, Mahasveta. fn front of this 
again is represented the thighless (an-ura) Aruna with wings and 
raised up locks of hair like those of his brother Garuda, driving 
a hexagonal (mlasra) chariot riding on a mahra-heSbH (chariot of 
kSurya being Makaradhvai’a). The pedestal is carved with seven 
horses which may symbolise the seven rays of the sun or the 
spectrum Surya is also supposed to he the manifest form of the 
three vedas and as such tlie seven rays are accordingly interpreted 
to be the seven metres or chandas of the vedas The seven metres 
are Gayatri, Brhati, Usiilk, Jagati, Anustnbh, Faiikti andTristubli 
[Knma-Puni^a). 

The images of the Sun -god hitheito discovered in Bengal are 
more or less alike in their essential features, hut this image difiers 
in respect of the number nf faces, bands and pmharams or symbols 
in the hands. 

Two types of iSun-gods are generally described in Sanskrit 
literature. According to the dhydna, referred to in the Visnudhnr- 
ntoUm, the Surya has been described as 

ii 

Another type has been described in Visvakarma-^ilpa — 
iccw'TO \ 

^ w&K'guni I ? 

W ^ trft 


1 In tUo Bhav%/>ya-Purana, it ip ptatod that Surya began to burn the 
A^uras with his heal. The latter thereupon attacked Surya. The gods then 
felt bound to help Siirya and with this object they placed Skanda or Danda, the 
Punisher of the wicked in tho universe on the left and Agni which obtained the 
name Pingala on the nglit. 
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^ 

^ ^irRr^t II 

Agni-PurdnaveGov({s the dhjima of Surya as — 
fNg gnift g i 

^• ^ sT M iP fift wr T3rr? Ktft ^ f^wr 

and ill the Matsya-Purdiia again Surya haw hecu descnbod aH — 

3RT?5f I 

TrSt WT^T ^ TOT tft II 

So that Surya is generally represented as seated on a lotus 
having two or four hands holding lotusevS moving on an one-ivhceled 
car driven by seven horses with other male and female attendants 
described above and similar to what we find in the image in question. 
But the number of faces and hands with distinctive attributes which 
is the special feature of this image calls for special attention. 
Marici, the Buddhist goddess of Dawn with three faces, three eyes 
and eight hands, may bear a certain analogy in its conception to this 
one imder discussion although it would not resemble in every parti- 
cular the Buddhist deity Marici. But the observation 
WiPT ir and the dhydna of Siva— 

etc. in the Mats}ja>Pwm]i>a suggests an affinity 
between ^iva and Surya and their having some praham 7 ),a,s or 
attributes in common. This may help us to identify this image. 

A type of the Sun image (Martauda-Bhairava ?) is to he found 
in the Sdradd4ilaha which may m some particulars answer to the 
description of the image under review But in point of minutt^ 
details regarding the representation of ten arms and three heads 
instead of eight hands and four heads it agrees in many other details 
with the dhydm referred to in the Sdradd-tiJaka, 

The pUha-manlra mentioned in the Sdradd4ilaka is *— 

And the dhydna mentioned in the same is as follows 
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The pUha-mantra' suggests that there may he a composite form 
of Brahma, Visnu, Siva and Surya and the dhyma referred to 
al)Ove also points out that such images should be provided with the 
praharams or attributes, viz. khatvdnga, padina, cciira, mkfi, 
pnm, srni, aksamdld and kapdla. And that they should be four- 
faced {vf'({a-vaktrdbh}rma), and trinayana or three-eyed. Now this 
image conforms to the above description in having khatvdnga ^ 
pad}tfa, hlii, and pdm (ndgapdm'^) in the form of a serpent or 

SSar[)endu’ (^) and the four hands being broken ofE it is very 

difficult to suggest if all the other attributes or some of the following, 
viz. rakra, mi, aksamdid and kapdla were also exhibited befitting 
the symbols of Visiiu, Brahma and all the praharanas of Siva or 

Bhairava As regards the Veda-vahtra or four faces it may be 

presumed that tlic fourth one being at the back need not have been 
carvetl out as it would not lie quite visible. On the other hand even 
in the absence of that face represeiituig a particular deity his peculiar 
symbols on the hands might have indicated his presence if all the 
liaufls were in a state of perfei't preservation. The lowermost hands, 
however, might have been in abhaya and varada mudrd in confor- 
mity with the following dhydna of Surya 

An image from Chidambaram (fig. 144, South Indian Images 
of f/od>^ a/id Goddesses) evidently represents a type of Surya with 
three laces probably representing Surya as composed of Brahma, 
Mahesvara and Visnu though the symbols held in the hands do not 
clearly indurate the same. Two of the fore-hands have been repre- 
sented as one in varada and the other in abhaya pose. It may be 
noted, however, that some worship the orb of the rising Sun as 
Brahma, the creator, others the Sun on the meridian as l§iva, the 
destroyer and some regard the setting Sun as Visnu the protector. 

Rai Baliadur Hiralal in an article in the Indian Antiquary, 1918, 
‘On Trimiirtis in Bundolkhand’ has tried to bring out the solar 
character of a thrce-hcaded figure of Surya similar to the one 
mentioned above. Unfortunately the hands of the image are all 
broken off. Tlie image under consideration is a little different, how- 
ever, from the Chidambaram or Bundelkhand type of Surya in some 
details specially in respect of a bearded and fiercely looking face of a 
Bhairava. I am inclined to say, therefore, that the present image 
may represent a type of "Martanda-Bhairaya ’ according to the 
dhyma mentioned in the Sdrada-tilaka with minor variations. 
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the presidential address * 

I lUNTI.KMliN, 

V ou ha, VC! noiifeiTed upon me a signal honour by granting 
till' iiii oiiportiiiiiiy to address snch a noble assembly of scholars I 
iail to iu\dors1,an(l why you have chosen ray humble self to shoulder 
lliis iK'iivy r(!spoiiHil)ilitv when there are undoubtedly many persons 
n ho iu'c ht'titior lit,tcd for the task. For the last thirteen years I have 
lici'ii i‘onliiu!(l to the Imnndaries of my house, a victim of heart 
li'oiililos, nervous dc'bility,A,sthma and the Bright’s Disease. In spite 
Ilf llio sitU'oi'itv and uarnestness of ray de.sire I have not been able to 
dll lull justice to the task to which you have called me, on account of 
dll' d('|tloralile state of my health. Hence you will notice many 
drawliui'ks and shortcomings for which 1 crave your indulgence. 

It is my purpiiHC to-day to invite the attention of Oriental 
Si’hulars to some |mint,s connected with the subjects of the Institu- 
tion of ('ast'C and Antiquities of Bengal. 

(V.rt,a,in ]ii*r.sonH hold the view that Bengal is not a very old 
count, rv ami (,lia.t she cannot hoaist of an ancient civilization. In the 
hluimiwilm of Haudluiyana oven travellers are required to perform 
llic rituals of ‘ Puna, stoma’ or SSarvaprlsthaisti’ as an expiation for 
ii s'isii, to Hcngal. What, can be the meaning of this theological 
hail * 

I'rom the i^fiJaiiitlha-Iirilhmaita it appears that the Aryan civili- 
zation was carried t,o Mithila by Videgha-Mathava as far back as the 
ago of the ltrrihma).ias. According to the RmSya'fia, Amurtaraja of 
the liinmr dynasty founded PragjyotLsapura in the vicinity of 
1 tlmnnilranya.’ Amurtaraja is to be identified as the brother of the 
king Kissanabha who is the grandfather of the great Visvamitra. 

was the capital of Assam. 
Tlio question now arises whether the view can be maintained that the 
Arvaii civilization was shut out from Paundra or Bengal when it is 
found that lihe two neighbouring provinces of Mithila and Assam had 
come under its powerful sway. The Wahabhmfa says, ‘The 
Iciinmd men of Paniidra, Kalifiga, Magadha and Chedi are well 

* tty I'l'ScyiiviilytmudiSroavaBiUSithibNagaiiclranath Vasu 

J Viilr BftmSyaott, Sdikiy^a, Chap. 35. 
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acquainted witb the ancient religion and follow its eommands We 
may, therefore, conclude that Paimdra or North Bengal came under 
the influence of the Vedic religion and the Aryan civilization earlier 
than the date of the Mahabharata. The following information is 
gathered from Hanvmnm . — The great king Bali was 22nd in descent 
from Puru, the son of Yayati He was a religious man and a power- 
ful king His line was coiitimied liy his five sons, viz. Ahga, 
Vahga, kSiihma, Piindra and Kalihga. They were all Kshatriyas but 
in course of time their descendants attained the status of the 
Brahmins.® 

We find mention of ‘Ahga’ in AtharvasaMiid, of 'Puii^a’ 
in Altareya Brdhnana and of Wanga^ and ‘Vagadha’ in Aitanya 
Aranyaka. It may, therefore, be concluded that the sons of Bali 
name to be called by the names of the provinces over which they 
ruled. 

Sixth in descent from Ahga, the son of Bali, was Lomapada, 
the Lord of Aiiga. He was the friend of Dasaratha, the father of 
Ramachandra, and was the father-in-law of Rsyasrhga. Champa, 
the capital of Ahga, owes its name to Champa, the great-grandson of 
Lomapada. Fifth in the line of descent from Champa was Brhannala 
who had a son called Vijaya. In the Hanvaynsa he has been design- 
ated ‘ Brahmaksatrottara ’ or greater than the Brahmanas and 
the Kshatriyas. Adhiratha who was descended from him was 
looked down upon by the community of Kshatriyas for having 
-adopted the profession of a ‘ Suta’. Kama was caOed the son of a 
' Suta ’ as he was brought up by Adhiratha.® 

From the genealogical account given above it is quite clear that 
ihe Kshatriyas had established themselves in Anga and Vahga long 
before the birth of Kama or the out-break of the great Bharata war. 
Some kings had even achieved the status of the Biahmms by virtue 
of their deeds or through the strength of their spiritual life. 

The fact that in ancient times Bengal was divided into a num- 
ber of principalities ruled by the local Kshatriya chiefs, js recorded 
in the Mahdbhdrata in the chapter which describes tha triumphant 
expeditions of Bhima in connection with the Rajasuya ceremony- 


2 MahabhSrata, Kamaparva, Chap. 45. 

3 Harivathla, Chap. 31. '^lokas SS-SS. 

4 HarivamSa, 31. 57. 1 Harivauii^a, Chap. 31. 
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During this period, Paundra was ruled by Vasudeva, Kausiki-kacctia 
l)y Mahauja, Vanga by Samudrasena and Tamralipta by Chandra^ 
sena. Besides Karvata or Manbhum and Suhma or the Radha 
country were held by different kings. The region lying along the sea- 
shore was in the occupation of the Mlecchas ® 

Though the purpose of the Eanmma is to extol the greatness 
of Krishna, it pays a glowing tribute to the remarkable power and 
heroism of Vasudeva, the king of Paundra who was an enemy of 
Krishna. Vasudeva marched upon Dvaraka with his army with the 
object of vanquishing Krishna. Hundreds of the Yadava warriors 
perished at his hands. When the hero, Satyaki, after a crushing 
defeat was about to be killed^ Krishna appeared on the scene and was 
struck with admiration at the surpassing valour of Vasudeva. Then 
bog<an a furious battle between the two combatants in which the 
manoeuvres of Krishna cost Vasudeva his Ufe. On that memorable 
(lay Dvaraka rang with the praise of the unexampled bravery of 
the Bengalis. 

The Lord Krisima was greatly devoted to the Brahmanas. This 
devotion won him their affection. The Kshatriya community of 
Bengal knew that many of their ancestors had been elevated to the 
I'ank of Brahmins by virtue of their knowledge and that a number 
of them were, on account of their disinterested services, honoured by 
the titles of ‘Brahma-Ksatrottara’ or greater than the Brahmins 
and Kshatriyas. It was their ancestors who had introduced the 
‘ Varnasrama ’ or the institution of Caste into the regions of Anga, 

\ ahga and Kalihga. They had a great respect for learned men. 
It has already been pointed out on the authority of the MaMbhdmta 
that the wise men of Pauruka and Magadha followed the ancient 
religion. Now what is the nature of that ancient religion. It is the 
religion of the Upanisads or the Brahmavidya. The CMndogya 
Upmiml says that the Brahmavidya is the exclusive possession of 
the Kshatriyas. It was from the Kshatriyas that the Brahmins 
obtained the knowledge. The advanced Kshatriyas did not recognize 
to any considerable extent the importance of the Vedic rituals. 
They taught the supreme necessity of self-culture even to the 
Brahmins, The esoteric philosophy had its origin in Mithila— it 
spread to Magadha, achieved a fuller development in Ahga and 


<5 MahabhSrata, Sabhaparva, Chap. 31). 
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Vanga The learned men of this country did not honour as Brahmins, 
the priests who merely chanted the Vedic hymns and performed the 
rituals. In their opinion a real Brahmin was one who must he 
endowed with the knowledge of the Supreme Being This attitude of 
mind was the outcome of a knowledge of their Upanisads. The 
same lesson was taught by the Buddha m his BJiammapada 

The Mahdbhdrata proclaims the superiority of the Kshatriyas in 
jsuch phrases as (Vtry(i.hesthd.ka rdjmiah). The 

influence of the Kshatriyas w’as on the wane in the Northern India 
after the battle of Kuruksetra which caused wholesale destruction 
to their ranks. Other races from across the North-Western Frontier 
succeeded m gaining a foothold in India. The authority of the 
Brahmins also became more marked in Western India. In Southern 
and Western India they w^ere busy popularizing not only the rituals 
but also the worship of the Panramk deities But though the 
influence of the Kshatriyas was on the declme m these parts of India 
it continued undiminished iii Eastern India represented by Aiiga, 
Vanga and Kaliriga. Indeed their influence became greater than 
before. Witnessing the disastrous consequences of a military life 
they reahzed that it was a far more glorious task to seek out the 
path of salvation than to wield the sword which only led to destruc- 
tion. The rise of the Buddha and the Tirbhankars was the results of 
this change in their outlook. 

On a reference to the MahdbMrata, the Hanvamm and the 
various puraiias we find that the Kshatriyas of Aiiga, Vanga and 
Suhma were united together by ties of relationship as well as of 
friendship. Their habits and customs were to a large extent common. 
Whenever any great religious reformer emerged from their commu- 
nity he would endeavour to elevate and unite the masses by holding 
before them lofty moral ideals. Though the later Brahmmic works 
are somewhat silent on this point, the evidence furnished by the old 
Jaina and Buddhist records fully support my statement. From the 
Jama scriptures we find that twenty-three out of twenty-four 
Tirthankaras came into contact with Eastern India. They are all 
worshipped by the Jamas as [Devddhideva), i.e. higher 

than the gods. It has already been pointed out on the authority of 
the Harivamsa that Vijaya, a member of the royal dynasty of Aiiga, 
and a few other princes were called ‘ BrahmahsatUottara \ i.e. superior 
to the Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas. 
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Some people are of the opinion that the movement agamst 
Brahminism originated with the Buddha and the Jaina Mahavira 
A study of the Vpanisads will however lead to the conclusion that 
the doctrine of salvation which they expounded w^as not their own 
discovery, but was rooted in the Vpani&ads ’ This exiilains why in 
the old Buddhist writings homage has been paid to Astaka, Vamadeva, 
Visvamitra and the other great Rsis.® The rise of Jainism and 
Buddhism is the direct outcome of the ascendancy of the Kshatnyas. 
In their original form they may be regarded as only an ofshoot 
of Hinduism as they are based on the Upanisads. The first advice 
of Buddha to his followers is that they should respect a Brahmin 
who is pure-minded and endowed with the knowledge of Brahma.® 
We find Slahavira, the last of the Tirthahkaras, deeply read in the 
four Vodas and the old sacred literature.^® 

On account of the predominant influence of the Kshatnyas, the 
dama and Buddhist scriptures declared them to be superior to the 
Brahmins. It is commonly believed that the Buddha and Mahavira 
proclaimed the equality of all men. Bnt this is not a fact. Both 
of them held that the Sudras were unfit to receive Pravrajya or 
initiation into spiritual life.^^ 

The Jaina and Buddhist doctrines came to be accepted through- 
out Eastern India. Their followers included, the mightiest of kings 
as well as the humblest of villagers. When the Brahmin of Western 
]ndia found that under the influence of the Kshatriyas the Buddhist 
and Jaina religions had cast a spell on the minds of the people in 
Kastem India they attempted to cut off this region from the rest 
of the country by prescribing expiatory sacrifices for those who 
would visit this land Observing that the Kshatnyas were opposed 
to the Vedic religion they went so far as to declare that there were 
no longer any Kshatriyas in the world. But this campaign of the 

7 T'irh BrhadSnTLyaka XJpanisarl, 6. 2, 7 ; Gautama-Dharma-Sfitra, 'J, 27 ; 
Apostamba-Dharraa'Sutra, 2, 0, 10; Gaiitama-Dharma-Sutra 3, 18-J9. 

« VidQ Mahftvagga, 6, 35. 2 
Vid?^ Ohammapada IS and Mahavagga, 6, 35. S. 

Tho Sacred Hooks of the Bast, Vol. XXII, p. 221, 

n Vide Jina-SainhitS and Acaranga Sutra of the Jamas, the J\rohavac:ga 
mid Ambattha-Sutta of the Buddhist. 

Vide Ambattha-Sutta in tho Sacred Books of the Buddhist, Vol. I and 
AcSrftHga Sutra in the Sacred Books of the East, Vol XXII, p. 191 ; and also 
in Jina-Sanhita of the Digambara J ainas. 
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West Indian Brahmins bore no fruit in the eastern part of the 
country on account of its distinctive civilization The influence of 
the religious teachers of the Buddhist and Jama Schools everywhere 
made itself felt during the palmy days of the Nanda and Maurya 
dynasties. We find that even (lhaiidra-(lui)ta who owed his throne 
to the Brahmin Chanakya accepted the discipleship of the Jaina 
Saint Bhadrabahu. Asoka's zeal for Buddhism is well knowni. 
Though the Brahmmic writers tried to lower Chandra- Gupta and 
Asoka in popular estimation by calling them Wisala’ and ‘Siidra’, 
respectively, they have both been classed as Kshatriyas m the 
Jaina and Buddhist works. 

During the reign of Asoka Bengal was divided into a number of 
principalities each under a local chief. The edicts of Asoka were 
promulgated all over the couirtry, hut the contemporary historical 
records do not provide us with any information regarding the local 
cliiefs who governed the different parts of Bengal. The short refer- 
ences to her ancient history made by \l)ul Fazl, the Court Historian 
of Akhar, seem to indicate that Bengal was held by the Kshatriyas 
for years and by the Kayasthas for 2,038 years before she 
passed into the hands of the Moslems. We have already said that 
the occupation of this country by the Kshatriyas dates back to the 
time when the sons of Bali lived. This is fifty generations prior to 
the time of Kama’s foster-father Adhiratha or about five-thousand 
years from now. The country was, therefore, in the hands of 
the Kshatriyas even before the dawn of the Kali age. Abul Fazl’s 
account has not, however, been corroborated by contemporary 
records. 

In the edicts of Asoka, the Kayasthas w’ho were in charge of 
admmistration of the country have been called the Rajukas. The 
Emperor proclaims as follows ‘ This edict is inscribed in the 26th 
year of my coronation. My Rajukas have been placed in the posi- 
tion of rulers among thousands of my subjects. I have given them 
absolute power to reward or punish as they like. Just as a man 
enjoys peace of mind when his child is placed under the care of 

IS Col H, S. Jarrett’s Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. I, pp. 143-146. 

n Dr. Buhlsr remarks *1 have added that lajuka, i.e. Lajjuka, was an 
old name of the writer caste, which is later called Divira (Dabir) or Kayasthas 
and that A^oka calls his great administrative Officials simply the writers ”, 
because they were chiefly taken from that caste’, Epig. Incl., Vol, II, p. 264. 
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a competent nurse so am [ content to entrust the Rajukas with the 
task of admimstration for the well-being and happiness of my kingdom. 
It- IS my desire that they should be impartial in their dealings and 
that in awarding punishment they should show some leniency.’ The 
power of the Rajukas was not confined to merely administrative 
affairs in which they enjoyed absolute authority. The rock edict 
No. 3 tells us that from their ranks were selected officers called 
Dharmamahamatras who were invested with the highest power in 
religious matters They were sent to distant countries to preach 
the sacred religion of Buddhism. Formerly the Brahmins alone had 
the right to speak authoritatively on religious matters. The post of 
the Chief-] ustice could only be offered to a Brahmin. It can easily 
be imagined to what a great extent the prestige and influence of the 
Bajukas or the Kayasthas had increased during the Buddhist age 
when the Emperor Asoka, ignoring the time-honoured practice, 
delegated to them the rights and duties of the Brahmins and 
appointed them to the posts of the Justices of the peace charged 
with the function of dealing even-handed justice to the community 
including the Brahmins. This, of course, exposed them to the 
ill-will of the Brahmins. 

The Story of the settlement of the five Brahmins and five 
Kayasthas in Uauda during the reign of Adi^ura in the 8th centurvj 
so widely circulated by the Brahmin genealogical writers, has no 
foundation in fact, so far as the Kayasthas are concerned Long 
before the 8th century there were Brahmins and Kayasthas with the 
surnames of Vasu, Ghosha, Guha, Mitra, Datta, etc. This is proved 
by the testimony of the Bamodarpur and Qhagrahati plates. 
Ilrahmiiis with the following surnames are mentioned in the Nidhan- 
pur copperplate of Bhaskaravarma,— Adhya, Eartx, Kunda, Kula, 
Ghosha, Batta, Bama, Basa, Deva, Bhara, Nanda, Nandi, Naga, 
Pala, Palita, Bhatta, Bhatti, Bhrti, Mitra, Rata or Trata, Vasu, 
Viiddhi, Sarma, Sena and Soma.^^ The 27 surnames mentioned 
stand for 49 separate families belonging to the different gotras and 
the vedas. The full text of Bhaskarvarma’s copperplate inscription 
is not as yet available and there is little doubt that in the portions 
still unpublished many other surnames are mentioned. Besides, the 
copperplate inscription of Maharaja Lokanatha found in Tipperah, 

16 Vidt Epigraphia Tuclica, Vok XII, pp. 65, 60 ; Vol XIX, p. 240. 

17 
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mention the following — Iiidra, Om, Kesha, Kara, Khadga, Gana, 
Ganda, Gupta, Ganna Ghosha, Chandra, Tosha. Datta, Dasa, Deva, 
Dhrti, Nanda, Nandi, Bhata, Bhadra, Bhuti, Mitra, Rudra, Vasu, 
Bindu, Visnu, Sarma. The copperplate of Bhaskaravarma uas 
issued from Karnasuyarna. It gives an account of the original grant 
made by his ancestor and of its subsequent revival The surnames 
mentioned in the copperplate inscriptions of Bhaskaravarma and 
Lokanatha appear to have been held at one time by the Brahihins of 
Kamarupa and the neighbouring provinces of Paundravardh^ma and 
Eastern Bengal 

j\fr. J. C Crhosh discussing the Nirlhanpur copperplate of 
Bhaskaravarma comes to the conclusion that the Brahmins holding 
the titles of Ghosha, Vasu and others are to be treated as NSgara 
Brahmins. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar supports this view 

Bhaskaravarma is declared in Chmese records to be the Lord of 
Eastern India. Again in the inscriptions of Jayadeva II of' Nepal 
dated 153 (i.e 759 A.D.) Sri Harsadeva, the father-in-law of 
Jayadeva II, is described as the Lord of Gauda, Udra, Kalihga and 
Kosala and as belonging to the royal dynasty of Bhagadatta. It is 
therefore, obvious that Bhaskaravarma and Sri Har^?adeva belonged 
to the same dynasty. The issue of his copperplate grant from 
Karnasuvarna and the fact that he was known as the Loi’d of 
Eastern India justify us in believing that through having acquired 
the possessions of Sasahka-Raja, Bhaskaravarma became the ruler of 
Gauda, Udra, Kalihga, Kosala as well as Kamarupa. Sri Harsade\^a 
should he taken as his successor. Magadha and (4auda w^ere con([uer- 
■ed first by Ya§ovarma, the king of Kanauj, and afterwards by 
Lalitaditya, the king of Kashmir, (between circa 728-731 A.D.). 
Harsadeva must have lost the territory of Gauda during the period 
But though Gauda was lost the rest of his kingdom comprising 
Udra, Kalihga and Kosala was intact over which his snocessoi's 
ruled for a long time. 

The dynasty of Bhagadatta is called the ‘ Bhauma dynasty ’ not 
■only in the copperplate inscriptions of Assam but also in those of 
Orissa. In Orissa this dynasty is also known as the Kesari, Gupta 


Vide Epi. Vol. XV, pp. 309 fi. 

17 Vide Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. VI, pp. 60-71. 

18 Vide Amrita Bazar Patrika, 21 Sept., 1930, p. 14. 
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or Kara dynasty. Such phrases as (Vanga- 

vimalambarapiirna-Candra) and (AsminvaDganvaye) 

occurring in the copperplate of xMahasiva (liipta^^ points to their 
Bengali origin. Most of the Brahminic surnames that are mentionerl 
in the Nidhaiipur (copperplate grant of Bhaskaravarma also occur in 
the Neulpur grant of Subhakara of Orissa. I'hough Subhakara has 
been descniied as an ardent follower of Buddha he settled t^o 
hundred Brahmins liy a copperplate grant It may be surmized 
that these Brahmins migrated to Orissa from Bengal with the 
Bhauma dynasty. There is ample evidence to prove that not only 
Brahmins but also many Kayasthas went there and were for 
successive generations appointed to high administrative positions m 
the iStates of Kalihga and Kosala. Needless to say, the influence nf 
Bhauma dynasty (iombined wdth the establishment of the Brahmins 
and Kayasthas led to the prevalence of uniform maoners, customs, 
usages, education and culture in Eastern India Though in a later 
age the influence of Raclhiya and Vavendra Brahmins from Kananj 
and the Moslem rule brought aliout far-reacliing changes in Bengal it 
is noteworthy that even now a large measure of uniformity is to be 
found in the customs, usages and the languages of the provinces of 
Assam ami Orissa, situated as they arc at such a great distance from 
each other. 

Hundreds of Buddhist T\intrik writers ilouriwshcfl in Bengal 
bi^tweeu SOO X.D., and 1200 A.D. when the Pala dynasty was in 
power. The majority of these writers were Brahmin and Kayastha 
Acharyas. It was they who composed the earliest DoMs in Bengal, 
some of which have been published by Mahamahopadhaya T)r. Hara- 
prasad Hastri, C.l.K. under the auspices of the Sahitya-Parisad. 
These DoMs cannot be understood without the aid of the Ranshrit 
commentaries. But the cultivation of the dialect in which tlu^y 
were written contriliuted to the development of the Ctaudiyau 
language. 

It was in the Buddhist period, that the songs of Yogipala, 
Mahipala and of Gropichand became popular in (Jauila. The songs of 
Yogipala and Mahipala have not yet been recovered, but the songs 
of (Jopichand arc extant in different versions in the Eastern as well 

19 J.B.O.K.S., Vol. II, p. 153. 

20 Vide Kpi. lad., Vol. XV, pp. 3-5. 
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as in Western Bengal. The story of the renunciation of Gopichand 
IS not confined to Bengal but, being translated into the various 
languages, it is still sung by the Bhiksus in Orissa, Deccan, 
Maharashtra and even in Bajputana We owe the extensive litera- 
ture of Bengal which has been produced since the time of the Dohd,^ 
to the rise of a multitude of sects. Many thousand books have been 
written in the Gaudiya language from the time of the Dohds to the 
period which preceded the advent of the English. We have some 
specimens of these writings in the Libraries of the Asiatic kSociety 
of Bengal, The Sahitya-Parisad of Bengal and the University 
of Calcutta. Many distinguished scholars have drawn from the 
Bengali MSS., their materials for the literary, social and religious 
history of Bengal and the history of her religious sects. It is 
uimecessary to dwell on these aspects of Bengal history here and I 
will only touch on a few points which have not been specially dealt 
with by the scholars. 

One of the special features of Bengal is her Kulapanji or genea- 
logical records. In no part of India there is such a huge body of 
genealogical records as in this province. In Mithila there are ge- 
nealogies which relate only to the Brahmins and the Kayasthas. 
But in Bengal we have genealogical accounts not only of the 
Brahmins and the Kayasthas but I have in my possession such 
accounts of the Jijhotyas, the Grahavipras or Sakadvipms, the 
Vaidyas, the SuMks, the Gandhavaniks, the Suvarnavanilrs, the 
Sankhavaniks, the Tambuhs, the Tilis, the Sadgopas, the Agaris, the 
Tantuvayas, the Shahas, the Malakaras, the Kaivartas and other 
castes, I also secured several copies of records called ‘ Jijnasa ' or 
‘ Enquiries which contain short summaries of genealogical informa- 
tion pertaining to different castes. Out of this large number of 
genealogical treatises, there are no less than 200 volumes which deal 
with the prominent Kayastha families belonging to the four Srenis. 
The number of treatises dealing with the various classes of Brahmins 
who settled in Bengal, the Badhiyas, the Varendras and the Vaidi- 
kas is also considerable I am responsible for the discovery of more 
than a hundred. As far as I know, the Vaidyas have got about 30 
and Grahavipras of Sakadvipa about 15. My researches in this 
direction have convinced me that at one time there were in Bengal 
hundreds of such Kulapanjis dealing with the various castes and 
that in each caste there were to be found men who were fully 
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qualified for the task of preparing them. Within the last fifty years 
this universal practice has disappeared with the result that many 
hundreds of genealogical works have been destroyed by fire, flood 
and worms. It is my firm conviction that the Kulapanjis of Bengal 
contain the most precious material for reconstructing the social 
history of her people. The materials for my history of the Castes 
and kSeots of Bengal are mainly derived from them Only 10 
volumes of this work have been published ; it would take another 25 
volumes to complete it. 

Brom the genealogical accounts of the Kayastha community 
including its several branches it is clear that the ranks of this 
community were swelled by the Rajputs or Chatris who came 
to Bengal from different parts of India. In the same way the Agar- 
wals and other traders from the west who came and settled here 
were gradually absorbed by the different Baniya castes. Dr. MM. 
Haraprasad Sastri has proved that the Buddhist influence in 
Bengal did not die out until after the 1 5th century. During that 
century many influential Kayaathas came under the influence of 
orthodox Hinduism and became ardently devoted to the Brahmins. 
On account of the strict control and rigid discipline which they 
imposed upon the society it was in a short time purged of the 
Buddhist element. Following the example of the king Ballala Rena 
who engaged Brahmin Kulacaryas or genealogical writers to record 
the pedigree and the social functions of the Kulina Brahmins, the 
Kayastha Zemindars secured the services of Brahmins in compiling 
their genealogies. Most of these writers belonged to the Radhiya 
section of the Brahmin community. They spared no pains to wipe 
out the memory of the history of the Kayastha community during the 
period when it was pro-Buddhist. Consequently m the Kulapanjis 
compiled by them there is much that is not supported by historical 
evidence. It is probably due to their activities that little trace is 
left of the older genealogies. This is also the reason why references 
to earlier periods arc so meagre and fragmentary, although from the 
ir)th century onwards we have got full and detailed accounts of each 
and every community. 

We have found a few older records called ' Jijnasa ’ or ‘ Enquir- 
ies ' from which we get only a very incomplete picture of the 
contemporary society. The Buddhist influence on society is, how- 
ever, manifest from the genealogical account of all the castes 
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exclading only the Brahmins and the Kayasthas. Unfortunately this 
extensive literature is nearly lost. There are, however, even now, 
in the possession of the Kulacaryas or Kulapanjis, remnants of 
genealogical accounts and other documents in 'which information is 
supplied in the form of rpiestions and answers. And if serious 
efforts are made they may yet he recovered. As "we have already 
said, these old documents contain invaluable material for recons- 
tructing the social history of Bengal. They would also prove to he 
of great interest to the anthropologists and the ethnologists. Or- 
ganized efforts should, therefore, be made to save these genealogical 
records which are so peculiar to our country from utter destruction. 

The Bengali MSkS. to which we have referred are all written in 
Bengali characters. The Bengali script is not of recent growth. It 
is even mentioned ui the Lalitavistara. It is, therefore, curious that 
in the districts of Sylhet and Bankura situated at the eastern and 
western extremities of Bengal a form af Nagari script is used by 
members of the orthodox Muhammadan community. This is known 
as Sylhet Nagari in Eastern Bengal and Musalmani Nagari in 
Western Bengal. The 'Musalmani Kechchas' of Calcutta are 
printed in types adapted from the characters of the Sylhet Nagari. 
We have long kno'wn of the existence of hooks written in Sylhet 
Nagari. Recently I have collected from Bishnupur in the district of 
Bankura seven MkSS. all written by Muhammadans which are from 

to 2IJ0 years old. Though the characters used are Nagari their 
language is Bengali and the metrical form used is ' payar 

Hundreds of MSS. written in Bengali and Persian characters 
have come down to us. The question, therefore, arises why in 
Sylhet and a certain district in Western Bengal, the characters used 
in writing books in the Bengali language should be Nagari instead 
of the popular Bengali or Persian. 

In an article on the origin of Nagari script, written about 
34 years ago,^' 1 have shown that there are Nagara Brahmins in 
many provinces in India Though they adopt the language of the 
place in which they happen to reside, they invariably use Nagari 
characters when writmg books. Even in the distant Deccan and 
the Carnatic they have got this characteristic. What marks them 
out is their script. The Nagari script is named after them. Erom 

31 Vide Journal of tho Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vnl. LXVJ, pt. I 
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the above it may bo concluded that the religious books written 
m Nagari characters by the Muhammadans were the contributions of 
the Nagara Brahmins who had now been converted to Islam. 
Amo]ig those Nagara Brahmms who accepting the Buddhist creed 
stdl retained their identity and their family surnames of Ghosba, 
Mitra, etc., there vere many(who in the role of Buddhist Masters 
wrote authoritative Tantrik works and the evidence of this is still 
to be found m the Tibetan BstaTi-hgym and Kandjur. On the 
other hand those Nagara Brahmins who had remained within the 
folfl of Hinduism were compelled to renounce their religion in favour 
of Islam by threats of persecution either at the hands of the new- 
born Brahmin Society or fi*om the Muhammadans. Though they had 
to give up their old religion they could not break away from their 
time-honoured customs and habits. Hence we still find them using 
tlic Nagari characters. 

Formerly the Sylliet Nagari was confined to the district of Syl- 
hct and its immediate neighbourhood. Fifty years ago Munshi 
Abdul Karim, an inhabitant of Sylhet, returning from Europe, con- 
structed the Nagari types after having revised the alphabet on the 
European model by rejecting many of its letters. These were the 
types in which the Musalmani religious books were printed. I have 
not yet come across any MSS. written in the old Sylhet Nagari. 

I have, however, got information of the existence of Nagari MSS. in 
the houst^H of wealtliy Muhammadans of Bishnupur in Western Bengal. 
'Phoiigh they use the Bengali alphabet for all other purposes, the 
Scriptures which they privately study are all written in Nagari 
characters. I have been told that MSS. written in Nagari characters 
can be collected in large numbers from Bishnupur if a search is 
inatle for them in right earnest. Some time ago 1 secured only 
seven such MSS. Though the writing of these bears a strong resem- 
blance to the Sylhet Nagari, the letters used are larger in numlier and 
is much closer to Devanagari. 

The characters which accompanied the Buddhist masters when 
they travelled to Tibet from this country and in which the scriptures 
were written are still in use, being knowm as the Bhota or Tibetan 
alphabet. In our opinion the alphabet \vhich once distinguished 
the Nagara Brahmins is being still used by their Muhammadan 
descendants when writing on religious subjects. Hence it differs in 
many points from the modern Nagari. Under the patronage of the 
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Government organized efiorts are now being made to collect Bengali 
MSS. but scarcely any endeavour has been made to recover the 
Bengali Nagari MSS. from the districts of Sylhet and Bankura. It is 
essential that there should be a proper history of those Muhammadans 
who use the Nagari characters in writing their scriptures in Bengali 
and efforts should be made to collect the Nagari MSS. This would 
illuminate many an obscure chapter in the social, religious and 
ethnic history of Bengal. 

Considerations of time do not permit me to deal with other 
interesting points comiected with the social history of Bengal. But 
before I conclude 1 must thank you for the patience with which 
you have listened to my speech. 



THE LEGEND OF RAJA GOPICHAND 


Gopal Chandra HaldaR; M.A.. 

Research Assisia^ii fo the Kahim Professor of Indian Lingiiistirs 
and Phonetics, Calcutta Umversitij. 

The legend of Raja Gopicliand ls current all over Aryan-speaking 
India. Originating in Bengal^ the story spread to the west, and 
became widely popular in Bihar, Hindustan, Panjah, Rajputana, 
Central India, Gujarat and the Mahratta country. In its popularity 
as a religious romance it is second only to the Ramayana and the 
Mahahharata stories and to the various cycles of Sanskrit and Pau- 
ranic romance. In outline it is the story of the renunciation of the 
world by a young king who at the instance of his mother left his 
kingdom, his treasures, his two wives, whom he loved like his very 
life, and went forth to lead the life of a mendicant, serving his 
niaster and following him about. The story as current all over India 
is substantially the same, though there are some noteworthy dif- 
ferences in the different provincial recensions. These will be noted 
ill due course. 

Popularity of the Legend —The great popularity of the legend 
■of Gopichand which markte it off from many other legends is a 
very striking fact. In Bengal on whose sod, as we shall see, the 
story in all probability had its birth— its historical kernel at any 
rate, is by common consent, associated with the province— the 
memory of the king is still fresh in popular recollection. His story 
forms in some areas (e,g. Rangpur) the subject matter of popular sing- 
song narratives [pdl&gdn) which spin out the story and finish it in a 
number of evening sittings. At night-fall a troupe of village singers, 
who are generally men without any formal education, gathers in the 
house of some rich man and gives a performance which runs for 
several evenings together. Some of the singers are professedly 
Mohammadans— they have accepted the faith of the prophet of 
Arabia, but have not changed their attitude to the legends of 
the country. The singers bring with them some instruments for 
accompaniment— drums and cymbals and sometimes a violin. The 
narrative is in verse and is either regularly sung or intoned by tbe 
leader who stands in the centre of audience, squatting round him on 
the floor. He is called gain or the singer. His assistants simi)ly 
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drone out the refrain as a chorus. This refrain is called dhud, and 
the dhud is repeated at the end of each verse in a part of the nar- 
rative. Now and then some of the chorus-singers put questions to the 
leader regarding the progress of the story and the doings of the 
heroes and heroines, thus helping the singer to bring out the points 
which might otherwise escape the notice of the listeners. Beside^, 
this pdld-gdn there is the usual singing of little bits of the story 
by the beggars of the jugl caste. They sometimes dress up as 
Bairdgls or Vaisnava mendicants going from door to door for alms. 
Then again there is formal reading of the story from a hook (a MS. 
usually) by some person while others listen to him. This accounts 
for the presence of the MSIS. Lastly, there are the MSS, of the 
various poets which were found m Chittagong and Tippera, and 
which were carefully preserved and copied by jugis and by others 
including the Mohammadaii country folk (Introduction, (rop/- 
chandrtr Gan, Vol. VI 0 U., Mayndmatlr Odn, Dacca Sahitya Parisad 
Series, No. 3.) 

In Northern India itinerant singers go about all over Hindustan. 
Panjab and the Maratha country singing the story of this great 
renunciation to the aocompaniment of their sdrangi. In Clujarat, 
Bduls celebrate him keeping time with their Ek-Tdrd. During Nava- 
rdtra or nine days of festival in autumn in honour of Devi, the 
women of the province sing about the tragic story and in their garbd 
songs they sing with dance (Pravdsl, 1336 B.S., Vol. LI, p. 636). Of 
coui’se there are various poetical versions of the songs in all these 
different and distant parts, but they simply point to the fact that 
the legend is already folk property. Indeed so popular is it that 
it has even been treated in art by a popular Indian painter. Baja 
Ravi-Varma has a picture depicting the scene of Gopichand’s meet- 
ing his wives after his long wandering as a mendicant, and in costly 
print as well as cheap oleographs, the picture has a wide sale. 

The Reason for this PopularlUj :—T]i& popularity of the legend is 
easily accounted for. The story with its poignant note, of a young 
and handsome prince who had everything that fortune had to offer 
and leaving it all took up the beggars ’ staff and scrip preached once 
more to the Indian masses a most effective sermon on the old text of 
va7i itus vamtatum. Like the two other famous stories of renunciation, 
viz. that of the Buddha and Sri Chaitanya— it never grew old and 
stale for the people of India. 
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The Questions Raised by the Legend story of Gopiohand 

lias ceitiain other ramifications which, besides giving it currency over 
Hindustan, have important bearmgs on the questions raised by the 
legend. The questions are connected with (i) Goraldinath, his age 
and his mission, (ii) the relationship between Gorakhnath and other 
Nathas and King Gopichand, and hence, the historicity of 
Go])ichand, and lastly (iii) the obscure origin of Nathism, its sudden 
emergence without previous warning, and its slow transformation 
from a Buddhistic cult into a form of Saivism. These questions 
furnish the crux of the problems that the legend raises. 

Non-Bengah Recenslo 7 is of the Legei^d' — The versions current 
outside Bengal arc late and show extraneous elements. The tradi- 
tion, however, is old and has never been lost . it has been modified. 
Thus Gopichaiul is referred to in Malik Mahammad Jaishi’s 
Padmmatl, The book is held to be the earliest Hindi book, its 
antiquity is well-estahhshed But no MS. on the Gopichand legend, 
sufficiently old, has come down to us in the Hindi or other extra- 
Bengali speeches. As a mass of popular poetry it has suffered 
untold modification at the hands of obscure poets, vairagis and 
mendicant-singers in Hindustan It is not safe to rely on the version 
of any one of these. A sufficiently old version of the Hindustani 
v<'rsiou in some authentic recension of MSS. is a desidefatum 

Pan^ahi Verswu: — One Panjabi version was collected by Sir 
Richard (arnao Temple in the Lege^uh of the Punjab, Vol. II [Swdng 
Rfljd Qopicha7hd) (iaud Bangal was the home of Gopichand, and he 
was the King of Ujjain. Mainawanti, his mother, was the sister of 
the sage King Bharathari (Bhartrhari). The mother enjoined the son 
i:i> leave the vanities of the world and to seek immortality from 
rialaudhar Nath as his disciple. Gopichand, on the contrary, at the 
advice of his minister had the Yogi who was in a trance thrown into 
a well ; and then stones were thrown into it till it was quite fuU. 
lu an inlerlude ivK related how in the past the two Natha gurus, 
Mac'chandar and Jalandhar had been cursed-— one was to be ensnared 
l)y women with sensual pleasures and forget his spiritual mission, 
iiho other was to be buried up in a well. Both of them were to be 
rescued by their respective disciples, Kanupha and Gorakhnath, 
Gorakh now arrived at the King’s city on this mission; and at his 
warning (Gopichand was alarmed He surrendered himself to 
Jalandhar v'ho pardoned him, initiated him into his order and 
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pierced his ears for the woodeai ring \Yhicli distinguished lSucIi 
mendicants. Universal regret marked the step of the King, and 
Gopichand’s queen Patam Dai was bewildered when at the bidding 
of the Guru, the husband to signify his complete renunciation of the 
former life addressed the wife as 'mother’ and begged for alms. 
In vain the queen pleaded, in vain was her appeal strengthened 
hy the sad persuasion of their daughter. Gopichand returned to the 
Guru, went fortli following him as a mendicant, and appeared in 
Gaud to beg alms as a mendicant-beggar from his dear sister Champa. 
Recognition and a scene of great pathos followed when the sister 
died of grief. But Jalandhar brought her back to life and 
Gopichand parted from her in spite of her insistent appeal to remain 
with her there. 

Hindustani Vernon — The Hindustani version is almost identi- 
cal as can be seen from the late MM. Sudhakar Dvivedi’s brief 
summary of the legend in Sir George Grierson’s edition of Padumdwat. 
Only the king’s persecution of Jalandhar Nath is missed in it. The 
Bazaar Hindi versions are not much different — though they differ on 
the names of the persons and cities connected with the legend. 
Thus in one of them Gorakhnath and not Jalandhar Nath, is the Guru 
who guided the Rung to wisdom (Purusottam Das’s Ooplchaiidra 
Lild, Translated into Bengali hy Amrita Lai Bhattacharya, 1294 
B.S.). In some other (Ostad Indaraman — San Gopclmid^ Nathuram 
Book Depot, Hathras, 1920) Bhartrhari leads the nephew to the 
Guru Gorakhnath for mitiation. 

Gujarati Version -—The Gujarati versions of the legend of 
Gopichand have been available of late through Mr. Jhaverichancl 
Meghane. In Radhiyall’Rdt three such versions have been presented 
(Nanilal Ray-Chaudhuri — Gujrdte Gopichandrer Odn, Pravdsl, 1330 
B.S., Vol. Ill, p. 636), and they mark certain variations from the 
Hindustani forms. Unlike those in Hindustani a prelude to the 
usual account is furnished here by the story of the birth of Gopichand 
through the grace of the God Ratnakara and the death of his father, 
Tilakchand, King of Gaud-Vahga, caused by the curse of the Yogi 
Jalandhara. A necklace of the queen Minaul Devi had been placed 
by the thieves who stole it around the neck of the Yogi, who lost in 
meditation knew nothing of it. The king’s police officers, however, 
caught him, and he was tortured at the order of the King Tilakchand. 
Disturbed in his meditation, he inflicted a curse on him and as a 
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oonscq lienee the father of the hero cliecl. Then follows the legend m 
the familiar lines. , Jalandhar was buried u[) by (Sropichand, who 
later was made to realise his folly by Kanupha. Then the king 
made amends: three packets oE pulses were turned into ash as he 
called on tlie angered (furu, and on the fourth ocuasioii, the (liitu 
pardoned him. Jalandhar tried Gopichand hard when he ap])lied 
for initiation . he was appointed to carry water 12 times a day for 
Ids (luru (cf the Bengali recensions), to beg alms from his own 
subjects, and to bog alms lastly amwlst the usual scones of wailing 
from his own quoon Meniivati and the twelve liundi’cd other wives. 
Por their consolation, Jalandhara predicted an heir to the throne, 
and then begins (iojiichand’s period of wandering in the company of 
Uio (him, ill (‘,ourso of which he visited his sister in the city of Dhara, 
anil ha‘l to face tlu‘ well-known sc.ene of patlietic appeal from her. 
Borne (iujarati accounts close there with this note of tragedy, but 
others soften it by adding that twelve years later the (luru and the 
disciple had returned to (huid-Vahga. 

Marathi -A Marathi version (prosontcMl by Appaji 

Oovind luamdar) has a prelude relating how Mainainath the mother 
of (io])ichand who had his seat in Kaheau-nagar, turned a ilisciiilc 
of the Guru Jalandhar Nath on scinng him passing on the sl-rcets 
with the faggots on his head. The main li^gend is on the Gujarati 
line: instead of the throe packets of pulse's as thi^ ‘ Hcape-goats ’ for 
the (Juru’s ire to exhaust itself, the Marathi version has tlirec golden 
images of tlu^ king himself. Ihe legend closes in a hai)pi(>ir vein; 
Gopichand n^-tunis to (Jaud to reigu there for one thousand years. ’ 

Hojiijali /{ccc/wimw:— -The Bengali versions compared to these 
non-Iicngali stories are undoubtedly fuller and the native singers 
have preserved the story purer. Points of agreement between the 
groups are apparent. 

PuhlMed But all the Bengali versions of the songs 

have not yet been published. Publications of tlie songs aboidf 
( lopichandra in Bengali dates from the year 1871} when (i) in 
VoL, No. 3, Bir George Grierson published a version of 
the Hongs— fW, m beard from a man of the Jugl (Yogi) 
caste in Rangpur District. In spite of the attempts of his scribe to 
retouch it (in the first half), it is a fair sample of the legend as it is 
known in tlic area, (ii) Babu Hiva Chandra Sil introduced Durlabh 
!V^allik^^ Qowula Chandrer OU in the Vanglya Hahitya Pari^ad PatriJed, 
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Vol. VI, and later published tie MvS which he had received from a 
Vaisnavi of Chinsura. (lii) Babu Bireswar Bhattacharya, whose 
enthusiasm and interest in the Gopichandra songs is well known, 
gave an account of the songs m the V-S.P.^ Vo]. XV, No. 2. as he 
collected them from the Jugis of Nilphamari in Raiigpur, (iv) Shiikur 
Mohammad’s Gopichandrer Sannydsaw&'^ published byMunshi Golam 
Rasul Khon(d)kar from Rampur-Boaha (Rajshahi) in 1319 B.S. 
(1912), but it IS no longer available, (v) Bhabani Das’s Maymmalh 
Gan was published in the Pratibha, 1321 B.S. (1914), by Babu 
Nalinikanta Bhattasali and Baikuntha Nath Datta and reprinted in 
Dacca Sahltya Parisad Senes, No. 3 (vi) Calcutta University is to 
be thanked for an excellent version of the songs as cuirent m Rang- 
pur and collected by Babu Bireswar Bhattacharya. In the foot-notes 
of the publication, GoplcJiandrer Gm, the Editors have noted down 
all the variants including that of Sir George Cirrierson’s earliest 
account in the J A S.B , 1873, Vol I, No. 3. Vol. II of GoplcJiandrer 
Gan, published in 1924 by the Calcutta University, contains tlic 
versions of Bhabani Das and Shukur Mohammad with an inform - 
atiVB introduction by Babu Bireswar Bhattacharya and helpful 
annotations by Babu Basaiita Ranjan Ray Vidvadvallabha. 

Rangpur Version:— ^Oi these, Rangpur versions are the most 
detailed and Bhabani Das’s seems to be the briefest There is a long 
prelude and many long digressions in the Rangpur versions. Manik- 
chand, according to Rangpur songs, was the king of Bengal with five 
queens. Mayna, the head of them, lived apart at Phurusanagar. 
The death of the king was hastened by the oppression of his new 
minister when the subjects took refuge with Siva after estabhshiiig 
dkarmaghaL Mayna learned of his approaching end and pressed him 
to be instructed by her in the mysterious knowledge of the Yoga 
which she had received as a young girl from none other than the Guru 
Gorakhanath. The king with his husband’s pride rejected the ofier, 
he would not have his wife as his Guru. Mayna bribed and fought 
against the agents of Yama, who ultimately stole away the life of 
Manikohand. She started at that for the regions of Yama, punished 
Yama and his agents heavily until Siva Gorakhanath appeared to 
intercede. Manikohand was dead, but a son w^ould be given to 
Maynamati; he could secure Brahmajnana as a disciple of Haripha. 
Mayna returned, offered herself as the sastras prescribe, as a satee ; 
but the flames would not touch her. So, Gopichand the son grow 
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up, was married to the Aduna and Paduna, the daughters of King 
Harischandra. His reign began auspiciously with the young lovely 
queens and hundreds of others and a vast flourishing dominion. 

This prelude to the Gopichand legend m which we learn of the 
father and mother of the hero is peonliar to Haiigpur. Bhabani Das 
is absolutely silent on it except for his reference to Mayna’s initiation 
by (lorakh at the ago of nine, on which Durlabli Mallik is also 
agreed. Shukur Mohammad’s account is very plain -.—Gopichand is 
born before the husband and the wife had met and Manikchand died 
of fever when Maynilmati was in meditation. The king was cre- 
mated, but the flames did not burn Maynamati Aduna and Paduna 
■were the queens, but there were others too. 

The non-Bengali versions except the Gujarati ones always begin 
not with the lurth of (‘topichand or death of his father, but with the 
next phase of Gopichandcr’s life, in which Mayna, according to all 
accounts, enjoins king Gopichand, her son, to renounce the worhi and 
the wives and to seek true knowledge ns a disci]>le of Haripha (himself 
a disciple of Gorakhnath). Go})ichand cast doubt on the relationship 
of Mayna and Haripha which w^ould bring on him later on slavery to 
a courtesan. He, however, was doubtful and called, on the advice 
of the queen Aduna, for iiroofs Proofs were furnished one after 
another— Mayna passed the ordeal in boiling oil when the queen’s 
jubilation at her feigner! tleath turned to liiamay. The feat of cross- 
ing stream on foot and of weighing lighter tha-ii a tidsi loaf were 
successfully demonstrated by the sage woman. The king was pei’- 
suaded and in spite of the queen’s attempts tu postpone it by bribing 
the soothsayer Brahmin and the barber, ])rcpared himself for initia- 
tion by donning on tlio mendicant’s rags, accepting the horn, having 
the ears pierced, and so on. This second period of convincing the 
king which is brief in non- Bengali versions is hero full of elaborate 
details in which Maynamati is tested (ojdy in Bengali versions) and 
proved how precious was the knowledge she had goli. hi Bhabani 
Das’s account also Mayna was tested similarly, and the daughtera-in- 
law went the length of poisoning her (but they had not had her 
boiled in oil, as in the Gan) and were Jubilant at lier supposed death. 
The brunt of the whole thing aimed at testing the worth of Yoga 
is borne in Shukur Mohammad's account by the Haripha Guru himaolf 
and not at all by Mayna. The king, according to it, failed to utilise 
the wisdom he had received from the Guru, because, he had not 
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repudiated the companionship of the queens. So, the Guru was 
taken to be a charlatan and when the Guru was in meditation the 
king buried him up. The Guru was rescued by the disciple Kanupha, 
and, as in the Marathi version, three gold images of Gopichand were 
turned into ash when the repentant disciple called on him to seek 
his mercy. On the fourth call, he was pardoned and applied for 
initiation as a disciple. Haripha sent him to beg alms of the queen 
addressing her as ‘mother’. The queen pleaded ardently and 
pathetically prayed at the end to be allowed to follow him as 
a woman-mendicant. This idea the king dismissed. In despair she 
killed herself, but was brought to life by Haripha, and is told to 
await in the palace with a pair of birds for the day of the king’s 
return. (Haripha’s power of giving back life is also related by 
Bhabani Das, in which in course of his ordeal a man is decapitated, 
and Haripha brings him back to life.) 

The king now went forth wandering as a mendicant with 
Haripha. The Guru tried him with hardship : he passed through 
dark interminable forests, thorny paths, hot, burning sands, etc. 
The power of the Nath Guru is shown: once the king died and 
his life was brought back by him from Yama’s regions , his orders 
were carried out by the gods, sun and moon and Indra, and Hanu- 
man made way for him; lastly Yama’s mother, who fanned the 
tired disciple. The Guru wanted the disciple to pay fox a smoke 
of ganja; the disciple failing, he sold him to slavery for twelve years 
to Hira the courtesan. Baffled in her approaches to the young royal 
mendicant, the courtesan tortured him for twelve long years. Then 
the birds of the palace searched out the king who wrote to the 
mother his plight. Happha was awakened from meditation by 
Maynavati and hurried to rescue the royal disciple. Gopichand had 
by his long sufiering proved his fitness for knowledge, and the Guru 
imparted to him Brahmajhan. He was allowed afterwards to return 
to the palace. The queens saw with mingled feelings the returning 
of their lord after long years of v^andering. He had conquered 
desires, hence he was permitted to reign again. 

Almost all the Bengali accounts agree on the central period 
of (Topichand’s life, but they are not as elaborately narrated as in 
the Rangpur songs. Bhabani Das speaks by implication that the 
king was to reign again. Shukur Mohammad is ominously silent on 
it. In Durlabh Mallik's account there is on his return an orgy of 
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persecution of Haripha and the yogis, until he meets, Kanupha, when 
Haripha is rescued from underground, and, lastly the second 
mendicancy of Goinchand began 

The Oriya version, so far as can be gathered from the specimens 
of it in the Vanga SdhiMja Parichaya (Vol. I, pp. 85-J(Jl, Calcutta 
University), agrees with the Bengali one. 

The Bengal'h-N epali Vmion * — But these by no means exhaust 
the Gopichand legend as it is current in Bengal, There are unpub- 
hshed MSS. still, and folk imagination has at times also played with 
the king extravagantly (Bireswar Bhattacharya Pravdsl, Vol. i, 1316 
B.S. pp. 413 ; Oop% Ghdnder Gm, Vol. ii, Introduction, p. 218), One 
particular MS. can be expected to see light soon. A special interest 
is attached to it, for it belongs to the group of Bengali dramas 
which had an exotic growth at the Nepal Court. The MS. of the 
Gopichand Ndtak, copied by a Newari scribe in the 19tb century, is 
preserved in the Cambridge University Library in the Wright collec- 
tion. Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatterji made a copy of it for a Bengali 
edition. Through his kindness and courtesy we could gather all 
necessary informations about this curious Bengali-Nepalese version 
of the legend, It is dated 1627 (?) aucl may be regarded to have 
preserved a Bengali version free from later Bengali-Hindi accretions, 
though instead of them something of the hill-traditions might have 
entered it, as we may suppose. The story has an interesting prelude 
— an account of the attack of Gopichand’s kingdom by Vanga 
Kumar, the Prince of Bengal, and the defeat of Gopichand through 
the betrayal of his war-chief Khetua. The legend follows the well- 
known track afterwards. At Maynavati’s warning, Gopichand 
searches for a Yogi in all directions. Jalandhari Nath is produced 
before the king, tested by those familiar ordeals of fire, water, 
etc. Then in reply to the king’s questions he unravels the mystery 
of birth, death, knowledge. A game of dice follows, and defeated in 
it, the king accepts Jalandhari as the Guru, donning on the wallet of 
a Yogi. He is permitted to take leave of tho queens while the Guru 
prepares a Toga oahra. It is made ready, and the king is instructed 
into the arts and sciences of Yoga, e.g. inhaling and exhaling of 
breath, significance of the mysterious four lotuses, and so on. The 
queens come to remonstrate, and in despair they offer to be yoglms 
themselves. The Guru is, however, too sharp, and sharply he rails at 
womanhood. The king at his advice addresses them as ‘ mother % 
18 
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and the queens commit suicide. But they are brought back to life 
(cf. Rangpim story). Gopichand is fully equipped as a Yogi — heads 
shaved, ears pierced, horn in hand, wallet around the body, etc. 
Illumination at last is vouchsafed to him, and then, since desires are 
dead within, Jalandhar! permits him to reign again. 

Historicity of the Legend : — Even in this very imperfect survey of 
the various recensions it is obvious that behind the legend of Raja 
Gopichand loom large the figures of the Nath Gurus Gorakhnath, 
Jalandhari Pada (or Haripha), and the Jugis. They are celebrated 
all over India and their appeal as miracle-working saints is India- 
wide. Gopichand, being the centre and furnishing the element of 
romance of the Yogi cycle, speedily won the heart of the Indian 
people. In point of time the legend must, therefore, have belonged 
to the epoch of Indian history when internal communication was 
not hampered by the walls of linguistic provincialism. On the face 
of it, it must be pre-Muhammadan — no trace of Muhammadan con- 
quest or domination can be found in the spirit of the legend or 
in its account itself. Assuredly, it must have belonged to one of 
the dark epochs of Indian history; for we know next to nothing 
of the great king, his great Guru or of this great order, the Naths. 
Certainly, the legend has a hoary past ; that explains why like King 
Vikramaditya, King Bhartrhari or King Bhoja, all more or less of 
an uncertain date, pre-Muhammadan and prior to the growth of the 
self-conscious modern vernaculars — King Gopichand could become a 
part of the legendary heritage common to the Aryan-speaking peoples 
of India. Yet history does not throw any light on him. Students 
of History and the legend have fought inconclusive battles over 
trifles and details ; the names of the parents, of the father-in-law, of 
the cities of the king, of his mother or of his grand-parents, have 
served as good grounds of surmise, Buchanan and Grierson are 
inclined to connect him with the Palas. Dr. D. C. Sen would place 
him in the 11th centiuy identifying him with the Govindachandra 
of the Tirumalai inscription of Rajendra Chola (South Indian 
Inscriptions, Hidtzsch, Vol i, p. 99; Chronology of Indian Authors, 
JA.S-B,, 1907^ p. 200)* Hoerale would place him as early as 6th 
century (Indian Antiguteer, 1910). From place names and other 
proper names, Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Das would consider 
him of his own district of Chittagong. Eangpur wets long considered 
to be his seat. But since then the scholastic scale has turned as 
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lanreasonalDle in favour of Tipperah and we are told that Mayna- 
matir Pahar saw the great renunciation, and the all-wise queen 
herself must have been from Bikrampur (South Dacca) as Aduna 
and Paduna from Sabhar (Western Dacca) (N, K. Bhattasali, 
Mayndmatir Gdn^ Introduction) Gopichand remains as obscure 
as ever— nothing could have made him survive m folk memory but 
for his renunciation and connection, above all, with the great Nabh- 
Siddhas. 

Whatever its historical value, the legend of Gopichand is of 
primary importance as throwing some hght— however faint and 
uncertain it may be— on what may be called the dark age of early 
Indian history and culture. Like the almost contemporary dark age 
m Europe, it was during this period that the ancient Hindu world 
was takmg its modern shape. 

Modern Hindu Lije-^a result of Cultural Assimilation. The 
Legend and the process of Assimilation : — Modern Indian life has made 
an amazing synthesis of the materials of different inspirations. 
Hindu life in India to-day presents on the whole a homogeneous 
picture. This happens everywhere— diverse elements are uncon- 
sciously synthesized into a complex whole through the desire of 
the generations for a consistent story. Thus, for example, in the 
present case, Gopichand, a purely romantic figure of a later devo- 
tional order, has been connected in the North Indian versions of 
the legend with Bhartrhari, a classical hero. But the legends, as 
is natural in such cases, yet remain to point to a distant past. 
Buddhism has been submerged by Hinduism; the Yugis, who pro- 
bably were afliliated to the Buddhistic Tantrik order, are l^aivite 
ascetics. In Bengal they form to-day a distinct secular section 
within the Hindu community, and most of thorn in the East Bengal 
are Vai^navas, and weavers as a rule by profession. Much of the 
rituals of the Saivite a-ioetio order or the practices of the Bengali 
Jugi section echo back to an era when the assimilation had not yet 
taken place. The process, however, of this transformation is yet 
unknown. 

The Naths and Nathism, from this point of view, are of the 
highest importance and the Gopichand legend owes its importance 
to its being connected with them. But these Natha Gurus are 
themselves the real enigma. All about them is twilight dimness. 
From Marathi Juanekarl we are warranted in putting them as 
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late as the 10th century A.D., as Prof. S. K. Chatterji does in his 
The Origin and Development of the Bengali Language (p. 122). 
But Mr. Sykan-Lpvi has placed him in Le iVepotZ (I, 347ff ) earlier 
by some centuries, and M. SahiduUah would stick to that (Les 
Chants Mystiques de Kdnha et Saraha, 20ff.) They are be- 
commg the deciding factors in the study of the history of Bengali 
language ever since MM Hara Prasad Sastn brought to light the 
Carya Songs from Nepal. All these were the deciding factors in the 
cultural life of Northern India Their influence is ratten large on 
our life, but they themselves are shrouded in mystery. 

Impenetrable is also the mystery of the Nathas and Yogis, 
so much connected with the legend of Gopichand. It has been 
suggested that they belonged to the Mantrayana school of later 
Buddhism (SahiduUah— Introduction, Sunya Purdri^ 1930, Basu- 
mail Sdhitya Mandir). The Gopichand legend does not pretend to 
enhghten us on their tenets or practices. Sukur Muhammad’s 
occasional descriptions of them might be from the Fakirs of aUied 
esoteric schools. The Nepal MS is full of such discourses, but it is 
too deep for our poor understanding. The Yogis have left a litera- 
ture of their own of which a respectable bibliography can be com- 
piled, but which hardly add to our knowledge of their origin, history, 
or of the development of their tenets. 

Tibetan tradition speaks of the 84 Siddhas and the Naths are 
included in the list The legends of Macchandar, Gorakh, Jalan- 
dhaii, Kanupha are common miracle-stones without any distinction. 
No mention is made m them of Gopichand or any other character 
of this legend, and hence they throw no light, direct or indirect, on 
our study (Albert Grunwedel— German translation of the Tibetan 
version of the Legend of 84 Siddhas, Baessler Archiv for Vol. V, 
Pt. iv, V). According to Taranath, however, the Naths, an order of 
Buddhistic mendicants, were betrayed to iSaivaism by their Guru 
Gorakh Nath under the pressure of the ruling king. The Indian 
Yo^s to-day are Saivaites and hold Gorakh Nath as the Great Guru 
of the school though admittedly he 'was a disciple of Macchandar. 
Throughout India they have seats and monasteries and, as there 
has been no effort at co-ordination, their rites, practices and tenets 
vary very greatly. By far the most mfluential were the Kanphat 
Yogis— the ears of whom are pierced and a ring of wood worn there. 
{Hostings— Encyclopcedia, Religion and Ethics, Vol. XII, p. 833.) 
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The Jugl Ca,^te . — In Bengal the Nathas have, however, standard- 
ized into a caste— the Jugis, the caste of weavers. The legend of 
Gopichand has been preserved by them in Eangpnr, and MSS. of it 
are oftener found m their houses than elsewhere. ‘ They number 

365,910 Their greatest numbers are found in Tipperah, Noakhali, 

and they are numerous also in Chittagong, Mymensmgh, Dacca, 

Bakarganj but they are in considerable numbers in the Southern 

■districts of the Presidency Division and in parts of the Northern 
Bengal.' {Census 1921, Vol, V, Pt, I, p. 354). In North-Bengal 
they call themselves Siva Varhsa and are possibly of Saiva persuasion , 
but in the East Bengal they are mostly Vaisnavas. Their ‘ sections 
viz. Kasyapa, Siva, Adi, Alarishi, Anadi, Batuk, Borbhairab, Goraksa, 
Matsyendra, Min, Satya— and religious grouping, viz. Brahman, 
Sannyasa (Kanphat) Dandi. Dharmaghare, Jath, Kalipha, Darihar, 
Aghorpanthi, Bhartrhari, Sarangihar— are interesting (Risley— 
‘Castes and Trihals of Bengal, Vol. TI, p. 52). It is to be remembered 
that they did not and often do not, burn their dead, though they 
hold themselves Hindus in every way. Thus Nathism, whatever in 
origin, has transformed itself. In origin a form of Tantrik Buddhism, 
as it is held, it was perhaps natural for it in the days of approxima- 
tion and adoption to shade off easily into Tantrik Saivism, caring 
more for its Tantrik rites, tenets and system. These suited any 
labelling, Buddhism or Saivism, and if these were permitted to them 
the Yogis were easily reconciled. Later on came Islam, and a vast 
multitude, still Buddhistic, who had hung on the borderland of 
Hinduism would gladly adopt it. Narafijaner-usma lends support to 
such a surmise. Still later came the ’Vaisnava wave and those who 
were depressed found a new haven. QoplcMndrer Qm in Bengali is 
full of Vaisnava touches which can easily be explained if this is kei)t; 
in view. 

It might be submitted that Nathism is perhaps nothing so 
academic as Buddhism developing ox declining, but the primitive 
cults and rites of the non- Aryan people which through ages persisted 
among the folk, and were continued by a chain of folk-vagabonds, 
highly esteemed by the people for their supposed miracle-making 
powers. These belonged to no regular order— Buddha, Jaina or 
Hindu,— but were ready to aMate themselves to any one and to 
•colour any one in their turn. Prom non-Vedio charms to the present 
'day Sahajiya transformations through Tantrik Buddhism and Tantrik 
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Hinduism, Sahajiya Saiva and Vaisnava phases— is a bold hypothesis 

but not an irrational surmise. 

The legend of Gopichand gives a start to all such speculations^ 
about the Nathas and Nathism, but leads to no conclusion . It prom- 
ises to be a fruitful field for. students of Indian cultural transition, 
but as yet the materials are too meagre to satisfy them. It may be 
expected that scholars would co-operate to see what definitely is* 
deducible from the materials. 
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IS BHAGAVAD-GiTA POST-BUDDHIST 2 
Rao Bahadur Sardar M V, Kibe 

The text of the Bhagavad Qltd as recovered from Alberum’s 
hidia is perhaps the oldest extant and an impartial text of the 
famous work. 

The first line of the 3rd stanza of chapter 11 runs as follows : — 

Tilak in his famous Qltd Eahasya has observed that some com- 
mentators prefer to treat this Ime and the second as a separate 
entity from the last two lines. But both agree as to the meaning. 
The first two lines are : — 

They, according to some commentators, mean: — Oh God thou in this 
w'ay hast described self. 

The Sanskrit expression is rather curious and appears 

to be a technical term of foreign origin. The last word ssw is 
ordinarily taken to mean as ' described ’ and is written in ordinary 
editions in conjunction with the previous word — wrw. 

The above surmise, however, is supported by the following 
facts : — 

Professor J. Pratt, Ph.D. in his monumental w'ork "The 
Pilgrimage of Buddhism and a Buddhist Pilgrim^ (Macmillan & Co., 
Ltd., 1928, p. 247) has discussed the word ‘ Bhuta-tathata ’ found 
in the w'orks of the Yogdcdra school of the Mahayana Buddhism. 
According to him the word ‘ Bhuta-tathata ’ means ‘Absolute’. 
Then he goes on to call it ‘Thatness’. He mentions that Professor 
A. B. Keith suggests for ‘ Bhuta-tathata ’ the rendering ‘Thusness*. 
Professor Pratt’s conclusion is: ‘Bhuta-tathata is the ultimate 
spiritual essence, is all in all’ (p. 250). 

Having regard to the fact that for the expression ‘Btiuta’ in 
Buddhist literature before ‘ tathata ’ there is ‘ otad ’ in Sanskrit, both 
■of which mean the same thing, viz. ‘That,’ it is not difficult to 
conclude that one is indebted to the other. Professor Pratt is 
obviously wrong m translating the whole expression ‘ Bhuta- 
tathata ’ as ‘ absolute His final rendering of it is correct. The first 
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word of the compound whether in Buddhist or Sanskrit scriptures, 
means 'That’, viz. ' Bhuta ’ or ‘etadh The second word of the 
compound ‘ tathata ’ means ' Thusness ’ or ' Suchness Some Sans- 
krit writers of the text of Bhagavad Gltd and its commentators, not 
knowing the similar expression in Buddhist literature have rendered 
the text ' ’ * spoke thus ’ or those who perhaps suspected the 

origin said ‘ like what it was i.e. one set translate as spoke and 
another taking the word '' as ^tsm, as true ” or as it was ’ (Tilak’s 
Gltd Rahasya, 13. 763). According to the new interpretation the 
entire stanza which is below : — 

The ^^5=^ will be like this : — 

Would mean : — 

‘ Oh Paramesvara, I wish to see thy own resplendent form, the 
best among men, that is all in all.’ 





P(TMT^T5[TfT9T^ ml ^PtT #fl 

^I^^^TOsifinr^fTfsr 

fs[?RR T?T3rT^V ^ I 

^ =?n^: I 

f^m I JTHf fR t^mmi- 

5rrf#?(ft^ I ftR 5?IR ??Eift sj[T?i^ 

I TOf?r ^h m 

^ffiniTSR: I h WRWR ^rf?raT, ippR^y 

3fOT{, guTiRRf'RT^Rj fejRftfif, 

^W' 1 5?fT?fWni— JJIT^ft I W^- 

3 ?nwir ^Tf^! ^ wf^ I 

_ -Si -Ng n. - ft> 

TCfBfHliifllW: II ^ TO^nrniPWflai ^ W H iftfWtV^^lt-iW^OTIHn 

Vj \J 

TO wTOTii^rt^ sirraftHT jjnrowi^ i sw™' 

ftRTWRRT'TOfi’rrfti^TOfwi ^fir ^^rai! TO'iif^^rajn^T^fnffliTii’ft- 
f?f^tft?JT ^prafitWtlfsiiTO^ I '^JT’ft’^ftTltf^JT SC^^tfini 

^i«is^ TOij^nwr Tn^?iTi. ^ ^ “3inTit-5in*r-^t»itHr-TO 
I t^! ^Tfit ftgraf ^ 1” ifii TOfwti»i 

TOT! jT^Kfingtii^renj ’rlftv»)flkJtfiT-^*lt?iTO toS 3Rfvr|^?[TTO i 
“jrft'T! ^^f^g'Rtf'Tr^i wflhi nftf^KTi” 



gtsitiift fiftw! ^^^I^«I TOiTO I ^I’^fl' Tirot 

9 !!n!?t 5rfl^ I Tirfirfii i 

TflTOTO^W^m I TOt SlfN:, ^ spn^TT I 

T[^ 'at l^i^arfwT^TOTTOi-wifNflS-^^ ^tTP ^• 

Wtl^ JifTO, TOTOTHi it^ TO l!?i 9 lfVTO Wife? ^ ItanrfWTOI- 

TOariarTOJTOTarfaW, TOanltTOITTOtl«r%CTTO^ flTOtg I* f TO 
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rfW ^fftTOT WSt- 

?iMrH^%rrf?T 5sr^ t ^ ^ ^r^3q^firTT^iTff%f!r^‘ 's^fk^T^ia- 

^ gfTOT^JTT^RIigl^firsISTJFl^, ri^ ^nftirk 

fT^ ^<T^ir ?hT fRIW-^TW^^- 

’srr %3prTr^?[2ifg^a?r?f^T ifTmi wrrJisfTmriT^^^ ^ 

I ’^if'T ^ WWT^rfnq^’3T^^TiTTHl5f1?K^ SETlftf^ffT 

aiT^fcjiTf^ rnm 

i[if!Rr w^ fsrfirvf^fm3!fk^5^5jTt ^if^rr?j 

srfJpEfrfirfTTsr^'^^^ mvs^- 

TK^fH'il^Jiyi^mT'^Tfk^nC^ 5lTftfcfw I l\n^Kl5IT^^ref7rfHKf'T 

? I ' f l ^ I M ' -< T fj cTSIT^tTOTfiT «T ^ ^*S?I^T^- 

f^f^ I ^TNi ^f^rsimr^ sjTfnfti^T^: i rT^— 
t^T^rf^sTrijrrr*nr^ m ^f^fffrffr i 

^r^rfwnjfrtffw ^«f^w1%iiT{ i 

3^* %HT|rrt^ f^^i w— 

^n^ffTW^sT ^T?Rr fa ifT f t{^ 

rTfq^^ f^^VH^HTsnji ^^^i5r?7gT^[;?T(fr r? <n^4^(nT^ 

gj5f«i^, ^(STT 'f 

^r ^grwHir sfgf^, ^V ^'«it s^ft ?ifT- 

WT ^!n^T(T I ^ftfftrn:fiT^T- 

3ra^?w[?[ I «r?Tr ?%itt^ I 

^ ^rr 

I ^ Tfw ^T^m I ^ w 

f\ mirgzi?^5pcp?^r ^ i wcf ^ i 
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liftoff ^if^I'^f JWilWlli 1 ^ ^ 3l*I^fHl, 

"Tfsc^cfR I ^<T%R?i5[VTf!r IRE I Jref^3ft<ro5if«7r- 

J , 

1%P?fr srfe^- 

W ^"?tfW^TT«niiTrf^f?TTT^^ftTr iTT^^ 

'J 'J 

f^3R^rfwrgq^3rm^?rr^7^r?w^TcT 

wfVr ■^i^*i^5n^f?iw- 

f^^frrrr^Tft^nT^^ II rff^ 

'•J 

ftfirf iTTfl^T^ 5gw Pr'tfiruT^ I ^iiisfra«R;<fliyt«T!<*TKTiisiira^?f^ 

ww 'Sti^ aT^sw^t^Tsmsi^ =gsj^. ^^»fRrRr«iT— “m^apr- 

I ^isilr ” i w%t- 

fngtisrsrOTstT^ 'roat^iJigiTmwTuii^ w 

^iBraT^TiffRiR^t^: srmin^fr wairfsT >5^, ^rsi^TOit- 

I ^tsi^TiTir^w^^ I'H « 1*1 H) “ 

fWf^fir ig%^ ?r^'^f^Rrr*fre3T'Ti’frr: g’ni: if^^if^r: 5wq[ 

9 ^araiT i f«^ ^iRri'nsrfsi^^ii^asresftJitP?;- 
^Tt’fRfaaiRT: fas'i^rfa asun^'i^srruTftfHi^n’fi’C- 

faaiTtRn- ajfq arnarr i fiaiTf%— ^mfflq^fcrffl^r^arfaaar- 

ar^ i '- qqa fr^ wsrci t(aiT9iTOT»rai i sr ^ tf^^qisn ^ s'^ifiifir 

apw ^rrara ^Rrl^srsi^^ >?n’j i *5fl'’c«fq •nwr ajirf^ ■gur- 

1 ?:P5an'!af’T »nwT %«if g^ni^sr gisRrs^wTqi^ Pri^fiirqFit 

farw s*R[ Ws i »niT^ 'g^fa*rTt ?Rg?f ^jfiR 

^ni— ai^fag; gi^ar^a 'rerrir sr^Jsi^flR: giKR i w ^isiifg?: i anw- 

tfir 'qTW- 

fr^gwtfgi^sre Hqfir i j^irwgR g" q»imqf^aigifq?iq?rivt^Rjf«: 
aRifin? tTCT g l fg ’creiR ft imr^ sri^i 'stqRtftsrftwtjjj spr 

’SRTW’fT s 4 gt ^iqaii I arar ^ fflRnr 


aRfanTT— “ inRERRfjraT^iqaar:— Tfir i 'ifqrf*?Rtf'it K«pn: to 

^ ^i’sgigaifaT^finiv^ 5:^ I i5?|7; 5:^TOsr(?r^:’i^ WR9IR, 3^ TO g 
f ITO, ?R>rRT^TO?!— TOT g' 503^— ^iflSIRTOfg^WwgTTOIT- 

TO’ctrorqit wcTOncRiVT^TOff ^r^gr t tari W *i5'«<!l>iwq,MR to- 
sRiTO TOfirfgroi ^^ror^TTOETOa: i gafwro ar tori^'— tot 
^"lywTqT^TWiq! ?:fjr TOTO»TOft^^ TO TO I ^ ^ fi'ag i»t « i ft<Tf*fTO 
ftRTIlT’l'TTO^ TO?in»TOTOTTO^ sfft TOHT^TO g»ltTOT?ftiqn«rT: 

■SIl^gTq^ TORT^ITg ftftreit^TORTOI T^ftTOTTRTt ^RTaTT^TTOTO! ^TfTO 

miTOtTirTfiETOWSsz^ TOTOTTO I *f3 ^•'wxn^ngTTOJt: 9 to gs TOtfir 

TORI^iH^ TOT^tI^ TOITOTO TOI^gTTOTO-'^TOITO^ BITOnlT^ q TOlt— 
TPt g R gro* ^TO^ItoiIto! I S'^Tgiqg: ^TOI^iWTOTOlTOR TOOt, 

TORt^ra^TT^ gTgi gr ro iif ^trTOff i TOgfSRfTOi ttRt tifiraTgTfSrjqgr- 
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wf5?rP?^Tr I 

^ WSf^TT ^ ^ I srsnsT®^ 11 X^\fK ^K- 

wr^ftw^t ^ ^wrnr ^th i sr ^ TOir^tiTs^Tirw 

f^srrg^TR ^ g 

S^HTXTXIqrri«i^'^f<i^'4^l!^r«’«!j«TcJ — rT^iTr^T^T*’ — 

^5^ I ^^fg^rfwt ” l^H i f^— 

^iTfwRT ^r^f^rsrffnr^t: 

sTt^itffr^ t^wr'6T5r-?Tin’'=f*f^^^ i fRT^ — 

wgr1%^^5'ap=iy 1 ^^nzi *1 firwr: ^T^fSt'^r 

^mcTfV^TSsrgTV^ i ^Rrejrft fljffhrT- 

STT^'®^ ^Kfft I *1 tfH 

^WRc^f^fir SsTT^TT^ ^TftfTT I rTSjnj^- 

spflfpinvT^rficfiT ftsrfinrf^: ^r^fRif^- 

%g^^hiT^T^ fttt^Ti “^T^r ^Tflet^Tf^fir ” 

R^3m^f?r I w — arm^ gw ft^^TT^r^fT^mT 

?mT wrf^^'^rJrT ^ifr ft^T*T t’5^* i 

^T^T^sfr M \^^V[K^ I ?r«iTf%— “ 

^rxM g^^h^R^sTTH” ^1 ^ S^> wi 

^^*THtsg§Nt, g^fl?fR«iiwriCTWRrn '5K'*?t®r ^ fwft^ 

amra f^?iffr5^ I vffTf3[%g[?if 

?f^rOTRrT^9ii^[W^i^rfV WTK^Tiftr i wr^ stt^ 

^T^^Rftr^ftrgx;*^ ^f^- 

T^flrsjf^TR: I 

‘ ^TctR^lW^ ^5:^, nW^T^r I 

»T«ITf% — ^Tf^PfTgf^^^ ^frleelTef I 

I Hii I «i u i*ii ^riwf^:, fi^TPr ^ 

I ^Tw5i?r'<jjjfr’TnT^^rninf^^TW5r^^ -f wfff i — si^rnirT^* 

TSTTiTTftlirr ar m*?TfWT* \ W 

WR, *r ^ ^tVWCTWW WiTT! ^WT®TW^W?T 1' ^ 

<iT(Hi> iCT^ilwmw^ ^ ^ w^Tg^rrsrrf^fjm^^fT^s^i^R i 

^W’ 'RRT^yTHTfwmW^Tfll^f?^ if I -n^i 

Rn^ 11 

Kf^ ^fasi 

I 



THE LOKAYATIKAS AND THE KAPALIKAS. 

Dakshina E-anjana Shastei, M.A., 

Lecturer in Sanskrit, Government Sanskrit College, Calcutta. 

The Lokayata is a very ancient sect in India. It is as old as 
the Vedas, if not older. The Kapalikas too, as it appears, do not 
differ much from it in point of age, even though it is very difficult to 
say with certainty, which of these two sects is the older. Both the 
sects are referred to in the Vedas, in Buddhist literature, in Jaina 
literature, in the Puranas and the Tantras, in the Epics, in the early 
secular works, in the Kavyas, in the Natakas and in the Commen- 
taries of philosophical works. 

In an inscription, dated 620 A.D , relating to a grant to the priests 
of the Kapahke^vara temple in Nasik, the Mahavratins or the 
Kapalikas are mentioned. Hiuen Tsang, the Chinese pilgrim, who 
visited India in the first half of the 7th century of the Christian era, 
also mentions the Kapalikas. Thus it appears that the Kapalikas 
too were a very ancient sect. In all old works, the Lokayatikas are 
mentioned as a distinct sect from the Kapalikas. Gunaratna, 
a fourteenth century commentator, identifies the Kapalikas with the 
Lokayatikas.^ It is very interesting to see how these two sects were 
gradually amalgamated. 

The Vi§nu Purana mentions a class of people of very ancient 
times, who were free to live, wherever they liked, free from all 
obligations, pure at heart, and blameless in action. Virtue and vice 
they had none. They lived in an atmosphere of perfect freedom 
in which man can move, depending upon his natural tendencies 
without being circumscribed in the least by the conventional dogmas 
of religion and social usages.^ This class must have been the 
origin of the Lokayatikas. 

Side by side with them we meet the Vedioists, who followed the 
Vedic injunctions blindly. These are the two extreme classes of 

1 Vide Tarkarahaehya-dipika (Asiatic Society, Calcutta, 190D), p. 300. 

wwrfif i . . , . sr i 

2 Vide Vishnupurana I, 6, 12 I 
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people, one always opposed to the other very prominently and 
dneotly Along with these two, we find a third which was 
neither religious hke the Vedicists, nor free and pure hke the non- 
religionists. The followers of this sect observed religious practices 
not for the purification of the self, w’hich is a step to Moksa, 
but for attaming objects of the senses— enjoyment being their sole 
end They were the Oignadevas and the Vamadevas. We cannot 
say with certainty who these Qi9nadevas or Vamadevas were. Some 
say that they owe their origin to the uncivilized tribes We can say 
so far that they did not possess the spirit of the true Aryans. They 
adopted the religious practices of the Vedicists which were not their 
own, as a means to the realization of their end — sensualism, which 
was all their own. The Aryan spirit must be bold and direct. Such 
were the Vedicists; such were the Lokayatikasor thenon-rehgionists. 
The Qi9nadevas were those who worshipped the phallus They were 
very fond of sensual enjoyment and had no faith in the Vedas. The 
Rigveda mentions them.^ The Chandogya Upanisad describes the 
Vamadeva-vrata, which shows that m that particular form of 
worship the devotee could enter mto sex-relationship (intercourse) 
with any woman and with any number of them ^ He who knows 
the Vamadeva Saman has no restraint as regards the law of sexual 
intercourse. These Varna deva-vratins, if not the Qignadevas, were 
most probably the origmators of Kapalikism. Sensualism m con- 
nexion with religious rites was the main characteristic of this school, 
which later on was known as a sect of the Saivas of the left-hand 
order-^ We cannot say with certainty whether the Cignadevas had 
any connexion with the Saivas who were the worshippers of the 
Lingam (phallus). We are not even sure whether the Vamadevas had 
anything to do with the Vamacarms, who could enjoy sexual pleasure 
for rehgious purposes. 

It is evident that the non-religionists mentioned in the Vis 7 ji>u 
Pura/m had to pass through four stages of development. In its first 

1 TOs Rigveda, 7, 21, 6 and 10, 99, 3. SSyana — ATI'S ti ‘^frr 

I • 1 . I DurgS the commentator of Nimkta— 

I Dr. Muir 

and Griffith — The pignadevas were those who worshipped the phallus. 

2 Vacaspati Mi5ra, Govindananda, Anandagiri atld Ramanuja— Brahma- 
autra II, 2, 35, 37, V&manapurSna, chap VT, etc. 

8 The Chandogya-upanisad 11, 13, 1-2. ^ I 
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stage it was a mere tendency of opposition. It accepted the authority 
of none : it even denied the authority of the Vedas. At this stage its 
name was Barhaspatya.^ In its second stage, svabhavavada, recog- 
nition of perception as a source of knowledge and the theory of 
Behatmavada were incorporated in it. At this stage they got the 
name Lokayata.^ 

In its thnd stage, an extreme form of Hedonism, which was 
due perhaps to the corruption of this extreme form of freedom, 
formed the most important feature of this school. Gross sensual 
pleasure superseded pure bliss which the Lokayatikas enjoyed so 
long. Licentiousness replaced liberty. At this stage they got the 
designation, Carvaka, and preached — ‘Eat, drink and be merry, 
for to-morrow you may die.’ From that time the non-religionists 
leaned gradually towards spiritualism. Being severely attacked by 
the spiritualists, they gave up the theory of Behatmavada and tried 
gradually to identify the sense-organs, breath, and the organ of 
thought with the self. At this stage they accepted as an ele- 
ment and even Inference, though in a restricted sense, as a source of 
knowledge.^ In its fourth stage, the school came to be at one with 
the Buddhists and the Jains in opposing the Vedicists, and got the 
common designation of Nastika— Nastiko Veda-nindakah. At this 
stage, all anti-Vedic schools came to be known as Lokayata. They 
failed to maintain their original characteristics. 

The sect, which allowed enjoyment of women for religious pur- 
poses, introduced gradually the drinking of spirituous liquors and 
eating of meat into their religious rites. In course of time, partly 

1 9?^ — Sammati-Tarkopakarana, Oujrat 

Puratattva series, Vol I, p. 60. 

2 — Bhattotpala, Qunaratna, Dallana, etc. 

— Commentary on Sammati-Tarkopakara^ia, p. 73, 
p. 70. Tattva Sangraha, 

Gaekwad series, p. 523. ^ I ^ H i •! q' 

3 Advaita-Brabmaaiddhi of Sadananda. Also WflTT* 

etc. ^ etc., etc., etc. The four 

classes of materialists— Sadananda. ‘snfTRf — Purandara- Also 

Gunaratna, p. 300 — mjrw and p. 306 
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through the influence of the mode of life they led and partly to 
terrify their oppositionists^ the advocates of this school became the 
worshippers of Rudra, the terrible god, and began to carry a half 
of the human skull as a cup from which they used to eat food and 
drink wine. Necklaces of skulls formed an invariable decoration of 
the members of this sect. They used to dance about with a long 
chain of the bones of the dead, and thus assumed a fierce appearance, 
weanng garlands of bones of human beings as ornaments The 
Kapalikas are mentioned first in the Maitrayani Upanisad by name 
Here the Vedicists use freely such terms of abuse as ‘ thieves ’ with 
regard to the Kapalins. They are called 'Taskaras’,^ probably 
because their real purpose was not to practise religion, but to enjoy 
sensual pleasure under the mask of religion. They are mentioned 
along with the Barhaspatyas, who also are equally condemned^ 
because they followed Brihaspati, or deceiver of the Daityas.- 
Next, we meet them as Saivas worshipping Bhairava and Camunda 
in their terrific forms, weanng a garland of human skulls and re- 
quuing human sacrifices and offerings of wine for the propitiation of 
these deities, or as the Buddhists worshipping Buddhakapala (a 
. deity) associated with his iSakti Citrasena m close embrace. The 
figure of Buddhakapala presents a fierce appearance with blood-shot 
eyes rolling m anger, a distorted face, canine teeth, ornaments made 
of bones, a garland of severed heads and in an attitude of menacing 
dance. The hair on his head rises upwards like a flame of fire. The 
god is four-armed. In his hands are shown the Kartri, the Kapala, 
the Damaru, and the Khatitvanga.^ At this stage, we meet another 
Kapahka named Kapalapada, who was a Sudra by caste, and whose 
followers were aU Yogis bearing skulls.^ The deities are the crea- 
tion of their devotees, and the devotees imitate their deities as 
closely as they can. Thus, there is a close agreement between the 
characteristics of the deities and their devotees. 

Euen Tsang,^ Mahendia Vikrama,^ Bhavabhuti,^ Saiikara, 
Krishna Misra,® Madhavacharyya® and Anandagiri^^ have left 

1 Maitrayaui-upajiiflail VII, 8-9. 

2 SatJhaua-mlla, Gaskwad’a Oriental Series No. XLI, p. 502. 

3 Baessler— Archiv, Band V History of the Mahasiddhas, 

* Records. 5 Mattvavilssa. ’ ® Malati Madhava. 

^ Prabodha-Candrodaya. 8 Sankaradigvijaya. ® Sankaradigvijaya. 

Vttie BSrhaspatya-sutram II, 6. Also Prabodha- 

Candrodaya Nataka IIL 
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accounts of such Kapalikas. They were a horrible and demoniacal 
sect feared by all Being condemned and feared by the villagers, 
the members of the sect were bound to renounce the world, to wear 
matted locks, to use tiger-skin as garment and bed, to besmear their 
bodies with ashes of bumt-up corpses and to live in caves or rocky 
places. After fasting, they drank liquor out of the skulls of 
Brahmins. Their sacrificial fires were fed with the brains and lungs 
of human victims, mixed up with their flesh, and human victims 
covered with fresh blood gushing out of the dreadful wounds in their 
throats were the offerings by which they appeased the terrible god 
Mahabhairava. They practised yoga and through thej|*ght of their 
religion, they could control Hari Kara aiirl the greatest and most 
ancient gods. They claimed they could stop the course of the 
planets in the heavens. They could submerge the Earth in water 
with its mountains and cities and could drink up the waters of 
oceans m a moment ('). They had the power to move through 
the sky and other miraculous powers such as the eight Siddhis, wkich 
are (1) the faculty of enlarging the bulk of the body, (2) that of 
making it light, (3) that of making it smaller, (4) the power of 
gratifying the passions, (5) that of subjecting all, (0) supreme sway, 
(7) the faculty of grasping the objects however remote, and (S) the 
fulfilment of every natural desire. 

But why do the Kapalikas practise such terrible cruelties ‘i 
Why do they strive to attain various superuatiiral powers in and 
through religion ? Oertainly their aim is to attain sensuous pleasure. 
According to some [ihilosophers, the state of salvation is no better 
than that of a piece of inanimate and insensible stone. The 
Kapalikas, in contradiction to this view, say that such a state of 
salvation in which there is no sense of pleasure, should not be aimed 
at. Exactly the same view is attributed to the Uarvakas by the 
author of the Naisarla Kavya—'Muktaye yah .*5ilatvaya ^as- 
tramuce sacetasam, etc/ The difference between the Lokaya- 
tikas and the Kapalikas is in the mmis and not m the end. The 
Kapalikas suggest some religious rites for attaining pleasure. They 
opine that pleasure exists in the objects of desire. 6iva the founder 
of the Kapalika school, promises that a devotee having attained 
salvation, becomes a Siva and enjoys the pleasure arising from the 
company of excellent beauties like Parvatl. Therefore, they practise 
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religious rites. Their aim is Kama-sadhana.^ They are the 
Hedonists. 

Next we meet a peculiar Kapalika bearing no kapala in the 
Srlbhdsi/a of Ramanuja. Probably as a reaction against the cruelty 
and ughness of the Kapalikas, the sect through the influence of the 
Vedicists, became divided into two sections. One section stepped 
back and brought a more healthy tone to their school. They gave 
up the horrible and demoniac side of the school, and the very kapala 
(whence the term Kapalika) was renounced by them. In Ramanuja’s 
account, we find that the Kapalikas maintain that a man who knows 
the essence of the six marks, and who is skilful in the use thereof, 
attains the highest bliss by concentrating his mind on the soul as 
seated on the female organ. These Kapalikas, according to Rama- 
nuja, are an anti-Vedic sect. They differed from the skull-bearers 
only m the means. They still agreed as regards the end. Kama- 
sadhana was their common good. The other section of the Kapalikas, 
who did not prefer this retrograde step, continued to bear skulls 
with their horrible and demoniacal practices. But they were no 
longer called Kapalikas, They got a more hated name— Kalamukhas 
or Kalavadanas,^ The Kapalikas lost their kapalas, but continued 
to hold the old designation. The Kalamukhas continued to hold the 
skull but lost their old designation, Kapalika. Surely, that was an 
irony of Fate. 

We have seen that in the later stages of development of the 
Lokayatikas, the Lokayatika or the non- religionist sect became 
very licentious. They lost their purity of heart, and anti-Vedic 
attitude became their main characteristic. All oppositionists of 
the Vedas, known as the Nastikas, were identified with the Loka- 
yatikas. They were against cruel sacrifices and gradually they 
leaned towards spiritualism. In the new refined form of Kapalikism, 
the cruel and abominable rites were avoided. It is also an anti-Vedic 

Os, Cs. 
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sect with sensual pleasure as the end of life. This school used 
to meet like the Lokayatikas, once a year, at a particular place, and 
1^0 their hearts content, all sorbs of pleasure without any 
let or hindrance whatsoever. They came in sexual contact with any 
woman whether of high or low origin, whether sister, or other 
near relatives ^ This is not a new practice with the Kapalikas. 
This they practised in their Vamadeva-vrata m which there is 
an injunction sr — ^let no woman be abandoned. But 

the Lokayatikas in their primitive stage were — 

pure at heart and blameless m action. Thus, with 
the degradation of the Lokayatikas and the purification of the 
Kapalikas, these two sects were now brought almost on the same 
level and identified themselves with each other. 

Grunaratna, the commentator of Saddarsam-samuccaya refers 
to this identification. In the time of Brihaspati of Artha^astra 
fame, these two sects were clearly distinct They differed not m 
their end but in their means The Lokayatikas were Ahetuvadins 
or Akriyavadina — the followers of the doctrine of non- causation. 
According to this doctrine, something comes out of nothing — the 
caused comes out of the uncaused — a doctrine which 
was propounded by Brahmanaspati or Brihaspati, the founder of 
their sect. According to this view, the Self is Niskriya — passive. 
This being the case, whether we do good or bad, the result thereof 
does not affect the self in the least — 

The universe is seH-caused, self-generated — Retribu- 
tion of action is denied. 

With its decline the Lokayata school lost this main characteristic 
and leaned towards spiritualism. The Kapalikas were not in their 
primitive stage—’^iri^r'srTfieH. They practised religion as a means 
to an end. 

According to them, Siva is free from stain and is the supreme 
Agent. No action though repugnant to the moral standard of the 
world or of the Vedas really clings to Him. The besmearing of 
his body with the ashes of burnt-up corpses together with similar 
other acts is certainly anti-Vedic. But in spite of this, He is free 


1 Tarkarabasya-dipika— (Asiatic Society, Galoutta, 1905), p 300. 
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from demerit. Mahesa is the lord of Jnana-sakti and Kriya-sakti 
. . He resides in the six Cakras or centres, which the human 
body consists of, and the ten Nadis, which constitute a Cakra 
called X^i-Cakra, whose form is placed in the heart On those, 
who have discovered the actual presence of Siva, the Divine Spirit, in 
themselves, the God Siva confers the power to move through the 
sky and other miraculous powers. According to them, Praknti is 
and Siva is ^ This view of the Kapalikas 

shows that they were not They were rather Hetuvadiris 

. Religious practices were the means to their end. 

The other point on which the Lokayatikas differed from the 
Kapalikas is this. The Lokayatikas were very bold and direct- 
The Kapalikas were not so. They were not Yogis aiming at Moksa, 
their end bemg Still they used to renounce the world, like Yogis. 
Thus, it appears that they were no better than h\poc]’ites and 
thieves— ?!^s, a designation rightly given to them by the Maitrayani 
Upanisad. They pretended to be religious men which they really 
were not. When the Kapalikas gave up Kriya and became engaged 
in sensualism, and the Lokayatikas leaning towards spiritualism lost 
their independent spirit and boldness, the two sects became at one, 
with each other, and got the common designation, Lokayatika. 

The ugly side of the Kalamukhas, when further developed, took 
the shape of a school, viz, the Aghoris, the Aghorapanthis, or the 
Keraris, to whom the human brain was the most delicious morsel, 
and who were considered as Epicurean cannibals. Their predeces- 
sors, the Kapalikas bearing skulls, were not as shameless and 
abominable as these Aghoris. The skull-hearers used to eat flesh 
and drink w^ine, but always used to refrain from eating dead car- 
casses. The Aghoris are the most extreme sect of the skull-bearers, 
who take dead carcasses, and gather round themselves things of the 
most ugly and revolting nature. Erom the anti-Vedic practices of the 
school, w’hich is indifferent to Varnasrama-dharxna . . , and which 

IS looked down upon by the members of the Brahmimcal schools 
in all stages of its career, as Si^nadevas, as Kapalikas, as ^aivas, and 
as Aghoris some are very much mclined to infer that the sect 
came out of the uncivilized people of the non-Aryan group, their 
main centre being in the Deccan. 


^ Sarasvati Bhavaaa Studies, VoL 11, pp. 175 - 6 , NySya-kusuraSiljali. 
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The skull-leas Kapalikas became more lefined and gave up wine 
and meat, which was in all prohabihty due to the influence of the 
Buddhists and the Jamas, but they continued their origmal habit of 
sensuahsm. This sensualism, too, m course of time, either through the 
influence of the Adi-Buddhas, or through the influence of the Vaish- 
navas, gave up its grosser aspect, which it had among the skull-bearers 
and took a refined shape, the end of which was much higher than 
sexual pleasure. They utilised Kama as a means to some higher enrL 
They did not caie for the temporary and fragmentary pleasure of the 
skull-bearers, or of the Lokayatikas of the Carvaka period. They 
aimed at that pleasure which is eternal, supreme and pure. They 
were the hiahajiyas. They saenfleod Kama to Prema (love). They 
agree with the Lokayatikas in this that their end is pleasure, and 
that they are anti-Vedio They agree with the skulUbcarei’s in this 
that they enjoy women for religious purposes. Love and not merely 
lust for one with whom one is not bound by the tie of wedlock, 
is their essential feature. Hero they partially agree with the 
Vamadevas, the Vamacanns, and the Kapalikas Those skull-loss 
Kapalikas who did not continue their old sensualism, probably, 
became the forerunners of JJaksinacaniis. 

Another sect, the Taiitnkas, who, according to some, arc a 
modem sect, probalily originated in the Kapahka sect. To coun- 
teract the evils of Kapiilikism perhaps a class of people of the Bralimi- 
nical schools included and adopted the popular doctrines regarding 
mdulgence, paymg no heed to Varnasrarna-dharma, and modified 
the dorifcrinos to some extent’' Thus, although the oiijoyrnent of the 
objects of the senses may be reeoinmonded by the Tiintrikas along 
With the skull- bearers and the non -religionists, the Tantrilras differ 
from them m their end. The end of the Kapalikas and the Lokayatikas 
is Kama or gross sensual jdeasuro, bu I the end of Tantrikism is to 
become a Vira, to attain full control over one’s [lassious, to attain 
final liberation of the soul. It afiecpts Kama as a means to an end, 
which is much higher than sensual pleasure. 

Buddha in hia Pafica-kama-guua-dittha-dhamma-nivvana-vada 
preaches almost the same doctrine. Vatsyayana of K5ma Sastra 
fame also differs from the Lokayatikas and the Kapalikas as regards 
the end. The ultimate aim of his work, according to him, is to 
teach the subjugation of the senses. The Hahajiyas differ from 
the Kapalikas and the Tantnkas on another point. With the 
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Kapalikas and the Tantrikas, worship of and communion with 
women was a matter of mere form or lust, there bemg no higher 
emotional touch m it. Thus, it appears that the Lokayatikas, the 
Vamadevas, the Sisnadevas, the Kapahkas, the Kalamuklias, the 
Aghoris, the Vamacaris, and the Sahajiyas, all tread the same track, 
but some of them differ in their destination. 

There is another thing regarding the anti-Vedic schools. We 
have seen that the Lokayatikas at the first stage held a creed of joy, 
all sunny Through their influence, endless joy prevailed all over 
the country throughout the year They had festivals in six different 
seasons. In course of time, through the influence of the Vedicists, 
who were chiefly pessimists, the Lokayatikas made it a rule to meet 
twice a year for enjoying all sorts of pleasure with full freedom 
without any restrictions whatsoever The Lokayatikas being the 
organizers of this meetmg m its primitive stage, there was no touch 
of religious rites The idea was a non-religiomstio one The festivals 
were known as the Sprmg festival— Vasantotsava and the autumnal 
festival— Kaumudi-mahotaava. With the decrease of prosperity 
and consequent decrease of joy in the country, the Lokayatikas used 
to meet once a year in the spring season with equal enthusiasm. 
Dance and song, flower and red ochre (fag], swinging and playing all 
these, created an atmosphere of light amusement from which all 
sterner laws of sexual ethics were banished for the time bemg; 
and men and women mixed together indiscriminately 

In the next stage the Vedicists tried to avail themselves of this 
festival. They introduced the worship of Madana, and began to 
call it Madanotsava, in which a mere touch of religion— a thin veil 
of it, was mtroduced. As soon as the worship of Madana was intro- 
duced, the Lokayatikas, who were non-religionists, ceased to join 
this festival Enjoyment they wanted. Freedom is the thing they 
enjoyed. They did not like to be hemmed in by any religious 
feeling. The Vedicists, in their turn, gradually transformed this 
festival into a vow. It lost its original spirit. The Bliabishya 
Purana mentions such a festival, in which iSiva and Parvati are 
concerned. The Vaishnavas gave it a new shape and a new name. 
They placed Madanamohana in place of Madana, and women were 
exempted from joining it. This is Dolotsava of the Vaishnavas. 
The spirit of extreme freedom is absent from this festival. 

The Vasanti Puja and the Saradiya Pvija of the Saktas may 
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be mentioned in this connexion along with the Dolotsava festival 
of the Vaiahnavas- We are not sure whether the Maghotsava of 
the Brahmas have any connexion with the old Vasantotsava of the 
Lokayatikas. 

However, the Lokayatikas, who did not join any religious festival, 
made their way in the teeth of all obstacles. They became gradually 
at one with the Kapalikas, and continued to meet once a year at 
a place, where an extreme form of licentiousness prevailed This 
idea of licentiousness, of course, does not owe its origin to the Loka- 
yatikas. This idea originally belonged to the Kapalikas. Similarly, 
the Cakras of the Tantrikas of the left-hand order, and the Man- 
dalas of the Sahajiyas, most probably, owe their origin to the amiual 
meetings of the Kapalikas, whom the Lokayatikas joined later on. 
In (junaratna’s time, these annual meetings became the common 
festivals of the Kapalikas and the Lokayatikas. 

Now, let us conclude. We were so long engaged in searchmg 
for the reasons why Gunaratna identifies the Kapalikas with the 
Lokayatikas. We have seen that the Kapahkas agreed ivith the 
Lokayatikas in anti-Vedic practices. They agreed in licentiousness, 
they had common annual festivals, they gave more importance to 

than to They were the heretics equally condemned by 

the orthodox schools.^ Perhaps for these reasons, these two schools 
were identified with each other. Or, it may be that the followers of 
the orthodox schools, through bitter contempt, identified the Loka- 
yatikas with the fierce Kapalikas, as in previous cases the Vedicists 
used freely the terms of abuse like ' bastards,’ ' incest ’ and ' monsters ’ 
with regard to the Lokayatikas. 

In conclusion, I must add that I have made this humble effort 
not in the belief that my contributions to the knowledge on these 
subjects are likely to be of any considerable value, but in the hope 
that insignificant as they are, they will serve to attract the attention 
of worthier scholars to them, and call forth their energies. 


1 Mahendra-vikrama-Tnattva-vilasa, I 



THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRANSMIGRATION OF THE 
SOUL, INDIAN AND GREEK. 

(Summary.) 

Rai Bahadur Rajviapra.sad Chanda. 

The earliest notice of Pythagoras’s belief in transmigration is 
found in a verse of his contemporary, Zenophaiies. Extracts from a 
poem entitled Purifications by Empedocles on transmigrations and 
release. The earliest reference to Orphic belief in transmigration is 
found in poems inscribed on golden tablets assignable to the 5th or 
4th century B.C. Horoilotus is of opinion that the Greek believers 
in transmigration borrowed the doctrine from the Egyptians. Flin- 
ders Petrie writes that reference^ to the doctrine of transmigration is 
found in an Egyptian text of about 500 B.O. and the Egyptian 
knowledge of the doctrine must have lieen derived from Indian 
source. All Indologists who have dealt with the question with the 
exception of Keith hold that the ({reeks borrowed the doctrine from 
Indians. All historians of ({reek Philosophy who have dealt with 
the question with the exception of Gomperz regard the Greek belief 
as of independent origin, Keith closoly follows Rohde, the author 
of Psyche. Rohde traces the origin of the doctrine to Thrace. This 
is due to a misunderstanding ot the cult of Zalmoxis. As an alterna- 
tive hypothesis Rohde suggests that the do({triiie of transmigration 
must have originated independently in different parts of the earth. 
Since Rohde first wrote anthropological researches have mkdQ rapid 
strides and the psychic unity of mankind is no longer considered 
axiomatic. The doctrine of transmigration as hold liy both the 
Hindus and the Greeks is not a simple belief, but a very complex 
cultural trait. It includes three different but correlated elements ; 
(1) belief in reincarnation; (2) kama] (3) release (mukti). Belief in 
reincarnation is met with among some primitive tribes of Australia, 
Africa, and America, but not in association with the doctrines of 
karma and release. Such a complex belief could have originated in 
one centre only, either in India or in Greece. As the doctrine is 
more deeply rooted in India than it was ever in Greece, it must have 
originated in India and spread to Greece as a result of diffusion. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Rai Bahadue Saeat Chandba Roy, MA., B.L., M.L.C. 

I must begin by thanking the Executive Committee of the 
Oriental Conference for the honour they have done me by inviting 
me to jircbide over the meetings of its Anthropological Section. 

Presidential Addresses to such Conferences and C-ongresses 
generally take either of two forms. They either review the progress 
of research in the particular branch of study in question daring 
the interval since the (bnference last met or since such a review 
was last made, or they take the form of a discomse on some 
special department of the science in which the speaker is particu- 
larly interested or some special Ime of research the importance or 
usefulness of which the speaker desires to emphasize. 

As the progress of anthropological research in India is still in 
its infancy, the story of its progress sm(‘e the Conference was started 
ten years ago cannot possibly take more than a small fraction of the 
hour or so which is considered ajipropriate for a Presidential Address. 
I accordingly propose, with your permission, to avail myself, to 
some extent, of l>oth the alternative (courses usually adopted on 
such an occasion. 1 shall begin with an enumeration of the anthro- 
pological w'ork done in India during the last decade, of which no 
connected account appears to have been yet given, and then proceed 
to make some observatioius on one or two particular lines of anthro- 
pological study which every one of us may usefully pursue. 

Ten years ago, m Eebruary li)2l, just after this Conference was 
inaugurated, in my Presidential Address to tlie Anthropological 
Section of the Indian Science Uongress held at Calcutta, 1 made a 
survey of the anthropological work till then done in India,^ That 
survey disclosed, in the first place, the sad neglect in the past of 
anthropological research by Indian scholars, although India aSordetl a 
most favourable field for such work. 1 had to lament, in the second 
place, the regrettable amission by most of our Indian Universities to 
include Anthropology in their curricula of studies, and the neglect 


1 See Mm m India, Vol. I, pp. 11 
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by the State in India to afford suitable encouragement to the study 
of Anthropology among our young men by providing special post- 
graduate scholarships in Anthropology in Indian Universities and 
by recognizing efficiency in Anthropology as a special qualification 
for suitable judicial and administrative appointments. For, one can 
never over- emphasize the value of a scientific knowledge of human 
nature and human social behaviour to the judge and the administrator 
as much as to the social and religious reformer and the man of busi- 
ness and the statesman. xAnd, last but not least, T could not help 
lamenting the sad apathy of the millionaires and multi-millionahes of 
our country to emulate their fellpws in Europe and America in their 
generous patronage to advance anthropological research by foundmg 
chairs in Anthropology m our Universities, making endowments for 
anthropological research scholarships for study abroad, and fitting 
out or subsidizing anthropological expeditions. 

In the decade that has since passed by, there is just a little — 
butj alas ! much too little — improvement to record in respect of the 
mterest evinced by our students and our Universities in anthro- 
pological research. Although the University of Calcutta is still 
the only University where Anthropology, both Physical and Social 
or Cultural, is recognized and taught as an independent subject for 
Degree examinations, the Universities of Bombay, Madras, and 
Lucknow have now included a knowledge of Social Anthropology as 
part of their degree courses in Sociology, History, and Economics, 
respectively. The other Universities of India, so far as I am aware, 
have not yet recognized the claims of Anthropology, either Physical 
or Cultural, to a place in their curricula. 

As for our landed aristocracy, and commercial and professional 
magnates, they are still as apathetic as ever to the claims of anthro- 
pological study and research to their patronage. And although it 
must be gratefully acknowledged that it is to Government initiative 
and to Government patronage that w© owe much of the scanty 
anthropological work so far done in this country, adequate encourage- 
ment by the State to the study of Anthropology among the young 
alumni of our Universities is yet to come. 

In these circumstances, the output of anthropological literature 
by Indian scholars, is still unfortunately meagre. 

Leaving out of account the few ethnological publications of 
the Government of Burma, India proper cannot show to its credit 
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more than about some thirty works on anthropologieal s'nhijfiGi^ 
published within the last ten years. And out of this scanty number 
more than one-third have been prepared by European writers and 
about a half have been published by Government or under Govern- 
ment auspices. Thus, as many as six valuable ethnographic mono- 
graphs have been issued under the auspices of the Assam Government, 
all written by English officials, except one which is from the pen 
of an American scholar. These are : — The Serna Nagas and The 
Anganvi Nagas, by Dr. J. H. Hutton, both published m 1921 ; 
The Ao Naga Tribe by Dr, W. 0. Smith, published in 1925, The 
Lohta Nagas pubhshed in 1922 and another book on the Ao Nagas 
in 1926, both by Mr. J. P. Mills, and Notes on Thado Kuhis, published 
in 1929, by Mr. William Shaw. To the Bombay Government we 
owe the Gastes and Tribes of Bombay by Mr R. E. Enthoven, pub- 
lished in 1920-22. A small book on Stone Age in India by Mr. 
P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar was published by the Madras Government in 
1926. The Mysore Government published in 192S and 1929 two 
volumes on Mysore Tribes and Gastes compiled by the late Mr, 
Nanjundayya and completed and edited by Rao Bahadur Anantha 
Krishna Iyer. The Bihar and Orissa Government is publishing an 
exhaustive Encyclopcedia of the Mundas in several volumes, entitled 
Encyclopcedia Mundarica, compiled by the late Rev, J. Hoffmann 
which IS being printed in parts. A similar work on the Santals by 
Rev Dr. P. 0. Bodding is in active preparation, and its first volume 
was published at Oslow last year and a second volume is about 
to be published. The Cochin Administration published, in 1928, 
an interesting volume on The Syrian Christians from the pen of 
Rao Bahadur Anantha Krishna Iyer. Another State publication is 
The Gastes and Tribes of H.E.H. the Nizamis Dominions in three 
volumes by Syed Siraj-ul Hassan, published in 1920. The Calcutta 
University published in 1928 a short discursive account in 84: pages 
of the Aborigines of the Highlands of Gentrai India by Mr. B. 0. 
Majumdar, and another short cursory account of The Has of Seraihda 
by Dr, A. N. Chatterjee and Mr. T. C, Das in 1921. The same 
University published in 1927 a more substantial book on Prehistoric 
India (of which an earlier edition had appeared in 1923) by Prof, 
Panchanan Mitra. The latest comprehensive and reliable account 
of Prehistoric Irdia was published in 1929 by Prof. V. Rangacharya 
of the Presidency College, Madras. A good little book on Cultural 
20 
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Anthropolopj was published in the same year by Mr. Nirmal Kumar 
Bose of the Calcutta University. A short popular account of the 
Ao was published in 1925 by Dr. S K. Majumdar. To the 
Bev. P 0. Bodding we owe two more excellenb books, one entitled 
Materials for a Santali Grammar, published at Dumka m this Province 
in 1922, and another entitled A Chipter on Santal Folk-lore, published 
at Christiana in 1924 by the Royal Frederik University of Norway. 
Indian contributions to folk-lore literature during the decade are two 
small books by Shovana Devi, entitled Indian Nature Myths, and 
Indian Fables and Folklore both published in 1926, a book of Folk- 
tales of Orissa by Upendra Narayan Datta-Gupta, published in 
1923, and another small book on Indian Folk-tales, in two parts, 
by Godavans Misra (1926). Prof. Eai Bahadur A. C. Mukherji 
of Allahabad has just brought out a revised edition of his Hiiidu 
Fasts and Feasts under the new title of Andent Indian Fasts and 
Feasts. An important contribution to the study of Indian Ethnology 
and Culture is Dr. Gilbert Slater’s Dravidian Element in Indian 
Culture., published in 1924. A series of articles contributed by Prof. 
A. P. Banerjee-Sastri in the Journal of the Bihar and Onssa Research 
Society were reprinted in 1926 under the title Asura India. Finally, 
I am responsible for two ethnographic monographs, one on the 
Birhors, published in 1925, and another on Ordon Religion and Cus- 
toms, published in 1928. An English translation of Prof. J. J. 
Myer’s German work on Sexual Life in India has been just published 
in two volumes by the Broadway Oriental Library of London. This 
is about all new anthropological book-literature on India, published 
in the decade just closing. And I am afraid we cannot regard this 
meagre output as pite satisfactory. 

Turning next to periodical literature, it is a little cheering to 
find that contributions by Indian writers on anthropological subjects 
show a perceptible increase. Up to the year 1920, the only Indian 
Journal devoted to Anthropology was the Journal of the Anthropolo- 
gical Society of Bombay started in 1915. Since 1921 another quarter- 
ly journal under the name of Man in India, published in this 
Province, has been added. Five periodicals, namely, the Journal 
of th^ Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa 
Research Society, the Journal of the Mythic Society of Bangalore, the 
Journal of the Bombay branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, and the 
Indian Antiquary, which up till 1920 used to include, in their pages, 
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articles on anthropology among other subjects, still continue to do so. 
The Management of the Anthropological Section of the Indian Anti- 
quary is, however, no longer conducted in India, but in England, where 
under the aegis of the Royal Anthropological Institute, and with the 
formation of an Indian Research Committee m 1924, the anthropolo- 
gical section of that Journal is expected to be strengthened and 
improved. And in October last, Man^ the monthly organ of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute, published a Special India Number, 
which, it is to be hoped, will in future form a permanent feature 
of that periodical. 

A few new journals published in India, such as the Indian 
Historical Quarterly, the Journal of fhe Andhra Historical Society, 
the Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, and the 
Viswa Bharati, now occasionally publish articles of anthropological 
interest, and so also do a few popular journals, both English and 
Vernacular, such as the Modern Review, PrahdsU, and Prakriti, 
I shall not tire your patience by giving an account of these and 
other anthropological articles on India which must bo familiar to 
most of you, and systematic references to which will be found in 
successive issues of the Journal entitled Man in India. 

When we think of the rich harvest of anthropological material 
waiting to be gathered all over India and, here and there, decaying 
unseen and uncared for, we can by no means regard with complais- 
ance the comparatively meagre additions made to our store of 
anthropological knowledge during the decade under review. There 
is, however, one notaWe incident to be mentioned which bids fair to 
revolutionize the accepted ideas of cultural and racial origias in India. 
1 refer to the epoch-making discovery, first made by our late lament- 
ed countryman Rakhal Das Banerjee, of the existence of wonderful 
remaias of hoary antiquity in the Indus valley. 

We have good cause to rejoice over the exploration of those 
remams on the plains of the Indus so enthusiastically conducted 
during the decade by the Archgeological Department of the Govern- 
ment of India, as they throw quite an unexpected and new light on 
India’s prehistoric and ancient past. These startling discoveries 
of remains of prehistoric and ancient Indian culture dating back 
to neolithic, ohalcolithio and copper ages and coming down to the 
rise of the Maurya power in the third century B.C. hold out promises 
of a rich harvest of materials for re-writing the cultural and racial 
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history of India, and possibly of some other countries as well. It will 
no doubt take several decades to make a thorough exploration of 
the several ancient mounds on the Indus valley, but the wonderful 
remains hitherto unearthed have already made Mahenjo-daro and 
Harappa places of pilgrimage for all earnest students of Indian 
prehistory and ancient culture. And some of you must naturally 
envy Sir John Marshall and his fortunate Assistants their rare 
opportunities for exploration and study in this fascinating field. 

Such rare opportunities can, however, come only to a very few 
in any generation. Nor are opportunities for first-hand sturly of 
primitive tribes in their jungle homes available to many of us. 

But although it is not given to most of us to work either in the 
rich sites of long-forgotten cultures of our pre-hist oric past or even 
among the living early cultures of primitive jungle tribes of the 
present day, we aU of us have at our own doors equally good substi- 
tutes. We have within easy reach of every one of us fields for 
anthropological study, no less fertile and fascinating, though much 
less pretentious and imposing. 

Wherever he may happen to live or move about in India, and 
whatever may be his occupation or rank in life, the earnest student 
can seldom lack opportunities for observing, recording and studying 
certain classes of facts and phenomena of great anthropological 
interest,— for such facts and phenomena are found wherever human 
society exists. 

I refer to the traditional customs, rites and beliefs, including 
stories and myths embodying such beliefs, to which the generic 
name of ‘ folk-lore ’ was first applied in 1846 by W. J. Thomas, 
Such customs, rites and beliefs may belong either to individuals 
among a people, or to families, clans or other groups among them, or 
to inhabitants of particular localities, and they stand on a lower 
intellectual level than, and are often inconsistent with, the orthodox 
or officially recognized customs, rites and beliefs of the people among 
whom they occur. The use of the term ‘folk-lore’ is, as you are 
aware, no longer restricted to survivals of traditional customs, rites 
and beliefs of a past age lingering among the backward classes in 
civilized nations, but is now also extended to folk-arts and crafts and 
other new manifestations of the folk-lore spirit both among civilized 
and uncivilized peoples. 

This study of the folk-mind, as it expresses itself in folk-customs, 
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folk-rites, folk-beliefs, folk-tales and folk-arts and crafts, is not a 
mere idle pastime with students of folk-lore. It is pursued primarily 
for the light which folk-lore throws on the early intellectual evolu- 
tion of human societies or what may be appropriately called the 
prehistory of the human mind. If exploration of prehistoric sites 
yields human fossils that elucidate the evolution of the human body, 
the study of folk-lore yields what Sir James Frazer has called 
^ fossils of the mind ' which ‘ illustrate an early stage in the progress 
of thought from its low beginnings to heights yet unknown.’ 

As Prehistoric Archaeology, though primarily a branch of 
Anthropology is now taking rank as a science by itself, so too is 
folk-lore. And in some western countries, learned societies have 
been formed to foster and advance the study of this new science. 

I cannot express the aim and scope of the new science of folk-lore 
better than in the eloquent words of two former Presidents of the 
Folk-lore Society of London. And I hope you will bear with me if 
the quotations appear rather long. 

Mr. A. E. Wright in his Presidential Address to the Folk-lore 
Society in 1926 said. “Folk-lore is at the base of all other sciences, 
and appears in all of them at their early and unsophisticated stages, 
and for its elucidation it must draw upon the history of all of them. 
Our Society must not only seek to construct in this way a living 
picture of the folk life of the past, but it should bequeath to 
posterity as perfect a picture as it can achieve of the folk life and 
mental attitude of the present. Our science, though it be one of the 
newest, ought to be one of the most attractive, and, were its scope 
and purpose clearly understood, ought to draw into the ranks of the 
Society enthusiastic workers not by single spies but by whole 
battalions”. Another former President of the Folk-lore Society, 
Andrew Lang, speaking of the aim and scope of folk-lore “ which 
to many seems trivial, to many seems dull ”, said 

“ Only a few people seem interested in that spectacle, so full of 
surprises— the development of all human institutions, from fairy tales 
to democracy. In beholding it we learn that we owe all things, 
humanly speaking, to the people and to genius. Ihe natural people, 
the folk, has supplied us, in its unconscious way, with the stuff of all 
our poetry, law, ritual ; and genius has selected from the mass, has 
turned customs into codes, nursery tales mto romance, myth into 
science, ballad into epic, magic mummery into gorgeous ritual 
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The student of this lore can look back and see the long-trodden way 
behind him, the winding tracks through marsh and forest and over 
burning sands. He sees the caves, the camps, the villages, the 
towns, where the race has tarried, for shorter times or longer, strange 
places many of them, and strangely haunted, obsolete dwellings and 
inhospitable. But the scarce visible tracks converge at last on the 
beaten ways, the ways to that city whither mankind is wandering 

So said Andrew Lang. It is for masters of the science, like 
Andrew Lang and Sir James Frazer, to collate and compare the 
folk-lore literature of different peoples of the world and trace 
out those winding tracks that converge on the road that leads 
to the goal. We humbler students can only collect such folk-lore 
material of our own country as is within easy reach, and thus try, in 
the words of Mr. Wright, ‘to serve, each in our little way, as good 
travelling companions and helpers to those who would trace out the 
winding road’. 

You will all, I hope, agree with me that we Indian students are 
in a most advantageous position to advance our scicnco by the 
collection and study of folk-lore before much of such lore is lost and 
forgotten. Though a good deal has already decayed or disappeared, 
yet even now folk-lore materials meet us m abundance at every step 
of our journey in life. Folk-rites yet form a not negligible element 
in the ceremonies attending a Hindu’s birth and chihlhood, puberty 
and marriage, disease and death. We light upon folk-customs and 
folk-rites, folk-beliefs and folk-art in our own homes, in our neigli- 
boms’ houses, in the lanes and the streets, and in the market-place. 
Our female folk, particularly those of the older generation in all 
grades of society, not to apeak of men and women of the more 
backward and unenlightened classes of our population, may be said 
to live m an atmosphere of folk-lore from the cradle to the grave. 
Nor are the better classes and educated men of our country alto- 
gether free from traditional folk-observances and folk-practiccs. 
Thus, we are following folk-custom when on rising in the morning we 
are careful to avoid seeing the face or uttering the name of a miserly 
person or a particularly unlucky person or a childless person, or 
when in the morning if we see anyone rubbing only one eye we ask 
him to rub both eyes, or when we avoid seeing our faces in a broken 
mirror, or eating salt left in another’s plate, or shaving on the day of 
the week on which we were born, or jumping over a sleeping person 
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or attending a call of nature witK our faces to the sun. or with 
wooden shoes on, or while starting on a journey, we avoid eating- 
plantains, or meeting a barber or washerman or a oilman (hdu), or 
when in the evening we happen to look at the sky and find that only 
one star has appeared we do not take away our eyes until we see 
another, or, as in some places, three more stars. 

I shall not multiply instances, for they would be unending, and 
many mstances of omens, good as well as bad, will readily occur to 
your minds. And yet, omens, as you know, form but an infinitesi- 
mally small fraction of the wealth of our Indian folk-lore. Everyone 
of us daily comes across instances not only of traditional beliefs in 
omens and dreams, and various other classes of traditional beliefs, 
customs and practices which the advanced section of the community 
now despise as superstitions, but also of folk-sayings, folk-tales, folk- 
songs and ballads, and other arts and crafts of the folk that have 
been either handed down by tradition or have developed and are 
developing among the backward sections of our people under the 
influence of folk-ways of thinking and feeling, and which, though not 
actually despised, are regarded with amused toleration for their 
quaintness, or patronized for affording entertaining diversion 
Neglected in this way, much of our interesting folk-lore, as I said, is 
getting lost or degraded or attenuated or is being transformed 
through transference to new sots of objects or through amalgamation 
with other practices or beliefs. 

What is now essential for the development of our science is, in 
the first place, to secure as accurate records as possible of such 
folk-lore materials as are still available. A systematic and classified 
collection and careful recording of different classes of existmg 
folk-lore material, district by district, tahk by taluk, and ihana area by 
tham area, or pargana area by pargana area, as is being done for the 
county areas in England, and for other local areas in other parts of 
Europe and in America, is the first and most imperative task that 
awaits students of Indian folk-lore. 

The next task to which we have got to apply ourselves is to 
trace the life-history of each item of folk-rite, folk-custom and folk- 
belief and then to make a careful analysis of each item of folk-lore 
into its component elements. An investigation into the life-history 
of an item of folk-lore embedded in civilization will reveal how it has 
in the course of its history been altered, attenuated, or transformed, 
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or transferred to new objects, or amalgamated with other customs, 
and we shall thus be able to restore to some extent the original form 
of an ancient legend, rite, custom or belief and visualize it in its 
original setting and correctly understand its nature and position 
A careful analysis will reveal that not only are different groups of 
the folk-lore of a people referrable to different levels of culture but 
that even the same folk- custom, folk-tale, myth or legend may be 
composed of inconsistent elements which can only be explained as 
survivals from different stages of intellectual development A few of 
them may represent a very crude and primitive stage of thought : 
others may represent a comparatively higher level of thought and 
culture ; and some may betoken a still further advance m culture, 
though yet below the general level of the culture of the higher classes 
of the people in question 

At the risk of being tedious, I shall, by way of illustration, refer 
to the folk-rites in the marriage customs of the higher castes of 
Bengali Hindus. The first thing that strikes the student is that side 
by side with the religious rites and ceremonies of an advanced type 
enjoined by the Hindu SMras and conducted by the family priests of 
the bride and bridegroom, there is another class of parallel rites en- 
joined by tradition and conducted by married ladies. The Sdstric rites 
include prayers, offerings and oblations to the gods and ancestor- 
spirits, and vows solemnly pronounced by the bridegroom himself 
and by the bride’s father or other guardian who gives away the brirle 
in the presence of the assembled friends, relatives and men of the 
community, besides certain symbolic rites such as joining the hands 
of the couple, walking seven paces and circumambulating the sacred 
Homa fire with the ends of their upper garments knotted together, — 
and so forth. If the Sdstric ceremonies are considered essential for 
the validity of the marriage, the female folk-rites are regarded, at 
least by the older generation of our ladies, as essential for the future 
well-being of the wedded couple. To avoid exceeding the usual time 
limit and tiring your patience, I must resist the temptation of 
mflicting upon you a full account of these female folk-rites of a 
Bengali Hindu marriage, but shall content myself with merely giving 
you the main features of those rites as observed among some higher 
caste Hindus in the districts of Khulna and the 24 Parganas in 
Bengal. 

These female folk-rites of a Bengali Hindu marriage consist of 
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over a dozen different ceremonies of which I shall enumerate the 
principal ones without describing them in detail. They are the 
following — 

(1) Gatra-haridra or ceremonially anointing the bride and the 
bridegroom with turmeric paste at thejr respective houses on an 
auspicious day shortly before the day of marriage, the process of 
anomting being repeated every day till the day of wedding. (This 
corresponds to some extent to the TJhtan or aptan ceremony of Bihari 
Hindus, though the Bihari custom of mntkdr or digging earth from 
knr-khet or kumdri-ksetra is unknown in Bengal.) 

(2) Adhibds or inauguration ceremony consisting of invocation 
of divine blessings or rather the attraction of ' luck ’ through contact 
with the good ' mana ' and kindly offices of well-dressed married 
ladies beloved of their husbands, and through ceremonial contact 
with such auspicious objects as rice (both husked and unhusked), 
tender grass shoots (dilrya), sandal-wood, vermilion, myrbbalan, 
curds, honey, ghee (clarified butter), flowers, white mustard, etc. 

(3) Jal-sddhd or Jal-sawd, consisting of the ceremonial drawing 
of water by married women who are happy in their married life, for 
the benedictory bathing of the marrying couple and for certain other 
ceremonial uses at the wedding. 

(4) Dadhi-mahgal, m which at early dawn of the wedding day, 
a portion of the rice left over out of the rice used for the dhhyTidayih 
srdddha or oblations to ancestor-spirits and cooked by .a w^oman 
whose husband is alive, is mixed with curds (dahi), sweets, etc. and is 
eaten by the bridegroom at his own house and the bride at her 
parents’ house. In some communities parched rice {cird) instead 
of bhdt is used for the purpose and five married women eat it with 
the bride or bridegroom, as the case may be. After this the w^omen 
go With an iron knife and a new earthen vessel to a tank and ‘ cut 
the water ’ as it is called, that is to say, draw a rectangle over the 
surface of the water with the knife and dip their earthen vessel three 
times, face upwards, into the rectangular area thus marked out, and 
fill it with water. This water is used as what is called 'sohdg-jaV 
or ‘Love-water'. In the afternoon, after the dbhyudayik Srdddha 
or offering of oblations to the manes of deceased ancestors by the 
bride’s father or other male relatives, the bride wears a red-bordered 
^an-cloth and sits down in a room with a grain-measure (kunkey) or 
small cane-oup in hand and, from the vessel of * s5hag’ -water placed 
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before her. she goes on filling the cup with water and pouring the 
water back into the vessel and repeating the process again and again, 
and each time that she does so she mutters by turns a wish to be 
blessed with the affections of her husband and her husband’s parents 
and brothers and sisters, respectively, thus: — ' Sohdg ! Sohdg! Svd- 
miT sohdg r (Love' Love! May I have my husband’s Love'); 

‘ Sdhdg ! Sohdg f Sdsunr (mother-in-law’s) sohdg / ’ , ' Sohdg ^ 

SoMg! (father-m-Iaw’s) sohdg I \ * Sohdg! Sohdg! Nanader 

(husband’s sister’s) sohdg ! ’ ‘ Sohdg f Sohdg f Devarer (husband’s 
younger brother’s) sohdg! and so on by turns for the affections of 
each member of her future husband’s family. With this sohdg-jal 
the family barber washes the feet of the bridegroom before the 
wedding ceremonies begin. 

(5) Bhdr ndmdno and Hdi-dmld bdtd , — In the forenoon of the 
wedding day, the bridegroom in his own house and the bride at her 
father’s, are each seated on a painted wooden seat (pinri) and three 
married ladies sit down in front of the bride or bridegroom, as the 
case may be, and two other married ladies cover up with a cloth the 
heads of the four ladies thus seated. Thus seated and covered over 
with a cloth, one of the three ladies pounds some amid or myrobalan 
fruit, and each of the three ladies mixes a little spittle from her 
mouth with the pounded myrohalan. The myrobalan paste thus 
magnetized with the spittle of ladies beloved of their husbands is> 
placed upon a tray or a flat bamboo-basket on which are arranged 
various kinds of grains and certain other auspicious or ‘wawa’- 
possessing articles. The cloth is then taken off their heads, and the 
bride or bridegroom, as the case may be, stands up and a raw cotton 
thread dyed in turmeric is placed loosely round his or her head and 
is moved by the three ladies downward from the head to the feet 
three times ; each time the other two ladies ask them, ‘ What are 
you doing ? ’ and they reply, ' We are taking down the burden 
[bhdr) of so-and-so ’ (naming the bride or bridegroom, as the case 
may be). This turmeric-dyed thread is then tied round the left wrist 
of the bride or bridegroom, as the case may be, with some tender 
grass-shoots [durvd) attached to it. 

(6) Jdtrd or ceremonies at starting to fetch the bride when the 
bridegroom is provided with an iron (but now, in some cases, silver) 
knife or nut-cracker, and on being asked by his mother, 'Where are- 
you going ? ’ answers, ' I am going to fetch a handmaid for you 
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(7) Stri-dcdr proper, of which the main feature is the Baran or 
ceremonial circumambulation of the bridegroom at the bride’s house 
by the bride’s mother and a number of married women, one carrying 
bhe varan ddld or a flat bamboo basket contaimng various auspicious 
or ‘ mam ’-possessing articles, one an ornamented phallic symbol 
called Alch, made of rice-flour fashioned in the shape of a cone and 
ornamented with red and yellow colours, another carrying a pot 
of benedictory water with the figure of a deity drawn upon the outer 
surface of the pot, a fourth carrying a pot of water charmed with 
love-incantations, a fifth an earthen pot with a lighted lamp inside, 
a sixth carrying on a brass-plate an ornamented symbol of the god- 
dess of Fortune (Laksmi) called Siri or In, a seventh carrying the 
tray containing a variety of grains besides the hdi-dmld mentioned 
above and a few other ladies carrying other auspicious ingredients, 
and the mother-in-law carrying a flat bamboo basket contaimng 
twenty-one lighted wicks placed over twenty-one shells of the 
dhuturd fruit (Datura). 

XS) Sdt-pdk or ceremonially carrying the bride round the bride- 
groom seven times. 

(9) SindHr-ddn or ceremonial anointment of bride and bride- 
groom with vermilion. 

(10) AngthiMrdno or concealing the bridal ring of bride and 
bridegroom by turns inside the mud formed by water soaking in 
a small shallow hole made at the spot where the bridegroom and 
bride have just had their ceremonial bath on the morning after the 
actual marriage ceremony, cand each attempting to find out the 
other’s ring. 

(11) KanakdHjah or the ceremonial handing over of some paddy 
by the bride to her mother by way of leaving her parent’s 4uck’ 
behind her and going to try her own luck in her husband’s house.^ 

When we attempt to classify the female folk-rites of a Bengali 
Hindu marriage, we find that some are obviously meant to symbolize 
and cement the marriage-tie, some appear to be intended, on the 
principle of sympathetic magic, to make the union happy, pros- 
perous and fruitful; some appear to have been intended to ward off 
supernatural evil influences and ill ‘luck’ from the wedded couple, 


1 For an account of these rites of a Munda marriage, vide The Mmdas and 
tJmr country, pp 444-454. 
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riome are of the nature of love-oharms, and aome and the most 
important appear to be of a religious nature. We further find that 
not only have different groups of these folk-customs different origins 
but they likewise belong to different levels of culture. Thus, an 
undoubted instance of survival of or borrowing from savage culture 
is the folk-custom, still found in some Bengali Hindu communities, 
of soaking a rag in the bride’s urine and, when dried up, making it 
into a thick wick which is saturated with mustard oil and lighted m 
a large earthen cup fed with mustard seeds and waved in front of 
the bridegroom’s palanq[uin or car on his arrival at the gate of the 
bride’s place for the wedding. This savage custom, now fallen into 
disuse in most places, would .appear to have originated with a 
double object, namely, that of scaring away evil spirits and also that of 
operating as a love-charm. On a somewhat higher level of culture 
stands the female folk-rite called ' SoMg-jhdrd^ which is still in 
vogue in some Bengali Hindu communities. 

This curious custom is as follows: — Five well-dressed women 
whose husbands are livmg and who are particularly happy in their 
married life wear each at the posteriors a thick cloth below the 
waist over their ^m-cloth and each by turns sits down three times 
on a new basket filled to the brim with sun-dried paddy or unhusked 
rice and marked on its outer side with two symbolical human figures 
painted with vermilion diluted in ghee or clarified butter. Each 
time while sitting down on the basket of paddy, the lady says,— 
‘Sohagi Sohagl Swamir sohag jherey dilam,’ i.e. 'Love! 
Love 1 I communicate a husband’s love (through this paddy) 

The five ladies then thresh the paddy, and besmear it with 
turmeric; and the rice thus magnetized with the ‘good luck’ of 
wives well-beloved of their husbands, is the only rice used in the 
marriage ritual. 

The religious or quasi-religious folk-rites of drl-dcdr will be 
found to stand on a much higher level of culture than the rest and 
to have a different origin. 

The original purpose of most of these folk-rites and ceremonies 
of a Bengali Hindu marriage is, however, no longer known to the 
ladies who practise them, and all that they can say is that they 
observe them because their forbears did so before them and that 
any omission to do so may bring ill-luck to the married couple. 

Many of these folk-rites which appear to be anomalous and 
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irrational when found in advanced communities and are no longer 
intelligible to their civilized performers, become intelligible only 
when we view them side by side with analogous rites and ceremonies of 
more primitive communities for whom they have sufl&cient meaning 
and purpose, as they are in perfect accord with their manners and 
ideas. 

It is through such comparative study alone that we can see the 
primitive basis of such practices and their underlying beliefs. Thus, 
when we see the relatives of a Munda or Oraon bride with the 
avowed object of scaring away evil spirits and the ' evil eye flourish- 
ing swords round the screen within which the vernulion-anointing 
(sindfir-dd7i) ceremony of a marriage is taking place, we come to 
understand the original purpose of the Bengali custom which requires 
a bridegroom to carry m his hands a knife or a nut-cracker which is 
obviously the present-day substitute for a sword. Similarly, when 
we see two elderly Munda women, one carrying an unsheathed sword 
and another a bow and arrow, accompanying four maidens w’ho draw 
water in pitchers for use in the marriage rites, and passing the 
weapons over their shoulders so as to touch the pitchers and thereby 
protect the water from the evil attentions nf wicked spirits or the 
evil eye, w^e come to appreciate the original object behind the 
Bengali-folk-custom of 'cutting with a d(V or vegetable- cutter the 
water which is drawn from a tank at dawn on the wedding day for 
use as sohdg-jal. When we see the bridegroom and bride in a Muijda 
marriage touching each other's neck with a bit of rag tinged res- 
pectively with his or her own blood, and probably by way of 
symbolic repetition of the same rite of exchange of blood, smear 
each other on the forehead with sindiir or red-lead, we perhaps 
see the significance of the eindHr^ddn rite which forms an essential 
feature of the female folk-rites of a Bengali Hindu wedding, though 
it does not appear to form any part of the Sdstrk ritual. The. 
only application of blood to the forehead of the bridegroom in the 
female folk-rites of a Bengali Hindu marriage now survives in the 
custom in some Bengali commumties which requires an elder sister 
of the Bengali bride to prick her own little finger with a thorn of the 
bad (Aegle marmalos) tree and mark the forehead of the bridegroom 
with the blood thus drawn. The curious explanation now given for 
this practice is that in case the bride tells the bridegroom that she is 
afraid of going to his house lest his sisters harm her through their 
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Witchcraft, the bridegroom will point to the blood-mark on her 
forehead and tell her that she need have no fears as he has killed his 
sisters and marked his forehead with their blood. This may be 
either an instance of degradation or attenuation of an ancient custom 
or its transformation by transference to a new set of objects, or 
it may be an instance of borrowing on the part of Bengali Hindus 
of a savage custom from the ruder indigenes of their country. The 
origmal primitive custom of mixing together the blood of bride and 
bridegroom stdl survives m the Nah-chor ceremony of a Bihari 
Hindu marriage, which consists of drawing a little blood from the 
fingers of bride and bridegroom and mixing them together. 

The similarities noticed above between some of the ruder folk- 
rites of Bengali Hindu marriage and the analogous rites of a Munda 
marriage, do not necessarily point to their Munda origin. True, the 
existence of ruder elements in the culture of a civilized people points 
to the existence of a ruder race or races who originated them But 
these rude originators of such customs might very well have been 
their own forefathers at a former and ruder stage of their culture 
rather than some other race, whether indigenous or not, with whom 
they came in intimate contact in the past, [n fact, with regard to 
some of these folk-ntes of a Bengali Hindu marriage, it may not 
appear improbable that they were the older and perhaps almost 
the only marriage rites of the non-Aryan elements in the Bengali 
Hindu population before the Msinc rites came to be superimposed 
upon them, relegating these older rites to the custody of the more 
conservative female-folk Thus we find that in a civilized commu- 
nity, as I said, different customs and beliefs may survive at different 
stages of arrested development, some having been arrested in their 
development while they were pure savage customs or beliefs, some 
when they were at a somewhat higher level than savagery or at 
what is called the barbaric level, some when they formed part of the 
national custom or belief but came to be ca.st off as useless by 
the more advanced classes and retained only by the women-folk 
or other conservative and non-progressive sections of a civilized 
nation or preserved only m particular localities. 

All Indian folk-custom and folk-lore do not, however, represent 
survivals of primitive custom and ritual whose natural development 
has been arrested. There are some Indian folk-rites, folk-customs 
and folk-stories which appear to have been originally devised by 
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higher civilization to bring higher ideals of religion and morality and 
social relations home to the minds of the more backward classes of 
their population. 

If a certain class of folk-rites and folk-customs connected with 
a Hindu marriage and their underlying ideas can be explained and 
understood by a reference to similar customs among our aborigmal 
tribes and other backward communities, there is another group of 
such folk-rites whose true significance can only be appreciated by 
a reference to the highly advanced religious rites and customs en- 
joined by the Hindu ^dslras. In fact, some of our strudcdr rites, 
like the Vrata ceremonies of Hindu ladies, may be appropriately called 
the popular and simplified editions of corresponding Sdstric rites 
and ceremonies. They are meant to express, emphasize and enhance 
the Hindu’ s belief in the spiritual nature and function of marriage. 
Thus the ceremonies referred to above as adhbds or ceremonial 
inauguration of the bridegroom and bride, jahsddhd or ceremonial 
drawing of water for the auspicious wedding-rites, varan or cere- 
monial welcome to the bridegroom with benedictory gestures and 
joyous ululation or sounds of %lu-ul% the waving of lamps and other 
auspicious objects, and the pradahsina or ceremonial circumambula- 
tion by married ladies round the bridegroom, which form prominent 
features of the stri-dcdr ceremonies of a Hindu marriage, are all 
only simplified forms of the distinctly religious ceremonies of the 
adUhds, ghat-dnayan, drati and observed in the worship 

of the greater Hindu deities. The crowns made of coloured pith 
and tinsel (the topar of the bridegroom, and the mor or mour of the 
bride) represent the mukuts or crowns worn by the images of the 
higher Hindu gods and goddesses. The object of such female-rites 
in a Hindu marriage is obviously to sacralize and sanctify the 
marriage tie, in the eyes of the unenlightened female-folk and other 
backward classes, and to elevate it, in their estimation, from a mere 
biological and socio-economical relationship to a holy religious sacra- 
ment. The wedded couple are honoured even as deities, thus 
emphasizing the spiritual essence of man and the spiritual function 
of all human relationships. Such stn-dcdr ceremonies would indeed 
appear to have been originally designed to serve as a system of 
suitable object-teaching or ‘kindergarten’, so to say, by which to 
impress upon the female folk and the backward Hindu or Hinduized 
communities to whom the Gastric rites and Sanskrit mantras or 
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formulae are unintelligible jargon, the aacredness and spiritual ideal 
of the marriage-relationship, as conceived by Hindu sages. In this 
ivay with the aid of these simple but impressive folk-rites suited 
to their understanding and ivays of thought, the marriage ritual 
is charged with a new and deeper meaning for the unenlightened 
and unprogressive sections of the community. 

This class of folk-rites would appear to be among the special 
contributions of Aryan Hindu culture to the cultural development 
of the Indian masses. These strl-dcdr rites like the Vratd ceremonies 
and Vrata-KatMs of Hindu females constitute or, at any rate, once 
constituted a powerful civihzing force. They are the outcome of 
an effective popular system of religious and moral education wisely 
devised by the religious teachers and social leaders of ancient Hindu- 
athan, who were missionaries not of any cult but of culture— parti- 
cularly spiritual culture. And one is tempted to imagine some 
enlightened ladies of ancient India, if not devising, at least helping in 
the growth of this class of atrl-dcdr rites. It is probably with 
reference to these dcards or customs that it is laid down in Hindu 
religious books that dodra or customary rites, mantras or religious 
formulae and invocations, and Priti or love are the three essential 
requisites of a complete or approved (siddha) Hindu marriage. It 
is greatly to be deplored that this class of strl-dcdrs came to be 
amalgamated with folk- customs of lower order and lower origins and 
in time to share the fate of other folk-customs, namely, attenua- 
tion, retardation of natural development, and even degradation. 

As may be expected, this class of Bengali folk-rites have their 
analogues in the folk-rites of the Hindus of Bihar, Orissa and some 
other parts of India, thus indicating their common Aryan Hmdu 
origin. Such of the strl-dcdr rites as are common to different 
parts of India may be reasonably assumed to have originated from 
the same common source* 

True, we find that almost identical rites form the essential 
features of the marriage ceremony of some of our aboriginal tribes, 
or, in fact, almost the whole of their marriage ceremony. Thus, we 
find the counterpart of the gdtra-haridrd ceremony of a Bengali 
Hindu marriage in the sasdng-gdsd (lit., turmeric-anointing) ceremony 
of the Miindas, the counterpart of the Adkibds ceremony of a Bengali 
marriage in the Cho (EUndi Ghumdn) ceremony of the Mundas, in which 
the couple are touched with such ‘ luck ’-bringing obj eots as rice, grass- 
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blades, brea/d, etc., the counterpart of the BengaFs ' bhdr-ndmdno^ 
ceremony in the ‘ Sutdmtdl ’ ceremony of the Mundas, the counter- 
part of the Bengali’s Jdtrd ceremony m a part of the Munda’s nli- 
sdkhi ceremony in which the Munda bridegi'oom on being asked by his 
mother where he is going, replies, ‘ I am going to bring one who will 
take care of you and give you rice and vegetables the counterpart of 
the varan ceremony of a Bengali marriage in the Dd^hircU and 
Chumdn ceremonies of a Munda marriage, the counterpart of the Sat- 
pdk ceremony of a Bengali marriage in the CMuli-heper ceremony of 
the Mundas as a part of which the Munda bride in carried on a bamboo 
basket three times round the bridegroom, the counterpart of the 
Sindur-ddn ceremony of Bengali Hindu women in the sinduri-rdhab 
ceremony of the Mundas; the counterpart of the Angthi-hdrdno 
ceremony of a Bengali Hindu marriage in the Mun^ custom 
of Dvl'dd in which after the sinduri-rdkdb and Dd-du rites, while 
they are being ceremonially bathed, the Munda bride and bridegroom 
each conceals, for the other to find out, a tiny earthen jug in the 
mud formed by the water in which they have been ceremonially 
bathed ; and the Kanakdnjali ceremony of handing over of paddy by 
the Bengali bride to her mother by way of leaving her parents’ 
Lakshml or ' luck ’ with them, while taking leave of them, has its 
counterpart in the MundS. marriage rite of Babd-heretukam in which 
the bride while leaving her parents’ house throws, without looking 
back, three handfuls of paddy behind her, over her own head, on to 
her mother’s .9an-cloth, a portion of which she holds out to receive 
the paddy. 

Again, the Mundas, like the Bihari Hindus, set up a Mchudod or 
mud-pulpit for the ceremony of sasdng-gdsd or anointing with ver- 
milion; the Ghurmn ceremony of a Munda marriage has a closer 
resemblance to the Bihari ceremony of the same name than to its 
Bengali counterpart known as stri-dcdr. The ulusdkhi ceremony of 
a Munda marriage which has no analogue in Bengali marriage cere- 
m'onial is evidently a copy of the Imli-ghd^tdi ceremony of a Bihari 
Hindu marriage. The Munda custom of seating the bride and bride- 
groom on a plough yoke covered over with straw has its parallel not 
in any Bengali custom but in the Bihari custom of burying under the 
mdnddd or marriage-booth a plough-yoke with some bamboo twigs. 
The Mundas, it may be noted, appear to have, in the course of their 
ancient migrations, come in contact with Hindus both of Bengal and 
21 
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of Bihar, and have for ages been living in close contact with 
Hinduized aboriginal and semi- aboriginal tribes and depressed classes 
who have derived part of their present social rites and customs 
and religious worship from the Hindus of Bengal or Bihar or 
Onssa. 

A consideration of the language, manners and customs of the 
Munda-speaking tribes would lead to the mferenoe that they had no 
distinctive marriage ritual in the past, and that much, if not all, of 
then present-day mamage ceremonial has been borrowed from 
neighbouring peoples of a higher culture, probably, the Hmdus of 
Bengal and of Bihar, not perhaps directly but probably through 
someneighbourmg Hinduized tribes or ‘ depressed’ Hindu castes who 
had already adopted them from Bengali or Bihari Hindus. Though 
the MurL(^ has a word ‘ arndi ’ meaning ‘ marriage he generally uses 
the expression ‘ dd-hid, or ‘ kept ’ to signify ‘ married This would 
seem to indicate that ‘keeping’— or, in other words, simply ‘living 
together as man and wife’,— would, among the Mundas, amount to 
marriage, though not at the present day, at any rate in the not 
distant past. Even at the present day, only the mere act of forcibly 
smearing yermJion on the forehead of a Munda woman by a man 
is taken to constitute marriage with her ; and if the woman so dealt 
with refuses to live with the man who has smeared vermilion on 
her forehead, but desires to take another husband, she can only he 
married as a widow in the sdnghd or sdgm fonn. 

Whereas the female folk-rites of a Bengali Hindu marriage 
constitute in themselves a complete system of marriage ceremonial, 
the present-day marnage ceremonies of the Mundas is a hybrid 
system composed of certain rites which appear to have been adopted 
directly or indirectly from Bengali Hindus as also other rites prob- 
ably borrowed directly or indirectly from Bihari Hindus. The 
female folk-customs of neighbouring Hindu castes appear to have in 
eourse of time infiltrated into the folk-customs of several of our 
aboriginal tribes and thus served to some extent as a civilizing 
agency for them as well. 

Finally, in order to arrive at a positive conclusion as to the 
origin of any item of folk-lore, the student will require to make a 
further analysis and distributional study of such folk-lore item by 
plotting it out on a map and determining its focal centre and 
tracing its diffusion to marginal areas. Such investigation will show 
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that though independent invention or parallel evolution of one and 
the same cultural trait sometimes occur in different centres and 
among different peoples, diffusion from a single source is a more 
common process in culture history. The discontinuous distribution 
on the map of a particular cultural trait may suggest independent 
origin at different centres, although some cases of apparent similarity 
may, on closer examination, be found to be merely accidental and 
not oases of identity. Again, what began as a wave of diffusion is 
sometimes found in the course of its progress to break up into local 
modifications which continue to develop each on its own line, and 
these parallel lines may again be found to converge, or they may 
variously combine with other cultural elements and thus constitute 
new culture-complexes Where several unrelated elements thus 
enter into combination to form a culture complex which is found in 
widely distant and unconnected regions, the common origin of such 
a culture- complex or culture- compound may be reasonably accepted. 
The greater the number of elements thus associated together in a 
single culture-complex, the more probable becomes the inference of 
their common origin. 

Prom what I have said it will be seen that the task of the folk- 
lorist in tracing the origins of different folk-customs and beliefs of 
a people, and in searching the causes of similarities in the folk- 
customs of different peoples, is indeed not a very easy one. Either 
community of race, or racial intermixture may, of course, account 
for certain similarities in the folk-culture of different peoples. Some 
cases of similarity or identity of custom may be due to cultural 
diffusion or cultural contact. Some may not unreasonably be 
referred to the similar working of the human mind in the same stage 
of intellectual development to meet the same needs. And some, 
may be the peculiar heritage of a particular people, introduced by 
their religious and social leaders to educate the more backward 
sections of their population. It is when we come to the large class 
of incongruous and inconsistent folk-customs and beliefs surviving 
from different stages of culture and found among one and the same 
people that the difficulty in tracing folk-lore origins becomes much 
more serious. 

A race of immigrants into a new region may adopt some items 
or elements from the folk-culture of the ruder indigenous population, 
and the indigenes may also in turn borrow from the incomers 
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Blements of their comparatively more advanced folk-culture, and 
modify or degrade them in the process And this dual element 
necessarily produces inconsistent elements in folk-lore 

In some cases, agam, there may have been more than one 
ethnic wave of immigration uito a region originally populated by a 
savage race. And this would naturally lead to greater complexities 
in the folk-lore of both the incommg and the indigenous populations, 
and make the task of the folk-lonst still more difficult Again some 
earlier race or races may have disappeared, leaving some of their 
customs and beliefs m a legacy to their successors 

Thus the task of tracing what has been called ' the genealogy of 
folk-lore ’ or the ethnic elements in folk-customs and folk-beliefs, is 
a very arduous and perplexing one, albeit intensely mteresting. And 
the student of folk-lore must not only acquire a full knowledge of 
the present culture and mentahty and the past history of the people 
whose folk-lore he particularly studies, but he must also equip 
himself with an adequate knowledge of the life and culture of their 
neighbouring peoples and others with whom they may have come in 
cultural contact in the past. It is obvious therefore that the folk- 
lorist in his search for connections and causes will need all available 
assistance from every possible source, from comparative ethnology 
and social psychology, history and philology as well as from literary 
and other sources. 

Those of us who cannot spare the time or energy to devote 
themselves to the study of the origins of folk-lore by the laborious 
process of analysis, classification and comparison, may, at any rate, 
help forward the progress of the science by the careful collection of 
such folk-lore data as are easily accessible to them. 

Time will not permit me to speak of other fruitful fields for 
anthropological study which lie within easy reach of every earnest 
student of the Science. I shall only just indicate one more fascina* 
ting subject for such study to which any Indian student may apply 
himself, at least in the intervals of other business. 

In every part of this vast contment, in every province, every 
district, every pargana and every taluk, every town, and almost 
every village, there are communities or families of what are now 
termed ‘depressed classes’. These altogether number some sixty 
million souls in India. 

To these classes belong in this Province of Bihae and Obissa, 
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-the Dorns (154, 320), i the Haris (98,084), the Mehtars (7,724), the 
Pelas Halalkhors (18,586), the Tiiris (43,360), the Bauris (15,826), 
the Mochis (1,123), the Chamars (31,661), the Ghasis (8,216), the 
Ghusuriaa (1,972), the Gokhas (44,873), the Kslndras (148,671), the 
Kebas (6,103), the Pans (199,519), the Siyals (1,030), the Gandas 
(87,717), the Musahars (603,911), the Dhobis (91,612) and few other 
smaller communities ; 

in Benual, the Bagdis (1,015,738), the Bauris (303,611), the 
Bhuinmalis (91,973), the Chamars (136,533) and their kinsmen 
the Muchis (455,236), the D5ms (173,991) and their kinsmen the 
Kms (173,706), the Dosadhs (45,863), the Kaoras (112,281), the 
tTamasndras (1,908,728), the Pods (536,568), the Tiyars (215,270), 
the Dhobas (228,052), and a few others ; 

in the United Peovinces, the Chamars (6,076,081), thel)5mars 
(7,764) the Bansphors (7,292), the Bhangis (397,861), the Khatik 
(181,873), the Bajgls (5,818), the Dhannks (129,280), the Sunkars 
(9,406), the Balahars (1,988), the Babeliyas (34,211), the Saiijualgars 
(1,250), the Koiris (859,882), the Eajes (2,827), the Rangrezes 
(34,012), the Dhobis (623,049), besides a few small communities 
such as the Rangsaz, the Tamoli, and the Gharami, eto , ; 

in the Cbnteal Provinces, the Chamars (901,549), the Mehtars 
(29,916), the Pankas (214, 894), the Ghtos (43,142), the Mangs 
(83,576), the Mehras (1,65,177), the Basers (52,947), the Balahis 
(52,314), the Gandas (157,787), the Katias (41,311), the Koris 
(39,628), the Dhobis (165,427), the Kumhars (118, 520), and a few 
■others ; 

in the Bombay Presidency, the Chamars or Chambars or 
Mochis (211,853), the Bhangis (91,856), the Mahars, the Holiyas or 
Dheds (1,081,716), the Mangs or Madigs (227,697), theDhors (10,916), 
the Khalas (6,507), the Shindhavas (4,265), the Turis (711), and 
the Kolghas (375), and a few others; 

in the Madras Presidency, the Haddis (23,124), the Bavuris 
‘(57,400), the Oriya Dandasis (41,768), the Medares (21,158), the 
Paraiyans or Panchamas (2,337,036), the Holeyas (91,558), the 
Valluvans (59,163) the Madigas (737,427), the OhakkUiyans (549,807), 
-the Malas (1,493,129), the PaUans (862,685), the Koragas, (5,287), 


1 AU th& census figures given in this paper are of the census of 1921. 
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the Cherumas (248,397), the Panos (80,824), the Nayadis (417), and 
some others ; 

in the PtrNjA.B, the Ohamars (854,630), the Chuhras or kSweepera 
(785,284), the Moehes (40,313), the Ods (28,611), the Ghasis (2,800), 
the Ramdasias (167,623), the Mazhhis (19,878), the Marchees (1,273), 
the Mahtams (68,396), the Dhobis (138,885), and a few others , and 

in Assam:, the Namasudras (166,564), the Patnis (45,154), the 
Jogis (161,441), the Dh5baa (33,466), besides a number of other 
castes all together estimated to number over twenty-seven lakhs. 

These various depressed classes, — some of whom would appear 
to be the remnants of the earhest inhabitants of the land long since 
absorbed into Hinduism and relegated to the lowest position in the 
caste hierarchy, some sections of whom now live as village serfs 
and menials in Aryan villages as well as in purely aboriginal villages, 
and some appear to be of mixed aboriginal and non- aboriginal 
descent and others appear to be of heterogeneous origin, — these pre- 
sent a most interesting and fruitful field for anthropological and 
sociological study. Time wiU not permit me to enter into a dis- 
cussion of the ethnology or sociology of any of these interesting 
communities, some of whom are now putting forward claims to 
Aryan ancestry, I shall only observe that a few of our depressed 
communities with no social organization worth the name present 
certain features even more primitive than those of some of our 
aboriginal tribes, whereas a larger number of these communities present 
cultural features of diverse varieties and grades which form interest- 
ing oomieoting links between the customs and beliefs of our various 
aboriginal tribes at one end of the cultural scale and those of the 
higher Hindu castes, at the other. 

With these backward communities of different grades and 
varieties of culture at our very doors and with vast stores of folk-lore 
within doors, so to say, the Indian anthropologist stands in a 
most favourable position for the study and advancement of his 
science. In fact, few countries, if any, in the world can provide such 
rich and varied materials for the study m situ of the different stages 
in the slow and laborious development of human thought and culture 
from the lowest depth of savagery to a very high, if not the highest, 
stratum of civihzation so far reached by mankind. And no Indian 
student of Anthropology can reasonably complain of lack of oppor- 
tunities for advancmg the science through suitable study and 
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resear cli. If he lacks the means and opportunities for exploring 
ancient sites and investigating the prehistory of Indian Man by 
human fossils and implements and artefacts of the Stone 
and Copper ages, he cannot surely lack opportunities for unravelling 
the prehistory of Indian thought and culture as revealed in folk-lore. 
If he lacks opportunities for pursuing field work in Anthropology 
among our primitive jungle tribes, he can surely find no less interest- 
ing subjects for anthropological investigation among our 'depressed 
classes ’ of different grades of culture, some of whom may be his own 
next-door neighbours. 



ARE THE GOTRAS AND PRAVARAS OF KSHATRIYAS 
THE SAME AS THOSE OF BRAHMANAS? 

Majoe M. L. Bhargava, LM.S. 

Rao BaFadur 0. V. Vaidya, M.A., LL.B., m his History of 
Mediavd Hindu India, Volume II, Chapter V and the note attached 
to the same, has tried to prove that the ‘ Gotcas and Pravaias of 
Kshatriyas are the same as those of Brahmanas, which are mentioned 
in the Vedic Sutras But a carefid study of his arguments shows 
that the learned author has not been able to study the subject 
thoroughly and has been conseij[uently misled. 

Prom certain Rg Vedin Mantras, such as X-14-6 and 7, X-92- 
10, VIII-43-13 and VIII-6-18, etc., from the ancient name of the 
AHiarva Voda being Bhrgav-Angiras or Atharv-Ahgiras Samhita 
and even from certain passages in the MahdbMrata, Vana parva. 
Chapters 221, 223 and 230, it is possible to trace that, at the time 
of the formation of a separate priestly order amongst the Iryas 
of the Sapta-Sindhava, it consisted of three families or clans only, 
viz. the Bhrgus, the Angiras and the Atharvanas. It seems that 
the Atharvanas migrated to Persia. The priests of the Perso- 
Aryans were called Atharvanas (vide ‘ Indo- Aryan Races ’ by Chanda, 
part I, page 33 ; ‘ Rig Vedic India ’ by Das, page 177 ; ‘ Vedic India ’ 
by Ragozin, page 165 ; ‘ Media, Babylonia and Persia ’ by Ragozin, 
pages 42, 118 and 179, etc.) ; while there is no mention of Atharvana 
R^i amongst the Pravaras or the founders of the Gotras of the 
Brahmaijas of India in the 6rauta Sutras. Later on two more 
clans, viz. those of the Vasisthas and Ka^yapas joined the priestly 
order of India ; and thus we come to the passage in the Santi parva 
•of the MaMbharata quoted by Mr. Vaidya, in which there is a clear 
mention of the number and names of the Root Gotras of 
Brahmanas. It shows that, at the time, to which the tradition 
mentioned in the filoka refers, there were only four original families, 
or Root Gotras, or clans, amongst the Brahmanas, viz. those of the 
Bhi^gus, the Angiras, the Vasisthas and the EaSyapas. 

Mr. Vaidya says ‘ They were progenitors of all the three Aryan 
•classes, Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vai^yas ’ and ‘ They in fact 
were not Brahmana Rishis but Irya Rishis’. The learned author, 
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however, gives no authority for his statement Probably he relies 
on the fact that in the sloka quoted by him, it is not specifically 
mentioned that these arc the Root Grotras of Brahmanas only. But 
a reference to MahdhMrata Vana parva, Sections 115 and 26 will 
make the point quite clear. In the beginning of Section 115, accord- 
ing to the English translation by P. C. Roy, it is said ‘ The protector 
of the Earth spent there a single mght and with his brothers paid 
the highest honour to the religious men. And Lomasha made him 
acquamted with the names of all of them, such as, the Bhrigus, the 
Angiras, the Vasisthas and the Kasyapas. And the royal saint 
paid a visit to them all and made obeisance to them with jomed 
hands’. The word translated here as ' rehgious men’ could only 
refer to Brahmanas , and the mention of all the Brahmanas, as 
belonging to four clans or Gotras, shows that this tradition also 
refers to the same period as the quotation from Santiparva given 
by Ml. Vaidya. In Section 26 it is said ' Behold 0 ! Chief of the 
Kurus, 0 * Son of Pritha, the homa time is come for the Brahmantas 
devoted to ascetic austerities, the time when the fires have aU been 
Ht up. These all, of rigid vows, protected by thee, are performing 
the rites of religion in the sacred region. The descendants of Bhrgu 
and Angira, along with those of Vasjstha and Ka^yapa, the 
illustrious sons of Agastya and the offsprings of Atn, all of excellent 
vows, in fact, all the foremost Brahmanas of the whole world are now 
united with thee.’ This tradition, evidently, refers to a later period, 
when two more original families, or Root Gotras, or in other words 
clans, viz. those of the Agastyas and Atris had joined the Brahmana 
class. It is quite clear, that, these six are described as the clans of 
the Brahmanas only and not of the Aryas as a whole. More passages 
can he quoted from the Mahabharata and even the Vedas to show that 
by the names Bhpgus, Angiras, Vasisthas, KaiSyapaa, Agastyas, 
Atris and Vi^vamitras the authors mean Brahmanas only and not 
Kshatriyas and Vai^yas as well. 

We, then, take up the second and later list, quoted by Me. Vaidya 
from BaudhSyana. Both Baudhayana and A^valayana mention 
the eight founders of Gotras, as detailed by Mr. Vaidya, in their 
general statements. But in the details of their sub-clans, sections 
and suh-seetions, they, as well as other Sutra-k5ras, and the author 
of the Matsya Parana describe them under seven clans, viz. those- 
of Bhrgu, Angira, Vasistha, Kafiyapa, Agastya, Atri, and 
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Vi^vamitra, i.e. they also reoogmzB the seven Eoot Gotras. Under 
the heading ' Bhrgus ’ they not only describe Jamadagnia (including 
Vatsas, Vidas and Arista^enas) but also four other sub-clans^ viz 
the (1) Simakas or Grtsamadas, (2) Vitahavyas or Yaskas, (3) 
VadJuyasvas or Mitryuvas, and (4) Venas, Prthas or Saitas. 
Similarly, mider the heading ‘Angiras’ are described not only 
Gotamas and Bharadvajas but also six others, viz. (1) Rathitaras, 
(2) Miidgalas, (3) Visnu-Vrddhas, (4) Haritas or Kutsas, (5) Kanvas, 
and (6) Sankritis From the rules of exogamy described by them 
it IS quite clear that these ten were also regarded as Gotras, as 
members of each of them are prohibited from intermarriages amongst 
themselves, and are directed to marry with girls of any of the other 
17 sub-clans, barring a few exceptions in ease of those who are called 
double-gotriB There is no need to discuss them m detail 

here, except stating that the additional four sub-clans of the Bhrgus 
and the additional six sub-clans of the Ahgiras are not descendants 
of Jamadagni and Gotama and Bharadvaja respectively. It is 
enough to add that the number of exogamous sub-clans or sub- 
gotras was in reality eighteen and not eight at that time. Five 
of these were divisions of the Bhrgu clan or Root Gotra and eight 
those of the Ahgira clan, while the remainder five clans had only 
one division each, bearing naturally the same name as the original 
clan. 

This shows that the number of the Br^mana clans or Root 
Gotras had increased from four to seven by the addition of the 
Agastyas, the Atris, and the Visvamitras. From the story of the 
quarrel between the Vasi^thas and the Visvamitras, referred to in 
Rg, I [1-53 and narrated in Brihaddevata IV-112 to 120 and further 
elaborated in the Epics and the Puranas it is clear that, at the time 
of the admission of the Viivamitras to the Brahmana class, the 
Vasi^thas had raised a strong opposition, though the Bhrgus (or 
Jamadagnis) had favoured it. It was, most probably, after this 
struggle that the then existing seven clans of the Brahmanas appear 
to have decided not to allow any other Yajamana family to join the 
Brahmana class and form more separate clans or Root Gotras. But 
as there were no fixed castes then, but only classes, and as naturally 
the Yajamanaa would strongly object to this exclusion, a compromise 
was arrived at by allowing such Yajamana famihes, as deserved and 
desired, to join the priestly order, provided they did not form 
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them^ekes into a separate clan, but joined either of the two oldest 
ones, VIZ the Bhrgus and the Angiras as sub -clans It must have 
been for this reason, that, though several Yajamana families jouied the 
Brahmana class after the Visvamitras, yet the number of the clans 
remamed only seven , while that of the sub-clans rose to eighteen. 
Mr. Vaidya himseK recognizes this by accepting Jamadagni as a 
descendant of Bhrgu, and Bharadvaja and Gotama as grandsons 
of Ahgira. 

He then goes on to state that ‘ The Atri stock represents the 
second horde of Aryan invaders, viz. the Lunar race Aryans as 
the Moon is looked upon as a son of Atri and the Lmiar race Aryans 
have generally the Atri Gotra’. I might state here, that the 
Kshatriyas of the Lunar race are not universally recognized as 
descendants of Atri In the Mahabhdrata Adiparva, Section 95, 
Ila is described as begotten by Manu, the son of Vivasvata. A 
reference to the Pravaras of the Kshatriyas, described in the Sutras, 
confirms it. I am not yet convinced that the Aryans came to Sapta 
Sindhava or India from anywhere outside either in one or two hordes , 
but, taking it for granted for the sake of argument, it does not appear 
that the Yajamana classes of the so-called second horde of Aryan 
invaders, viz Lunar race, were descendants of the Brahmana 
Atri; as the clan name Atri is always used for Brahmanas only m the 
Sansknta hterature, so far as I know. Not being in possession of 
a hst of all the Kshatriya and Vaidya clans of the Lunar race and 
then Brahmamcal Gotras, I am unable to verify the statement, 
made by Mr. Vaidya towards the end of the above q[uoted sentence. 
But from the only example, given in his list of the Gotras of the 
Rajputs, about which I am sure that it belongs to the Lunar race, 
viz. Tuaras, I can say that the Brahmanical Gotra, stated to be theirs, 
i,e. Vaiyaghrapadya, is not a sub-section of the Atri Root Gotra. 
According to Pravam Darfom Chapter on double-gotris, 
Vaiyaghrapadya is a sub-section of the Sahkritis, who are shown 
to be born in the Vasi^tha and adopted in the Angira clan. 

Mr, Vaidya does not say who the Agastyas were. 1 do not 
think he beUeves in a third Aryan invasion. The Agastyas must, 
therefore, according to his theory, belong either to the first or the 
second horde of the Aryan invaders and therefore to either of the 
five other stocks 

Mr. Vaidya describes Visvamitras to be originally Kshatriyas 
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of the Solar race, who became Brahmanas later on. So far as I re- 
member the Puranas describe the Visyamitras as a branch of the 
Lunar race of Kshatriyas through Amavasu, son of Pururava. Be they 
of the Solar or the Lunar race, if the theory of Mr. Vaidya is correct, 
they must together with the Agastyas belong to one or other of the 
fire original stocks, viz. the Bhrgus, the Ahgiras, the Vasisthas, 
the Kasyapas, and the Atris. 

Now if the above conclusion be correct, the Agastyas and the 
Visyamitras must be descendants of one or the other of the five 
original R§is and must therefore hold the same relation to that 
ancestor or those ancestors as that of the Jamadagnis to Bhrgu and 
Bharadvajas and Gotamas to Angira The first Pravara R§i of the 
Jamadagnis is Bhrgu while that of the Bharadvajas and Gotamas is 
Angira. But the first Pravara Rsi of the Agastyas and Vi^va- 
mitras are Rsis of those very names and not one or two of the five 
older ones. This proves, as clearly as anjdhing can, that Agastya 
and Visvamitra R?ia were not descendants of any of the five older 
R$is, but that both were founders of the two clans, who under 
their headship joined the Brahmana class from the Yajamana class 
in comparatively later days, just like the five others, who did so in 
earlier days , and that Bhrgu, Angira, Vasistha, Kasyapa and 
Atri were not the ancestors of all the Indo-Aryans but only certain 
clans who formed and joined the Brahmana Varna in ancient days. 

Perhaps Mr. Vaidya again relies on the fact, that the eight 
Gotra Kara R§is as well as the groups of Pravaras of the various 
sections of the 18 sub-clans, traditionally mentioned as 49, but act- 
ually 74 according to Pravra Mmjari and Pravara Darpana lists, 
are not distinctly mentioned as those of Brahmanas, But he over- 
looks the fact that the Srauta Sutras are manuals of Vedic rituals, 
composed by Brahmanas for the use and guidance of Brahmanas 
only, and it was therefore not necessary for them to state that the 
Pravaras and the Gotras described under the heading Bhygu, etc., 
were those of Brahmanas. He also does not appear to pay due 
attention to the fact that just after the description of the last clan 
of the Brahmanas the Sutras go on to describe the Pravaras of the 
iCshatriyas and the Vai^yas. Freely translated these read 

BandMyana. — ' Kshatriyas have three R§i Pravaras, Manava, 
Aila and Paururava thus the Hota ; Puruxva, Ila and Manu thus the 
Adhavaryu. Vaii§yas have three R?i Pravaras, Bhalandana,. 
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Vatsapri and Mankil thus the Hota , Mankil Vatsapri and Bhalan- 
dana thus the Adhavaryu.’ 

A2Mstamba — 'Such Kshatnyas, as want to recite their own 
Pravaras, have one group of Pravaras, viz. Manava, Aila and Paururava 
thus the Hota ; and Pururava, Ila and Manu thus the Adhavaryu 
Those, who have got no Mantra Kjta ancestors, should recite the 
Pravaras of their Purohitas. The rule, however, is that both, viz 
those who have their own and those who have none, should recite 
the Pravaras of their Purohitas. The Vaisyas have one Pravara, 
viz. Vatsapri thus the Hota ; and Vatsapri thus the Adhavaryu.’ 

Kdtydyam-Laugdksi . — 'The Rajanyas take the Pravaras of 
their Piuohitas and so also the Vaisyas. If they (the Rajanyas) 
want to recite then’ own Pravaras these are Manava, Aila and 
Paururava.’ 

Ahaldyana . — 'The Rajanyas take the Pravaras of their Puro- 
hitas. If they want to recite their own R§i Pravaras these are 
Manava, Aila and Paururava.’ 

It is evident from these extracts that the authors for some 
reason or other have not described the clan organizations of the 
Kshatriyas and the Vaisyas with the same care as that of the Brah- 
manas Probably, being Brahmanas they were either ignorant 
or not interested in them. As will be shown later on the Kshatn- 
yas, at least, had their separate Grotras then, as now. But it is clear 
that the Gotras described previously under the heading Bhrgus, 
etc,,, were those of the Brahmanas only and that the Kshatriyas 
and the Vaisyas had separate Pravaras and therefore separate 
Gotras though they were enjoined to recite the Pravaras of their 
Purohitas. 

The Author of Pravara Man>jari comments as follows on these 
Sutras: — ‘There are two varieties of Kshatriyas. Firstly those, 
who have Mantra Krtas amongst them (their ancestors). Secondly, 
those who have none. Those who have should recite their own 
Pravaras. Those who have none should recite those of their Puro- 
hitas. But the general rule is that both, viz. all Kshatriyas, should 
recite the Pravaras of their Purohitas. The question is, why should 
there be this rule, that all Kshatriyas should recite the Pravaras of 
their Purohitas ? The explanation is that, though aU of them have 
not got Pravaras, yet, aD Kshatriyas have got Purohitas and with- 
out Purohitas they are not entitled to perform any rites. Besides 
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the word ‘‘ Purohita ” means those who acted for the benefit of their 
Yajamanas since ancient days Also, if they take their own Pravaras, 
all of them will have the same Pravaras and hence they will not be 
able to intermarry amongst themselves as that (avoidance of similar 
Pravaras in marriage) is the rule. 

The same rule apphes to the Vai^yas, as their Purohitas are 
then advocates or representatives and priests and as, on account of 
the sameness of their own Pravaras, they too will not be able to mter- 
marry amongst themselves on account of similar Pravaras. 

Raja means one who is consecrated as a Kmg. Some hold 
that even if a Brahmana obtains a kingdom he should also recite the 
Pravaras of his Purohita as those (Brahmana Kings) do have Purohitas 

Accordmg to this view Yajamanas should not mtermarry if the 
Gotras (which evidently means clans or sub-clans here) of their Puro- 
hitas are the same ’ 

Vijnaneshwar says ‘Although, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, not 
having special Gotras of their own, have no Pravaras as well, the 
Gotra and Pravaras of the Purohita are to be understood. Thus 
A^valayana having promised, He takes the Pravaras of his saori- 
fioer ” says “ the Elshatriyas and the Vaiiyas take the Pravaras of 
their Purohitas”.’ 

The Author of Pravara Darpana says ‘ Accordmg to Apastamba, 
there are two views . — 

(1) The Pravaras of the Kshatriyas are Kanava, Aila, and 

Paururava and their Gotra Manu. The Pravaras of 
Vaisyas are Bhalandana, Vatsapri and Mankil and 
their Gotra Bhalandana or Vatsapn 

(2) They should take the Gotra and Pravaras of their 

Purohitas. 

The rtde given by Vijnane§vara is based on the latter, viz. 
they take the Pravaras of their Purohitas This is according to 
Apastamba. The basis of the rule is that all of them (Kshatriyas) 
being of Manu Gotra they cannot intermarry amongst themselves. 
Manu not bemg amongst the (Gotra Kara) Eishis the meaning is that 
they have no real Gotra, Therefore Kshatriyas and VaiSyas should 
avoid the Gotra and Pravaras of their Purohitas in marriage.’ 

Evidently these later writers were quite ignorant of the Gotra 
system of Kshatriyas and Vaii^yas The Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, 
of at least Northern India, have got their own special Gotras even 
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to-day. But I think it is quite clear from the above quotations that 
the Pravaras and Gotras, mentioned under the headings Bhrgu, etc,, 
in the Sutras, were understood to be only those of Brahmanas. The 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas had either no Pravaras, or one set each, 
of the three Pravaras, mentioned above, and therefore could not 
belong to the Gotras having Brahmanical Pravaras. If any of the 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas adopted the Brahmanical Gotras and 
Pravaras later on, it must have been done under the above mentioned 
rules and therefore these Gotras and Pravaras must be reaUy those of 
their Purohitas at the time of adoption. 

Mr. Vaidya says that the Sutra ‘ Purohita Prmara Pajmma ' has 
been misinterpreted I think it is, but not in the way suggested by 
him. According to him, it meant that the King should select priests 
of the same Pravaras as his own, to appoint them Hota, Adhavaryii 
and other priests in his sacrifices But from the names of Hotas, 
Adhavaryiis, etc., appointed in the sacrifices, of which we possess 
details in the Brahmana GrantJm, the Sutra Oranthas the Edma- 
yana and the Mahdhhdrata, it does not appeal’ to be so. In the story 
of Simh^epha Ajigarta, as given in the Aiiareya Brdhrmrija and 
Saiilchayana Sutra we find Vi^vamitra officiating as Hota, Jamadagni 
(a Bhargava) as Adhavaryu, Vasistha as Brahman, and Ayasya 
(a Gautam-Angiras) as Udgata of Hari^ Candra Aik^vaku. 
All four have absolutely different Pravaras. Prom the Rdmdyana 
(Griffith's translation) Book I, Cantos XII and XIII it is clear that, 
ill the sacrifices of King Dasaratha, the chief priests (probably Brah- 
ma and Hota) were Vasistha and Rsyasrnga KaiSyapa, while 
the other priests might have been any of those mentioned in Canto 
XI, viz. Suyajna, Vamadeva, Javah and KaiSyapa, etc. The 
Vasi^thas, the Ka^yapas and the Vamadevas (Gautama Ingiras) 
have different Pravaras from each other. In the Mahdbhdrata Adi 
Parva, Chapter LIII (P. C. Roy's translation), the names of the priests 
in the sacrifice of King Janamejaya axe given as follows (1) Canda 
Bhargava, a descendant of Cyavana and therefore a Jamadagnya- 
Bhargava, was the Hota. (2) Kautsa, a Keval Angiras, became 
Udgata. (3) Jaimini, a Yaska or Vaitahavya-Bhargava, was the 
Brahman. (4) Sarangarava, family not traceable, and (5) Piiigala, 
a Bharadvaj a- Angiras became Adhvaryus, (6) Vyasa, a Vasi^ha, 
(7) Uddalaka and (8) Sveta Ketu, both Atreyas, (9) Asita and (10) 
Devala, both Kafyapas, (11) Narada, a Vai^vamitra, (12) Parvata, 
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the same or a Jamadagnya-Bhargava, (13) Atreya, (14) Vatsya, a 
Jamadagnya-Bhargava, (15) Maudgalya, a Kevala Ahgiras and others, 
whose famihes I cannot trace, were the Sadasyus. I am not aware 
what the Brahmanical Gotra, if any, of Janamejaya was. But it is 
quite evident that at least 14 of his Rtvijas and Sadasyus were mem- 
bers of different clans, viz. the Bhargavas, Angirasas, Vasisthas^ 
Ka^yapas, Atreyas, and Vaisvamitras, and therefore of wholly 
different Pravaras. Consequently the interpretation of the Sutra 
given by Mr. Vaidya could not be correct. 

The learned author has raised certain questions regarding the 
above quoted Sutras. The word is quit^ clear It means 

‘their 0 "^ Rsis, i.e. Pravaras’. The word is evidently a 

misreading for The Pravara group does not offer any puzzle 
at all. No doubt the modern Puraiias give the story of Pururavas 
bemg the son of Ida or Ila changed into a woman Ila. But obvious- 
ly it could not be a historical fact The older Mahdbhdraia clearly 
states that Manu begot Ila and Ila begot Pururavas (vide Adiparva, 
Chapter 95). But even a woman could be a Mantra Kita and hence 
a Pravara Rsyani. No doubt this Pravara group cannot be used 
by the Solar race Kshatriyas, but all Kshatriyas are not stated to 
possess their own Pravara R^ia. In fact most of the Kshatriyas, 
having Mantra Krtas amongst their ancestors, jomed the Brahmana 
Varna and many of them belonged to the Solar race. I do not know if 
the available Sakhas of the Rigveda contain any Mantra composed 
by Ila or not, but it is not necessary that a Pravara R^i should be a 
composer of a Rig Vedic Mantra. There are three other Vedas, a 
omposer of any of the Mantras of which, could become a Pravara 
R§i. In any case the name of Ila or Aila is mentioned in the 
list of Mantra K^ta Rsis given m Chapter 145 of the Matsya 
Purana. 

The Smrti rule could apply to and was meant 

only for Brahmanas who have seven wholly different sets of Pravara 
groups. It could not and in fact did not apply to Kshatriyas in early 
days, as, otherwise, the Yadavas and the Pauravas and the Kauravas 
and the Panoalas of old, who, according to traditions, were all de- 
scendants of Yayati and the Sisodias and Kachvahas of to-day, 
who claim descent from Rama Candra, could not intermarry. In 
fact the confusion arose, when this dictum was mistakenly made to 
apply to Kshatriyas and Vaiiyas. Otherwise, the Kshatriyas and 
22 
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Vaisyas had their own Gk)tra and Nukh and Khamp system, 
which is current even to this day, at least m Northern India. 

Mr. Vaidya refers to another Sutra of Kdtydyana-Laugdkshi. 
This evidently is a refutation of the arguments of the opponents of 
exogamy, who argued that, as all human beings were said to be de- 
scendants of Manu, they have aU one common Pravara Manava 
But the counter- argument is not very convincing as Manu is a Vedic 
Rsi or composer of hymns and a Pravara of the Kshatriyas Nor 
could it apply to others except the Brahmanas and the Kshatnyas. 
The Sudras have no Pravaras at all, while the Vaisyas do not have 
Manu amongst their Pravaras. It only shows that the Sutra Kara 
himself did not understand the system. 

The table of the Gotras of the Rajputs, given by Mr. Vaidya, 
shows that the Gotras of the present-day Purohitas of some of the 
Rajputs are different from the Brahmanical Gotras of their Yajamanas. 
But this could be explained by the not very improbable fact that the 
Purohitas might have been changed by these families for some reason 
or other, but, as the rule was not properly understood at the time, 
they retained the Gotras of those Brahmana families, who were 
their Purohitas when they fii’st adopted Brahmanical &otras. 

Mr. Vaidya discusses the adoption of Kshatriyas into the above- 
mentioned seven clans or eighteen sub-clans of the Brahmanas. It 
is a fact that, after the controversy over the entry of Visvamitra 
into the Brahmana Varna had ended and he was allowed to form a 
separate clan of the Brahmanas, no other Yajamana was allowed to 
do the same, as there are only seven clans found amongst the Brah- 
manas even to this day. It appears that, after that, any Yajamana 
famihes, who desired to become Brahmanas and were considered fit 
for it, were adopted in either of the two oldest Brahmana clans (i.e. 
the Bhargavas and the Angirasas) and allowed to form sub-clans. It 
is also evident that the Yajamanas must have objected to it, though, 
they had to yield in the end. Hence the existence of certain sub- 
clans who have alternative first Pravara R^is, one their own first 
Mantra Erta ancestor, and the other the first Pravara Ksi or found- 
er of their adoptive Brlhmana clan. But, later on, this custom was 
dropped and the adopted Yajamana families had to take the first 
Pravara R^i of their adoptive priestly clan compulsorily. Several 
examples could be quoted, but I shall point out only from amongst 
the cases quoted by the learned author. The Maudgalyas are the 



'examples of the firsts with Taraksya as their first Kshatnya Mantra 
Krta' Pravara Rsi and Angiras as their first Brahmana Pravara 
Rsi, while the Kanvas are an example of the other, having only 
one first Pravara Rsi, viz. Angiras, the first Pravara Rsi of their 
adoptive clan 

Still later the Yajamanas were not allowed to form even separate 
suh-clans, but had to join the Brahmana Varna as a section of one 
of the 18 sub-clans The Gargyas are an example of this, as indicated 
by their first group of five Pravaras, with Angiras, Barhaspatya and 
Bharadvaja as the first, second and third Pravaras respectively 
The existence of their alternative group of three Pravaras, viz 
Angiras, Gargya and Sainya, shows that they too had tried to es- 
tablish a separate sub-clan, like the Kanvas, with only the Brahmana 
Pravara Angiras as their first, but without success They are con- 
sidered a section of the Bharadvaja sub-clan and are not allowed to 
intermarry with other Bharadvajas 

Similarly the Kshatriyas, too, might have adopted Brahmanas 
in their families, as in the case of a Bharadvaja giving himself as a son 
to Bharata, who had no issue left, quoted by Mr Vaidya. This 
Bharadvaja must have become a Kshatriya in consequence, though 
evidently he could not have been the great Bharadvaja Rishi, son of 
Brihaspati and grandson of Angira. It might have been a Brahmana 
with accidentally the same name or possibly a Bharadvaja, i.e. a de- 
scendant of Bharadvaja He might have founded a separate clan or 
sub-clan, etc., of the Kshatnyas and might have kept his own 
Pravaras too. 

But all that is proved by these facts is that, m those days, 
the Brahmanas did not form a water-tight and exclusive caste and 
that Yajam^a famihes could become Brahmanas, if they so desired 
and had Mantra Krtas amongst them. It is also proved that a 
Brahmana could adopt a Kshatriya as his son and vice versa. These 
facts also explain how certain sub-clans and sections of Brahmanas 
happen to have certam Mantra Krta ancestors amongst their Pra- 
varas, who were born Kshatriyas. But it is not apparent, how it 
could be proved from them, that all Aryas, Brahmanas, Kshatriyas 
and Vaifyas are descendants of the first Pravara R^is of Brahmanas 
and have common Pravaras and Gotras, descnbed under the seven 
clans of Brahmanas in the &auta Sutras. Nor is it clear, that as 
certam Brahmanas, whose Kshatriya ancestors had joined the 
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Brahmana Varna, or were adopted m a Brahmana clan or sub -clan, and 
who therefore naturally came to possess both Kshatnya Mantra Krta 
Rsis, who had probably become Brahmanas by adoption, as well as 
born Brahmanas amongst their Pravara Rsis, why there should not 
be any wonder in Kshatriyaa having Brahmanas as their Pravara 
Rishis, unless their ancestors were origmally Brahmanas and later 
joined the Kshatriya class Surely a Brahmana could become a 
Kshatriya and vice versa, if he wanted to, but that- does not and can- 
not mean that all Brahmanas and K^hatriyas are descendants of com- 
mon ancestors, be they the four mentioned in the Mahdbhdrata or 
eight mentioned m Sutras, and have common Pravaras and Gotras, 

On the other hand, it is quite clear from the Sutras that some 
Kshatriyas have their own Pravaras, viz Manava, Aila and Paururava, 
while others have none , also that they must have their own separate 
and peculiar Gotras such as Manava, which are not mentioned in 
the Sutras, but which could not be wholly the same as those of 
Brahmar)jas. 

I must, however, add that the accounts of the origm of various 
famihes, given in the Epics and Puranas, are not to be always taken 
as true For example, according to the Mahdbhdrata, Anu§asana- 
parva. Chapter XXX, quoted by Mr Yaidya, Grtsamada was a 
Kshatriya, being the son of Vitahavya, adopted son of Sunahotra, 
with Suhotra as his son and Varcas as his grandson, m whose line 
Sunaka, the founder of a Gotra (a sub-clan of the Bhargavas) 
was born. But m Adiparva, Chapter V, Sunaka is described as the 
son of Ruru, son of Pramati, son of Cyavana, son of Bhrgu. 
Sadguru^isya, in his commentary on Katyayana’s Sarvdnukramam^ 
quoted by Max Muller in his History of Sanskrit Literature, page 232, 
describes Sunahotra as a son of Bharadvaja, while his son Saunahotra 
named Grtsamada by Indra, was reborn in the race of Bhrgu as 
Saunaka, son of Sunaka, Max Muller interprets this legend as 
Saunahotra, a descendant of Bharadvaja of the race of Ahgiras, 
entering the family of Bhrgu under the name of Saunaka (Grtsa- 
mada) and on page 463 describes Grtsamada as son of Sunahotra 
(Ahgiras) adopted by Sunaka (Bhargava) It might be added 
that Puranas describe Grtsamada as son of Sunahotra, grandson of 
Kgetra Vrddha, great-grandson of Ayii, and great-great-grandson of 
Puruiava. Being confused by aU these, the author of Pravara Manjari 
states, 'In reality there are four kinds of Sunakas, who have no 
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relationship with each other. Some are descendants of a Sunaka 
^^ith one Pravara Saunaka ; others of Grtsamada with one Pravara 
Oartsamada ; others of Grtsamada^ son of Sunakahotra, a descendant 
of Bhrgu with Bhargava and Gartsamada as their Pravaras , and still 
others descendants of another and different Sannaka wdth Pravaras 
as Bhargava, Saunakahotra and Gartsamada.’ But if that be true, 
why they all should be included in one sub-clan, the Saunakas or 
Gartsamadas of the Bhargavas, and prohibited from intermarrying 
amongst themselves. The only conclusion one could safely arrive at is 
that Grtsamada was an adopted son of Sunaka and that he was 
taken from another family, be it the Bharadvaja Angiras or Lunar 
race of Puiurava or Solar race of Vitahavya. 

Another noteworthy point in this connection is that there is ^ 
suh-clan of the Bhargavas named after Vitahavya. It is also 
known as Yask. But there is no section or sub-section of this clan 
named after Gritsamada. It is thus q^uite clear that the famiU 
histories given in the Epics and the Puranas cannot always be taken 
as authentic. 

Now I take up another line of argument. I have myself not been 
able to collect the names of the Br^mana and Kshatriya families 
(clans and sub-clans, etc.) mentioned in the Rig Veda. But accord- 
ing to The Indo^ Aryan Ram, by Mr. R. Chanda, Part I, page 11, 
the Aryans of the Rig Yeda were divided into two diflEerent social 
grades, one the R?is or priest-poet clans such as Atharvanas, Ahgirasas, 
Bhrgus (Jamadagnis), Atris, Vasisthas, Bharadvajas, Gotamas, 
Ka§yapas, Agastyas, Kanvas and ViSvamitras (Ku^ikas) ; and the 
other class including the warrior tribes such as Yadus, Turvasus, Purus, 
Anus, Druhyus, Trtsus, Bharatas, Srfijayas, Ru§mas, Matsyas, 
Cedis, Krivis and others. We know from the Sutras, etc., that the 
first group consists of the names of the clans and sub-clans (Gotras) of 
Brahmanas. Evidently the other group is composed of the names of 
the clans and sub-clans (Gotras) of Kshatriyas, if not of Vaiiyas as 
weU. Thus it is clear that according to Mr. Chanda the Yajamanas, 
or in any case the Kshatriyas, had their own clans and sub-clans 
(Gotras), separate from those of Brahmanas and peculiar to them- 
selves, in the Rig Vedic age. In the Epics too, wo find, that the same 
holds true. There are hundreds of Brahmanas and Kshatriyas 
mentioned in the Rdmdydi/),a and the MahahMfata, mostly by their 
personal names as well as family names, and often by personal or 
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family names alone In these Epics one does not come across a smgle* 
Kshatriya, whose family name is one of those kno’wm to be the names 
of the Gotras (clans, sub-clans, sections or sub-sections) of Brahmanas. 
They have got their own special family names, w4iich could be none 
else but those of their Gotras (clans, sub-clans, etc.). Rama the son 
of Dasaratha is always described as Aiksvaku, Kakutstha, Raghava, 
etc., but his name is never associated with a Brahmanical Gotra (clan 
or sub-clan, etc.). Similarly Sita is called Janaki and Vaidehi and 
her father Janaka and Vaideha, but their names are never associated 
with Bhrgu, Ahgira, etc. In the recitation of the pedigree of Rama 
and Janaka no Brahmamcal Gotras are mentioned. In one case the 
pedigree starts from Brahma and there is an ancestor of the name of 
Kasyapa mentioned as the son of Marici and grandson of Brahman 
and as father of Vivasvata, grandfather of Manu and great-grand- 
father 'of Ik§vaku. But this Kasyapa being, according to the 
Mahdbhdrata and the PurdnaSi etc., the father of all the Devas, 
Daityas, Danavas, animals, plants and in fact all the creation, and 
hence a purely mythological being, could not be taken to be the human 
founder and first Pravara R^i of the Kasyapa clan of Brahmanas. 
In fact historically the pedigree of Rama can only be taken to start 
with Ik§vaku or at the most Manu There is no such problem in 
the case of Janaka, whose pedigree starts with Nimi. According to 
Puranas Nimi was also a son of Ik^vaku and therefore Sita was a 
descendant of the same Kasyapa as Rama. Now if this Kasyapa 
be taken as the Gotra Kara Rsi, Rama and Sita become Sagotris 
and therefore their marriage illegal and their children illegitimate 
according to Hindu Dharma Sdstras. Hence either the Puranic 
genealogy is wrong or this Kafyapa was not the Gotra Kara Rsn 
Besides the Sisodiyas or Guhilotas, who claim to be descendants of 
Rama in the main hne, are said to belong to Vaijvapi Gotra, according 
to Mr. Vaidya. If Rama belonged to Kafyapa Gotra his descen- 
dants, Guhilotas, can belong only to one of the sub-sections of the 
Kasyapa Mula Gotra. But Vaijvapi is not a sub-section of the 
Kafyapa Root Gotra, but that of Atreya, whose founder according 
to Mr. Vaidya is the ancestor of the Lunar race Aryans. It is thus 
clear that no value could be attached to the mention of Kasyapa as 
one of the early ancestors of Rama and that the real founder of the 
family so far as is known was Ik^vaku or at the most Manu. The 
Brahmanas, on the other hand, are described by such names as Vasi?- 
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tha, Gotama, Bharadvaja, Atri, Agastya, Jamadagnya, Bhargava, 
Vamadeva, Javak, Kasyapa, etc. 

Similarly in the Mahdbhdrata hundreds of Brahmanas and 
Kshatriyas are mentioned by their family names (clans, sub-clans, 
sections, or sub-sections or in other words Gotras) , but each class has 
its own special names. Krsna Vasudeva is called Yadava, Madhava 
and Varsneya, etc., but never Atreya or by any other Brahmanioal 
family name. The Pandavas and Dhartara^tras are called Paur- 
uravas, Pauravas, Bharatas, and Kauravas, etc , but never by a Gotra 
name of the Brahmanas. Similar is the case with Paneaks, 
Somakas, Srfijayas, JMatsyas, Cedis, Andhakaa, Bhojas, Saivyas, 
Samdhavas, Sauviras, Madras, Gandharas, Ahgas, Vahgas, and a host 
of other Kshatriyas. On the other hand, the Purohita of the Pandavas 
is called Bhaumya, Drona either Bharadvaja or Angiras, Krpa either 
^aradvata, Gautama or Angiras and Rama of the axe, Jamadagnya 
or Bhargava. 

The same is the case with Puranaa, which are supposed to be the 
special repositories of the Kshatriya traditions. A certam school of 
thought refers to Puranas as ‘Kshatriya Literature’, as opposed to 
^ Srutis and Smrtis, which they designate as ‘ Brahmanical Literature ’ 

• But even in these, the Kshatriyas are mentioned by family names, 
stated above and not by Brahmanical Gotra names 

In my opinion it is as clear as dayhght, that from the times of the 
Rig Veda to those of the Puranas, the Brahmanas and the Kshatriyas 
had separate family names (Gotras), pecuhar to each class, and not 
common to both, except in the rare case of mere coincidence of names^ 
such as Gotamas and Vatsas, etc. 

The first mention of Brahmanical Gotras in association with 
Kshatriya clan or sub- clan names, so far as I know, is found in the 
inscriptions, referred to by Mr. Vaidya. These start after the de- 
cline of Buddhism and after the conversion of majority of Hindus 
to the revived Brahmanic religion. There is no doubt that some ruling 
and other well-to-do families of Rajputs describe their Brahmanical 
Gotras and Pravaras, though the latter mostly incorrect, even to-day. 
But it is also a fact that the ordmary Rajputs of Eajputana, the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, the Ambala Division of the 
modern Punjab and the Delhi Province do not do so , and if asked to 
state their Gotras, will give the names of their Kshatriya clans or sub- 
clans, etc. A Chahmana of a certain type may describe his Gotra as 
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Vatsa with five Pravaras, but an ordinary Chahmana Rajput always 
declares his Gotra as Chahmana or more frequently Chauhana and 
carefully and strictly avoids marriage connections with other Chah- 
manas He knows nothing of Vatsa Gotra and its five Pravaras 
Same is the case with Guhilotas, Rathodas, Kachvahas, Tuaras, 
Parmaras, Jatus, and other Rajputs of at least the above-mentioned 
provinces For the average Rajputs these are their Gotras Con- 
sidering the conservativeness of the Rajputs^ regarding matters, 
religious and social, it can be safely asserted, that the same held good 
at the period, when the Rajput kings and nobles proudly mentioned 
their Brahmanical Gotras with emphasis in their inscriptions, etc. 
For an ordinary Chauhana Rajput, Chauhana was his Gotra in those 
days as much as it is to-day. 

But the cause of the Rajput kings and nobles adopting Brah- 
manical Gotras and Pravaras was not that they were their own, as 
Mr. Vaidya holds, nor their transformation from foreign barbarians 
into orthodox Kshatriyas, as stated by others The real cause lay 
in the conversion of these Kshatriyas from Buddhism to the revived 
Brahmamsm. As is well known Buddhism did not respect the laws 
of exogamy and endogamy of the Brahmanism, or. in other words 
the caste and Gotra systems. Naturally the converts were en-’ 
couraged and took to these rules with the zeal of new converts, as one 
of the ostentatious signs of their new faith. Most of them had no 
Pravaras of their own, as a very large majority of Kshatriyas who 
had Mantra Krta ancestors had already joined the Brahmana class 
in earher days. But there was the dictum of the Sutras that 
Kshatriyas should recite the Pravaras of their Purohitas, which was 
by this time not well understood and therefore misinterpreted. In 
my opinion, this dictum was also based on bhnd following of certain 
rules and customs. Not having studied the Vedic rituals and 
sacrifices I am not in a position to make a positive assertion but 
can offer my conjectures for what they are worth. It could not 
be denied that the inventors of the elaborate Vedic sacrifices and 
rituals were Brahmanas. The Brahmanas were naturally proud of 
their Mantra Krta R§i ancestors and wanted to perpetuate their 
memory ; specially as they did not like and in fact abhorred the 
idea of even remotely consanguineous marriages. They were not rich 
enough to maintain web paid bards to keep up their genealogies, 
like the Kshatriyas. They, therefore, invented the Pravara system, 
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acoording to which every Brahmana, while invoking the sacred Agni, 
lad to recite the names of his most prominent early ancestors, who 
were Mantra Krtas, up to a total number of five and by means of 
which he could trace the relation of his sub-section (the present 
Gotra) with its parent section, sub-clan and clan. On the other 
land many of the Kshatriyas did not have Mantra Krta ancestors, 
whom they could mention in the invocation of Agni ; nor were 
they particular in avoiding intermarriages between remote cousins, 
.as evidenced by the marriages of Da^aratha with Kau^alya, of 
Kama with Sita, of Pandu with Kunti, of the Pandavas with 
Draupadi, and of Arjuna with Subhadra, etc., if the genealogies 
given in the Epics and the Puranas are to be trusted. Kau^alya 
means a princess of the Kau^ala family, to which also belonged 
Dasaratha, w^hile the Yadavas, the Kauravas, and the Pancalas 
are all said to be descendants of Pururava through Yayati, both 
human ancestors. They therefore could not have a Pravara system 
like that of Brahmanas, who had a separate group of Pravaras for each 
section of every sub-clan of the seven original clans But the 
Brahmanas had brought into practice the custom of reciting Pravaras 
-every time the sacred Agni was invoked, and something had to be 
done to have the custom, at least formally, observed by the other 
Dvijas also, all of whom did not have Pravaras. They were there- 
fore req[uired to have the Pravaras of their Purohitas recited in the 
sacrifices and rituals performed on their behalf by their Purohitas. 
Hence the dictum ‘Purohita Pravaro Rajnama’. 

On conversion from Buddhism to the revived Brahmanism, 
the leading Kshatriya families were encouraged to consider the 
Pravaras of their Purohitas as their own, and as their own Gotras 
'could not he associated with the Pravaras of their Purohitas, they 
were further taught to consider the Gotras of their Purohitas also 
as their own. And these new converts naturally accepted them 
with the proverbial zeal of new converts and mentioned them in 
their inscriptions, etc., a.s in them eyes this was an important part 
■of their new religion. But to the ordinary Kshatriya his own family 
name, clan or sub-clan, etc , remained his Gotra as it docs even to-day. 
'The Rajput kmga and nobles of to-day also remember their own clan 
names or Gotras, like Chauhana, Tuara, Parmara, etc., which they 
scrupulously avoid in marriage connections, in addition to their Brah- 
manical Gotras, of which the ordinary Rajput knows nothing. It is 
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noteworthy that the Brahmanas do not have any other family names 
denoting their descents except their Gotras Vijrianesvara, Kamala- 
kara, and Purusottama, etc , therefore, did not invent the idea that 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas, having no Pravaras and Gotras of their own, 
should avoid the Pravaras and Gotras of their Purohitas in marriage, 
but only stated a custom, that must have been prevalent amongst the 
prominent Kshatriya and Vaisya families of their times, and which 
was introduced by the apostles of the revived Brahmanism with a 
view to bind their important Yajamanas by the laws of exogamy 
and endogamy, prevalent amongst the Brahmanas of the orthodox 
faith themselves ; so as to avoid their relapse to Buddhism Other- 
wise the fact is that many Kshatriyas have no Pravaras of their 
own, some Kshatriyas and Vaisyas have got one group of three 
Pravaras each, while all of them had and have even to-day separate 
and pecuhar Gotras of their own which they recite on ceremonial 
occasions and avoid in marriage connections, though these Gotras are 
not mentioned in the Srauta Sutras. 

It may be noted, in the end, that the custom of mentioning their 
supposed Brahmanical Gotras in their inscriptions, etc., by the Rajput 
kings and nobles did not last long. It died with the final death of 
the Brahmamc ritual cult and the rise of the present Pauranic religions 
based on the revised Puranas and the later Smrtis. In the in- 
scriptions dated after the eight century A.D we find the Rajput 
kings and nobles mentioning their own Gotras such as the Pratihara,. 
Guhila or Gubilota, etc. 

It appears to be satisfactorily proved from the facta mentioned 
above that the Kshatriyas and Vaisyas are not descendants of the 
first known ancestors of the Brahmanas either four, seven or eighteen- 
On the other hand, it is evident that the ancestors of the Brahmanas 
before adopting the priestly profession, were members of families, 
who later formed the Kshatriya order, if not the Vai^ya, as well. 
The fact seems to be that before the division of the Indo-Aryans into 
the different Varnas all of them must have been, what may be de- 
scribed as, ' common people ’ or ‘ general public ’ or in other words- 
Vaisyas. With the growth of culture, the most powerful and capable 
families amongst them must have formed a sort of combined political* 
military and religious aristocracy. StiU later, when the military 
duties of the heads of these families became more arduous and occupied 
most of their time, more scholarly and peace-loving members of the 
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same families must have been detailed to take up the priestly worky, 
and gradually the priestly class got differentiated from the warrior. 
Bhrgu, Ahgira, Atharvana, Vasistha, Kasyapa, Agastya and Atriy. 
the pioneers of the priestly order, must have been born in one or other 
of these aristocratic families, though we do not know the names of 
their parents and ancestors in most cases. It could thus be more 
safely asserted that the Brahmanas are descendants of Kshatriya 
ancestors who in their turn are descendants of Vaisya progenitors ^ 
both of them being specialized sections of the general Aryan public.. 



THE CULT OF BHUTADAMARA. 

De. B. Bhattaoharyya, M.A., Ph.D., 

Oriental Institute, Bttroia. 

It is now undisputed that the three great religious systems of 
India developed their own pantheons, each following its own tradi- 
tions, and for this purpose deities were often borrowed from one 
pantheon to another. This process of borrowing has been going on 
from time immemorial, and as probably the Hindus were the first to 
develop their pantheon, both Jainism and Buddhism in earlier stages 
commonly ransacked the Hindu gods for building up their own 
pantheons. By using the word ‘ Pantheon ’ it is not the intention 
to emphasize that the Buddhists and Jainas worshipped the deities 
or were idol worshippers, but only to show that the followers of both 
acknowledged or recognized several gods in their earher stages. 

But later on, particularly in the Tantric age, which practically 
begins with the begmning of the seventh century, the Buddhists 
were the first to clann a full, scientifically classified, and thoroughly 
efficient pantheon. The Hindus had their pantheon in the Puraps 
at some earlier period and as this was somewhat attractive to the 
Buddhists and the Jainas, the two latter freely incorporated a large 
number of the Pauranic deities into their own pantheons. But in 
the Tantric age the Buddhists headed the list, and their pantheon, for 
reason of the wealth and variety of gods and goddesses, created a 
profound impression on the followers of the Hindu and Jaina faith, 
and they did not hesitate to borrow and incorporate as many of the 
deities of the Buddhist pantheon as would satisfy their wants. 
In the matter of the pantheon the Jainas were always lagging behind, 
and in this respect they never developed any origmality or wealth of 
ideas, and as their pantheon is the smallest possible it is not proposed to 
deal with it at any great length. But the inter-relation between the 
Buddhist and Hindu pantheons was remarkable, and the deities in these 
two religious systems were so intermixed that it has now become almost 
impossible to distinguish between the two classes. The position has 
thus become very complicated as the Tantric system of the Buddhists 
is almost forgotten, so much so, that many will not believe that the 
Buddhists ever had any pantheon or deities, and therefore a large 
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number of Buddhist deities are to-day recognized and worshipped as 
Hindu. 

It is just to point out some instances where certam deities of 
purely Buddhist origin have been bodily incorporated into the Hindu 
pantheon, and even at the present moment being worshipped by the 
Hindus, that I contributed a paper before the last session of the 
Oriental Conference at Lahore, entitled, ‘ Buddhist Deities m Hindu 
Garb In this paper I made an attempt to show that some import- 
ant Hmdu deities like Kali, Tara, Bhadrakali, Sarasvati, Manjugho^a, 
Chinnamasta, etc., were originally Buddhist m conception, form and 
character, but later on incorporated in the Hindu pantheon and wide- 
ly worshipped throughout the length and breadth of India. This was 
due to the fact that the Hindus of the Tantrio age were very probably 
struck by the power of the gods and the Mantras of the Buddhists, 
which could be employed for all conceivable objects ; and thus they 
did not waste their time in borrowing and incorporatmg such deities 
of the Buddhists as were wanting in Hiuduism The reason why this 
fact remams undetected even now is the complete disappearance of 
Buddhism from the soil of India at the advent of the Muhammadans 
who made it a point to kill the monks, loot their monasteries, and burn 
then hbraries of valuable maiiuscnpt treasures ^ The great popularity 
of the Buddhist Tantras, Tantnc system, doctrines and practices 
proved so attractive to the masses that it was a sheer impossibihty on 
the part of the Hmdus not to accept some of the doctrines and practi- 
ces into Hmduism, which would have otherwise been threatened with 
destruction. The Hindus, however, could not surpass the Buddhists 
either in the sublimity of their doctrines or the heinousness of their 
practices ; and therefore, the Buddhists were the supreme masters in 
the field of Tantrism by the number of books written and the followers 
practising the Tantrio methods. No one can conceive what would 
have happened if the Buddhists were allowed to go their own way as 
they were doing during the Tantrio age The consequence would 
eertainly have been very grave for the future of the Hinduism and 
Hindu culture, both of which would have entirely collapsed- It was 
very lucky for the Hindus that the Muhammadans came and by one 


1 TahaJc(U-i-Nasin m Elliot • History of India as told hy her own historians, 
Vol. II, p. 306, gives an account of the doings of the Muhammadans at the 
'Odantapuri monastery. 
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stroke of their sword destroy od all vestige of this once mighty religion. 
Few people can imagine why the Muhammadans fixed the Buddhists as 
their target of attack, but the reason for this is not very far to seek. 
The Buddhist religion believed in concentration in monasteries 
since its very inception at the time of Buddha, and one reason of the 
great popularity it at that time and subsequently enjoyed, was that 
Buddhism could provide a haven of rest for its followers. Hinduism 
never believed m concentration, but always advocated decentrali- 
sation. With the Hmdus the religion was a cottage industry, and the 
heads of social organizations always made it a point to see that every 
one in every house follows the doctrines and practices prescribed in 
the Sastras. There was a powerful social organization behind the 
Sastras, and the individuals and householders had to take care not to 
provoke the wrath of the society by disobeying the mandates of the 
Sastras. 

With the Buddhists, monasteries were a necessity from very early 
times owing to the peculiar restrictions and discipline enjoined by 
Buddha on his followers. Buddhism, moreover, had no respect for the 
society, as it was mostly concerned with outcastes or low castes consist- 
ing of original inhabitants of the country not affiliated to the orthodox 
social hierarchy, and for that reason also separate organizations like 
the monasteries were a necessity in Buddhism, f^ince then, the 
followers of Buddhism believed in monasteries, built new ones, equipp- 
ed them with buildings, paintings, beautiful carvings of stone, images 
of exquisite beauty, and enriched tliem to a great extent with the 
accumulated wealth of ages. Some of the monasteries presented 
the appearance of forts, and as the monks were dressed in one 
particular fashion they resembled an army of soldiers. So long 
the Hindus remained at the helm of political power in India these 
monasteries, monks and even the Buddhists were not harmed except 
on rare occasions, because the Hindu rulers always practised tolera- 
tion in religious matters, and sometimes even embraced religions other 
than their own. And hence the Buddhists were safe in the hands of 
the Hindu rulers, but when the Muhammadans came their chief 
objective was to loot and conquer. They took the monasteries to 
be forts, and the monks to be uniformed soldiers, and forthwith 
annihilated them and Buddhism along with them, and thus indirectly 
saved Hinduism from further disruption, and helped its followers in 
consolidating their position, To Hinduism they could do very little 
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direct harm, a3 the religion with the Hindus was a cottage industry, 
and to destroy Hinduism it becomes necessary to destroy all villages 
and cottages and the literature scattered over the whole country. 
The Muhammadans did not come with the object of destroying any 
religion as such, and they w^ere satisfied when they could get enough 
money and enough territory by subjugating the different rulers all 
over India. So the destruction of Buddhism at the hands of the 
Muhammadans was a mere accident, though a great landmark in 
the history of the development of the different Indian rehgions. 

It would have been very wise if the Hindus could throw off the 
pernicious Tkitnc system and Tantnc doctrines and practices they 
obtamed from the Buddhists, immediately on the destruction of 
Buddhism. It is, therefore, very unfortunate that this very 
Tantrism was allowed to remain, which is now eating into the vitals 
of the Hindu society. The unscrupulous priests found the deities, 
temples and all paraphernalia attached to them to be very lucrative, 
particularly because the masses were very superstitions and ignorant, 
and thus the system and the jiractices continued to flourish until 
now when the society has lost almost all vigour, which religion seeks 
to intensify. In fact the result has been disastrous. Even to this 
day we find genuine Buddhist deities being worshipped in genuine 
Hindu temples by genuine followers of Hinduism, with the greatest 
possible devotion, for whose good and benefit God alone knows 1 

Bhutadamara is a peculiar deity acknowledged both by the 
Hmdus and the Buddhists. It is not known whether Bhutadamara is 
even now worshipped in any part of India, but this deity is selected 
because it is possible to compare minutely the Hindu and Buddhist 
forms of the same deity from the available materials. This is one 
more example to show how a Buddhist deity is taken into Hinduism 
for its multifarious usefulness. A comparison of the two forms 
becomes quite easy as there are extant two Bhutadamara Tantras, 
one belonging to the Hindus and the other to the Buddhists. As 
will be shown in the sequel this Bhutadamara was borrowed in the 
Hindu pantheon along with a large number of doctrines and practices 
current among the Buddhists. The cult of Bhutadamara is remark- 
able as illustrating mutual borrowings of deities from one pantheon 
to another. 

Besides the Bhutadamara Tantra there are extant four Sadhanas ^ 


2 Bhafctacharyya, B ■ ed i SMianamala, vol. II, 264, 265, 266, 267. 
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in the Sadhanamala referring to the worship of the same deity. Two 
of these Sadhanas are assigned to two authors of Tantric Buddhism, 
namely, Vairocana and Trail Dkyavajra.^ It is easy to assign a date 
to Vairocana as he is the same as Vairocana Raksita who is said to 
have been a chsciple of Guru Padmasambhava who went to Tibet 
to reform the Buddhism of that country when king Khri Sron Ide 
Btsan was reigning in Tibet. This king is believed to have reigned 
between A D 72S-7G4 and as Vairocana was also his contemporary 
it IS not unreasonable to assign him a period ranging from the second 
quarter of the 8th century. Very httle, however, is known about 
the other author who referred to the deity Bhutadamara, except 
to mention that his name occurs in a manuscript of the Sadhanamala 
which was written in 1165 A.D., and therefore the author cannot be 
later than the beginning of the 12th century ^ It is therefore not 
unreasonable to suppose that the cult of Bhutadtoara was very 
well known in the time of Vairocana Raksita in the middle of the 
8th century. 

As regards the Tantra of Bhhtadamara it must be stated in the 
begimiing that it has no connection with the Bamara literature of 
the Hindus. The Damaras® is a division of the Tantric literature 
of the Hindus and six principal Damaras are recognized, namely^ 
&vadtoara (11,007 verses), Yogadtoara (23,533 verses), Durga- 
damara (11,503), Sarasvatadamara (9,905 verses), Brahmadamara 
(7,105 verses) and Gandharvadamara (60,060 verses). Though a 
list of Damaras is mentioned in the VMhitantra, the Damaras as a 
rule exist only in name. The W'ord Dtoara means ‘ Camatkara ’ 
or magic, and as the Tantras are concerned mostly with magic and 
magical feats it is no wonder that a class of literature will he called 
by the name of Damara. Bhutadamara, however, seems to be the 
name of a deity and as the Bhutadamara Tantra deals with the 
different rites connected with his worship it is known by that name, 
and therefore is unconnected with the Damara literature of the 
Hindus. Moreover, as will be shown later on, the origin of the 
Tantra is definitely Buddhist, and so it is unreasonable to associate 

3 lUi., pp. 514:, 524. 

4 For tho flatos of Vairocana and Tradokyavajra, soo also ibid, Intro- 
duction, exx, cxxi ; and P. N. Boro ; JfuUan Teachers in Indian VnivenUiest 
p. 42. 

& Babdahalvadfuina : articlo on Pamara. 

23 
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the Bhutadamara Tantra with the Damara literature of the Hindus^ 
because the Buddhists never recogmzed the existence of a special 
class of Tantric literature as the Damaras. 

It is difficult to say to what period the cult of Bhutadamara may be 
assigned. What is learnt from the Tantra dedicated to Bhutadamara, 
is that the deity when invoked gives the worshipper the power to 
exorcise all kinds of pseudo-human beings such as the ghosts, demons, 
Pi^acas, Nagas, Kiimaras, Apsarasas and so forth, and coerce them 
to submission, in order that they may vsupply the worshippers with 
all the amenities of life, such as wealth, w^omen, palaces and so forth, 
and after death, re-birth in the families of Brahmins, or kings Such 
supernatural beings as ghosts, demons, etc , were always regarded 
as more powerful than men, with extraordinary capabihty of inflictmg 
severe injuries to human beings. The existence of these beings was 
recogmzed in India from time immemorial, and people were con- 
stantly in terror of these semi-divine, mysterious, invisible and 
highly mischievous beings since very early times. It was also recog- 
nized from very early times that these beings are highly susceptible 
to the effect of Mantras, and when pleased or coerced they are able 
to do great good to human beings. They were capable of being 
properly handled, pleased, coerced or bewitched by the application 
of diverse formulae. Therefore, for a long time from the Vedic times 
onwards, various kinds of civihzed and uncivilized methods are being 
applied in order either to propitiate or coerce them. In the Tantric 
age or just a little earlier, the Buddhists were busy inalaug a pantheon 
and creating gods and goddesses for all conceivable objects ; it is no 
wonder that they should pay adequate attention to the necessity of 
subduing such a huge lot of mysterious, invisible and mischievous 
beings, particularly because of their great susceptibility to charms. 
What they wanted is that in their panthoon there should be a god who 
should exercise power over these beings, and a sot of Mantras to enchant 
or coerce them. This culminated in the creation of Bhutadamara 
and a number of Mantras mentioned in the body of the Tantra for 
the enchantment of the different classes of beings mentioned before. 

But no one can introduce any new idea or innovation into 
Buddhism except the Bhagavan whose authority even in later 
Buddhism was supreme Thus a class of literature was created 
by the Buddhists and were known by the name of Sangitis. A 
San^ti in a full-fledged form generally begins with the description 



of an Assembly of the Faithful surrounding Buddha Bhagavan, 
who sits in a variety of meditations and gives out certain new truths 
not preached by him before when he came down to the earth as 
Kasyapa or Dipankara.® The Assembly 'members occasionally 
interrupt the Bhagavan with their doubts which are cleared by 
him. Occasionally, his new tenets are opposed by the members 
when Bhagavan becomes angry and mysteriously makes every one 
unconscious,’^ but revives them agam when they realize their folly 
and send forth a volley of praise for the Bhagavan The more 
important Tantras are m this form, but later on the elaborate pro- 
ceedings of the Sahgitis began shortening and ultimately the intro- 
ductory portions were considered as unnecessary and useless, and 
therefore discarded 

The Bhiitadamara Tantra begins abruptly without much 
introduction m the form of an elaborate description of the Assembly 
of the Faithful together with the names of the principal members 
as is usual with this class of Sahgitis. Therefore, the Tantra, though 
in a Sahgiti form, does not conform to all the rules that make a 
Sahgiti, This leads us to believe that the Tantra must have belonged 
to a later age when elaborate formahties were not considered necessary 
in Buddhism for introducing new innovations. In the Bhiitadamara 
Tantra, Bhagavan Mahavajradhara is the principal speaker, and the 
Assembly contain several important and powerful personages among 
whom we recogmze the familiar figure of Mahadeva who is repre- 
sented as freely interrupting the Bhagavan either with his doubts 
or prayers for the elucidation of particular points. 

It 13 not at all unlikely that the Bhiitadamara Tantra for the 
first time ushered into existence the cult of Bhiitadamara, because, 
otherwise, we do not see any necessity of a special Sangiti introducing 
his worship, as Sahgitis only become necessary when new ideas, 
new thoughts, and new doctrines are introduced into Buddhism. 
Before a summary of the Tantra and its subject matter is given it 
may be said that though the cult of Bhiitadamara may not be con- 
temporaneous with the introduction of such ancient deities as 

s In the Quhyasam^ja, 1 7th Chapter, this has been distinctly stated. This 
work which is expected to come out shortly is being printed for the Qaehoad's 
Oriental Series, [Since published, 1931.] 

7 This epiRodo occurs both in the Guhyasaymja and in tho Bhutad^rmra 
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Amitabha, Mafijusrij Avalokitesvara, is sufficiently old, and that the 
introduction of this deity may be placed in the very beginning of 
the Tantric age itseM. At any rate the date of the introduction of 
the Tantra as well as the deity camiot be later than the 8th century 
as Vairocana Eaksita actually mentions their names m the Sadhana 
composed by him. 

There is, however, another point which helps us in finding out 
the date of the introduction of the Tantra The Bhutadamara 
Tantra while mentioning the manifold benefits accruing from the 
coercion of the different kinds of supernatural beings several times 
refers to golden Dinaras as coming from them in varymg quantities 
in accordance with the Mantra practised. Now these Dinaras® were 
the name of an Indian coin struck in imitation of the Eoman coin 
called the Denarii which were current in India perhaps from the 
middle of the Gupta period. Thus it is not unlikely to place the 
introduction of the Bhutadamara Tantra in the beginning of the 
7th century. Moreover, Amarako^a mentions the Dinaras as 
equivalent to golden Niskas which were current. In the 5th century 
which is believed to be the date of the Amarako^a, the Dinaras had 
widespread currency, as otherwise a foreign word like this would 
not have found a place in a Ko^a work. 

Before we take up a detailed comparison of the two Tantras 
assigned to Bhutadamara by the adherents of the Hindu and 
Buddhist Tantrism, it is necessary to state at the outset that I had 
the opportunity of examining one single manuscript each of the two 
versions which are preserved in the Manuscript Library of the 
Oriental Institute at Baroda. The Buddhist manuscript (Acc. No. 
13247) is a recent copy of some older manuscript of the Tantra as 
found in Nepal very probably in the Durbar Library ; but the Hindu 
version (Acc. No. 9168) seems to be somewhat older, say, about two 
hundred years. Both the manuscripts are full of scribe’s errors 
and numerous other kinds of errors, but the Hindu version has, in 
addition, some notes explaining the difficult portions of the text, 
and invariably giving the Mantras expressed in the text by means 
of code words. As is usual with this class of literature no name of 
. any author can be found. As I consider the Hindu Tantra to be 


8 See article on Dinara in A. X. Soares : Portuguese Vocables in Asiatic 
Languages, Also Jhalkikar’a AmarahoSat p. 290 ; 
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the later and the more modified form of the original Buddhist Tantra, 
I shall give here the contents of the two Tantras side by side for the 
facility of comparison . — 

Buddhist. Hindu. 

Fint Patala. 


1. The first chapter opens with 1 Unmattabhairava wants to 
a description of Mahavajradhara know how gods like Brahma 
who recites at the request of India, Siva, etc., were killed and 
Mahadeva a particular Mantra the methods by which the dead 
for subduing the diverse kinds come back to life again. In reply 
of ghosts and demons. Im- Unmattabhairava recites the 
mediately destructive rays of Bhiitadamara Tantra which 
light issue forth from the person bestows the final liberation as 
of the Bhagavan, and aH the soon as it is known. At this stage 
diverse kinds of ghosts and the commentary begins with 


demons are seen consumed by 
the fire of the rays. Later on, 
he again utters the Mrtasan- 
jivani Mantra in order to revive 
the demons after showing his 
wonderful might and valour, and 
the wind that comes out from 
the nose of Vajradhara touches 
the dead bodies of the ghosts 
and demons and they are revived 
forthwith. They begin trembling 
thereafter and unconditionally 
place themselves at the protec- 
tion of Vajradhara, and their 
lord Aparajita falls at his feet 
and wants protection. The 
Bhagavan later on extracts from 
them a promise that they will 
render all possible help to- the 
inhabitants of Jambudvipa, 
supply them with their daily 
needs, food, garments, gold, 
jewels and the like, and keep 
them protected from the fear 


‘ asyarthah ’ thus : 

‘ Atha Bhutadamaram vak- 
sye mantnnam hitakam- 
yaya 

Yasya vijnanamatrena man- 
trasiddhim-upalabhet 
Unmattau Vajrapaiiaye ma- 
hakrodhadhipataye 
Vyomavyapi mahakayam 
abhedyabhedakam tatha 
Pralayarkam-i vatyugram 
prabhamandaladuhsaham 
Gunaratnakaram suddham 
baddham bhumau pratis- 
thitam 

Namami sarvabhavena Bhu- 
tadamaranayakam 
Athato Bhutadamaramaha- 
tantraraj e bhutabhutini- 
s a d hanavidhivistaram 
pravak?yami 

Ityaha bhagavan Maha- 
vajradharas-trailokyadhi- 
patih....’ 
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Buddhist. Hindu 

of kings and enemies. He also And further on practically the 
threatens all the supernatural two chief figures Unmatta- 


beings, namely the Vidyadharis, 
BhutiniSj Naginis, Yaksinis, ^Sa- 
labhanjikas, Asuris, Kinnaris, 
Mahanagis, Garudis, Pisacis, and 
Gandharvis with destruction if 
they do not faithfully carry out 
his wishes in the matter of 
providing the people of Jambu- 
dvlpa with all that has been sug- 
gested by him 


2. Vajradhara later on makes 
the eight principal ghosts give 
out their Hrdaya Mantras called 
in the Hindu version as the 
Sundarl Mantras, eight in num- 
ber. Then follow certain Gathas 
and detailed instructions for 
reciting the different Mantras in 


bhairava and Unmattabhairavl 
disappear and the whole chapter 
is dehvered by Mahavajradhara. 

Second Patala 

Vajradhara gives out the Man- 
tra which can successfully ac- 
comphsh the destruction of the 
gods and the ghosts, demons and 
other supernatural beings. He 
utters the Mantra and the gods 
like Indra, Brahma are killed, 
who are characterized as Bhuta- 
devatas Aparajita, the lord 
of ghosts, thereupon, touches the 
feet of the Bhagavan and throws 
himself at his mercy, and prom- 
ises to destroy the enemies of 
the people of Jambudvipa and 
supply them with all their needs 
and protect them. On this as- 
surance being given the Bhaga- 
van recites the Mrtaaafijivani 
Mantra which miraculously re- 
vives the dead Bhutadevatas, 
and they begin trembling in 
terror. 

Third Patala. 

2. Unmattabhairavl asks her 
lord to reveal to her the details 
by which perfection may be 
gained through the recitation of 
the different Sundari Mantras 
and in reply Unmattabhairava 
gives the directions for the Sad- 
hana, and reveals the Mantras 
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Buddhist. 

order to attain the different 
perfections. These Siindaris are 
named as Sri Bhiitakula-Snn- 
dari, Sri Vijaya-Sundari, Sri 
Vimala-Sundari, ^ri Ceti-Sun- 
dari, Sri Manohara-Sundari, Sri 
Bhdkhanda-Simdari, Sri Dha- 
vala-Snndari and Sri Caksumati- 
Simdari 


3. In the second chapter the 
Mahabhutini Sma^anapravesini 
by name touches the feet of 
Vajradhara and reveals to him 
her Mantras. As the number 
of Smasanas are eight she also 
gives eight Mantras for the eight 
presiding deities of the different 
burning grounds. Then follows 
the description of the different 
Mudras and Sadhanas for the 
attainment of perfection (Siddhi). 
The eight Sma^anapravesinis are 
named in the Tantra as follows : 
Ghoramukhi, DamstrakaralT, 
Jarjjaramukhi, Kamalalocani, 
Vikatamukhi, Dhundhari, Vidyut- 
karali, Saumyamukhi. 

4. In the third chapter Maha- 
raudrabhiitiiu, Candakatyayani 
by name, touches the feet of the 
Bhagavan and reveals her Man- 
tra. As Katyayanis are eight 


Hindu. 

and Mudras connected with 
the rites. The Sundaris when 
pleased or subdued by Mantras 
do immense service to the wor- 
shipper and a list of such works as 
can be obtained from them then 
follow in the same hne, mainly 
m the same words as found in 
the Buddhist version. The num- 
ber and names of the Sundaris 
are the same as given in the 
Buddhist version. 

Fourth Patala. 

3 Describes the Sadhana, 
Mantra, and Mudra of the eight 
Smasanavasinis or the presiding 
deities of the burmng grounds. 
The names and number of the 
deities are the same as described 
in the Buddhist version. 


Fifth Patala. 

4. Unmattabhairava reveals 
the vSadhana, Mudra and Mantra 
for the eight Bhuta-Katyayanis 
and describes the method of 
worship and the perfections 
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in niimbeT eight different Man- 
tras are enumerated Then 
follows descriptions of the differ- 
ent Mudras connected with the 
eight Katyayanis and the rites 
for attaining perfection. The 
eight Katyayanis are named in 
the Tantra as Mulakatyayani, 
Maha-katyayani, Rudrakatya- 
yani, Bhadrakatyayani, Kunda- 
lakatyayanij Candakatyayani, 
VajrakatyayanI and Jayakatya- 
yani. 

5. In the fourth chapter the 
Bhagavan gives a description 
of the Mandala which he char- 
acterizes as the Kiodhamandala 
The Mandala describes Bhuta- 
damara and a large number of 
his companions arranged in four 
rows round him The Mandala 
is described further on 


6. Next follows the procedure 
of entering into the Mandala 
described above, and im- 
mediately following are enumer- 
ated a large number of Mantras 
pertaining to the Mandala which 
lead to the diverse Siddhis or per 
fections along with the different 
Mudras and their descriptions 
which refer to the companion 
deities placed in the Mandala. 


Hindu. 

obtainable therefrom. The name 
and number of the eight Katya- 
yanis are the same as in the 
Buddhist version. 


Sixth Patala. 

5. Unmattabhairavi gives out 
to his consort the description of 
the Mandala together with the 
Dhyana of the principal deity 
Bhutadamara and the different 
gods and goddesses surrounding 
him as companions, in the same 
way as described in the Buddhist 
version. 


6. After giving the directions 
for entering the Mandala the 
Tantra enumerates the relevant 
Mantras a large number of which 
arc in code words, unhke those 
in the Buddhist version. 
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7. In tho fifth Kalpa Vajra- 
pani gives a sermon on the 
merits to be gained by the mere 
sight of the Mandala, by the 
mere utterance of the name of 
Vajradhara, and perfections to 
be gained by the various prac- 
tices recommended. Then he 
gives a list of Sadhanas and 
detailed directions for the at- 
tainment of Siddhi, and for 
lulling and subduing a number 
of gods such as Mahadeva, 
Narayana, Brahma, ^akra, Ku- 
mara, GanoSa, Bhairava, Nart- 
teivara, Mahakala and others. 


8. Then follow some verses 
and Mantras and directions for 
making the Bhutinis work as 
servants or protect the wor- 
shipper as liis mother by supply- 
ing him with all his needs, 
wealth and eomforts. The Bhu- 
tinis are recognized here as eight 
in number to wit : Vibhussani, 
Kundalaharini, Simhali, Hasini, 
Nati, Rati, Kamesvan and Devi. 


9. Next the Tantra deals 
with the Mantras and the difier- 


Hincln . 

Patala 

7 In this small chapter Un- 
mattabhairava gives directions 
for certain rites which lead to 
diverse kinds of perfections by 
killing or destroying (Marana) 
several important gods. 


Eighth Patala. 

8. Unmattabhairava reveals 
tho iSadhana of Oetikas and 
enumerates the different ser- 
vices obtainable from Bhutini 
and Kutljaravati, 

Ninth Patala. 

The same subject is continued 
here and directions for the 8a- 
dhana of VibhutinI, Kundala- 
dharini, Sinduriui, Apaharini, 
Mahanati, Ooti, Karnes vari and 
Kumari arc given. These beings 
are called in the chapter as 
Bhutinis. 

Tenth Patala. 

9. Unmattabhairavi asks her 
consort to reveal to her the 
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ent Sadhanas for subduing the 
eight Apsarasas and attaining 
the diverse Sidihis. The Apsa- 
rasas are also mentioned as 
eight, namely, SasidevI, Tilot- 
tama, Kancanamala, Kundala- 
harini, Ratnamala, Rambha, 
Urvasi and Bhusini. 


10. In the eighth Kalpa the 
Yaksinis rise up and pay homage 
to the Lord Vajradhara and 
reveal their Mantras The num- 
ber of the Yaksinis is also recog- 
nised as eight, namely, Sura- 
sundari, Maniharini, Kanakamati, 
Kame^vari, Ratipriya, Padmini, 
Nati and Anuragini. In this sec- 
tion details are given showing 
the procedure to be followed 
by the worshipper in order that 
he may obtain power over these 
supernatural beings. 

11. In the next section the 
Naginis rise up and pay their 
homage to the Lord Vajra- 
dhara in the august assembly by 
touching Ms feet and reveal 
their Hrdaya Mantras. The 
Naginis are also eight in number 
and their names are given in 
the Tantra as Anantamukhi. 
Karkkotakamukhi, Padmamukhl 
Mahapadmamukhi, Vasuki, Jvala- 


Hindu. 

secret methods by which the 
gods begiiunng from Brahma 
may be mysteriously destroyed. 
Unmattabhairava quite contrary 
to expectations reveals the Man- 
tras and Sadhanas of the eight 
Apsarasas namely, Sasidevi, 
Tilottama, Kancanamala, Kula- 
harini, Ratnamala, Rambha, 
UrvaM, Bhusana. 

Eleventh Patala 

10. Unmattabhairava in reply 
to a question reveals the 
Sadhanas, Mantras, and Mudras 
for the worship of the Yaksinis, 
and describes the different per- 
fections obtainable therefrom. 
The Yaksinis are eight in number 
and their names are the same as 
found in the Buddhist version. 


Twelfth Patala. 

11. He reveals the Mantra, 
Mudra, Sadhana of the Naginis, 
and describes the different per- 
fections which can be obtained 
by having a control over them. 
The number of the Naginis is 
recognized as eight and their 
names are tlio same as given 
in the Buddhist version. 
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mukhi and Sankhapalamiikhi. 
Then follows the enumeration of 
the manifold Siddhis obtainable 
therefrom. 

12 In the section which 
comes next the six Kinaaris rise 
up and after paying homage to 
Vajradhara reveal their Hrdaya 
Mantras. The six Kinnaris are 
mentioned as Manoharini, Su- 
bhaga, Visalanetri, Suratapriya, 
Siimiikht and Divakaramukhi. 
Then follows the Sadhanas, 
Mudras and Mantras as usual. 

13. Then follows a second 
description of the Mandala with 
loss details, and practically in- 
cluding the same gods and god- 
dessovs mentioned in the fourth 
chapter, with the directions for 
entering the Maudala along with 
a number of Mantras connected 
with the rites. 


14. In the subsequent section 
details arc given of rites for sub- 
duing and conquering the eight 
Bhutas, namely, Aparajita, Ajita, 
Purapa, Apurana, ^ma^anadhi- 
pati, Kalasa, Bhutesa and Kih- 
karottama (Kiunarottama in 
Hindu) and Sadhanas, Mantras 
and Madras connected with the 


Hindu. 


ThirteButh Patala 

12. The Siddhi of the Kin- 
naris is described with details 
of Mudras and Sadhanas Their 
number is recognized here also 
as SIX and their names are the 
same as given in the Buddhist 
version of the Bhiitadamara 
Tantra 


Fourteenth Patala. 

13. Describes again the Man- 
dala of Bhiitadamara for the 
second time though with less 
details than before. This chapter 
describes also the method of 
entering the Mandala and gives 
description of several Mudras 
and enumerates a number of 
Mantras and Madras connected 
with the rites. 

Fifteenth Patala, 

14. Unmattabhairava des- 
cribes the methods by which 
mastery over the Bhutas may 
be obtained, and for this purpose 
reveals a number of Mantras, 
Mudras and gives elaborate des- 
cription of the procedure to be 
followed for the diflerent kinds 
of power. Here also their 
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ntos. This section is fairly long number is recognized as eight, 
and very detailed after which and their names are materially 
the work comes to an end after the same as given in the Buddhist 
enumerating the different varie- | version 
ties of Sunyata, namely: 

1. Bahyadhyatmasiinyata, 

2. AdhyatmaMnyata. 

3 . Adhy atma baliyadhyat- 

masunyata. 

4. Sunyata^unyata. 

5. Maha^unyata. 

6. Paramarthasunyata. 

7 . Aaamskrt aMny ata . 

8. Atyantasunyata 

9. Anavaragraiiunyata. 

10. Prakrti^unyata 

1 1 . Sar vadharma^unyata. 

12. Svalaksana^unyata. 

13. Anupalambha^unyata. 

14. Svabhavasunyata. 

15. Abhavasunyata. 

J 6. Abhavasvabhavasun- 

yata. 

Prom the comparative statement of contents given above it may 
be noticed that the Buddhist Tantra is not careful enough to divide 
the chapters systematically, and as a matter of fact beyond the 
fourth Kalpa no chapter colophons are to be seen except at the 
end of the eighth. Even at the end tho colophon does not 
mention the chapter. The Hindu version, on the other hand, 
comprises sixteen patalas; after tho sixteenth there is a long 
extract giving what is called the Maiitrakosa where the symbols 
like Hrim, Krim, etc. are explained. In those sixteen chapters 
the Hindu version practically goes over the same ground and treats 
of the same topics as given in the Buddhist version, but the character 
is somewhat changed, as here in the opening Patala instead of Vajra- 
dhara addressing the Assembly, Unmattabhairava is introduced 


Sixteeiith Patala. 

Grives a few stanzas at the 
end and calls the chapter as the 
Granthastuti ‘ praise for the 
book’. Then follows the Man- 
trakosa after which the work 
comes to a close. 
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as being pleased to answer the queries of his consort Unmattabhai- 
ravL 

But no one can deny that there is a great deal that is common 
to both the versions of the Bhiitadamara Tantra, though the two 
belong to two widely different rehgious systems. But that is not 
sufficient to establish the relative priority of the two versions. The 
general impression of the reader who compares the tw'o versions 
closely IS that the Hindu version is later in which the earlier Buddhist 
version has been remodelled. There are also several reasons for 
considering the Hindu version to be an imitation of the earUer and 
the original Buddhist version of the Bhiitadamara Tantra. The 
Buddhist version puts the whole Tantra in the mouth of Vajradhara 
who IS regarded as the highest deity in Buddhism, but in the Hindu 
version sometimes Vajradhara is also represented as giving out 
certain Mantras, though in the beginning of almost every chapter 
the work opens with a conversation between the Unmattabhairava 
and Unmattabhairavi. Moreover, it is quite natural with the 
Buddhist to consider the highest Hindu deities as Bhutas or super- 
natural or inferior beings ready to do service for the worshipper. 
But even in the Hindu version the same sentiments are expressed 
and Mantras and methods are given for the Marana of Brahma, 
and others who are considered as Bhutas. Again, it is natural with 
the Buddhists to make the highest Hindu gods as companions and 
inferior to the princijial god Bhiitadamara because that shows clearly 
that the Buddhist gods are far more powerful than the impotent 
Hindu gods who are much inferior to them and are given definitely 
subordinate position in the Maiidala of Bhiitadamara. But it is 
certainly strange in a Hindu Tantra to make the highest Hindu 
gods to bo given definitely au inferior position in the Mandala.*^ 
Moreover, the Hindu version of the Bhutadamai'a Tantra mentions 
a large number of Buddliiat terms in the body of the book and intro- 
duces some avowedly Buddhist characters in* it. Thus we find 
Vajradliara frequently introduced and mentioned, Vajrapani another 
Bodhisattva of the Buddhist pantheon introduced as giving certain 
instructions to the gods and particularly to Mahe^vara. On fol 8 


0 Th(^ Buddhists maintained a very hostile attitude towards the Hindu 
gods and goddesses in their rituals and in the seulpturoa, images and paintinga 
For details see 13. Bhattachnryya, The Indian Buddhist Iconography ^ p. 162^ 
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Aparajita, the lord of Ghosts, is represented as saymg that he 
supply all the needs to those who mutter the Mantra relating to 
the ;Saryatathagatas Bodhisattva is mentioned in several places 
and in one place Mahadeva is addressed as a Bodhisattva (fol 9) 
and in some places the worshipper is recommended even to meditate 
on Sunya (fol 20) In the Sadhanamala Tantra where four Sadhanas 
are dedicated to the worship of Bhutadamara the deity is described 
as an expert in destroying the pride of Sakra, Brahma, Kuvera and 
others. It is a well-known fact that the Buddhists cherished a 
great hatred towards Hmduism and the Hmdu gods, and they took 
particular pleasure in defaming Hindu gods both in writmg and in 
art. It is thus easy to think that Bhutadamara should be created 
as the destroyer of the pride of Hindu gods and this explains the 
position of the greatest Hindu gods placed in' a subordinate position 
in the Bhutadamara Mandala. The Hindu version of the Bhutada- 
mara Tantra is therefore a revision of the Buddhist Tantra which 
is origmal, and that there is enough in the Hmdu version to show 
that the character of the origuial Tantra is wholly Buddhist. 
Furthermore, the Sadhanamala is a Buddhist Tantra and there is 
no other reason why the work should include the different Sadhanas 
for Bhutadamara unless these are Buddhist in origin and character. 

The Bhutadamara Tantra centres round the figure of Bhutada- 
mara and his Mandala which is described tvice in each of the two 
versions of the Tantra above referred to Four Sadhanas in the 
SadhanamMa professedly of an abridged character also describe 
the principal god of the Mandala. The two versions of the Tantra 
describe the form of the deity differently and the difference is worth 
noting in the comparative statement given below . 


Buddhist. 

L Tantra madhye nyased- 
raudram jvalamalasama- 
kulam 

Caturbh uj am mahakrodham 
bhinnan] anasamaprabham 

Dak^ine vajramullalya tar- 
jay an vamapanina 

Dam^trakaralavadanam nag- 
as^akavibhusitam 


Hindu. 

1 Jvalamalakiilam diptam 
yugantagnisamaprabham 
Bhinnaiijanamahakayam ka- 
palakulabhu.?anam 
Attahasam mahabhimam trai- 
lokyatibhayankaram 

Tatra madhye maharaudram 
Vajrakrodham nivesayet 
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Buddhist. Hindu. 

Kapalamalamukutam trai- 
lokyasyapi nasanam 

Attahasam mahasantam (na- 
dam) trailokyadhipatim pra- 
bhum 

Pratyalidha-susamsthanam ad- 
ityakotisannibham 

Aparajitapadakrantam mudra- 
bandhena tisthati 

2. Tantra madhye nyased-bhi- 2 Jvalamalakulam diptam 
mam taptajvalasamakiilam yugantagnisamaprabham 

Satitahasam mabaraudram Bbinnanjanamahakayam 

bhinnanj anacayopamam kapalakrtabhiisjanam 

Pratyalidham caturbahum Sattahasamaharaudram trisii- 

daksine vajradharinam lokabhayankaram 

Tarjanam vamahastena tik- Tanmadhye to mahabhimam 

snam damstrakaralinam Vajrakrodham caturbhujam 

Kapalaratnamiikutam trai- Daksinorddhvakare vajram 

lokyasya vin^anam tarjanavamapaninam 

Adityakotisankasam aptana- Ej:odhamudranvitam [devam] 

gavibhusitam panibhyara dharanam bhaje 

Aparajitamakrantam mudra- 
bandhena tisthati 

It may be noticed from the different descriptions of the deity 
as given in the Buddhist and Hindu versions that the original 
language of the Buddhist has been changed in the Hindu version to 
a more dignified and correct form of Sanskrit, although the deity 
whom the two versions describe remains the same in all particulars. 

The form of Bhutadamara can now be clearly understood from 
the different Dhyanas quoted above. It appears from the descrip- 
tion that Bhutadamara is one-faced and four-armed and stands 
in the Pratyalidha attitude on Aparajita— the lord of the ghosts 
and demons. The two principal hands are crossed against the 
breast in what is called the Bhutadamara Mudra or the Krodha 
Mudra which requires tliat the two Anamikas should be entwined, 
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the two Tarjanis slightly bent, while the middle and the last fingers 
should be pressed 'wuth the thumb The second right hand of the 
deitv is raised and carries the thunderbolt, while the left shows the 
index finger raised in a menacing attitude His appearance is awe- 
inspiring and terrible wuth his body as dark as collyrium, garland 
of heads, ornament of snakes and skulls ; he resembles the Pralaya 
Fire and is capable of destroying the three w’orlds 

The descriptions m the Sadhanamala are mere copies of the 
Dhyanas already given in the ongmal Tantra, as it ought to be But 
the Mandala or magic circle seems to be very comphcated m as much 
as there are four rows of deities surrounding him In the first row 
there are — 

(1) Mahadeva in the right (South) who carries the iSula, the 

chourie, the bow and the Sakti, and sits on a bull. 

(2) Vismi in the left (Horth) who carries the conch, the disc, 

the mace, and the chowrie and sits on Garuda 

(3) Inclra behind (East) who is decked in all ornaments with 

the chowrie in hand and sitting on an elephant. 

(4) Karttika in front (East) carrying the chowrie and sitting 

on a peacock. 

(h) Ganapati in the Isana corner. 

(6) The Sun in the Agni corner. 

(7) Rahu in the Nairrta corner. 

(8) Nandikesvara (Natesvara m H.) in the Vayu comer. 

In the second circle similarly there are eight deities, four in the 
four cardinal directions, and four others in the four mtermediate 
corners. 

(1) UmadevI in the left (North) of golden colour, decked in 

all ornaments, with face wearing a pleasant smile. 

(2) Sridevi in front (East) of similar appearance and carrying 

the flower 

(3) Tilottama in the right (South) of similar appearance 

carrying the Dhiipa or incense sticks. 

(4) Sasidevi behind (West) of similar appearance carrying 

the light stick. 


10 Seo also Sadhanamala, Vol. II, pp. 513, 616, 521, where other Dhyanas 
of Bhutftdnmara aro to be found. A description of the doity is to be found 
in the Indian Bvddhist Iconography, pp. 144, 145, 
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(5) Ratna^ri (H. Rambha) in the Agm corner carrying the 

Gandha or scent and decked m all ornaments 

(6) Sarasvati in the Nairrta corner of beautiful appearance 

and carrying the Vina 

(7) Surasundari in the Vayu corner carrying a garland of 

jewels (Ratnamala) 

(8) Visalaksi in the Isana corner of beautiful appearance, 

decked in all ornaments and resplendent with youthful 

bloom. 

In the third circle the deities presiding over the different 
quarters with their own weapons and symbols and Vahanas are placed 
thus : — 

(1) Agni in the Agni corner. ^ 

(2) Yania m the South. 

(3) Narrta in the Nairrta corner 

(4) Varuna m the West. 

(5) Vayu in the Vayu corner. 

(6) Kubera in the North. 

(7) The Moon in the Isana corner. 

(5) Indra in the East. 

In the fourth circle there is another sot of deities which are 
omitted in the Hindu version on the first occasion, but appear 
m the second occasion at the end of the work. These eight deities 
are placed in the Mandala as under : — 

(1) Himhaflhvaja m the East. 

(2) Vibhuti in the Mouth 

(3) Padmavati behind (West) 

(4) Suraharini in the North 

(6) Varahanni in the Isana corner. 

(6) Ratnet^vari in the Agni corner 

(7) Bhusini m the Naii'rta corner. 

(8) JagatpalinI m the Vayu corner. 

All these deities are beautiful iu appearance, decked in all 
ornaments having their original complexion and weapons hold in their 
hands, and resting in the Mattvaparyahka attitude 

This elaborate Mandala is twice described in each of the two 
versions of the Bhutadamara Tantra. The S^hanamala, however, 
is silent with regard to the companion deities because obviously 
24 
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tb purpose of the work is to give a description of the main 
deity with the principal Mantras which may be necessary for the 
reference of the priests who were engaged in a variety of work in 
comieetion with the needs of their chents. But this seems to be 
very probable that the Bhutadamara Tantra of the Buddhists 
ushered into existence a variety of Sadhanas which are even to-day 
practised in several parts of India, namely the Karnapi^bi Sadhana, 
Yak.sim Sadhana, Kinnari Sadhana, Naga Sadhana and a number 
of other Sadhanas. It may be also surmised that the various 
methods of exorcisms of ghosts, demons and other supernatural 
beings now current m India have much to do with the contents of 
this once popular and excellent Tantra. 

The two versions of the Bhutadamara Tantra must be considered 
a very lucky fin^, as it throws a considerable Hght on the vexed 
question of the priority or posteriority of the Tantnc literature 
affiliated to the Hindu and Buddhist reh^ous systems, and as furnish- 
ing a concrete example for the purpose of a comparative study. Let 
us hope that materials will be forthcoming for a critical edition of 
both the Tantras which, when published, will enable the scholar 
to understand and appreciate several problems usually confronting 
a student of the Tantras. 
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UTKAL OR ORDISSA 


The Country and its Language. 

Gopal Chandua Peaharaj 

Dear President, Members oe the Executive Committee, 

Gentlemen, and Ladies present. 

At the staxt I beg, on behalf of the Oria people, to tender our 
gratefulness to the Committee of this Conference for having included 
‘ Oria ’ in its scope. 

We Orias had not, till lately, taken up philological studies. The 
late Pandit Gopeenath Nanda of Gaiijam in the Madras Presidency 
had begun the same by a series of articles in Oria Magazines which he 
compiled into a book, The Oria BMm-tattva. The late Syam- 
sunder Rajguru, B.A , of District Ganjam and the late Tarini Charan 
Rath had made some valuable contributions tow'ards Oria Philology, 
but imfortunately their researches were cut short by their untimely 
death Leaving aside these three Oria gentlemen we cannot boast 
of any methodical work having been done on a scientific basis re- 
garding Oria language, literature, and history Though the recording 
of contemporary events to form the basis of future history of the 
country was begun in the 11th century A.D. by Choraganga Deb, 
the first king of the Orissa Ganga Dynasty, by maintaining the ‘Madia 
PMji ’ in the Jagannath Temple at Puri, though the cave inscriptions 
of King Aira and Kharavela (1st century B C.) were the forenmners 
of archseological and historical records of the country, though the 
architectural inscriptions and carvings of the caves and temples in 
and around Bhuvanesvar and Konarak (District Pun), Khiching 
(in Mourbhanj State), Jaugarda (District Ganjam), and Jajpur (Dis- 
trict Cuttack) and in various places within the boundaries of ancient 
Odra-dej§a, and copperplates unearthed from various quarters 
prove beyond doubt that the Orias had a history, a civilisation, 
and traditions of which any nation on the face of the earth would 
be proud, still none of these have been brought to light or to the 
prominent notice of the civilised world by any Oria scholar. Many 
European and British scholars and some of our Bengali and Behari 
brethren have contributed valuable materials towards the compila- 
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tion of comprehensive history of Ona people, their language, litera- 
ture, civilisation, and culture All of them have naturally laboured 
under the disadvantage of not being familiar with the language and 
dialects of Orissa, and of not being On as themselves, and so of lacking 
in that genume sympathy and imagmation which a scholar can have 
in the ancient doings of his forefathers. The late Pandit Krpasindhu 
Misra, M.A,, an Oria, had begun researches with the help of materials 
gathered by non- Oria scholars and had brought out a small history 
of Orissa, but his labours were cut short by his untimely death. 
Professor B. Mazumdar — a Bengali having some intimate connec- 
tions with Orissa under the patronage of the Maharaja and Puling 
Chief of Sonepur State — brought out Selections from Ona literature in 
three volumes for use in the Universities for the study of the Ona and 
contributed some very valuable essays to the Asiatic Society journal 
and compiled a book ‘ Orissa in the Making \ With Mr. Mazumdar’s 
inspiration, an Oria Pandit Bmayak Mi^ra has compiled two small 
books under the names of History of the Oria Literature and History 
of the Oria Language, Pandit Binayak’s contribution being based 
mostly on the conclusions of Professor Mazumdar does not bear the 
stamp of originality. Still they have awakened a desire in the hearts 
of the younger generation of Onssa to attend to the study of philology 
and history on independent lines Professor Arta Vallabh Mahanty 
of the Ravenshaw College, Cuttack, has started a literary institution 
and a Press — The Prdci — and has been editing and annotating some 
ancient books and manuscripts which throw a new light on many 
phases of Oria literature, religion, and culture. Here and there 
we find sporadic endeavours by our young people to throw light on 
the ancient history and culture of the Orias. The Chief of Maurbhanj 
State has continued the excavations in Khiching which had been 
initiated by his illustrious predecessor and which throw a flood of hght 
on an ancient Oria culture. The Bihar and Orissa Research Society 
and Mr. Jayaswal have been unearthing many ancient materials. 
Babu Jagabandhu Singha of Puri has collected some valuable 
materials in his Oria book ' Prdclna TJtkaW Still, it is a matter of 
deep regret that most of the contributions of the present-day 
Oria scholars are not marked with any depth of learnmg and re- 
search, though we are ready to find fault with our non-Oria pioneers 
Babu Satyanarayan Raj guru, of Ganjam, by some of his contributions 
is raising great hopes in our minds, 
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The Orissa of the present map of India is not the Orissa of history. 
We have been using two names, viz. : — 

1. Orissa, for the present administrative Orissa of the 19th 

century comprising the three coastal districts of Puri, 
Cuttack, and Balasore, the upland district of Sambal- 
pur recently added to it in 1904, the non-regulation 
district of Angul, and the Orissa Feudatory States; 
and 

2. UtM, for the hnguistic or historical Oria-speaking tracts 

now lying within the borders of four different provinces 
of Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, Central Provinces, and 
Madras. 

The modern use of the word Utkal to denote the Oria-speaking 
tracts can be traced to the Utkal Union Conference started in 1903 
by Mr. M, S Das, C.LE., the grand old man of Orissa and perhaps 
the oldest Indian leader now living. Since then we have been calling 
the area Utkal and the people who are permanent residents of this 
area as Utkaliyas, as distinguished from Orias, i.e. people whose 
mother-tongue is Oria. 

The area of Utkal as defined above has been approximately 
though incorrectly laid down by Sir Grierson in his Linguistic Survey 
of India. It is bounded on the east by the Bay of Bengal. Taking 
the mouth of the Haldi River near Tamluk (ancient Tamralipta) 
in the Contai Subdivision of Midnapore District of Bengal as the 
north-eastern point, the boundary line runs westwards along the rivers 
Haldi and Kaligai up to Bankiira and then turns towards the south 
and runs along the eastern boundary of the Singhbhum District 
through Saraikala State up to the valley of Ranchi in Chotanagpur 
Division, then along Jaspur State, Raigarh, Sarangarh and Raipur 
districts in Central Provinces up to the Bastar State (C.P.) which 
may be taken as the south-western corner of this area. Then the 
line proceeds south-east along the Joypur State and the districts and 
agencies of Vizagapatam and Ganjam (in Madras) whence it takes 
an easterly turn from Parlakemudi and meets the Bay of Bengal at 
Barua Bandar (Kalingapatam). 

The area of the present administrative Orissa is roughly forty 
thousand square miles while that of the Utkal would be about fifty- 
five thousand square miles. According to a rough calculation based 
on Census figures the number of Oria-speaking people inside Orissa 
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would be 8J- millions while those outside hut within the Utkal area 
would he milhons more. 

There has been much confusion in the use of the words Odra 
(from which comes the word Oria) and Utkal (from which comes the 
word Utkahya). We should remember that Orissa and Oria are not 
old words. Odras as a nation are mentioned in the MaMbhdrata, 
in the Mamosamhitd, in Shanda Purdna, Utkal-Khanda, and in some 
other Puranas. Prom copperplates discovered in the Utkal area 
we find the names of Ordisu and Ordesa as a nation inhabiting the 
western part of the present Orissa (identified with the Bonai, Bamra, 
and Gangpui Feudatory States). We also find that Maurbhanj 
Feudatory State was within the ambits of Odradesa. 

From the Puranas and Sanskrit and Buddhistic classical works 
we find mention of ‘ Utkal ’ as the name of a nation and a country 
to the south of Gya and extending from the Kasai river in Midnapore 
to the Mahendra hills in Ganjam. We find mention of two merchants 
amongst the first disciples of the Buddha. 

That the country of Utkal and Ordesu was the same and one 
appears from another curious coincidence. Those who are con- 
versant with philology state that in Tamil Okkala means a cultivator, 
and in Canarese ‘ Ordisu ’ also means a cultivator. In Tamil the 
root Udu means ploughing. When a plot of land has been ploughed 
once or more than once we the Orias now say the land has been 
ploughed so many ^Ordas\ In Khurda and adjoining States we 
find castes of Orda Chasa and Orda Paikas, and in Sambalpur we 
also find a caste of Orda Swansias. Philologists aver that the Tamil 
words Okkala and Ordesu having the same meaning (cultivator), 
the two words have been loosely used for one and the same caste and 
that the Dravidian Okkala is the same as Pali Ukkala and Sanscrit 
Utkala. The Utkal country has, since ancient times, been called 
' Odradesa ’ owing to its residents being Ordesus or cultivators. 
In the historical manuscripts found in Tibet scholars have found 
the country named ' Oti^a ’ as inhabited by Ordesus. 

There has been another theory started by research scholars 
that Utkal is a contraction of Utkalinga which again is contracted 
from Uttara Kalinga— the northerly Kahnga. The supporters of this 
theory say that Kalinga consisted of three parts, viz. : (1) Kalinga 
proper to the south (withKalingapattana as its capital) ; (2) The imddle 
Kalinga, extending from the Godavari River up to the R^ikulya 
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River (with Sompetta in Gaiijam as its capital) ; and (3) The northern 
or Utkahhga, extending from Rsikulya to the Ganges (with Tosali — 
identified with Bhiivanesvar— as its capital) The name of Kalihga 
had been well knovTi to Greek historians Ptolemy and Pliny and to 
the Buddhists and to the Chinese travellers Hiuaii Tsang and Fa Hian. 
In tlie Harivmiisa we find the territory of Kahnga beginning from 
Tamralipta (Tamluk m Midnapore) King Asoka conquered Kalinga 
in the 8th year of his reign and caused some inscriptions in Jau- 
garda (Ganjam) and Dhauli (District Puri). 

The Utkal was originally separate from the tw’o other portions of 
Kalihga, but latterly it devoured up the two other Kalihgas and came 
under the sway of the Gupta dynasty of ^Sirpu^ who styled them- 
selves the lords of Trikaliiiga from lOth to 11th century A.D. This 
Utkal country w\as bounded on the north by the Ganges, on the 
east by the Bay of Bengal, on the south by the Godavari, and on 
the west by Central India Marhatta-speaking country. The Odras 
were inhabiting the western fringe of Utkal. They were originally 
Aryans but got mixed up with the Dravidians of Kalihga and were 
branded as fallen Ksatriyas by Mann. When again new colonies 
of Aryans settled in Kalihga these Odras were driven to the forests 
and mountains of Jeypur, Bastar, and Vizagapatam. The Odras 
were a hardy and martial caste. The Ganga Vaib§a kings of Orissa 
engaged them as soldiers and got them settled in various parts of 
Orissa by granting them jagirs ; and their descendants are still styled 
as Orda Chasa, Orda Paika, Orda Khandaita, and Orda Swansias. 
That this country Utkal or Ordissa and its people Utkaliyas or Ordias, 
under one name or another name, have been long on the face of India 
admits of no doubt. At times Utkal was amalgamated with Kalihga 
and its civilisation spread far and wide beyond the boundaries of 
India. This Utkal comprised the Kongada (identified with Ganjam), 
Ko^ala (identified with Kambalpur), Gandamala (Bamra, Gangpur, 
and Bonai States), and the three coastal districts of Puri, Cuttack, 
and Balasore. This Utkal extended from the Ganges to the Godavari 
and from the Bay of Bengal westwards towards O.P. and Gya. The 
Utkal merchants who visited the Buddha brought his tooth relic to 
Orissa in the 5th or 6th century B.C. In Manu (3rd century B.C.) 
we find mention of Udras as fallen Ksatriyas. The Buddhist King 
A^oka conquered Kalihga and estabhshed a capital near Bhuvanesvar 
and got inscriptions cary ed in Orissa in 3rd century B.C. After A^oka^ 
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Jainism flourished in Orissa and we find inscriptions of Kharavela 
(100 B.C.) in the Khandagiri caves. From evidences compiled from 
China and Tibet and from copperplate inscriptions we find that the 
people of Utkal were Buddhists between 200 and 700 A.D. 

Though the Chinese traveller Hiuan Tsang describes the original 
inhabitants of this country as dark coloured and uncivihsed, still 
we find that colonies of civilised and civilising Aryans settled here 
from the time of Kharavela (100 B.C.) to that of King Jajatikesan 
(500 AD.). 

Though the language of the original or aboriginal inhabitants of 
Orissa was Dravidian, it was gradually influenced and overlaid with 
the Pali language introduced by Kharavela and A^oka. In dramatic 
works of 200 to 300 A.D. we find mention of Odra as a Vibhasa 
(dialect), and this Vibhasa modified and influenced by the Pali 
(Magadha) became the forerunner of the present-day Oria and was 
estabhshed as a distinct vernacular by the 7th century A D From 
the Bmddha Gdna and Doha and from other manuscripts so labori- 
ously collected by the revered President of this Association which are 
considered to belong to 10th century A.D,, we find a language which 
was full of many words now current in the Oria language, and it can 
be safely asserted that the language of those manuscripts is more 
akin to the present-day Oria than to the present-day Bengali. 

From the stone inscriptions and copperplates unearthed by research 
scholars we gather that by 1000 A D. Oria had begun to assume the 
form of a special Prakrit and that by tbe 12th century A.D. the Oria 
language had developed into what it now is. The stone inscriptions 
of Bhuvanesvai (13th century) are in prose. The inroads and influx of 
Mahomedans and Moghals into India brought with them thousands 
of Arabic and Persian words, and the influence of Europeans be- 
ginning from the 15th century downwards has introduced thousands 
of European words In modern times we find hundreds of Bengah, 
Hindi, and Telugu words creeping into the Oria language of the 
outlying Oria-speaking tracts in Bengal, C.P., and Madras respec- 
tively. 

So we find that the Oria language consists of Dravidian, Pali 
(Magadhi Prakrit), Sanscrit, Arabic, Persian, and European words. 
Linguistic scholars have classified the present-day Oria words into 
some defined classes, viz. : — 

1 , Tatsama (words bearing the form of the original Sanscrit) ; 
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2. Tadbhava — ^words corrupted from ^Sanscnt or Prakrit or 

Pali; 

3. Desaja — words of whicli the origin camiot be traced or 

remotely traced to Sanscrit or Praki'it or Dravidian ; 

4 Foreign — words brought from Arabic, Persian, or any 

European language , and 

5 Dialectical — words used in particular Oria-speakmg tracts 

but not common to the whole Orissa, and in which can 
be traced the influence of Bengalee, Hindi, Marhatti, and 
Telugii with which the Orias of these particular tracts 
have come in contact. This class includes (Gramya) 
and vulgar words and w^ords used by low' caste people 
and untouchables. 


To one peculiarity of the Ona language I would draw' the atten- 
tion of scholars The Ona language preserves the distinct pro- 

r 

nunciations of 



{ and " 1 ; 

r d 


Q J 

1 SI tf J 

.. ® 

9 J 


rdh 
I Q 


and 


rdh 1 


O'* a)’ { 




though some 


sister-languages do not do this. The pronunciation of the vowels 
(as ru) and S (as lii) are different from those of the Bengalee. 
Ho when we find iu any old writing the distinction clearly preserved 


1 ; and ^ 1 ; 

1 1 

i ^ 

!• we would have reason 

1 J 

\ Q 

Q J 



to presume the writing to he Oria, if there be other indications (use 
of palm leaf, the cii‘cular toppings of letters), internal and external, 
that the language is Oria. 

Prom the language of some old inscriptions and copperplates 
and Madia Panji we conclude that the present-day Oria has stuck 
to the old Ona form more faithfully than many of the modern verna- 
culars. 

Now let us deal with the Oria script. The Oria script has been 
adopted from the Magadhi script which was the descendant of Brahmi 
script through Kutila and Dovnagar scripts. Ei*om stone inscriptions 
and copperplates scholars infer that by the 10th century A.D. Oria 
script had developed into a peculiar one and had become distinct 
from its mother. A comparison of Devnagar with the present-day 
Oria script, as well as with the Oria script of the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies, convinces even a casual observer that except for the curves, 
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caps, and circles, the Oria follows Devnagar faithfully These circular 
curves, the Oria has in common with the Dravidian scripts, the 
Telugu letters have most of the big curves below and the Tamil have 
the curves both below and above, the Sinhalese and Burmese letters 
seem more akin to the Oria scripts in this respect From the con- 
nection of Ceylon with Orissa from the Buddhistic period and from 
KaUhga Settlements in Burmese coasts, it would be interesting for the 
research scholar to try to find out if the comparison of Sinhalese, 
Burmese, and Oria scripts can lead us to some Hnguistic, historical, 
and philological discoveries The curves of the Oria script have the 

peculiarity that except a few letters the Oria 

letters have bigger curves on the head than at the foot. However, 
the curvatures were the outcome of the necessity of writing on palm 
leafs with iron stylos (lekhana) which forced the writer to evade 
the drawing of horizontal lines and make them circular. 

One can very easily and without fear of contradiction infer that 
the Bengah and Oria scripts have descended from the same mother, 
whoever she be, and that Bengali and Oria are two uterine sisters. 
Still Oria script is quite different from the Bengali in the north 
and north-east, the Kaithi, Hindi, and Behari in the north and 
north-west, and the Marhatti and Gujrati on the west, though these 
are either Devnagar or descended from that script. However, it can 
be affirmed with certainty that the Oria script had been established 
as a quite different script by the 14th century A.D. 

These remarks have been deemed necessary as some scholars 
have urged that the Oria did not possess a different script or language 
and that it is a dialect of the Bengali. 

It may be mentioned here that the authors and architects of the 
peculiar carvings and architectural products of Khandagiri, Bhuva- 
nesvar, Konarak (ranging from the 3rd to the 13th century A.D.) 
must have possessed a language and technique of their own which 
they must have used, learnt, and taught during these centuries. But 
we have not yet been able to get any writing or text in Prakrit of 
those periods, and no attempt has been made by us to collect such 
books. 

Buddhism declined in Orissa by 500 A.D. and a religious conflict 
or rather fusion was going on between Buddhism, iSaivism and 
Vai^navism down to the I2tb century A.D., and this conflict ended 
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in the rise of the Sahajia Dharma which is Buddhism in the garb 
of Hinduism and which became the popular rehgion. This move- 
ment and rehgion must have their pecuhar phraseology, rituals, and 
text-books, which also remain to be imearthed. We have not yet 
been able to get any religious writing of that period. 

The paucity of books written in Oria language is due to the 
influence of the Brahmans who were brought from Kanyakubja 
by Jajatike^ari and who settled in Orissa m the 5th century A.D. 
These Brahman settlers did not like the civihsation and language of 
the original inhabitants of the province and called the language 
Prakrit Then came the great Hindu religious reformer Sankara 
in the 8th century A.D. He gave a blow to Prakrit by composing 
everything in easy Sanscrit, so that people might understand and 
use it in preference to the Pah, the vernacular of the Buddhists, 
Buddhism, finding itself nonplussed by Sankara, gradually merged 
into Hinduism which took delight in expressing religious formulas 
and rites m mystic forms and songs. 

The oldest Oria can be traced in some copperplate inscriptions 
found in Patia (Cuttack District) and Bhuvanesvar (Puri District) 
and ascribed to ^ubhakarakeiSari, a king of Orissa in the 7th century 
A.D. It is in Brahmi-Kutila script and the language is Oria. 

Then we come to some palm leaf and paper manuscripts dis- 
covered from Nepal by the President of our Association and pub- 
lished under the name of Bauddha Gma wnid Doha, to which 1 have 
referred above. They are ascribed to the 10th century A.D. Pandit 
Binayak Misra has advanced some arguments and intoriial evidence 
to prove that some of the songs are Oria. Before we can claim the 
fruits of the Mahamahopadhyaya’s labours to bo oui's, wo must devote 
much more research to the subject than we have done yet and unearth 
some materials from which wo can independently establish that the 
language and script used in the Nepalese manuscripts are Oria and 
not Bengalee. Prom a reference to the list of the authors of Buddhis- 
tic Tantras appended to the book wo find the names of six Orias 
who were either authors or translators. Attempts should be made to 
discover some of their writings before we can pronounce any opinion 
on the Bauddha Oanas and Dohas, though some of them appear to 
be composed by an Oria Sadhaka — Kahnupada alias Ky^iiiacarya 
Pada. By these ‘ Dohas ’ one’s attention is drawn to a similar class 
of songs under the name of ^Jogindra dmda Dhm^ and ^ ka/rira 
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bheda Bhajana ’ whicli are sung in almost every tamlet of Orissa 
by illiterate cultivators and labourers. 

Leaving these Dohas we come to the Madid Pdnji, the annals, 
which were begun to be preserved m the Puri Temple since the 11th 
century A D. by King Choragahga Deva Though there are reasons 
to hold that there have been interpolations, additions, and alterations 
to the original entries, still the language used by them and preserved 
up-to-date clearly show them to be the bygone form of the present- 
day Oria. 

As BMgavatagharas are peculiar to Orissa, Bhdgvat Gadis — 
collection of palm leaf manuscripts— are also to be found in every 
ancient and respectable family of Orissa, having a place near the 
domestic Deity. The contents of moat of these Bha^gvat Gadis of 
Orissa are yet a sealed book to the research scholar. The first thing 
our research scholars and literary associations should take in hand 
should be the rummaging of these Bhdgvat Gadis to find out what 
gems of Prakrit and Oria they contain, which will enable us to fill 
up the gap between ^ubhakarakesari and Madid Pdnji, 

However, from some of the manuscripts ranging from the 11th 
century A.D. to the present time which have been printed and pub- 
lished, we find a gradual growth and development of the Oria language 
and literature which show that there have been distinct marks of 
change in taste and character of the people. 

Markanda Das, the author of the Kesliaba Koili which exhibits 
a finished cut of pure Oria style and a high order of romantic poetry, 
is the first poet known. He was of the Pith or 13th century A.D. 
His piece is a Ohauiisaj i.e. 34 stanzas, each successive stanza 
beginning with each successive consonant. This Ghautisa form has 
been followed by authors even up to the present time. These 
Chantisas paint domestic love, either fihal or conjugal, and many 
of them consist of rehgious prayers. Their subject-matter is taken 
either from the Bhagvat or the Hamayaii. From the finished 
style of Markanda Das one is led to infer that there must have been^ 
earlier poets and poems which culminated in Markanda Das. Tb6 
Ghautisa was markedly developed during 11th to 14th century 
Then came the Oria Purarias. Sarala Das of the 13th century was 
the pioneer of Purana writing. He seems not to be a Sanscrit 
scholar. He heard the great epic recited and explained by learned 
Pandits, remembered the narratives, came home and composed his 
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Mahabharat from memory, tinging it with imagination His Maha- 
bharat is rich in Oria words, phrases, manners, and oustoms. His 
Mahabharat is read, recited, and worshipped in every village After 
Sarala many writers have composed Puranas in their own way instead 
of faithfully translating the Sanscrit originals, so much so, that 
Pitambar Das has composed a big Nrsingha Purdi^a in seven volumes, 
of which there is no Sanscrit counterpart and which includes the 
Bhagvat, the Rtoayan, the Mahabharat, and many other Puranas. 
The political condition of the country encouraged the Purana-VTitings. 
Buddhism had been suppressed by Sankara, and Hinduism was coming 
to the forefront and was assuming a popular form. The people 
became eager to know something of the epics and the Puranas. It 
was not possible for them to read and understand the original Sanscrit 
works, and there was no facility for getting the books to be read The 
Jagannath Temple was complete by the 12th century A.D. and was 
the centre of a religious revival by the amalgamation of Buddhism 
with Hinduism. To Lord Jagannath the people and the writers 
turned their faces, and so we find that the writings are religious and 
devoted to Lord Jagannath, where they do not relate to the great 
epics. We mark the style as popular The kings of Kesan and Ganga 
d3masties set up Brahman villages and made liberal grants to them, 
but they seem to have encouraged Hanscrit learning and Brahniinical 
lore, instead of the vernacular or the tongue of tlie masses, 

During this period we find many an Oria scholar and expert, 
famous in many branches of Sanscrit lore throughout India, e.g, 
Rhetoric, Astronomy, Law, Lexicography, Ijogic, and annotations 
of Vedanta Philosophy. Among poets who devoted themselves 
to the vernacular, we find two classes : (1) authors and composers of 
Ghautisa headed by Markanda Das, and (2) composers of Purajias 
headed by Pitambar Das. These writings evolve a purely Oria 
style which was termed as Prakrta. Except a few, all the authors 
of Prakrit works were non-Brahmans. Towards the end of the 
rule of the kings of Ganga dynasty we find a vernacular literature 
full of allusions to Buddhistic faith trained into the Vai^^iavic trellise. 
Jagannath Das, an Oria Brahman, was engaged in popularising the 
Bhagvat, and he translated the 12 Skandas into popular Oria. When 
Sri Chaitanya visited Orissa he found a popular form of Vaisnavism 
prevailing in Orissa which, when analysed, was found to be a veiled 
form of Buddhism. To the devotees of this faith Chaitanya extended 
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his embracing hand and styled them as Panca Sakhas, though 
they were not strict followers of the Bhagvata faith. 

The Vaisnava faith preached by Chaitanya was different from 
what he found prevailing in Onssa. However, the prevaihng verna- 
cular literature of Orissa was influeneed by Chaitanya and we find 
the vernacular gradually embracing Tantric worship and rituals 
till it again approached towards the Sanscritic mould. 

Then came the Mahomedan invasion and occupation of Orissa 
in the beginning of the 16th century. For some time the Oria writers 
went on composing Bdmdya't),, Mahdbhdrat, Adhydtma Rdmdyan 
by translating from the original Sanscrit. Then came a set of poets 
who may be said to have laid the foundation for the later- day litera- 
ture. These poets were Sanscrit scholars and tried their best to 
graft Sanscrit into their Oria writings and followed the rules of com- 
position and rhetoric of Sanscrit. Viswanath Khuntia, the composer 
of Vioitra Rdmdyan which is still sung in every village party of 
the Earn Lila performance, introduced the various chhandas or 
metres which are peculiar to the Oria literature. His language is 
not only easy and homely but has always stuck to the rules of gram- 
mar. Then came the poets headed by Dinakrsna who composed 
poems under hundreds of chhandas (metres) during the 16th and 
17th centuries but were intelligible to the masses. Then came 
Upendra Bhanja in the 18th century whose command over Sanscrit 
rhetoric and lexicon made him compose lyrics and ballads which 
are full of linguistic feats of a very high order. The school of 
Upendra Bhanja composorl works which drew the language again 
towards ^Sanscnt rhetoric and vocabulary, and so the masses became 
gradually separated from this class of writings. In this period we 
find another class of writers who composed very easy Oria but which 
were full of Esoteric truths and Tantric formulas which none but the 
imtiated could follow. Amongst these we can count Bhakta Charan, 
Bhima Dhibar, Bhima Bhoi, Bhupati. However, though Orissa 
had lost its independence from the 16th century and was the field 
of plundering operation of the Marhattas, the feudatory chiefs thrived 
in their strongholds and patronised literature and learning. Many 
of the Rajas of this period (16th to 18th century) were themselves 
great scholars and Oria poets. Upendra Bhanja was himself the 
son of a Raja. E 4 :§na Singh was a Raja of Dharakota; the suo- 
cBBsive Rajas of Chikati were poets of a high order. 
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Abhimanu followed Bhanja and gave a new turn to the language 
He followed the composition and metres and rhetoric of Upendra 
but made the language comparatively easy and popular. Now a 
word about ‘ Chhanda ’ or metre in Oria will not be out of place here. 
Though old and modern Sanscrit abounds in metres, still the de- 
velopment of chhandas in Oria poetry is a pecuharity of its own. 
These metres are sung to the tune by experts and one composition 
can be sung m more than one metre. For instance, the metre Vahgala 
Sri can be sung in four different modes to suit different sentiments 
(Rasas) — the Vira, the Karuna, the Raudra, and the ^anta Rasas. The 
Oria poets of the class of Bhanja have filled our language with rhe- 
torical and linguistic pecuharities of composition, alliterations, and 
hnguistic ornaments which very few Aryan vernaculars of India 
can boast of These songs were sung by the masses and till 50 years 
ago it was common to find ordinary people and even women who 
could recite pages and pages of Bhanja’s poems and explain them 
very clearly This shows that the standard of language was then 
higher than now Then came the poets who composed Alekha and 
Nirakara Bhajans which were revivals of Tantric and Buddhistic 
garb of Vaisnavism of the old days. Then we come to the age of 
songs. Bhanja has composed some love songs and Chaupadis, but 
it was reserved for poets headed by Kavisurya Baladeva Ratha to 
develop the song and music-literature of Orissa. The songs are 
mostly love songs and deal with the love-stories of Radha and 
Kr?na. The songsters floiuished till the classical Oria composition 
gave rise to the modern composition, influenced by modem English 
and BengaU literature. For some time when in the beginning 
of the 19th century Onssa came under the sway of the British, the 
Bengalees were dominant in the administration, and there came a 
time when it was doubted whether Oria could maintaia its place 
as a separate language and literature. However, by the middle of 
the 19th century Oria had been acknowledged as a separate language. 
Some educated sons of Orissa translated Bengali and English for 
being used as text-books in schools ; and Oria classics were utterly 
Ignored for a time. Then we find that Bengali which was making 
rapid stndes under writers headed by Iswar Chandia and Bankim, 
was held up as a model on which young writers wanted to build the 
structure of modern Oria. Poet Radhanath, Bam§ankar, Phakir- 
mohan, Madhusudan moulded Oria poetry, whereas 6ouri§afikar, 
25 
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Jagamoliaii, Bichhanda, Sir Sudhal Deb, Nilamoni Vidyaratna 
moulded Oria prose. Formerly, like the poetry of the Bhahja period, 
the -prose style was cumbrous and Sanscritic . But these styles are 
being gradually abandoned and are giving place to easy style which 
is used in every-day parlance. Some of the writings of Bhahja period 
having been couched in language which to our modern taste seems 
indecorous, English-educated young men, without diving deep into 
the classics, shunned them like hot potatoes. However, the tendency 
of the modern civilisation is making itself felt over the Oria literature, 
and educated young men have been devoting their time and atten- 
tion to the study of ancient and classical Oria, finding out Oria 
manuscripts, unearthing Oria treasures ; and we find that scientific, 
dramatic, archaeological, linguistic, philological research and studies 
are attracting the attention of the younger generations. Still, one 
is disheartened by the superficial nature of the labours of most of 
our scholars who lack the patience, depth, and sustained energy of 
research scholars in sister-provinces. 



WESTERN INFLUENCE IN ORIYA LITERATURE. 

Priyaranjan Sen, M.A., P R.S., 

Lectmer, Calcutta University 

The contact of the west with Orissa is not of recent date , her 
geographical position made her coast a vantage-ground for trade- 
seeking invaders , we need not dwell on any ancient or mediaeval 
accounts of the contact between Onsaa and the west, but may point, 
m modem times, to the Portuguese who, commg up from Madras 
along the coast, founded an establishment at Pipli, which they 
utilised as a prosperous slave market, for residence, and also as a church 
(Our Lady of Rosary). The Portuguese had another settlement 
at Balasore where also they built a church. These settlements 
flourished in the midrlle of the 17th century and from that period up 
to the 10th the political turmoils stirred the life of the times and that 
made it impossible for western culture to act upon the inhabitants 
of the province. These settlers had perhaps then very little culture 
to give, busy as they must have been in stabilismg their own position 
and recruited as they were mainly from a class of people not con- 
spicuous for intellectual culture. The result of these 150 years’ 
stay and sway of the Portuguese is to be found, among other things, 
in the vocabulary of the Oriya language in which 34 words have been 
traced to a Portuguese origin by IVIr. J J A. Campos in his account 
of the rise and decline of the Portuguese power m Bengal. It was 
only in the first years of the 19th century that the English came 
into power m Orissa and so they could not, until towards the end of 
the century, when they were well-established, set in motion forces 
which turned the current of Orissan thought, and along vnth it 
Orissan literature, in a distinct channel, — to indicate which is the aim 
of this paper. 

It is interesting to observe that the British mfliienoe, once it 
had begun, was made to spread in a systematic way and with 
thoroughness. This is true of all India A system of education 
by which the minds while in a plastic condition may feed on English 
hterature, western philosophy, European history, and may receive 
practical lessons in democracy, into giving up all notions of caste, 
at least for the period of training in schools and colleges ; the printing 
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press and the newspapers which have helped in linking the country^ 
however slightly, both to its ancient traditions and its present 
environment and thus promoted a solidarity which has greatly 
contributed to the growth of nationality; movements, religious, 
social and political, which have passed over India causing numerous 
changes in the shades of thought and ways of hving ; an admimstra- 
tion which levelled barriers through its courts of law and code of 
procedure, criminal and civil, uniform throughout the provinces : the 
mere fact that neighbouring provinces are affected by the influence , 
—all these served as channels opening up the new currents through the 
hills and dales of Orissa and bringmg about changes in mentality which 
in turn would be, as they actually have been, reflected in the 
hterature of the country. 

What has been the result in hterature ? Let us detail some 
of the changes. First, in prose forms ; for the consolidation of 
prose, grammars and dictionaries are necessary , and western 
attempts laid the foundation. The first grammar of the Oriya 
language^ was written by Rev. A. Sutton and pubhshed in 1831. 
To the author of this pioneer attempt it came as a discovery that 
‘the Oriya language was a distinct, and an original one’. The 
printing press in Orissa had come into being along with the initiation 
of active propaganda by the Baptist Mission of England and Rev. 
Sutton was a member of the Mission. The difference between 
the traditional kosa, in which a string of synonyms was given as 
in the GltdbMdhdn of Upendra Bhanja authorship (which must be 
a doubtful matter), and between the new type which gives different 
uses of the same word, with illustrative references, as in Jagaimath 
Rao’s (Jthal Abhidhdn,^ must be put down as due to English and 
Bengali models, which Mr. Rao acknowledges in the preface, It 
may be noted that Rev. Sutton had followed his Oriya Grammar 
with an Oriya Dictionary in 1841 and this book was published in 
three volumes in Cuttack, Mr. Sutton was aware of the importance 
of his work and wrote : ‘ A compiler of dictionaries is a kind of 
pioneer in literature.’ W. C, Lacy, Rev. W. Miller, and H, 0. B. 
Hallam are other names worth recording by those who wish to trace 


1 Rev. A. Sutton— An Introductory Grammar of the Oriya language, 
Calcutta, 1831, 

Jagannath Rao — Utkal Abhidhan. 
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western influence in Oriya, in the making of modern Oriya language 
and hterature. Like many other Indian Vernaculars, more or less, 
modern Oriya prose has been largely due to western models and 
necessaries of life and civil admimstration, and the difierent prose 
forms, the novel, the essay, the newspaper, etc. are directly or 
indirectly traceable to Enghsh mfluence. Such a work as Bibasini 
or Mamu was impossible in the past, before the days of British in- 
fluence, not only with regard to the critical, satirical attitude towards 
life, but also in point of prose style. The whole world of prose — 
and it is not a small world either— is due directly or indirectly to 
similar works in English prose. 

Let us now turn to verse forms. The major portion of Oriya 
verse is even to-day quite classical or traditional in diction and 
style, but while this is true of the poetry of Eadhanath Ray, one of 
the three pioneers in modern Oriya literature, how much has been 
the influence of the west on him in the matter of literary forms and 
m a new literary sense which, passing out from him, forms a rich 
contribution to modern Oriya literature. Mahdydtra, incomplete 
in 9 cantos or sargas, is in blank verse, and though the preface written 
by a friend of the poet’s asserts that there is nothing strange in the 
medium but that the Sanskrit poetry has many models to show the 
way to blank verse, we must put that down to the patriotic bias. 
The western influence in it has been acknowledged by Mr. Rao in 
that same preface. Again, the book is an epic, an epic fragment 
which, in tone and composition, is something new, not familiar to 
the language,— it is in perfect consonance with the influence of Milton 
and other westerners, filtrating through the writings of Michael 
Madhusudan Datta, to whom Eadhanath had served an apprentice- 
ship in literature. The address of homage which begins the book, 
the patriotic motive, the romance of history,— all these new features 
are traceable to western influence. Again, the few fragments on 
the plan of the Vmngand Kdvya which are to be found in his writings, 
as 30 or ^01 90 <305) are also new forms 

animated by a new spirit. The reader of Radhanath’s writings 
cannot help noticing that ho was widely read in Scott and Byron, 
or their Bengali admirers who popularised their methods through 
Bengali literature. Madhusudan Rao, the literary comrade of 
Eadhanath, in spite of his deep admiration for things of the land, 
had also been influenced by the west, e.g. in his sonnets and elegies,— 
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form8 new to Oriya It remained for succeeding writers to continue 
in their line and to adopt or acclimatise the new forms whose newness 
has worn off with use 

Similarly with regard to drama ; the old ydtras which had 
charmed by the stories of Rama and Sita were no longer to please 
the changed spirit of the people. Both in subject and in techniq^ue 
there had been much of a change. The dramatists of the new age 
were busy satirising the follies of the tunes Ram Shankar Ray is 
a suitable example, being the leader of the new school It is in- 
teresting to note the different attempts at finding suitable terms 
for the Enghsh names — scene and act, Harihar Rath, Mrittyunjoy 
Rath and Ramshankar Ray sometimes use Anka and Abhinay, 
sometimes Drsya and Anka, in order to convey the distmction, 
and the student is reminded of similar attempts in Bengali 
literature. 

It is still an open question how far Oriya literature received 
western influence directly and how far through the medium of 
Bengali. The bond of Vaishnavism between the two countries, the 
estabhahment of one university for both, and many other ways of 
interaction make it probable that Oriya was influenced through 
Bengah. Even many of the words cited by Mr Campos referred to 
above are common to Bengali and Oriya, and it would be an in- 
teresting problem for the philologist to answer—' Which of the 
two sets, Bengah and Oriya, first adopted these words from the 
Portuguese V The comparative delay of the influence is explained 
by the medium of Bengali, which could not work and did not, till 
the seventies. There could not have been any talks of cultural 
interchange so long as the baneful results of the dire famine of 1867 
raged through the province, when rice sold at 10 to 12 seers per 
rupee ^ and made 15,000 children helpless and destitute, in the city 
of Cuttack alone, and over which there had been a debate, deserving 
better pubheity, in the House of Commons on August 2, 1867. The 
great pioneer of modern Oriya literature was Radhanath Ray, whose 
Lekhavall was written in Bengali and under the influence of Michael 
Madhusudan. The mere fact that Bhudev Mukhopadhyaya, a mentor 
to Radhanath in matters literary and miscellaneous, took up the role 
of Mr. Drinkwater Bethune to the young poet and induced him to 


1 Indian Mirror, July 15, 1867. 
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write in Oriya shows the part played by Bengali literature in the 
make-up of Radhanath. The Oriya poet himself complained that 
the literature of his country had been too much under the shadow 
of the Bengah literature which was very much to be deplored. He 
complained that not to speak of the Bengah hterature, but even 
the Hindi hterature was marching ahead, while Oriya was in a 
static condition. The Bengah had been a help in bringing within 
the scope of the Oriya, a wealth of information, but at the sacrifice 
of his distinctiveness. 

OTSl susiOngi 0 Ml ?ig, qjii egaa iggasQ 

I ^ig 

g3iQ e^iQEis eos, ar eqlS^oi sp^asiAi^ieQ i ^ 

Speaking of modern times, it is a common experience to come 
across specimens of Oriya hterature composed under the influence 
of Bengah, and thus exhibiting traces of western influence in form 
and temper. 

It is, however, apparent that there has been less, far less, of 
western influence in Oriya than in Bengah. It has been neither so 
deep nor so extensive. And there are reasons for it. Among others 
it may be suggested that the centre of distribution of the influence 
has been Calcutta, the seat of the university, the seat of the pro- 
vincial government and the centre of commerce. Cultural confusion 
has been nowhere so great as in Bengal, as may be seen on reference 
to the Census figures for 1921, in Bengal 339 males per ten thousand 
of age 5 and up were hterate in Enghsh, while the number of Bihar 
and Orissa was only 78. The force applied at the centre becomes 
attenuated a great deal as it passes on to the periphery, and the 
physical inaccessibility of Orissa has also helped in preserving her 
literature, as it has her architecture, intact, her indigenous culture 
uncontaminated, and who knows if that is not one of the reasons 
why there is no artistic renaissance in Orissa as there is in Bengal 1 


^ Paper read at the Annual Meeting of the Utkal Sahitya Samaj by 
Eadhanath Eay. 




ANCIENT RHETORICAL COIIPOSITION IN ORISSA. 

Pandit Binayak Mi^ea. 

Among the ancient Indian vernaculars, Oriya possessed a 
unique position in the matter of rhetoric literary composition. 
Scholars are often inclined to say that the Oriya rhetoric style owes 
its origin to the great poet Upendrabhanja who flourished m the 
first part of the I8th century A.C. As regards the rhetoric com- 
position, it is admitted on all hands that Upendrabhanja surpasses 
Magha, the renowned author of the Sanslmt SUupalavadha. But 
the view held by the majority of the scholars that Upendrabhanja 
was the originator of the rhetoric style in Oriya composition, can 
hardly be unchallenged. In nature we observe that everything 
develops gradually and as such the Oriya literature may not be 
beheved to have escaped the law of nature. Li that case, it can 
be conjectured that the composition under discussion was earher 
than Upendrabhanja’s time. This assumption is corroborated by 
Pumatama-Candrodaya written by Brindavati Dasi who is undoubt- 
edly known to be earlier in date than Upendrabhanja. 

Brindavati Dasi was a poetess and her work is replete with the 
fchkhala Alaiikara. It is, therefore, evident that the rhetoric style 
was so popular in the ancient literary society of Orissa that 
Brindavati Dasi could not resist her temptation of following the 
style under discussion. Apparently she followed it in order to 
popularise her work and to acquire a poetic reputation. But 
the source of such style has not properly been investigated. Accord- 
ing to the view of some scholars, the rhetoric composition, found 
in the Sanskrit work SisupdhvadJia, exercised a great influence 
on the ancient Oriya literature. But none has taken note of the 
fact that long before the date of composition of the said Sanskrit 
work, the style in question was in vogue in the Sanskrit literary 
field of Orissa. In support of this, the ancient copperplate records 
discovered in Orissa may be taken into consideration. 

In the text of the Hindol plate of Subhakara {J.B. cfe O.B.8., 
Vol. XVI, p. 77), we find the Virodhabha?a aMkara, which conveys 
the double meaning, each opposite to the other.. (Nikhila jana 
promodfl vihasita kamalopyaimalcara^.) In the text quoted 
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here, the donor of the grant has been compared with the sun, in 
respect of causing the delight of every person to bloom and at the 
same time he is said to be unhke the sun havmg the glowing heat 
Similarly, the following stanza, occurring in the PwmsudMmdhi, 
discloses that the hero of the poem ^vas attached and at the same 
time averse to ‘ Varavarnnini 

Varavarnnini — ^lilare nohila lalasa 
Varavarnnini — ^lilare hoi ati va^a 

The word ‘ Varavarnnini ’ gives here two significances, lovely 
woman and turmeric paste, as the w^ord Tivrakara occurring in the 
test quoted above signifies the scorching heat of the sun as well 
as the oppressive tax. 

The Anuprasa Alankara or alliteration found in the text of the 
Dhenkanal plate of Tribhuvana Mahadevi bears comparison with 
that occurring in the LavaTiyavati of TJpendrabhanja. Again we 
find the Srinkhala Alankara in the text of the plate of Ranabhanja 
the remote ancestor of Upendrabhanja. I now quote below the 
lines from the text of Ranabhafija’s plate for illustration. 

Ghora sambhranta kinkara kritanta nitanta bhinnaih | 
Bhinnandhakasura mahagahanatapatra | 

These lines may be compared with the following lines of 
Upendrabhanja’s Lavanyavatl 

Dara chaya hara dhira pra^amsara [ 

Sara aya kara kara e samsara || 

The final word Sara of the 1st line of Upendrabhaftja’s writing, 
has become the initial word of the succeeding hne as second line of 
the Sanskrit text quoted above begms with the word Bhinna, which 
is the final word of the first line of the same verse, 

I have proved without the fear of contradiction in my article 
on the plate of Nittabhafija which is expected to be shortly published 
in the Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research Society that the plates 
referred to above belong to the 8th century A.C. 

The work Sahitya-darpam of the 13th century A.C. proves 
beyond doubt that Orissa was famous for the rhetoric Sanskrit 
composition. It is therefore not difficult to ascertain why the 
ancient Oriya poets resorted to a style of composition which is quite 
unknown to the ancient poets of all other Indian vernaculars. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

BiB 0 Siam Sotdae Das, 

?jgf<r ?f«iT t ^ mflsf id’ll It w 

w ’^ft IIr ^ ^ if 151 ^ It tnn I, f<n: 
It w anit w ^ I ft iffi 

wulf Ir w^limtltTOi^TOiKfiKn^T, 
MT U? ^ir 1 5Rt? I IIW ?flif ^ ^'llt llil I ^ TOT 

% in^-VITT It silllfff it I ^ I MT 1 5fTiT IffiT srilt f«?l fW5 
tii-inritd It llT It ifw tqra t’n "I?! I Ik w '3 itI !rltii ifiiii^ 

^ ItI TO ?!( IT ITIIMtoIItIi iRTOt 

^ in niK Itt #T It TO nlf I, #t iTifn^ to n It 
n fpiT fi TO It lit ifni 3? liT 'rfrorfiln it! It 
iitoito 1 1 TOt TO Tiiftn idi It iKira? m I liT toI TO^ 

nWiH TOltlTOtTOlItTOTtTOTOI tWlftK k VITltl 
Tnitn iW I #KTlf t TOrlt trorro TO Ifro # I Itt TO TOTO 
iTO mrlti mfroi It ingfi: to ft?fi n irl MUn uto tot 
fitlti nifroi IT ntro nrt I TO TO 1 1 ff ^iinitlfiTOir 
It TOI 5d idl I, W IT fin TOjn III li TO TO ITO S TOT Itt TO It 
TO Ito igro It TO TOiftn 1 1 TOK I TO ITU ^ito!, ito 
nTTOTif I ft Iftn idiT fit I Itt ti, iriro TO WT<IT IT TO ftriT 
I Wti Inf( I #111^ TO TO? MTTOlI IT fTOI I Ik It to! 
tftnflTI’ltlllTOTOTOTOfltTOtll WTTOfTnTITOII^ 
fmftfltlTltTOKtTOffriflt#? nftTO flit Ik TO toI TOT 
I nfi to! TOtl It ifii itI TO ^ I nftro TOtf to to itit i 

T;|f TOilTff I tfer fllT t ITOT TO MTO vilt TOT I TOftm irt IT 
mroiTOTflTT InriTtlTTOTOtnlfltTOTOlsftlTOltlT^I 
totot tort ITSI 1 1 

#TO? iTTOKi IT TO Itw ifntroi I frol fift IT IP frorn 
fiflii itI toI iroit t TOlt ^HT, tifrofTOT, to-toi-to toit 
TO-TOPft’lftTOfi[irT|inlflttTOTOTtTOTOT?[lTOll TO 
ifntro I ffft ftro I it uto tin in TOrnlf t ft tnr ir^n 

ftiiT I Ik fl nV TITO fi’fi I TOl W I iitott 1TO I PI i TOIT 
TOTITTOTlfiKTTOPmil 
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Tuftsi WTf%3I ft- jrfOT ^ ’Sim W WTfTT % ft ftWT 

■^?r % ^r^<ij, "^fV^ flTsr^f I fR ?ft 'a^ ^rrft-sr iftv ft 

wrft ft 'a<raaJ 1 1 Tl ftf f «m if VR ^ afT tinsr 

^ ft'ifl ft fR f^^RT fmt fsR% if ^ fw wtv ft 
% I 

l^ft-WRT fR % SET^-fWTJT TR TOfJ f? WR?[ ^ I fR ^ 

TRt 1 1 ti- «r? f^mrar ^ aatR ff «IT I ItR ff faftti I fti f 

fnrrff ^ aR^r I, fawif ^wrft atrsm^ % fair^ ^Rfif 

RRa^T^ afR fttRTT? ft ft % I 


UtaiaiRiR 


\)i0O 

fae 

aftiRTR 

IHoo 

^'Qbo 

ft= 


^'Qoo 

^CTob 

fao 




^0 


f^ft-^Tf%R ail aR f aSRT T^asT ftt WR ^ TRi sfff 
fii^r I raif aft fit f srff Iff sr ^hrh it ^aiqi ^rfftsw f<a VRat 
fc ff^r fiarr f R kr®ir t fi^ ^ fift 'awf irat ft % 

ffft-^rflR atT «RT fiaiT I fiff a«il Mt rtJR ^Ttr 

^ f(ft fit if fft, '3*1% antaif ff «rit ff atiiitf asr ’sr^tm f f 
?RR fRr tfv fiair; fsref % 'a*ft fR i^ft % Rrf|n if 
OTai;! aanawT 'aiait ff ft arr a*ir f q ftarfiR ¥^t ftan i ft far qwr -qR aqi 
aqiT I 'sa% ^ait -qiqfai ft aiftarare qrfqaiT fqq c<to ft faia aiflai arar 
xRRiR ft %ft fift I ftiaft HRT ft ff ft qir ri^ aitr aaii 

1 1 Taft qiftaiT if TOfT i -STR tit ’aar% ^ ft faiqit | aft qR <jqi 
afi ft sff % Rt R^qi qRri qw qftawa % rr Hft if qgw ftt 1 1 Rqfan 
qiT ft f fjR sr??iT qt qiR I aR ftarntfii aift ft aiftm aii 1 1 i^an aiRi 
tiit« % ww 1 1 Rata aa are I ^ am t aia (CHo t faR tn^o 
aw, faiwt n,o 0 aaf Rafat at^ ft anar tft; at » % a«?t fawR 
aa are f^aia ^ an aann I f% arflR if Raan air rr« am t ara 
^ito— 1^00 !R aat Raw WRt ftarr i aia fttiwrar ft tft gaw ‘faft aiar 
tR aifam’ ft araiftaaiftft af^an (am u rr s) if Rtftaat aRt 
wa %rI I “ aaafta if fawr 1 1% ara br aaR ati ft faammT aa '3a% 
ara aR HRT Rf% trt arsa aft taar i aa taat amff aft ft am 
1 1 ^a afaff aft % wawr p aW % aaa if ft fuarar % Rftm rt 
aaTRjrarli aRa-tsfn *f ffRr I T r p ft aifaa ff Rat f*cR ft awm, 
aiaa tit fataRr ata Rtrt i aa faaRT ftt aiftft arat ft ft 
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^ ^ ^ ^ ^TT *«rPWT^T ^ % 

^ sri^mr^ t htw 

% fNr ^ ^ 4f^ni^ HPTT ^ Jrt ^ 

ft WT^T *! T^ ?rt: I ^ HT^T ^WT^T W^fl 5t ^ ^Tfl^ 

f%ft ^ I SR WT^TO ’^nrff ^ rT^ ^TETT STTKT % rT^ ?i>T 

^RT f n: ^ir^r st^t ^rrr % r' t 

gfr fiW W TRT % ^ ^ Hm f T< 517^^-^ 

ft twrm § rTT<q^ f ^fSrfcr f??t 1%ft ht^t t sn^ fr ^snn i 

ft VT^T x;ft '^’^St flK "^t^ % x^ fllf^ffil^ ^ f^T 
f\jn I x^ ^RT ^ ?if^ ^ ff f^ft ^ 5R ^JT w ^ TjT 

^ ^'ao % wm xr^ 2 et^ ^ ^ ^fur 

^ 5 fM?r SIR TOTTT % I ^T % i % 3 n: # 

’^TT^ ‘^frsT’ ^ ?:w ‘f^ft ft sff’ ^T I I ^ ^giTTST ^ ff ^ 

f^ft SIT srfs TEIT sf ft SR % I 'STf ’ ft ^ SRifT ft 

SJpTSS ft Tft 5^ ST 5^ SSW STT SiTf3[ srfs STST SfTST ftt SR5R 

SR S ftfV, ^Sf STT^^Sf ffft f T^ ^Sft ft ^Scqfs SISSS 

f ft Vt % I Sff fRi STS <sft St ft^ fsST ilff ft I S^ HSf f ^fS’C 
^STStmt f ^sfSST SSt SWTS, SST^, ss:, fgs sift, SISI^H ^ RTf^ Si^st 

Slf^ % STS fSTS STT^ % f^Tsft SilS STT SSi ft Sl^ Sift sfT fs^m | 

x^ -^ussiT s ^s% sif%^ fr STS^ ssT ff ft ^ srrf^ sttst stt srfs ftsTTS 

snc% sfrrsif<d«K ssr srr fs?ss srst srt sst sss % f sits fW 

ft Msi-sft[ S^ ft ftfST H I X^ STSt ft ( wtff srflqs f 

sifsftsJ fstsnr fsT sss sff sits sfsr) vt^^ f^gft s sis% 
Sit SilW f STS ffs % i^' t SITff SiTSr f SR^ % I TS^ t f 
%SSf ft fts STSt ft SITSf s^sr ’Sfsl^ Si^f SS ff^STRT ^T^ST f 
ff ^ STSTS t SITff STTST ^ sff STS SmS ftf % % I 

TS^ t SST St SSsftST STT Sl^TT % sft ^ p o o SSS STT STST SST ^ I 
STSTS ?R ^'5)» = SSS STT % RST fst SIS SSTpIR ft ^SiT I I ^S^T SS 'SSft’ 
% fw% fsSS ^ f^-S^ff STT SPSST % ff SSr SS SST| ^^«'0 ^ SST I ST ST 
Sre SSTfsS ft SST % ff TS fS STT i^ts-STT^ SSS ^ % I ST SS SRS 

Sit stm tsst ft % ff ffftsrfrsT srt ^Tff srrsr sss ^ f 

WTf f ff ^ sift SSi ftt sfsrrftsi SSTS STS sff «S|T %, STS ft fiW WS 
'fssr^ % ^ sft fSSTST fsSRTST % fs TSST TTTS fsWS ft RT^sff SST^ 
f SITTS ^ WT ftST I ST snsr RST-Sfss f S^STSTSt % TTSiSff f TTTS 

Sir ST I TS sss % fST sftrt^ ^ sss ssr gssrsTff % srrsrss fsTsr fr% 

C% 1 STf ft t ^T-STT SfT% TSS ^ ft ftr »TT^ t, ST ftS t TSf 
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Jf i[W5f-?r4 ^ ^ tit 

% wsra % ^r«i ^ srn sm-i ^oo 

Tra f^fl" ^ w*rT 3i?iT 1 1 gn 8 ^ ft 

f«wft t— nt Stfr ^ ^ if, Tfsix *f I St^r 

qiTar SRI ^ ^ ^ft WrfT ?RT ft »t I ^19 

5WT^ ft K^sriff % ^f%a 5T ^K ^rwq-^gfir ^ % qiK^ 'airft hpii 
f '?«w f» f ^ ft JRT I fit qf%F f If ft q«fr fw fijw srqi 1 1 
fiafij f ^ SW w ^»iK f ^q f >9^m srff ft ’qqr^ i 
qqq qitff ti '^gq f qq f fq ffq^ % ^OVn: qc V ! ’ f l' < I Ml l ft 1 1 
^qft fit f qqq if ft fqqrff if q?T qqf q % i fit ft q;! qiqifqq! 
^ H qfqiq qiqt I' f K fit qqft qqqi aiift qq^rqit ?qqii qf^rq 
^ifqnftvfqqq^ It"' f ^ ^’Btqt^ I ?:q fq f qf qrq qq ft 
qq qjqqi qrqsfi qfffT q ff qq f q ff q "fq t r? qqq qf qiq q qq gqi^r 
qff q, qqq ^qf f’f f^t fifq'r q i 

qqqgq f ftflftqi qiqr sqmrqiq if sfkisutft ft qqi qqifisrff q qfq 
q I qq qq^ utf ft ^ 1 1 tqf qq ftwiqiq qqnq 1 1 snqq 
wiq 1 fq i ^ qqirq ft qqrfq qqi qpif qqnq qq qw fqqr q, $q ftqt 
qqnq % fq ft gfqqir qq qqiK q— “ qfiift ^ qq fqrl^t qfkisniTqt % 
^ fqft qiqT qqt qw qftq qqirq qf^ ii qq fqqfe ff qt r qq 
qftr if qfirq qqpq fqqiq wq q f^ft qqrftr % qqqiq jftiqr qq 
qqiq q— 

“qfii ft fqqjq qj^ q^ i w vqg i q'qq itin'a qr qf qfqtqq 
qif HTqqqqiqtt ®qiqf tqfq II ^ « qf tfqttr ft qqqgq qf qrqiqmnft ft 
ft ft ?"« ft qqq fqqft fqsiq qi§ fqfqq qrrq q5qqqm q»qqqrq qqift 
qqr qftqiqi fw qiq ft fqqiqft ft fq^ft qiq ft qwq i ^ift flq^ 
qqirqq^ W qqg f 

4= q qqq ft jf^qqi f qiq^ft ftf %qi ft wq fK qq ftqr fqqr I— 
qqm qq qqfq qqq qrmq qrqqft i 
ftft qrft qiTwqq qiqq qifqq t qqft ii 
q^ fqfq fw jt^q qq qtqiT qrftqft I 
qq qq fqqqK fq ff ftq ant i 
qq are qq ^ qiqq ajq f^qr qf ?qq i 
qi^ ai?iq gqrq q^ fqfq thrq fqqft qiqq n 
J[q qiiiqq qq ftq f q qfaqq atq fq^ | 

fqqfttgfqqqqftfinrftR ftr^ II 
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^ gst m i 

srIt ■Riwftsr ^«iii 

tUT =S'T fV«T 5E^ I 

jiT ftsf i%ft KTsIt 'sf^»T ii 

a?r SRW ■^at 1 

^ ^f?!jir 5 ^ a ^fr '^itf aiV n” 

'Rt ^ th; aitar % i laaf ^ f%afr I ^ ga ^ 

afaat aff ta S farta^ ^ # Ta % an? a f^ar, at ^ t# t 
aa aa #nc aa arfaat a 's^ ai^ art ^ar i t ^ fa^t 
at ^t 'aaaiT ^ aff aaar ar I faafla (fa^) % tmi ^afit fl 
airf r a aaja art ta faat «a aff air faaiTatt ta tr^r ^ ^ art^ aa atfta 
fatar aai i taatT aitta aft I fa aa ai^ air afttiartrft aa afaff % aia 
S af at fta-fwa fr aar ar #it aal wa ftat at f i aaitrar aiatfaa 
ft aim t ta aff air aaa farar aai f rt tiat ft alta aa tfar aar i 
vitfaa ara f fl aaitrai faaaa ( ^ftf ) ft aft at aa i aaf aiatfaa 
^laaaj aaittar awra^ f sa f i taai arar aaa Sf, trsa-aTfa 
aaa f fit ^ktaa aaa i fa^ aantritT aiatftia 

air 5iai ^a^<i;, tr^-arfir aa^ ?'an fit ^aittaaj aa^ ^'o^'s f «aiT i ta 
ara air aara f ff ^at aartiarr ^atfaa f aaf afttwiat 
ft af^ ft -^ft ft I amta af< tiat aii aai^a aaf aaai ffft aartiar 
aatfta f aaa f w ftar at aa aaf ft aiatfea ft aa^ f, ^ 
aff I aaraftarana afsa ftftfait fttraa ftarr aaa ‘ tiar^Tar art 
tfaara’ ta asm aatf^ f f I— “aa ftt fi^ % aifaftai 
ftfirg, aarf , aat a^ ^ ani^ atar^f ft ^ aaraa ait^aiaiT, aiift, 
^a fit fafiff ar amaiar ar i” ta atartt a aa ta ^aa at afa% 
a fa aa ata aaa ^ ^ tit \ iM f fta * aWr i atft-aiaftaaiftft 
aar % gaian^a 3 aaij; ft %ft ®t aa afa afttiartiat ft a i 
aaaa aaft ta aai at afaar a^r I ftr aa aaaw-ara aaa 
fit % fta *1 sair ftar i 

aa aaf at ft ftiaia i taan are aar ara a*a af^ a i ftaft 
aff f “ tfa faff w jf^’’ ffar I f^a aa ara faaaiar a ff aaft fr 
af^ a ta aaara ar aaq fafa ai^ ft fift i at aaar aia aat aff 1 1 
afa aa aaw a aaa ar^ ( 0. ’>*f ft 5 *f ( O ar artja aa, aaff 9 
afa ( » ) frt aita a arett ar ar| ( i ) ftiaait aar arai ftar I, ara f at 
aa^ aaar f i fa f ara fafa ftSti at aa aia 
20 
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^ ftwr I t xi)i \ f%^T srr^ tTf 

f w ^gf^rT i ^iwt i 

^^1% m f ^ ’fr, fft ^ I H ^ ^ TW 5Tt 

5T^r f^?TT ir^rr ^€t fa? w\k % i 

^^rr^T 5rlf I w<t ^ ■iix; 

Hpsii €t ?Fr srrft*T ^q 

m I 

^ x:Tm5grq ^ =qnc^t ^ f^% qfir^Tf^qr qri^ €t 

^■t 5I ^ ’it I ftqirq^ ^rsr-a^qjT^^ it it ^q? ^it ^ wT?t 

% I '^q^f ^q? ^Tq ^rgr^n=r ftqrrqK ^ Tr^tff ft t^irr ” qri 

q^if qr^ t %— 

‘After the above stanza and other 5 stanzas in honour of 
Ganpati, Maliaraj Sirdar Singlia and the five gods, the work I'^roper 
begins with a chapter on the Suryavaihsa rc pidhiya. Starting from 
Narayana, in the genealogical series, Rama Oandra is the Odth and 
Je Canda the 254th. The life and exploits of Je Cauda of Kanoja 
are described at great length, partly in verses and partly in rhymed 
prose (vaoanika) in Hindi, and the authority of two works is quoted, 
which are stated to have been ooraposod during Je Oanda’s hfc-time, 
namely the Je Mayanka Jasa Candrikii by Kavi Madukara, and the 
Je Canda Prakasa by Bhat(t)a Kedara. The date of the birth of 
Seho is given in Sam vat 1175.’ 

I fqj gft<q q % f^^nr ^ qq? it srff fi[qrT 

1 1 wqqr % fq? ^qq; qrr sfr fif qiiiq- qg qTq i fq’qi I 

g fw qq rfi ’^qiq ggqjq irq %qiq % ffg 1 gfq fgqi^^qqr gqi 
^ sTigr fft ^ ggg it qnqr-grqx i qrr "ff srigr irq ^g% 
qq w i^ftqrqrqT^ qiT fq^’gg gigr fq^rg it qfe g qrq gqrt 1 qg 
^ qg ig i m qfqi % ■g^qi fq^g, qq gqigigr g qrg 1 ^ 

% gig fegqrr ig ^iqq fqsgi I qg gig it giggiqigr ^ 
gfgqtf^ qjqg % qgtg t fi fgft-gifVrg ^ qjrfq gr rrzg ^ngg % 
qpff t ^qg\ft' grgfl gnr gi gqtfl % efr gg qw^gig t fr 
fg^ ggit % 1 qgf%q qisTjerig i giitg it qri qrm ^qf 
^q%g ftfg qq itg it ^rqg qrqg i* giqagqigr 1 1 It ^ qg 

qirg i s^igit gggt it gfqqi gmifT ^g gjgft % g^-gq giggr ggr-ggr 
^ isrr^ it gtSt 1 
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srm'it ^ ^T3i % ^JT Sf fwi t— 

“ f^3i»r S»T % ^TKT I 
qiqf ^ikt ii 

B'erqra <5piq1^ ^rSt i 

amst^t ftT>rT 1| 

tTSffqtc ire^ i 

I'^iK qraWt aft^l 

qr^^rr^fir f^^TiJj^ ii 

fflTqft ^r I 

’9rqi wfit qq: qf^T n” 

w ftrrr % fqi stt^it ^ ^ HT?^rt?fl-, greirq^, ^rgiTT^it' 

tr^ q^rrqfr *rm ft ttH-qt^rTsfirr ff i ?:sm t JjjrrstSt ft 

ffer qfir Ii 3«wi^ if qfuR ft f t'c Tr^rgft ft 

’aftw fiK srif *rtirft5Riftft f qfflR 1 1 arraft % 

ftf ft T*r ^’’T ft q^ircT tft, wlff f^raft f k q7?;iaft 

STR ft s^f ^rnr ft "^ft 1 1 sRnr ft ^qritft f 

*f STR ft IflaRtft ft ^^if%f^fr 3fti q^ftr % i 

afT Trnqf f ft? ^ift aiMt wt f ff ft ^rfftu % ijitr ^ji 

f aiiTH «qr f R f^f i q?r qwff ft Ii artar I ir ^ft 

aiftff I «^sTft % fa at ajaft wrar f fta ^ait fff f wnsn tK aftntr f 
ail mT ajiarr fv a^wTWT % f%a ^iffarr fta^ ^ ft ^aii 

fra aTar ft aafit fiK f t’af fff af ffararaar a> f afw^ 

faRi 1 1 f a5[Ta % an fw fat ^a naf fnf % 'snli f aai 

araai I fat fa>a aartc w[a:wta ftarnff fa^rff a?r ??f atfMt aa: swra afi 
I fr’c It 'aat aiflw: af^aa*r 1 1 a*i; Ta atft ft rtI^ ft nafi 
fta ft aiffff f sr ilt«t t ^r si%gTr ^aftia aff flRr arr ^anrr i 
afktarcTft nan ntft aifaft % fan t f ¥ ain a^t an tan nlm 
aft an ff ajra fWf ajr sna a:a fra: anatfan ^at ana ^ ffft-mlacEi 
f nan t asn arfa Itk fw saaa ft astaanaRr % i ara nar at ana 
taraftin nan taftn fa t ftatatt nff farar ananr na nai tn 
naft ^ aif 35 f afn ft tni fra: nantn nff anc aft i 

at at t far anft-nnr^atTl^ft tar an aaf t taj%fan flift 
gtrff ft ftat art ann art tft t tit ta aaa % ntli art: faatt aanfan ft 
tt 1 1 tat ft alt nff far ft ft ana am nar nraiT I at atn 
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1 1 ^ srt ^ ^ 3ft ira trfTT w I 3rq3T 

3T<ft I ^5f «tst % qiT»T ?I\T 'SWIK 

flTWSff TO 3T I TO TO WT 3IT?t *f TOT I TOT »rar TO ff 
% ^VTOT TOTTOT I I ■^5Sf iTT’^f TOT fTOTO’C TTSf ^ HI^ Sf TO 'SNt^ 

f? lit STT^T Sf^ fTOT tot 1 1 t ft Tsm srff 

TOT ^TOT 1 TO ^tf li ftsT ftro 3j;T f— 3igs9snsi, fTO’ir 'ixT: TOITO I 
3ITO^TSt % TO^f Sf TO TO^T I fis TO ’PT^t^I?! ftfiT f TO^ TOT WITOT^ S 
fpTT ^Tff5 I TO’^ ^nflSlit gft TO *f ftSTT TO flf WTTOT 

ft VTTiff ft 3ITO 3iT TOIT 3IT I TT^3« TT^T f TT TOf TOW Jtlff S 
!IW3i TOlfsftlTT f^ft grot ft 3TO ftTO '3TOT ^«TTT fTOT STOT 

^rfTO f IT T« ftTOa f fiT^?tW’iI Wm TOfl^sflsr ^ 3sr TO f33Tft SITT >9^1*1 
TOT TOITO flTO ^5t3iT TOITO fWI WifTO I TO Wif *1 ^TOI TO '^fv3i 
ftJTT, TO 3iTf ft TO’flT ft TOW9 TO TO TO m; ^ttftJT ft TOWT^JH, 

^wiftJi sift I TTO ft TOiff fro gw% 3)3 SI 3 I sfg ^ i^ft % ftrr 3 to 

ft WTO' 3e ftft SIT Tft I I TO 3r>r%wtWTT3f-fW3tTOf WTfflff 
ft ^WT, fw wfvwiftff ft wHTTOisnn f tt tow wbwt wsrft ^tifjr tot 

TWl % TOlff WT tor % I TW TOiSI fwpfl wr TOW: sriTj ^Tiit f%t 
fro ft ft siff, tTOTT ft ft WTTT I I WWrl ft =?wff iWTI gwf ftWT WT 
TO surf TO TOT ft TOift f I 3)3 TO 3WTT wg9>)isr TOT f TW3[ WT WTW ft 
3113 TO3T TO f TO 513 TOWT 3fT3 ft 5IT3 33 3311313 ft ftT 303 
^ 'jfro ftWT I TO 3fT3 TO3 33W 3iT f ff ftfTTOW 3it3WT3 fft TOTT 
ft Tf WT 33rSt f I ^ TOW ®( TO WTT3 3333 3iT 3113 TO fiT 3)Tli2 
3iT3T WT^ flT TOft 3TOT fTOtt TO TO WTW ft 3I3f 3T3J Sf ^ 
% M 3fT3 3iT3T WTfTO I 31% flfTSlTOr 3n33iT3 ff ft-3T^ ft TO 33T 
3IT 3l eft Wt 3t33-3IW3 3IT 33 313 ft 3TT3 I 

3(3 f 3IT3 wtff 3tT 3JT3 ff ft-WIWT 3 333 ft ft TOT 3t3T TO 1%WI3T 
31TOT i 1 

ffft ft 333t3T3 ft3 f— WWft, 35I3t3r f tT wftftft I 3)3ft 
ftT 35mi3T ft TOlfw % f%33 *t ffft 3ft 3^3 3ff I I TO 333 *1 WtTlft^ 
ft 3333 3 I 3T wftftft ii 333 3 3f T ITf 3f | | 3tfiT f%333 % 3;$ 3M*t 
ffft % f 333 313T % I wMt tfft ft m WT3T 3313131 1 WT ftTfft 3TTO 
33 3t3T TOWW 9 firoft I I T^ft 3ft Wtft f3f33T TO I ff 33 Wt3!TT- 
3¥WT 3t3T I, TO Wftftft 3IT3iTT-3S3T I I WTWtT-SWWT 3T3T ft3fTT-3TOrT 
f 3i333 If Wr 33i3t 3, 33 f33TTft3 ff33 I I 33 ftw | If 35f3T3T fK 
wftftft ftff f 3TOr t WTWTWroft 3fl3 33t3 f ttT ftsfl f to! 3tT 
fsrwrft 3333 «Jll3T3f S %’ fTO% 33T f | TO 33TSI3T % 313TT TO Wf 
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^f%rr ft ft ft ft, TC ftff W 
^T^tTinTi? lir ’?!' srif 1 1 % asjwi^ 

f '3<<ig fK sitr W ^NnilT fW? ^TSfT^ f ^W^II % I '3^^ 
ft ‘siwm fright’ ^^^t % ^t— ” T'lft’ Ttw 

5TRHT % 'st St?1*r ISIHT^ t I WaiHITT 5IT9 

3j^R I ^ft 5i^»r srff ff '^k % 

witr sTt ft Twtt- ^»ix: ^ra ^ % sgt^i siff t nai 3!r wiarTK 

^fTif 1 1” ^*r *i m I tf 'Stqf^ siswm f 

srff ffg f «!: 1 1 ’aftftIV ^ t 3 ^T#t 1 1 it 

^ff i|i ^STT f 'TfTt It '31^ ^i fiRPT^ ^tK 
3«ir ^l»rm ^ i 1 1 ^fcrw *re f^t f(fT 

^ftftft fT 1 1 IT^ ^ftft^ % atTTO 3ir ^ I I -ST, 

^isfn ft xrft I f% 'at 'liKfl’ srtsRCnt art 

W3IVI ft #1^ ^r«t ft 5iff ffiii fnw ft ^t?t % fsff ^rr 

ms® ft I ^is5r5fTT®r5if|-|, g<Tfr3t%m?'frasrfffti 

«nr wisRr f% sisiht^i f t^sft I ®mHtff® 1 1 ®f}- 

ftft f ft st 1 1 ma: ftsisn wtait^ ft 'at sftfpit ft *iff 
ft 3sft fttmft '3arff 5f5rwr'?T t wiftir ft i 

fWrsrr mtmtf % ?s s^sr f arrmn ^ w ^ ®ft ft® ^ 
»rff S®! I ft tTAATA A5|i§Ar fAA ^t^’^ ^ ^filfTA *f I— 
‘Urdu by origin is a dialect of western Hindi spoken for 
centuries in the neighbourhood of Delhi and Meerut and is directly 
descended from Saiirseni Prakrit. This living language has formed 
the basis of Urdu, the name being given at a later period.’ ®Tir 
f t 3 a: I ‘ Modern high Hinch was developed from Urdu by 

the ejection of Persian words and substitution of those of Sanskrit 

origin Hindi and Urdu are of the same parentage and in 

their nature they are not different from one another.” aaI ft 

mn % ftr mw ftjffA f ft ?:w aa ft ata: 1 1 t Anift 

fwiftfAi AA it ftiftf Sf flral I— 'This Hindi (i.e. Sanskritised 
or at least non-Persianised form of Hindustani ), therefore, or as it is 
sometime called High Hindi, is the prose literary language of those 
Hindus who do not employ Urdu. It is of modern origin, having 
been introduced under English influences at the commencement 
of the last century. Lallulal under the inspiration of Dr. Gilchrist 
changed all this by writing the well-known Prem-Sagar, a work which 
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was, so far as the prose portion went, practically written in Urdu 
with Indo-xA^ryaii words substituted wherever a writer in that form of 
speech would use Persian ones.’ 

jtI: 1 1 I fis 

^ '3<qf^ ^naw siswT'tr t 1 1 aswi’ii ^la 

ina^ t I, ^ 

t *1^ ff I fis ’afN'ift it ssiwar i % i 

’altfift ft fa^nc-ftwr gstamr f ft: wft ^ fait st % i 

iT^: wft air ai!?i fw TOT5 m ^ 'tm 1 1 ft 'niatiKaswr 

^sirft % ft awta % aiKH f l ^ amstt fan ftai ff 

^ftfrft ft asiHRT fmr 'if^ft fstift f ffm t «t % i <if f n I 

^Rin Tfsirft nrr ft t’SF % • ^®iTft ft % fnqn f 
^Ht n^s ftt aff «nir 1 1 nf n f ^ | 

fis xfaiift ft sisrft ninft wnr % i smfr nff nr nnift 

wm nf r f i nfie nn am *r fan ft nft ft amni qtar 

^ n[ftftft ft ^Kiff Wft % % I fnnn ^ft men f ^fn S t 

tn: ?:nli fan f nin ti’c ft 'ninranjftr 1 1 

nn, f«reft ft< ff ntiTK: ftn ffnr I, nn I f% 'g^ft nniff 

nsiKm t «t 1 1 f fiw nsi «rff 1 1 ’aftftft wt nnft ft 

5’CTft I f^nft tn: mnft i ff, =!i? ain mnw I ff nrfWtft 
*f nrfnsj-^nnr n^n ftw ^ 1 1 nrff si ft wnr fan asinm ft 

aft ^ I ninft f ngrnr'ir ft asn nrffm k'^f anF i w n^niF 
SRF ft sFff w ^F na mit ’irrtft f fn «? f sf^ft: 
% r®a ni^Fft*r traFnnr ft fK f ^gta fr xv vi i nin nan f nFfnia ^ 

nftatft ntF afta nan f* fa^r 1 1 naan nn nFS I ff ft 
niaff tfin amr a an nftfFft f, a^aiai aft i mftatft f aFFainn 
arF n^nran aFsrr I fr’c nia an fata na a aFa nft I, nntfa arr^fan 
aaff fi aFFxft aftat % aaFt?^ ft fin f® ’^ft % i na astf at 
am an ft aanr I ff a^ arfVaan fa^ft fian arnftn a nn ara i ft 
fta an an% % If a^f f ninlt anft f fi faaman a^asiar asft 
f aata t at^aa fnft ar nfar mi ffar aar t aaa ana f na naar 
ft anar nint I ftr t aa f nf n f rn ^nifaa aar aiarffaifta a^ ft 
anf aai anf far anf 1 1 aaf aa ar argin faaffw f aminma f 
fia ft^a atarar f aaaran ft naai ai’s % i aff ar att nai 
an anfaia faar ar aaar ainat at ^laan awf f a*a nain 

an nt at na na aaa an fa man ft nff t famn an aaf, an aai 
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^ *rff 1 1 ^TJi^ ^r, an ^swr^ ^ 

%^r %, % I ^ ’^r iwsrr ft % ftr ^ ^ 

§ «t tiK: ^ngfs ii W ft stff 

% 1 f *r?t ff f^ft JRj % tr^: ’s^tk % ^ ^ % 

^ft t, ’ic 'I '^5t % (Ti# srmf^ f , 

^rat^- tiK irfra frar 'fff 'afsiin ft 1 1 

^1, ^frftft ft SRI ftsiq % fsfg T??; qiT HTT^r ^T^f^tT 

fNI gif^? tl^ TftRTT^ ft SITilf f '3^ ^I^IS 

t^ftvfreT t ffsf ^tr fm, iTx: ^ ^^snsf 

fit ft ^I^IS^irTT I, SRT^SR ft '3Klff 1 1 ^ 

ffsf t f^sn I, ST^ ^ft fit ffvtftiTt «rff 

I I ft Vd fK SSTW t*fT '^Tpf ? I 

ft^^r f?<ni fm'3 ^ft sR^f ft ^siift 

311 1 1 l3T3iri1 f ft^r wiff f f3ii^ f^itn I— ( K ) wJt f t 

fpi fiR?n^ Rift Jit t f 5*1 RTra ft rT 3iKRTT 

fit 31^-3^ f »t ^ft HR ft f3ift 33rK i H^THT HT 3fl?IT I, If ffZT fHT, 
HR fsrr, siw '33HT iiairff i ir f ft ft fpi duHiff ^1 ^-npi fifRR 
JTR! ^HT, fHI, RIHr, 3'r^HT, HfHI, 'SasTI, Wl, RRHT, RIHT, fH3i^r, RRHT 

RI^ f I f^RKfhl ftHH Rff I fti 35n ffHlf fH^'i^ft fjRHt W 

Hr 'HH3I3 ft 5Kff H 3fRf 3tft ftft I WT t ff ft flRI ^ ft ft H<t^ 

’?sr t 3?Rft f , It ^r tR f IK ft®r fni f i ( t fft 
f RHHH t fp ff HR ft Ht I fsiHH flHf RHH RUt RH ft KRT ftift 
H ff ft fit t HIKft Kf ft I I THft fnf «RIT I ff ftSHI Hillft 

HIH-HHIH RHHir f PWTKt HT Hlf^HII^t f K^ft I f TK HIH-HgW % ft ^ 
KTlf 1 1 Hft fjRHR MhhTK H?rf3f fHRlff 311 3fIH HIKft I I 5H 
HHTrK ft fjRHre, HHIHI, ^HtHt, ^iRr, tHt, HRI, SRKHT, KfHT, RTHT, RIRRI 

Rtfi? 1 1 (0 f fHRlff ft I fsRRT RR^T f R WHTR3I 

RW Hift fit fH&HUHNHt ftHI % tlK ^HKT SRKHT, ^T, f HT, ftHT, HITHT, 
HTKSfT fttfl 1 1 IRf t RfVsRtR HHtH f KHl’ 311 ft fYftl 1 1 

WH3i 3^Rr RHt 33! RHI t f t^Rlft 3il RIR 3tKf «3 
f%Rf f— ‘The sentcjloo in any of the moclorn Indian languages 
is no longer bound by the abstractoduoss ol nominal constructions ; 
it becomes more vivid and concrete. In this rospoet the Hindi 
language is specially interesting, as it differs from aU the other Indo- 
Aryan tongues in the originality of its verbal groups. The attention 
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of a linguist is mvolantarily attracted by the compound verbs, 
the most original trait of Hindi morphology, syntax and semantics. 
The compound verbs, being the latest stage in the development 
of the Indo-Aryan verb, strike us not only as a historical fact , they 
are even more interesting when considered from a psychological and 
a general theoretical point of view.’ 

^ srif f ik wmr-fra'at ini 

^sTTif ft *rlf arar % 1 rr^ srff 

% ft! i;sr ftprrff i( wr siqr fwr % 

ftrg ftr? ftfi^H ft t % i ftzr firr wk fsii fti^rift 

fr ftfti? I tift' ‘t»rr’ § ssfit stmi’c ^ift^r ftTrr % %k ‘f jn' t ira! 

Jin'iK q'R i Tn:g 'sasiT, #tk Ibsit S '^bstt, 

^*rr f I ssit ftt^iTfl f si ^«ii ^ih? ft snsi qf nr % n qm ft i qf, 
qm! f arrqrs: ft nft 'awt ft% ft fre qrqs?! ’srisr ftft k, q^ qif 
*f ft^qtiT ft qftft ?«ift ^'qft frft I ff fw fsnjq qff fr smi i nKm 
qq fti qq ftqq ft qqi % ftiq qq; ftqiql qrr ann sustt ^ifqq i 

qiq^ qq qrqq S qf q ^q q ^iq ftsit qrr vriq fqft qifqtq frq; qrqr 
q qqqfg;f qff q^ ft^iqr % ftinf fqqq st qigqviq fiK ftqqq 
ft qirqqtqnr % i qft qiqrft^ ftqiq qq qff qi; ftqrK qrcq ft ftq qqfqqi 
ft frq qsq-ftqqq qt qf qt ffftwqr f rs: qiftjq qr q«q fq qqqrq 
ft qqqr i gf qnqr % ftr ftftqqqr qinq^q qrr fqft ftqtn qq qft ft nqi 
ft ft qaqr qft fr^iqt qrq t fnr Itt’c qq qq qftfqq ftqqq qt qqt qqq 
qr qi^ qtsn i 



THE MAHABHARATA IN HINDI TRANSLATIONS. 

[A resume ) 

Gauej Shunkab., M.A., 

Lecturer, Government College, Lahore. 

I. The poi)ularitv of the Eijic The Mahabharata used pro- 
fusely as a source-book for various Hindi compositions 

2 The printed translations of the Epic Important woiks 
being those of Sabal Hingh Chauhan and Gopi Nath 

3 The first translators ui Hinch ot this great Epic in the middle 
ages, VIZ. 1700-1800 Vil-crama 

4. Hintli translations of the Epic in manuscripts not yet 
printed and scattered over Northern India. Important works being 
those of Naval Kingh, Lakhan Sena, Kiilpati, Mansaram Pandeya, 
and Lala Kavi. Discussion with regard to the merit of their 
translations. 

5. The ‘ Central ' and ‘ Northern ’ recensions of the translations 
in Hindi. This division is based on the extant manuscripts and 
printed editions of the Epic. 

0. The Vir Viiiotl of Padma Bingh — translation of ‘ Karna 
parva ’ Its peculiarities. 

7. The two manuscripts hitlierto unpublished which wore 
secured by mo arc: — ‘The Vir Vilas’ and ‘The Niti Viiioda’, 
Description of the manuscripts. 

8. ‘ The Vir Vilas ’ Translation of Droiia parva. Author 
Datta Kavi, Iiis age, poetic talents, style and language. Comparison 
of his poem with the yanskrit original. 

9. Peouharities of his translation ■ how far does he follow the 
original ? Its merits and demerits. 

10. The Niti Vmoda by Trilochan — translation of Banti parva 
Comparison with Datta, Trilochan being the grandson of Datta. 

II. Modern Hindi Translations in Prose. Their value and 
importance. 
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The beginnings of Urdu as a literary language are wrapped, 
like most beginnings, in mist and obscurity Legends grow and 
popular imagination adds to them decade by decade. Tradition 
assigns its rise to the time of Timur’s invasion (1398), but some claim 
a still higher antiijuity for it, maintaining that Mas’ud, son of Sa’d, 
wrote R&hhta in Urdu m the first half of the Xlth century and that 
in the X tilth century Amir Khusrau composed poems in that 
language. But putting these extravagant claims aside, it is clear 
that during the early centuries of Muslim rule, Muslims did use the 
language and metrical forms of this country in their compositions 
And thus Persian was gradually interwoven in the popular speech. 
In the writings of Chand and Kabir, which admittedly are in Hindi, 
Persian words constantly occur And this process of adoption and 
incorporation continues uninterrupted, and, indeed, in larger and 
larger measure. The vernacular speech is thus enriched by Persian 
words and phrases. What gave a tremendous impetus to this 
mutual interchange of words and thought was Akbar’s catholicity 
of mind, which, soaring above the trammels of religion, sought and 
received light and wisdom from all quarters. The translation of 
Sanskrit works into Persian brought the indigenous and foreign 
literatures into closer and closer coixtaot. Manifestly this influence 
was signally predominant over the language of the Capital, the Hindi 
spoken about Delhi and thence northwards to the Himalayas. The 
steady expansion of the Moghul empire, and its exteiisioir under 
Akbar and his successors in the South, made the idiom of the Capital 
the idiom of the Musahnan kingdoms of the Deccan—nay, their 
court-language 

But, singularly enough, the first impulse to literary composition 
in Urdu is given not by Delhi, but by the Muslim Courts of Golkonda 
and Bijapur. The newly-risen literature, it is to be noted however, 
is neither the literature of the people nor a revealer of their ideas, 
for the people at Golkonda spoke Toliigu, and at Bijapur Kanarose— 
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both Dra^idian languages, poles apart from the Aryan tongues of 
the North From its very iiiCDptioiij this literature was modelled 
upon Persian Indeed, it borrowed wholesale from it ; it borrowed 
forms and conventions of poetic diction : the Qasida or laudatory 
ode , the GJvml or love-sonnet , the Marsuja or dirge ; the Masnavi 
or nirrativc-poem with coupled rhymes , the Hija or satire ; the 
Ruba'i or epigram 

Golkonda became a literary focus. Quli Qutb Shah and his 
successor Abdullah Qutb Shah were both poets of distinction. 
During the reign of Qutb Shall, Tbn Nishati composed two works, 
still regardofl as models in Dakhni dialect : the Tutinamah and 
Plml-hrm. The Court of JBijapur was a brilliant literary centre too. 
Ibrahim Adil Shah (1500-1626) wrote the Naii^ras or 'nine savours’. 
The court poet of his successor, Ah Add Shah, was a Brahman, 
poetically known as Nusrati, author of Oiilshan-iJsJiq, a Masnavi 
of rare note and distinction. These, indeed, wore the heralds and 
pioneers. It was, however, reserved for Wali of Aurangabad (circa 
1680-1720) and his contemporary and townsman Siraj to fix the poeti- 
cal standard which received the homage of their countrymen for nearly 
a couple of centuries. Indeed, competent judges are unanimous 
in their verdict that the development of Urdu jiootry in Northern 
India in the XVIIIth century was pre-eminently due to Wall’s 
imtiativo and influence. 

Like that of many others of e(][ual or of lesser note, the life of 
Wali IS but little known. Turning from Aurangabad to Delhi wo 
find ill Zahuriuldiu Hatim (b. 1600, d. 1702) the first of the galaxy 
of Delhi poets who confer lustre on that glorious but dl-starred city. 
The light came from Wall. In the second year of the reigii of 
Mohammad Shah (1719) the Diwan of Wali made its appearance at 
Delhi. It aroused and stiinulatcfl rivalry and emulation. It sot 
literary Delhi ablaze. Hatiin, her poetical jnonoor, caught tho 
enthusiasm and followed the load of Wali, but with this all- 
impnrtant difforcnce that the vehicle of his thought was not the 
dialect of Wali but tho language of the North. The efforts of Hatim 
wore seconded and reinforced by tho genius of liis friends Naji, 
Mazmuii, and Abru. A fresh path was opeiiod—a new vein struck 
Hatim headed a school the brightest ornament of which was Rafi-iis- 
Sauda. But the glory of tho headship was shared by another of equal 
renown, Khan Arzu (1689-1756), Though Khan Arau’s fame rests 
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largely on Kia Persian scholarship/ he was yet a poet of supreme 
power and singular endowment. Mir, the compeer of Sauda, was a 
pupil of this writer of prodigious literary fecmidity and versatility 
Arzu retired to Lucknow after the devastation of Delhi by Nadir 
Shah (1739), where he died. Mention must here be made of Yaq[in, 
who, beloved of the gods, died young in the reign of Ahmad Shah 
(1748-1754) , and of ILhajah Mir Dard of immortal memory, poet and 
mystic, sweet singer of sweetest songs, eombimng infinite pathos 
with infinite yearning, bright hopes with intense melancholy, deep 
religious piety with broad cathohcity of mind. We shall revert 
to him later when we speak of the Patna School of poetry. 

Like Kdian Arzu, Sauda and Mir betook themselves too to 
Lucknow and enjoyed the favours of Asaf-ud-Dawlah. Mir — the 
very name suggests a variety of things . purity of diction ; sublimity 
of thought , sweet melancholy , fitful gleams of sunshine, overcast 
by fast-sailing clouds ; mulfied sobs ; suppressed sighs , the tearful 
eye of humanity. And while such is the soft sweet strain of Mir, 
Sauda ushers us into a wholly (bfierent plane of poetry. Ideas 
follow ideas in tumultuous riot , words pierce, strike, smite ; will, 
force, energy rule and dominate ; a deep swell breaks on and lashes 
the shore. One represents sweetness and light, the other strength 
and energy. Who can forget the glowing tribute of Ghalib : 

J^j Lul c-JLc 

— Or the wcll-woigliod judgment of Syed Ahmad Khan : ‘ Mir’s 
language is so pure, and tlio expressions whicli he employs so suitable 
and natural that to this day all arc imanimoiis in his praise. Although 
the language of ^Sauda is also excellent, and ho is superior to Mir in 
the point of his allusions, he is nevertheless inferior to him in style’. 

But though the political storm swooping over Dellii seriously 
impaired her lustre, her poetic fiarao was not wholly quenched. 
Several pnnees among the later Moghuls were poets of no mean 
talents. Writing under the pen-name of Aff/tb, Shah Alam II (1761- 
1806) composed a Diwan and a Masmvi entitled Manzumd^Aqdas. 
His son Sulaiman Shah followed in his wako, leaving a Div'an beliind. 
And last but not least, in Bahadur Shah, the last of tbo Moghul 


1 T fiavp O' beautiful MB. nf his 7'azkirah cDpiijcl in his life-time, 
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emperors, the Muse found the fittest composer of Delhi’s mournful 
epitaph and the saddest singer of the fickleness of fate and the vicis- 
situdes of fortune. The name of Bahadur Shah is inseparably hnked 
with Zawq, his master. As a widter of Qasula Zawq stands unrivalled. 
Rooted to Dellii, the land of his birth, nothing could lure him away 
from her. Amidst her sad memories and haunting charms he hved 
and sang songs of perfect beauty, veritable patient carvings in ivory. 
Besides Zawq, the declining days of DcDii are illumined by the 
meteoric splendour of Mushafi and the imperishable glory of Ghalib. 
Not, perhaps, Mir’s equal in sheer beauty or perfection of style, or 
fcSauda’s in pieromg satire, or Dard’s in iimufflied contemplativeness, 
or Momin’s in delicate shades of thought or subtlety of humour — 
Ghalib, (lespite all this, is one of the highest peaks of Urdu poetry He 
sums up the entire Miishm India of his ago It is in the combination 
of a variety of gifts that he excels and outshines Like Abul Ala 
or Omar Khayyam he is a representative poet who visualizes in 
his poetry the spirit of his age. He pulsates with restlessness — he 
fulminates thunders against power — ^lie scoffs at rehgion — he ridicules 
mock-piety — he mourns the frailty of love — ho condemns inequality 
— he pleads for a wider charity — ^lio forgets not the- roses and the 
nightingales, the lover’s anguish or love’s ecstatic embrace. Here 
IS hfe with all its many-sidedness and here is poetry, the interpreter 
of that life. Otliei’s sail with the clouds in heaven, or lose themselves 
m the vacant spaces around the sky, or flutter their wrings in the 
void, or find solace in a world of their own imagining, but Ghalib 
is of the earth, earthly — a torch-bearer guiding the groping, faltering 
steps of man. 

From Delhi the centre of gravity was transferred to Lucknow. 
There Urdu poetry put forth fresh blossom and bloom. The adopted 
home of Arzu, Sauda and Mir, it rose more and more into importance, 
rivalling the earlier glory of Delhi. This distinguished band of 
refugees was reinforced at Lucknow by Mir Hasan (d. 1786), Mir Soz 
(d. 1800) and Qalandar Bakhsh Jur'at (d. 1810). The School of 
Lucknow contmued till the overthrow of its last King, Wajid Ah, 
m 1856. Among the later poets of this school Atish (d. 1847) and 
Nasikh (d. 1841) stand out pre-eminent. 

With the fall of Lucknow, Rampur became a literary and poetical 
centre. The House of Rampur, liberal, nay lavish in its gifts, 
attracted to it men of talents now bereft of patrons and iiatronagc. 
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Under the munificent Nawab Kalb Ali Khan there gathered a 
cluster of literary and poetic constellation of extraordinary brilliance, 
Tliere the two schools, the school of Delhi and that of Lucknow, 
met to consider, to adjust, to revise their poetical standard. The 
artificiality and extravagance of Nasikh were ruled out ; the 
archaism and verbal inaccuracies, characteristic of the Delhi school, 
were done away with. Naturalness, simpHcity, fidelity to life became 
its cardinal tenet, its guiding principle. Dagh stood out as the 
exponent of this now scheme of things, born of the fusion of the two 
earlier schools. And he received a wider and wider audience, a 
larger and larger vogue. 

Hitherto we have occupied ourselves with the Deccan, Delhi, 
Lucknow, and Rampur. Let us now look nearer home. What is 
the contribution of this beloved city of ours — of Patna — to life and 
letters ? Pew cities of the East can look back to the past with such 
pride as she can. Great under the Hindu and eq^ually so under the 
Muslim rule, she, despite varying fortune, has always retained a 
hegemonic position, commanding challenging greatness. Time will 
more and more reveal her importance as the years roll by and 
excavations bring her buried glory and greatness to light and 
publicity. In the reign of Aurangzeb, Patna supplied a private tutor 
to the Delhi princes. And this was none other than Mirza Bedil, 
distinguished alike as poet and scholar. It then seemed as if Patna 
was shorn of her literary crown. 

But soon a now star shone on her horizon. Mirza Muiz Khan, 
FUrat, came and settled down in our town. While Bedil and Eitrat 
shetl poetic lustre, the mosque of Saif Khan, by the silvery Ganges, 
diffused learning and nursed talents within her historic waUs.^ The 
city of Patna, thus favouring learning and fostering culture, became 
the adopted homo of DoUii princes, poets, and savants. Among 
others she captured the lioart of the prince Azimush-Shan who 
named this city after him as Azimahad. He was not the first, nor 
yet the last, of the Moghul princes who felt and yielded to the spell 
of this mighty city. Here was Farrukh Siyar crowned Emperor with 
the help of the then Subadar of Patna, Nawab Husain Ali Khan, a 

2 Rightly does Shad say 
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poet of merit anrl disthiction. It is uimecesaary to go further into 
the royal concerns hero. Suffice it to say that it would be an error 
to suppose that the Muse only betook herself here on being ejected 
from Delhi or expelled from Lucknow. The towering figure of 
Gholam Ali Rasikh entirely confutes such a supposition, for did he 
not write contemporaneously with Mir and dispute with him the 
poetic crown ? In Rasikh Urdu poetry attains a high level. Sad, 
stern, sufistic, supremely sublime, he takes us out of the narrow 
groove of things to things that never fade, never perish His poetry 
is a gospel of humanity— humanity imsplit by the dividing wall of 
race or religion. It is that eternal, enduring poetry which defies 
the waves of time. Here are some couplets chosen at random . — 

jjicf k" 

ILy' ^ 

aJ aS' 

j> 

AL^ u>Aa« j£ iJ 

^ ^ H uV* UJV 

i/J iS/" ^ 

a^slT ^ 

i fjlCwt ji \j^ 

If royal favours shed gifts on Letters at Delhi, if Oudh basked 
in the simshine of Shuja-ud-Dawlah and Asaf-ud-Dawlah’s beneficence 
— Patna, too, gloried in the resplendent munificence of Rajah Ram 
Narain and Rajah Shitab Ray, Subadars of Bihar. Disciple of 
Shaikh Ali Hazin, Raja Ram Narain was a profound Persian scholar 
and a lover of Urdu Under the pen-name of ‘ Mauzun ’ ho VTote 
poems of rare grace and finish. Shitab Ray’s devotion to letters was 
eijually conspicuous, JJVom Delhi and elsewhere poets and scholars 
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flockcfl to bim. Among those that came, Nawab Asliraf Ah, Fughan^ 
foster-brother of Ahmed iShah, heads the list Bearer of a great 
literary tradition, master of a faultless st 5 ie, he gave a new direction 
to Urdu at Patna. Under his influence it became purer, chaster, 
more oflectivc and less cumbrous. Desna, near Bihar, owns a 
beautiful MS. of his Diuwi Eajah Shi tab Ray’s son, Rajah 
Bahadur, writing under the pen-name of 'Rajah’, inherited at once 
liis father’s talents and generosity. Thus, indeed, Patna’s hterary 
fame spread far and wide, attracting to it men of the intellectual 
calibre of Mir Slier Ah Afsos and Mir Amman, founders of Urdu 
Prose. In recalling her literary past, we cannot, however brief we 
may be inclined to be, pass over in silence names that are our abiding 
possession. Who can for instance forget Asad Jung (his full name 
was Syed Hedayot Ah Khan), whose house at Bari Hawaih at 
Hajiganj still liears witness to his taste and whispers faint echoes 
of vamshed days 1 His Dohm, Glmit, Smran, and Thumris, flew 
from lip to lip and won the warm and discriminating apiflauso of all 
His Ghazals too acquired wide currency and his position as a master 
was unanimously accepted within and without Patna. Mir Hasan, 
in lus Tazkirah, approvingly quotes the following couplet of his® 

Jjj }idjj \jjC L1 yf Ai Oy' 

—Or his distinguished son, Nawab Gholam Husain Khan, author 
of the Siyar-ul-MulmhhkMmii distinguished alike as poet, historian, 
man of letters ; or again Nawab All Ibrahim Khan, author of the 
well-known Tazkirah, Gulzar-i-Ibrahim, and of two others of solid 
learning aiirl extensive research ; or yet again Eajah Peari Lall, 
Ulfaty, poet and patron of letters. We can indefinitely add to this 
list, but before leaving this subject 1 sliall refer to Shah UHat 
Husain, Faryad, and Shawq Nirawi. Faiyad, like Shawq, was a 
notable poet of later days. His uncle \vas a disciple of Dard, and 
as such was steeped through and tlirough in the mysticism of the 
school of that illustrious poet. Faryad came under the influence 

3 A talented lady-fiiencl of mine has drawn my attention to a couplet of a 
living Bihar poot, which far outshines, to my mind, oven this littlo gem. 

y jjk Jilj AJ uG A^ I/; ^ ^ C. 

^ J^) ^ ^ )b bL AJ ^ 
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of Ms uncle, — which means no more or less than the influence of 
Dard,— and this is strikingly apparent in his poetry, for he seeks 
poetical inspiration not from the garden, or the rose, or the night- 
ingale, or the loved one’s eye or her shm vanishmg waist, but from 
the Iminan heart, the heart that aspires and strives for things sacred 
and divine, permanent and enduring, subhme and uplifting. It is 
the poetry of a higher order, of a higher world. Like Dard he 
soars in the empjTean and thence brings to man the higher message 
of love and peace, faith and resignation. In Shawq a different note 
IS struck. He excels in pathos and melancholy. He is faultless, 
peerless in diction. He shines in descriptive power, in similes and 
metaphors. He is essentially a poet of the people, for he touches 
the popular chord and strikes the popular imagination. 

With Shad, whose death we had recently to mourn, the last link 
with the past was snapped. He was the .last surviving land-mark 
of the older generation, alas, now no more I I remember seeing 
him first some forty years ago. He was then a poet slowly emerging 
into fame. He was one of the band that met at our place, which 
I may without vanity describe as the literary centre of those 
days. 

At those distinguishccl gatherings poetry held a prominent 
place, and many a beautiful poem, hoard then, still remains fresh and 
undimmed in my memory. The thought of Shad carries me back 
into those far-off days. I can well recall his little figure, Ms searching 
eyes, searching for approbation and applause, his gesticulation, Ms 
steady, unfaltering gait indicative of supremo confidence, the dexterity 
with which he met criticism and secured victory, his lighter vein of 
wit and humour which hit, and always hit hard. There, too, I saw 
the far-famed Abdul Hayy of Lucknow, and the staid Shibh, with 
his gaze intently fixed upon Minerva, the Goddess of his devotion. 
And many others of lessor note besides, for Patna then was not a 
centre of Politics but of Letters 

We have hitherto been talldng of poetry ; let us now for a 
moment briefly review the history of Urdu Prose. If poetry was 
nursed in tho schools of Deccan, Dellii, Lucknow, Rampur, Patna, 
Urdu Prose was taken in hand ’and forged at the school of the Fort 
William College in Calcutta. There eminent scholars were summoned 
to prepare vernacular text-books fox officials. Momentous was this 
step, for it not only developed tho vernaculars, but, with the introduc- 
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tion of litliogi’aphy about 1837, brought books within the reach 
of the reading public. But the light that illuminocl and brightened 
the British capital was the light that came from Delhi, the deserted 
abode of Moghul Imperiahsm. 

Mir Amman, Afsos (d. 1809), Jawan, all natives of Delhi, blessed 
the cradle of our language, moulded its style, carved its destiny. 
They gave to it simplicity and suppleness ; stripped it of its Persian 
plume, florid ornamentation ; made it clear, eSective, crisp. And 
thus a literary style was evolved capable of the highest development. 
Up to the first half of the XIXth century this style retained its 
supremacy unbroken. 

While Urdu prose was rapidly progressing under the fostering 
care of the school of Fort William, an event of great magnitude 
hastened its march. In Northern India the call for reform in Islam 
sounded by Syed Alimad^ brought in fresh forces and opened up 
fresh channels of development. Two parties were instantly formed ; 
fierce controversies broke out ; a religious war was fanned into flame. 
The weapon used was the Urdu language, which in this prolonged 
warfare was polished and sharpened. Authors multiplied; un- 
suspected depths and resources of the language were revealed ; a 
new spirit was infused. The Urdu language attained ease, terseness, 
spontaneity, and all those subtle indefinable charms which con- 
stitute the glory and the splendour of a language. The Wahabi 
movement, thus, vastly contributed towards the building-up of our 
language. 

‘The translation of the Quran by Abdul Qadir was finishod 
in 1803, and first published by Syed Abdullah, a fervent disciple of 
Syed Ahmed, at Hooghly in 1829 The TambiJiuhGhafilin or 
Awahner of the Heedless, a work in Persian by Syed Ahmed, was 
rendered into Urdu by Abdullah, and published at the same press 
in 1830. Haji Ismail was the author of a treatise in Urdu entitled 
Taqwiyat’Ul-Iman (Confirmation of the Faith) which had great vogue 
among the following of the Syed. Other works by the disciples of 
the Tanqah-i-Mohammadi (as the ne,w preaching was called) are the 
TargUb4~Jihad (Incitation to Holy War), HidayaUuhMuinmn 
(Guido of the Believers), Muzih-ul-Kabair wa-UBidah (Exposition 

4 Not to be coufuaed with Sir Syed Ahmad, tho Founder of the College 
at Aligarh. 
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of Mortfil Sias and Heresy), Na.vhat-nl-Mushmin (Admonition to 
Muslims), and Miat Masail or Hiintlrod Questions/ 

But tliis movement was not the only incentive which urged the 
language on its progressive path ; there were other agencies at work 
as well. The substitution of Vernaculars for Persian as the official 
language of the Court in 1832 ; the introtluction of Western learning 
and its increasing popularity , the estabhshment of a Vernacular 
newspaper press— all these too helped forward the cause of Urdu, 
enrichmg its vocabulary and widening its outlook on life and letters. 
One of the most obviously strildng things in this Renaissance is the 
growing spirit of reform and patriotism, holding out a vision of a 
brighter, happier India, an India where strife will cease and pohtics 
will be a gospel of peace and good will, and where hfo and letters 
will fill and tb'ill us with the one true music of united purpose and 
concerted action. Says a Hindu poet : — 

And is not this the true Islamic sphit permeating, pervading 
our literature from the earliest to the latest times ? And this is not a 
muffled but a clear and distinct note ringing through the ages. In 
Mir Taiji, in Zawq, in Olialib— nob to sjieak of the earlier times — 
this very spirit reveals itself at every step, lifting tlic children of 
man to a nobler, higher sense of duty and fellow\=!hip 

But while the poet warbled this note in silence and solitude, Sir 
Syod Ahmed l^an (IS17-1898) brought it to the market-place for the 
acceptance and acclamation of all. He strenuously fought for light and 
liberalism ; insisted, in no uncertain voice, on self-respect and self- 
rclianoG, and emphasised with prophetic vehemence that no people 
without them have a right to a ]>lacc in the terrestrial scheme of 
things. Twofold is his achievement. He conforrecl distinction on 
Urdu Prose and revoalotl its infitiitc possibilities, and ho sounded 
the clarion-trumpet of reform and liberalism. His teachings perhaps 
would not have reached or touched tlio heart of the people so deeply, 
So widely, had it not been for Altaf Husain Hali. A disciple of 
Grhalib, he came at the ago of forty under the banner of Sir Syed 
and dedicated his great poetic gifts to the service of his illustrious 
countryman. His Musaddm is epoch-making. It foil like a spark, 
setting India ablaze. It stirred the languid jiulscs ; it aroused warmth 
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and passion ; it pleaded for effort and seriousness in life ; it recalled 
ideals wantonly, criminally forgotten ; it did more — it was the first 
franli and outspoken tribute to the dignity of man, so rarely 
remembered now m our country : — 

(^/ ^ 

4?. ^ ^ y 

His own ideal of poetry he has illustrated in his poems ; 

‘ simplicity, avoidance of exaggeration and mireality, direct and 
emotional appeal to the heart, and above all sincerity In speaking 
of the literature of patriotism we cannot lose sight of Nazir Ahmad 
of Delhi. A prose writer of rare excellence, he will float down to 
posterity not only as a brilliant litterateur but as a patriot with a 
burning love for his country. He keenly felt and frankly expressed 
the farce of things around him In a strain of light humour sage 
oounsols and wise admonitions are convoyed — would that his country- 
men would take them and act upon them ! 

y iS OU. jLc 

Such is the beginning of one of his poems whore, in a heap of 
wit, humour, and gentle irony, exhortation, criticism, guidance, all 
are happily, tactfully woven into a chaplet of abounding grace and 
beauty. Last but not least, here in this domain Iq[bal to-day towers 
in spl ondid isolation. His poetry is the poetry of Patriotism. E very- 
where flashes forth fiery, ardent, patriotic love. It sets us tingling; 
it bids us say with Tennyson : ‘ But something ere the end. Some 
work of noble note may yet be done.' Listen : — 

JljUaJ ly A. 

^ 

p; ^ is/ 

^ caj[^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ isy 

A Hlj L,y A ^ ^ 

y 1^^ 14j A \y^ 
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ti\ju liL jS lJo ^ 

Lsj^ )3^ y y 

(ii.A ^—1 ^ ilLa>. u1a>« jj ^ J'4 ( - 'y -* » wa AJ 

Within an incredibly short period, a contary or so, we have 
traversed a long distance on tho road to progress. Between the 
days of Wah and Iqbal India has cliangod beyond recognition A 
world undreamed of by them and beyond the ken of the wisest of 
them has come into being. Resignation was the key-note of the 
older — tho detoriniiiatioii to live out our lives as we will is tho key- 
note of tho newer world of to-day. Khajah Mir Dard’s • — 

;>JI jj yxJ 

tiJf ^ 

is challenged by Iqbal . — 

f^Uo A. (_^Jo j f^A 

And this spirit silently working its way rises to the siu'face in 
Hali, the first bard of Modern India, and roaches its supremo 
splendour m Iqbal. The poetry of the earlier period is poetry 
bounded by a personal horizon — ^that of tho later is marked by a 
universal note where love of the country finds the foremost plaoe. 
Tho personal note is lost in the universal — mystic teinlenoios in tho 
stern reahties of our stirring, competitive days. The iiootry of 
to-day is tho poetry of the period of storm and stress, and all 
that stands fur. It no longer depicts the lover prostrate at the feet 
of the loved one, or sings of tho nightingale uttering its sweetest, 
saddest notes amid blossoming lilies and bursting rose-petals, or 
of tho lover’s tedious, painful journeys through thorns and brambles 
to love’s dim, distant abode, or sheds, with a lavish hand, fulsome 
flattery on some generous patron or some lover of loarning. It is 
now of a whoUy different oast. It is more atom, more robust, more 
redolent of freedom and self-respeot than it has over been. This 
new spirit unmistakably manifests itself in Hali, in Nazir Ahmad, 
and becomes more and more stridently vocal in Iqbal. May this 
spirit grow in strength and mtensity as tho years go by I And indeed, 
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this spirit foreshadows itself not merely in serious prose and poetry, 
but also in those of a lighter strain. Witness the Urdu poetry of the 
Great War-period. Then the enchained spirit is stripped of its 
fetters. It gives free expression to its innermost thoughts — thoughts 
which forty years ago would have been perilous to utter and more 
perilous still to circulate. 

Urdu literature may be conveniently divided into two groups : 
original and translations. Under the first group fall poetry, prose, 
fiction, and drama ; and under the second, translations from other 
languages — Eastern and Western. Its poetry, like all poetry, covers 
an extensive field : heroic poetry, descriptive poetry, love poetry, 
devotional poetry, elegies, eulogies, satires. Its prose is equally 
rich and rewourceful, and is marked by wealth of imagination and 
felicity of expression. It lifts the veil and reveals a true picture of 
things as tlioy arc There a vivid, moving, thrilling panorama of 
social life and current interests unfolds itself before us. More trust- 
worthy than inspired history, less guarded than ofidcial despatches, 
it records and registers the inner life and the half -uttered aspirations 
of India. To it, indeed, will the historian of the future direct his 
attention when in soareh of truth and reality. Wlio can road the 
writings of Syed Ahmed Khan, or of Hali, or of Nazir Ahmad, and 
of other contemporary exponents of Indian thought without noticing 
the divine purpose pursuing its divine end, or realizing that an 
indissoluble link binds the present with the past, or detecting the 
momentous issues of to-day in their embryo then ? 

The germs of the present are there — only time has shaped and 
matured them. 

A great inheritaiioo is ours. We shall but indifferently discharge 
our trust if we do not hand this inheritance down richer than before. 
Maulaiia Sulaiman Nadwi has drawn up a heavy indictment against 
us, and to all appoaranoo it is an unanswerable one. With the 
exception, says he, of the life and writings of Makhdum-ul-Mulk 
Bihari, we have sufierod the rest to pass into neglect and oblivion. 
And ill support of this indictment ho argues that the life of Shaikh 
Barh, an eminent physician of Bihar, is disposed of in a few lines. 
A distinguished family of traditionists would have passed out of 
thought, out of mind, but for the merest accident that a document, 
bearing the signatures of some of its members, finds a place in the 
archives of Phulwari. Again, not the slightest information is 
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aviiilal)le as to who wero tlie 'Bihari pontnhutors to the Fatawa-i~ 
AUmgiri. Nor is any light shed on the author of the SulJam and 
Micsdlain, Mulla Miiliibullali Bihan, except a passing gleam in the 
SMat-ul-Marjan of Azad Bilgrami No happier cither has been 
the lot of Oholam Yahya Biliari, though his work on philosophy has 
instructed countless generations of students in Bihar The only 
reference to him is in Azachs Ab’i-Hayat, and that too conics in 
mcidBiitally in connection with an anecdote of Mazhar-i-Jan Janan, 
And if such has been the fate of the earher generation^ no better 
have the great pioneers of living memory fared 

This criticism, coming as it does from one of the most erudite 
of our men, calls for instanii attention. 

What then must wo do if we are to justify ourselves before the 
world, — nay before the bar of our own conscience ? True, such 
admirable institutions as the Translation Bureau of the Usmania 
University, the Anjuman-i-Taraqqi-i’Urdu, with its headquarters at 
Aurangabad, and the Dar-ul-Musannifin at Azamgarh have done a 
great deal, but we need a greater and more extended activity yet 
for the cultivation and difiusion of our language and literature. 

Can we think without shame that our classics should bo in- 
accessible, or only accessible in editions unworthy of them ? Who 
can think without a blush that our great men should pass away 
without a fitting memorial or even a commoinorative biography 1 

No inspiration is more enduring, more arousijig than the one 
that comes from the lives of our own men or through the channel 
of our own liborature. ft is that insiuration and that alone which 
will spur us on bo deeds of cMiual, or porha])S of greater renown It 
is that again which will urge us on to hold worthily the torch held 
by our forbears Nothing else can or will When 1 came here last 
September to adekess the Bihar siudoiits I was ])rofoundly impressed 
by their warmth and zeal for tlieir Motherland. This is a helpful, 
hopeful sign. They need direction. Beed them on your own 
literature ; fill them with the inspiration that lies therein , teach them 
to love all that is their own ; instil in them a sense of duty and 
responsibility ; train them for the trusteeship which will bo theirs 
in the days to come, and half the battle is done. Can anyone miss 
tho tokens of patriotic devotion or the thunderous reverberations of 
patriotic love ? Dedicate yourself then heait and soul to tho rearing 
of a Temple of Learning, where your own language will bo the 
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presiding Deity. Yes ! a Temple of Learning reared by the united 
hand of all ; for is not our literature the joint creation of us both 
Hindus and Muhammadans ? There will the powers of creation and 
assimilation, distinctive in our literature, receive ampler and ampler 
scope ; there will the common pursuit bring us closer and closer 
together ; there will the common language effect a truer and truer 
unity ; and from there, that Pantheon of Sweetness and Light, 
will a new gospel of humanity, transcending all barriers, unite us 
all in one fond embrace. 



jj j j ^ 

ji 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OP ROMANCE IN CLASSICAL 
URDU LITERATURE AND ITS INFLUENCE ON 
MODERN URDU FICTION 

Syed Yttstji'itddin Ahmad Balkhi, 

Madrasa Islarma Shamsul Hoda, Patm. 

^ jii (jwb ^ ^iSjI ^ ^ IjAiliiJU ^ 

Jjl ^ ^ ILu^A ijiULolj ^ OjCmIm: 

\J^ \J y ^ \J^j ^ lyy 

^ ^Ij JSL ^ AlLjf jiijl ^ (^1 ^ IXiil L) ^ iJ1)jXjmXjm Ji^i 

*t/ iji?^ 

<)[xUjlLi 1^' ^ ^ifJ A.LjI >La. 

l/ j lA* ‘ jr^ j vyy^ i/ jjr^ Jj^ )^ 

^ JUU. CaaJ ^/0 ^L: L livJj »-Avj^J )^\ ^/c«3 JJ 

* y^j ^ ^ A ))^ 

^ai Ljj-w ^ JilsJ ^ jjf jjl |^>o ^jjJL^t 

A. (JLaij ^ oUilj j)jl (j*jKj J^ ^ jLi^ 

- 1^ ^lA jljji> jSjlLc C, y ^ A«lli^LM 

1^1 i, - (j*^ L5'Ay “ A ^ 

))^ A yt^ ■ ^ - jiAii k' ^L; ^ a«u - 

Uf i^'Lo ^ iw ^ ^ j jL) il 

^ I'sAy' lU^ ^ ^ ^ 

^#IS - llxrt oDi UjlftJ - iMi - ij»j^ !b>0 - 
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^ ^ ^kA>» A.J.AM 


iy y uftlisv^ Jsi^l C, cuU/^yaa. y ^Jyl-^i^ y 

# uXj ^G^I ^ Jjl 

Ajl/<ya ‘^I5'■^ oy k^ ^ ^ ^y 1^ j^yL^I ly/ii yi aj 

(^t ^ 6^''^*^ iS^J^ \J^J ^jh^AiLo ^ ^1 y jijJc AjIaAsi^ lyy* Ui ^ 

L^fiit y y^ ^ A-L^ol j^aS^A J^j yj <LL*jt j:^ {J^ 

y yl 1 ^ lXj vi*Jy*>( y ^ Axj^tij < 1*1 vj;y*wXwo b 

Jl^t y Ll^ y^ ^ ^li il ^ ijly [p Ai AjXc y© 1^3 Jjya 

k" (yl y ijUino*^ lJLLAUO y ^ is^ (yfj yli'-^l il 
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^ ^ ^ jL^y ^yo j^ 5 (tjJul (L ;jl I4J IjUj ^Lj ^ 

* fV uy:^ 

iL l^ j^, iiJ^ < 3 yl-*^( ]1^ ^ l-a«j i^Lij 

^ )!^ Jliifj-^-«s t-Syi^Jl l_Daaas 

^ <C ^__jygl jt^ l^V® ^ I 'I f* ^ L-Eui^aJ ^ 

- lU^iy k" ij - ^ Ljl>o iXJt^^il lL^.j j.{ ^ i-ilys iL Ail-Jf 

Aj tt IjhT If^C) ^ I in AJlm 9 Awsb ^^]^jJc \j*a^6 k' L_S>U^yO 

Ls^y^ Liri^l ^ (J-^^ ijma. ^ A4A.y k" ^Ij 

JLolni. pLc L (ju\ jtjo - <L JL^Lsk. AjIj k" i_l«k 5 l ^ 

- <L Li^ LJuaj i^bj * liS A^-i^y i^,uil jjjjX) Uftlisvxi 

^ ^ AjAJ ^jebsLw^ ^ 1 ^^ !5j v^jf ^ ^ 

-JV JLr^ ^ c— ^L ujjiSxa ^4j 

L^ ( ^ I m AKa*. ) ^jJ JjyfJ ^1 ijy *^^ ' “ LJr^^ 

;jl jit/ J J^ / ^^Lc Jji ( ^U Ajts^ Jjl <uJ) 

“ ^ uyJLff k-0^ k^ La-L^J Ij.^ IjjjA ^jjJUxi / jfSJl J^f ILT ^k" i^yc 

jji^o LyJb ^ jjjyLsk ^ u^Jli ^1 a/ ^ Aj Li»lj tJof ^ Jj^ 

JkjJ jjl jdSji) i»jus*j A^iflJ i^lswwf ^ )ir 't’JJ l,J^ ^UkT 

^ylyl ^y ^ fj^ jL ^ /y jyiLc o;y ji ^/L Ul^ ^ aacs^I 

J Luy^’ iJ Li-v^ ^ (^[ 1^'*^ ^ 

^y/0 ^f JiS ^ GL^ bti^ Ujf l^iiix - ii^jy 

!liW.jt <L ^ )^ 

# bii^ ykty AjLo^ ^ik* k" yiil ^yLit /Lq ^ ^ aJL^I 

\yi 

^y (jA)f /y^ ^ LS^^ U^ ^ ^1 V M AJi»m3 

LjI k" ty y ijLk j^yic JiiLAi UIa. ajj k^ <LLj[ (j**^ u^x 

>i|^ ^ ^1 '(L yyo k' (3^^ AJIma^I 
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Lil^J ^Jk^AkLC Z-. Ji^ ^ 

- A. t^Lc l:>^ yf ^ \i)yj^ eJ^ ^ 

j 1 <L ixJ LJ ^i£. ciik'isL^ - cL Li^/i ^ ^*1^ yx 3 

jJJjOui,£ (liAiCC " ^ ^^jJfflX/0 |.*JlSaX ^ ^ 

ylya^^Xii-T ))^ l 5'‘^^ " ^ y.aXR o jJijJl (j^L^o 

^ ^ Al ^ ^ £—^11/ ^ Ijjii ^l^jj 

— ; I4P Gy' i;^jy (^f 

jty ^ijj ij lj:,. jj y i^y yiik — iiii:^. 5 — Uas y l^j 

L-^J k" iJ^ASUO l^yy J 

aIaw 4^ hjS Jji Liij"^ <3d*«^ (j,)^ ^ 

^[j y i^x (j^i j^f ^ ly ^G'Aa. y^f y 

I^SUU y* ^y {^1 (^*J ^ ^jJQ C^ iAyL^/C I^S' (3"“**^ AIxjUo - ^ 

“J ^ L5?^ Jiy^ 


i/y/ i^’''^ w*i* '^'>'i^j= 

[f^ y '■^ 

Ljl_y_la^l ^ 4 j ^^;I_J — au 


y^Lo c. (j*i y>fl ^ y^k ^ 

t^jk ij^iJ y (j^«f y liij 

yfy Jisu y 


t^jy cJ ^ [J^ h ^ y 

Li^ (/"i ■ ^ y i:>^^ ( 3 ^ y^y 

ouy y« u^yj <ikAfiitt*,£ ))^ j Ls^ ^ 

e^t-* u’ yy y -c 


^ ^^^^IaaPaJuw 

!SiW.jf jijl ^ JU^ ^ ^^Lv.ji Lfiy^ cytJ 

^ ^ G^4 ^Ifijjf k* ^^Lif ^at * ^i^J^l>Jk jiy yi ^ L. uji^Ki AiUJf 

^ i3!y j vijG)u y ^ i-u.jf ^ 

>» jiji3Ayo (JG ^j^LAx) 


(^y y^^ y t>i ■ ^ y by y li)^ y y*^ lyj 

- 1^^ LyA liil ^)j^, L:)i^ y y^ ^ AJL-jf - <L 
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- iLU ■ j (jLw ^ (j“^ ^ jj5^ 

" ^ \^ iSLwiilj 1^^ cJla. ^ ^ 

^ L\jtji Aji(J)jii - ^ - jXLlif ^ 

jjl " J^laBJ j - (^IjJ ^ L- JitiuJ (JjiaB.A) ■ jit^j 

Lp^^ AjLaLw - sj^/i.^SLx^ ji*^*"*^ “ ^ 1*^^ 

- ^Ji^.i\J\ ^ - AmiL) 1^ - jl^Los "^lij - CjIjIj.^ - - I^lw 

£*/“ i/ j^'^ iJ Ls)r^ is}^' isW i/ I*"!/" ^ ^ 

(^1 a/ <L 0^1 A4pL«^ tl^yAiii O**! (jL^ 

1^ L. &S jK/c ^ylxi (jy»»l - 1^ bL^ ^xiLci rL jjj^^CiT Amiju 

^1 1^ AxjUj^Lm [ys,*^ • iji.^ '•^j^ At^tiLu^Uw 

^ C^JjJ ^ ^ ^ )j^ l-iba 

CJ^“^ ill3'^ (Jj'^ ^ IM? — ^ ^ ^ ji) ^ — fc^ 


^Ijt^l L^IsujI 


— ll^p Ixf ^ ^^vlsJ 

aJ^ ^ 

;^J Ci'J^ jri 

I^A l<ll <± Aj JSj ^J^ 

JjJi . — ^ )i _)_,! ;l^i »J 

(_p^ ^Ij iJ ^ ^ (J<«a 
ijt jA> LpffJ UCoA 

l/r^ l:y^t^ ^ Jb 

3^^ ^ ‘^y c:<:^ 

<;-^' il — uLy) A^L» ^ 
jy* ji u/y^j* 


ajIa. l/I uAp^jjy (L Am bib 

jKjj i.^ ;jl 

Ij A Wl Aj ;.b jjS 

t*;bL-5 ^^JM ^jj ^ 

^j*j aT 1^ (J^sbjo Uj 

yy= ))^ 

libi-i/ )jf\ fsj^ 

jk^ ^ ^jh ^J*a 

^yy j^' y ^3^ 

”'" i*' . v***^ ^ 


28 
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^^3^ / 

j/ j lUJ j (J.UI / 

<— j_j4? _/ ^ 

jyLjIll JjJ J '-^ 

jjjU ^jJtj jjl liufi £. 

jyK— («■ 

\J •r-'^ wj' >3^ 

;j*,l J b b 

jy. Or! ^ ^ 


J; / j — / iiiyi^' 

^b ^ ^ C5^ ^■b. V iJ Sfiiljj^L*: 

^L;l — 4^ il^ ^5J ^ 

— 2*i L, 

t/JLi ^ UJt))’y 

— '9^ L^ \i>})^ 

^^^1 — ttj aj isL^At 

‘ 'r^ " Lr5“J^ ■ 

ijf- ^ A.ULAJ 


vJl>bc\A A^pLus A^pliws [^pl 

— • ^ iJ l/ ^ 

bk lyk L«jj^ <iJ Aj JL^ <Lj 

^ L^ ixj) J/ ^ ^)) aj 

^ L/ L[^[^ J/ / ^ I^/ 

y* jiy^ {J 1^^ y yp^ V) ^ 

1^ ^ y:^ ‘ ■^ ^ t:r^ y^ 

l^yA |JjlJa>o il JIa. ‘*i<^l«aiLo ^j[ £t!^ ^ jLo >J1jCo 

^yJbo ^;>u Lilli. AI yy J Jy yJsJJU a/ 4^ yti y 

—— * ^y*^ A n flc ^y Lx^yk )LiuL<fl i^yo ^yuiLC aI. 

^;i y«s( ^-jb ly 

yk dyo iJj y of ^yo 4- yi yk CUye ^f Isi/ CJ ly y 
y p Al o-f y ^T y Jf «, 

A^ybk yx> jijl 4- 1^ ^f 14 j <oyy3 jlyt ^ Jy 

— : 4- yy i(^y 4- GU.f yJaiy ^y^x ^(jj( (^f 

jyji^ J y ^ 
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Lii ^liiyLo (^1 Lii ^ ^gu 

L-jjy tL—'yo jJ^I Aj ^ 

LT^ ^ L:/^^ Lir'^ [J iS^^jyjj \J )'^ 

ijli^su njjS ^ Ij/V® L-^jl jjl ^ 

— : Li^ ^ U^ 

^ LS^ ^ ^ (j*^4J *4®^ lijUj l^^Ms Aj 

&i ^ \_y *^ LmajI Aj Ijij 

=/j4/ l5^ ^ cJ^i^ ^ ^ 

— '.i-jIj^ (s' 

ytci\ L. !ta. bf _jj tH y Jy y i- ^ u*^ 

ijLuJi yx>>M AJji^ ^Ia*«oI JJtiLj ^ ^ oJ|^ 

^ AXuT ^ Cm Cm ^^J?3Lo Cm, |^ljUMhl| l5s)j^ 

t^y. y? l5^'? iJ^y ^ Lr^ ^ hyi hy ^ 

^y l[j^ l^iaLiO u5»jI Aj ^ Ut^JKj 1^ 

y cAi^J ij^ dsl)^ )j^ 4?^" ^ ^ Lf**^ i^rV^ ^ ^llx C. 

^ L A^ Aj j^aSsM - ^ ^ 

jLcT 1^ ^Uw^Aslii f^j ^ yC\ Cm (Xaj L<o y \ (^ 

;jl ;l^ j |JLx - ^ Ij^ <i!i jjt )J ^ ilUiiL 

Lifj-wjiiJI - ^ 15^ A4^1*4^ jaaj jLcf k" AJLi 

^A(5| ^jiiW Cm ls'J'ii yy^ y ^ 

^ 'W'/ c^ jj' ^ crt^ ^ j-^’* (Jy (/'Mt (/ 

<1 i^Lo 4!^. JlJCi ij^\ ^J^ A^a. Aj aS i- LjjJUt Ajjy ) <L 

^J (J*,l ^LDI ^:bu i- 

* ( ^ y/ iS^)y e^ y^ L;i^ 

jfj ^liMM^I jj " [y^ ^-5^'*** ^ isj^ ^ 

J^lfij;! ^^yLJl J ^ ^ A^y l^l4J Jj' .^■Ma;lJ ^_y}^ ^;y ^ 
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jjcbk Jisuo jijf ^ ) ' (3^ k— j ^L) <£i. JslsJ £, 

L ^jLc ^ J ^ ^ - (jJJk d)lj» y )d 

L^it* L5^ L>=SWI A U 4iii. ij y£^ <Ll 

^3yU ^ yy \^U A-aj y ^ ^ JjJ 

if- ^J«^ ai I»aI J'd (_54j d o^Jailt 

i_Xjf ^ aUi^ ^^yo ^ ^ ^ jjl ^( 

dyS l^ oU'M'ils d ~ ^ y &*&9 ^^lJUJ 

d/ d L)^ li'b^iL jjf ^L^l ;jl <£i 

^ ^ lU. y cjjhy^ 

Iji^ jl^ j ^ (J,fiaa-ic jjJojIjT jpjl j aJ^^ 1^ C.au»^3^/Ak. 

aCLx) lib jjj aXLo \d^y a^t^^ j^\ \j^t)isj ibfjl ssLui^L a*^ ^‘^yo 

^f- ^ ^ a^AJ y ii>t^ 

1^ ^y3 ^ l4fj \yC^:^ ^J,iJ lAjLuLpj: jC JUj 

k* isLwiib ^ u^jA^ iLoo iL- LU>iak<o y jyo^ (j**l-)j j\ ^y ci>UjUp>c a^a£k y 

yu JLoj 4 <LiJI Jbl ^ yU b bbuj J^P / jp\ ^13 

9^bT (JX5 jJL* j ^ SL>6 iku ^ jy 6l&>l 

Owci^ju d is^Ji-c iL. iibj^ t^9 laIxI ^jUj k* oU-'isLc 1^1 
1^ yy^ k ~ ^ d ^ ^ Ls^ ^ 

)^ \yy y ^ p.PJ ^ ^ jj* 

^ ^ i^aXao yti ^^ iS)(y4A diL (_j*il aj 


l^y>o j^lliit tJbf oU^0y«aafc ^ ^y ^j*)( 

lyuf jiji ^ uf ly )ipi k i^yujf /l Liiisw) J ^ ly - 1. 
ISjyjl^j ^1 k-^*« ^ y (5 y y^ Lyyj*^ ^ cykj 

^ ( a*ai 


j*juj obaJi j ji^^y jji yus - y y^x ji^j j 

y jkj J? ;^t yi. ovc^S. ;lLl ^ Jtou (JiJI;T - k. ^^t 

f y OaOiyi 
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^ (j l^ULT ^1 AfV 

L>“^ - ^ ^ (_5^ Ojbj: ^sxwo UiLj /Ht 

?|i^ tJbuaflJ U^l jjl ^ ^ ^ tju)f ^ 

L^jAJ ^ L5‘J'^^ 1 . 5 ^ AmJmj ^j*»f 

lj^4^ /■— ^ ^ &1,im 1*0 ^I AfiV AXau 

(Jmf A. jj> j^tSXJjL) L^iJl^^ - ^ !_>,*« IjjSj^A i^^iJiJs 

* ^ W Ll>i^ ID^J L5^ AjL*3l 1^ 

Jjj lJIjI ^ uaLa^j i. >i4L ^ lL^ *L L_aLfiLX) ^ 

i5t*A9 ^ ^ AAia5 i)^i.:^^(j L» lil-^lsuo iS ^ JU-^ 

^ LifTj iolsJ ^Uj ^ (jiJil i^jLo ^ Jaj^ cilfft^ 

* AJ ;iyj ^ ^ j*ii ^J^ 

- ^ JLc^ ^-y . xi If j Aj ^ i-Lw^l ^j^'yi i-L^f ij/ il. ^ (j*f 
£- (UUaLw^ ^{tj y Ui^ljj L, ^y\ji^^ 4- yl ^ ^}) 

■ i> . .**'*' 

^jmI ^ ^ UaoI^I )1aX3 

L^l If oU-^' ;jl i JuUI jiy 5 Juli’ (J^l u**^ 

f <uJlLo \jjy^ 

Aa(Si 9 dXf ^ A J ^5^1 ^ LAV/AX) 

j 1 ^ ;l^ ^ l^li* ^ t/ 

UJ««J ^ ^U» Ai(f tl^lj ^ iL^jM^ii iJjf f^jio 

1*^ y^, f*“AA»J if ^ 2((kq4^ ^ ^xwl Cmyuay t-fjl 
(^1 Af i- llCtf A«.1> Aj/ ^jgj ^ i. u^aU^ ;jf - ^J)[^ (Jj^ 

# ^ i*JJ^ Jf/^ ^ 

# I41 ijjf ^ (j4if • i, <bl*A( If ^l]U}li) j^A*»[ ^aOJlc Aj If 

<^j JU< ufjl j_yC^ - i. l4fj ialsJ If yjl^ rL (Jtfliwwt L uoLa^ 

\yy jj^ ^ ^y y t^<fj cUi’ )j\ - Ij.a ,^i^j ;Lij^f ot^lyl Af ^- 

# ^ A^jI^ ^ ^illvi A^ 
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ytli diL j^LLojiyijii ci^LoLflx ^ 

j(iJt L ^Jlii ^;(i L\jyb ^\j dL M, ^ 

^ LlT li^ l^ ^ysU/o Ij ^ ^jO j_ 5 '* ^ 'j^) 

- uC^ : bi.*o 

(iij^ ^ jJLiuL. - ^ ^Liy^) 

|*5|j» il ^ ^ lijSsjJi: i^-JJs jtiC 

l:^^ \j^ \J ^ ^ \J^ J lAV y i/ 

* 

^ jjf LiuAxj ^ (Jlii».-o - i^'L^ himS 

^ U*'- ^ - t_^. ou,iy A ^ jULwjjL^iut 

I^jikJ jJ jJ <L. LJU^C iil. \iy>aj^ j*"*''*'^ 

(^ (jiiSk. ) Iji^ [i))^ ^ LJ^JI ^ 1^* u^X^ 

- ^yLyuT - JL^ - (ja»y - AjiUi - ~ ^ ( IS 4^ «5L^ 

dlT ^ O**^ “^jjfc 1^ iLcUiiLi &) iS ^ u^/.lgf “ 

Hr ^ oix^fl^jkAik (^1 

■ O^JlsJI ^ ^1 AflV AXmi 

ci;^ ^^jyb (jaiUj iJlIfik i- il o^a? j^l La Ji>j jjji i> yl 

- Uj aAjj^a yl b" ^ij'Im^sI y^J y \*)^y \jM yi y^ 

lJI’I jyibc J!J?^ ^ ^y* iS ini tl)^ ^ U**^ 

yt Ij y^ b^jb kaSA^b ^iL- ^j^b !i^ jA \ £ 

^^5 y«l L i^LUj ji )jlt ^ils” ai.jj ^U Ijjlojj 4 j ^^-0 ^Jly (j-jiy 
Ojkill ijyU Jyi ^^-« j^j u»i'» - tjijjlj - liv ir^ 

U'i(^ Ij^ iSJ^ 8j X ^ jl^iJ ji 0*i* t3^ ^)J ^ LS*^ tS^ ol*ilj 

« X jXe 
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^ k-jL) ^1 

■ ^ - jkU:^ oJL i. 

OfliL^ lJLjI jUrLk ^ ijUl 

* Li.v^ ^ yiU j^i*5 iJDi ^L;ij| 


jL-J'LL 

kX^iSk.1 

SitMjiXtO j'^^' ijIuJSjf 

^ ) S r • ()LLya 5 I 1 
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ABU TAMMM’S POETRY. 
A. Haq. 


The poems of Abu Tammam, the leader of the great Abbasid 
trio/ were frequently studied and appreciated durmg the poet’s hfe 
time. But, though they contmued for a long time after his death 
to receive the admiration of literary men, the appearance of 
Mutanabbi^ on the poetical horizon somewhat dimmed their fame. 
To-day, wherever Arabic hterature is studied Mutanabbi is held in 
high esteem as the greatest poet that the Islamic age has produced. 
In earlier times, no doubt, the Diwans of all the three poets, were 
equally stuched and it became a matter of controversy which of 
the three was the best. Tlio author of al-Mathal-al-Sair, who lived 
in the later decades of the siicth century of the Hijra, recommends 
the study of these three Diwans to the exclusion of all others," and 
further relates that when ho went to Damascus and to Egypt, ^ he 
found that the literary men of those places did not study caiefuUy 
the poems of Abu Tammam and Mutanabbi.® 

As has boon already stated, Mutanabbi is the most popular 
of modern Arabic poets in the East of to-day. Numerous editions 
of his Diwan have been and are still being published, while on the 
contrary, the poems of Abu Tammam are seldom read ; so far, only 
fom editions of the Diwan having been issued. No doubt his difficult 
stylo, his frequent employment of obscure words, and the complex 
nature of the poems have contributed much to their unpopularity. 
Bolow will be found a passage from Aghani wliich illustrates the 
views that were held when the author of that groat work lived.® 
Speaking of Abu Tammam, he says, ‘ He was a gifted poet of subtle 
intellect, fond of unusual and obscure ideas. He has a style of his 
own in Mutabaqa (Antithesis) wliich almost entities him to bo con- 
sidered its originator. Although many of the poets who prooedod 


1 i.e. Abu Tammam, Buhturi, and Mutanabbi. 

« b. 303 A.H., d. 364 AH. 

" Al. Mathal-al. Sair 470-472, pub. Onito, of. Niahwar of Tanukhi 177 
(18-19). 

4 587 AH. and 596 AH. lespeotivoly. 4 Seo i&tU, 489-470. 

4 He died in 366 AH. Yaqut’a Irshad vi, 5, 149-188. 
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him mtroduceci that figure of rhetoric into their poems, yet he 
surpassed tlicm all in the extent to which he has made use of it in 
all its forms ^Somo of his poems are perfect and peerless, but many 
of thorn are altogether commonplace while some arc entirely worth- 
less At the present time there may be said to be two parties, one, 
of lus zealous supporters, who go so far as to call him the greatest 
poet of ancient and modern tunes, the other, of those who in their 
brazen partisanship deliberately parade his worthless pieces, and 
conceal hrs good oiies.'^ This quotation gives in brief form a 
correct estimate of the views held by the rival parties regarding the 
poetry of Abu Tammam. Bulituri (d. 284 A.H.), a contemporary 
poet, is relatofl to have said that Ahu Tainmam’s best poems are 
better than his owii.^ Again Miibarrad^ is said to have declared, 
when asked to compare Abu Tammam and Buhturi ‘ Abu Tammam 
digs out subtle and elegant ideas ; lus choicest poems are better than 
those of Buhtuii or any other modern poet that preceded him, but 
the umformity of Buhtmi’s diction is superior to that of Abu 
Tammam.’*^ There are among critics those who treat his poetry 
unjustly. His vigorous stylo, clothed m various forms of rhetoric, 
his use of well-chosen words, his zeal m exploring new fields of ideas, 
tJie impressiveness of Ins diction — all these qualities that make him 
a great poet, arc fUsj‘ugai‘ded by those critics who have taken upon 
themselves the ochous task of condemning his poetry in season and 
out of season. True, as has already been pointed out, sometimes 
his excessive use of the figures of rhetoric, of words ® obscure and 
ideas difficult of comprehension, mar liis poetry, but on this account 
he cannot altogether be condemned. There is hardly any poet either 
of the pagan days or of the Mamie age who has not been attacked 
and even held in derision by critics.’^ With regard to Abu Tammam’s 


1 Aghaiii XV, 9G. 2 al-Muwazana, 5, cf. Agham xviii, 168. 

^ Died m 286 or 285 A.H. ^ MasucU vu, 154-156. 

® Of. Araidi 114-121 al-Waaata by Jurjani 60 seqq. 

® The poet describing his poems says (Diwan 20, 11) : 

Ibn Kashiq (umda 86) quotes the remark of Ibn-al-Rumi (d. m 283 or 
284 AB.) Ill which tho latter says, 'If Abu Tammam could express his 
meanings by using Nabathoan words, ho would not fail to employ them\ 
Even tho Muallaqa of Imruu’l-Qays is attacked vehemently by Abu 
Bakr Baqillani (d. 403 A.H.) in Ijaz-al-Quran (76 suqq pub* Cairo, 1315 A,H,). 
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poetry, Al-Maarri (cl 449 AH.) in his book Dhikra^ Habib says, 
‘Tlie understanding of Abu Tammam’s poems was roudercd more 
difficult by the “ relators ” who were not well versed in literature 
and the ignorant transcribers who misplaced vowels and even 
changed the letters ’ Like all great wnters and poets Ahu Tanimain 
was the product of an intellectual ancestry. In his poems, as we 
shall see later, he mentions many ])oets of Jaliiliyya and Islam. He 
acknowledges Kiithayyir as the master composer of the nasib (the 
orotic -prelude) He struck out a new path in the fielil of Aralnc 
poetry which was follow^ed by many omincnt jioets. In wTitiiig 
the history of Arabic poetry we shall have to call the ])Griod beginning 
with the Caliphate of Mntasini as tlie period of Abu Tammam 

In comparing his poetry with that of Buhtim and Mutaiialibi wiiat 
strikes one most is tliat many ideas and exi)ressions are common 
to all of them. Abu Tammam w'as w^ell versed both in pre-Islanuc 
and Islamic poetry,^ as his famous anthology of Hamasa licars witness, 
and his acquaintance with these could not hut have influenced his 
ideas and diction. Though the easy style of Jhilituri and the fine 
texture of Mutanabbi’s versification stand in vivid contrast to that 
of Abu Tammam, yet it is futile to deny the mfluenco which tlic 
thought and expression of the latter have exercised over them. 
Indeed Buhtnri^ has avowed the greatness of Abu Tammam; but 
Mutanabbi was too proud to give him an equally generous recogni- 
tion The following interesting dialogue took iilaoo between 
Muhammad b Hasaii-al-Hatimi (d. 38S A.H.) and Mutanabbi * When 

Cf ftl-Wasaift 1 J-12— Ainuli Ifi, Yatiimi. (i, 11)5-1125) by Tliaalibi m vvhit*h 
ho has onticwod Mutaiuibbi 

1 Tlfiiji Khalifa (KaHlif-al-Zimim) iii, 25:j. Tlw book Dhilcm-Habilj 
in which al Maarri has aoloctoU A])ii Tammam’s ponruH and nx])lainod ihnm, 
IB not so far discovorod. 

2 Andfh 2JJ. of. Ibn Khallikan, i, 151. 

i) Cf. Aghani xviii, 108, Hiihtun iwifiing tlus rnomory of Dbbil uml Abu 
Tammam says (Amidi, S3l): 

j oU ^ j ^ 

also mcidontally ho mentions tho name of Abu Tainmatn in his Oiwan (58, 
i, last lino) pub. Cairo. 

U( Lo j 

4 Yoqut’s Irahad vi, 0, 513-517. Of. llm Khallikan i, C40-04S, 
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Hatimi mentioned the name of Abn Tammam to Mntanabbi the 
latter exclaimed in surprise, ‘ Who is Abu Tammam ? ’ To which 
Hatimi replied, 'The man on whose poems thou hast committed 
plagiarism’. Whereupon Mntanabbi declared, ‘I swear I have not 
read a single one of his poems and strangely enough began to recite 
some of Abu Tammam’s verses and to pour ridicule on them, thereby 
showing clearly that he was acquainted with the poems of the latter. 
Probably the fear that he would be accused of plagiarism urged 
him to make the statement which was obviously false.^ 

The golden age of the Abassid period in which scientific and 
literary activities flourished could not have failed to exercise a great 
influence on Abu Tammam. His poems show that he had no small 
acquaintance with the science and literature of the time.^ He 
incidentally refers in his poems to matters relating to Isnad,® 
Jurisprudence,^ Metre,® Grammar,® and Astronomy.^ 

Abu Tammam regarded the relationship of poets to one another 
as binding and sacred. In the valedictory® poem addressed to his 
friend Ali b. Jahm he says, ‘ If we are not of the same parentage, 
yet there is the kinship of literature that binds us together’. His 
friendship with Hasan b Wahb was in no small degree affected by 
this relationship in letters.® He asks the favour of Abdul-Lah b. 
Tahir as of a person who has a fine judgment of poetry.^® Again in 
praising Muhammad b, Mahk-al-Zayyat he lays stress on the obliga- 
tion that letters impose upon him and requests him to help literature 
to thrive under his auspices.^^ 


1 See al-Wasata (169 seqq) in which a description of Mutanabbi’s 
plagiarism is given. 

2 Masudi (VII, 16G) says ‘Al-Suli (d. 335 A.H.) in his biography of 
Abu Tammam quotes the following line (Diwan 3) (12) in the praise of wino 
as an example of the poet’s seholarship : 

The wine that has the attributes given by Jahmitesto God, save that they 
name her as the essence of things. Jahm b. Safwan, the leader of the Jahmites, 
asserts that the Divine attributes should bo different from human attributes. 
Shahrastani i, 60. 

3 Chain of authorities who relate the traditions, Diwan 76 (11), 

^ Diwan 346 (9). & Diwan 81 (6). 

5 Diwan 3 (10), 279 (15), 308 (13). ? Diwan 7 (13). 

s Diwan 86. 0 Diwan 214 (13). 

10 Diwan 316 (13). u Diwan 60 (7-10). 
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Abu Tammam in his poems mentions many poets of pagan and 
Islamic days, and alludes to other men of letters and art Among 
the poets referred to by him are Imruu’l-Qaya,^ Abid b. al-Abras,^ 
Zuhayr,^ Labid,* Ziyad® (i.e. Nabigha of Dhubyan), the two Ashas® 
(i e Maymun b Qays Asha of Wali and Asha of Bahila, Jarwal*^ 
(al-Hutaya), Farazdaq,® Akhtal,® Jarir,-® al-Baith,^^ Ghaylan^^ (Dhu-’l- 
Rumma) Masud,^® the brother of Dhu-’l-Rumma He also mentions 
the name of Kuthayyir in connection with his erotic preludes, 
of Layla-al-Akhyaliyya as a writer of elegies He refers to the 
Yatima of Ibn-abMuqaffa', (d nrca 142 A.H.) as a masterpiece 
of eloquence.^® Ma'bad he calls him the greatest of singers.^^ Praising 
the easy style of Zuhayr, he says, that his ideas were not in need 
of explanation by Hippocrates, the physician.’ 

Most of the names of women mentioned in the erotic preludes, 
in which ho sings about their love as did the old Arabian bards, 
seem to be quite fictitious, since there is hardly anything in his poems 
suggesting that any one of them was a real person Though in one 
of his elegies he laments the death of a slave girl, he docs not mention 
her name. Even many placCvS mentioned m the erotic preludes 
are fictitious, his mention of such places being the result of his 
imitation of the earlier poets. There are, nevertheless, many places 
mentioned in his poems with which ho was acquainted, such as 
Nisabur, Raqqa,®^ etc. 


1 Diwan 23 (last Imo), 87 (13) m this vomn ho calls him by tho namo of 
(JLLaJl ilUJf (i*0* tbc vagrant prmco), 322 (14) 

2 84 (lost lino). 


» 489 (G). 

5 80(13). 5 87(13). 

153 (last lino), 238 (5), 39G (5), 
10 07 (Ponultimato linn), 490 (5), 
12 9 (6), 490 (15). 


4 82 (0), 303 (1), 87(13), 
7 05 (15). 

® 238 (5). 

u G7 (Pnnultiinato lino). 
l» 82 (8). 


14 20 (0) ; 40 (2 ) ; tho poet calls him Ktithir while his real namo ib 
Kuthayyir. Of, AmitU, 5. 

16 40 (1). 

15 40 (2) two Yatimas one of which is al-Durrat-al-Yatirna, together with 
othor small troatisos by Ibn-al-Muqaffa* wore edited by Kurd Ali and published 
at Cairo, in 1331 A.H. But the authenticity of the Yatimius may bo (linpuLotl. 

17 103 (7). 18 489 (7). 

1® e.g. Zaynab. Rabah, (18, penultimate line), otc. 20 388 (12). 

21 o.g. Aqiq, Liwa, U‘lyab^ Oiwon 12 (4, 9). 

22 Cf. the 1st part of the chapter. 
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Among many interesting features of Abu Tammam’a poems 
one that arrests attention is his frequent reference to the days of 
the week on whioh events took place. Monday, the day on which 
Abu Said achieved a great victory ; ^ Tuesday was the day on which 
U'mayr Ibn Walid^ died, and also a loathsome day being that on 
which he was separated from his ^ beloved ; Thursday was the day 
when Badhdh,^ the fortress of Babak, fell to the Cahph’s arms, and 
also the day on which Mu'tasim^ died and his son Wathiq acceded 
to the Caliphate, as well as the day of separation from his beloved ; ® 
Friday was the day on which Abu Said routed Babak in Muqan, 
Saturday the day of his victory over the Komaiis, ‘ a victory which 
causes time to change frowns into smiles whenever it remembers 
that it has begotton such a Saturday’.^ Apparently Sunday and 
Wednesday did not produce events which remained in the memory 
of the poet. 

He was not only a poet but also a great anthologist. Indeed, 
Tibrizi (d. 502 A.H.) mentions the opinion held by many that Abu 
Tammam displayed his poetic power more conspicuously in the 
compilation of his anthology of Hamasa than in the poems he himself 
composed.® 

Six anthologies were compiled by Abu Tammam but of these 
only Olio (viz. Hamasa) is extant. Their names are given below 

(1) Ikhtiyar-al-Qabaili the greater, containing select verses 

from tribal lays. 

(2) Ikhtiyar-al-Qabaili, selections from tribal lays by little 

known poets. 

(3) Ikhtiyar Shu‘ra-al-Fuhid,^^ selections of masterpieces by 

pagan and Islamic poets ending with Ibrahim b. 

Harma. 

(4) al-Hamasa. 

(5) Ikhtiyar al-Muqattaa‘t arranged in similar order as the 

last but beginning with love poems. 

(6) Selections from modern poets. 


I 293 (11). 2 360 (13). 3 64 (2). i 263 (B). 

5 276 (11). s (2) ; 445 (0). 7 102 (4). 8 297 (&-7). 

8 Tibrizi’s Commentary on Hamsa (od. by Frelag) i, 2. 

18 Al-Mumazona, 23, cf. Tibrizi’s CommentaTy on Hamsa i, 2, pub. Leiden 
Ibn Khallikau i, 151. 

11 Amim (23) says it was a well-known anthology. 
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All these anthologies were extant in the time of al-Amidi^ and 
a copy of the anthology first named was also in the possession of 
the author of Khizanat-al-Adab ^ Hamasa, his famous anthology, 
was composed by the poet when he was returning from a visit to 
Abdul-Lah b. Tahir, the governor of Khurasan, and was detamed 
by snow in Hamadhan where he resided with Abu’l-Wafa b. Salama 
who possessed a library in which were collections of poems composed 
by the bards of the desert and other authors. After a careful study 
of these collections he compiled many anthologies one of which is the 
Hamasa.^ 

His Diwan was arranged in alphabetical order by Abu Bake 
Muhammad b. Yahya al-Suli (d. 335 A.H) and afterwards re- 
arranged in order of subjects by Ah b. Hamza al-Isphahani ^ Various 
commentaries of the Diwan were written, two of these, one com- 
pendious, the other exhaustive, being the work of Tibrizi.® Of the 
first of these two manuscripts, two copies are extant, one at Leiden, 
the other in the India Office library. Other commentaries were 
written by Husayn b Muhammad al-Rafii', known as al-Khali‘, who 
lived about 380 A.H. by Abu’J-Bayhan-al-Khawarzami, who died 
after 440 A.H. and by Abu Mansur Muhammad b. Ahmad al-Asha'ri 
who died m 370 A.H while Abul-Barakat-al-Irbali (d. 637) wrote 
an exhaustive commentary on the Diwan in ten volumes.'^ As has 
already been pointed out al-Maarri compiled and commented on 
a selection of the poems of Abu Tammam in a work entitled Dhikra 
Habib.® 

Many others have written works in which they have selected 
Abu Tammam’s poems attacked or defended him or compared him 
with other poets. They are as follows 


1 Araidi mads a Bslection of poems from this anthology which was not 
so well known, Mnwazana 23, 

2 Hasan b. Bishr-al-Midi died after 371 or 370 A.H. Yaqut (Irshad) 
VI, 3, p, 54 

5 i, 172, pub. Cairo. The author Abdul Qadir b. IJmar-al -Baghdadi 
died in 1093. Brockelmann’s Gesch. der Arab. Litt, ii, 286. 

Tib. i, 2. Ibn IChallikan i, 151, of. Masudi vii, 160, 

< Ibn JEChallikan i, 152. 

® Hajji Khalifa iii, 264. One incomplete copy of Tibrizi’s commentary 
exists in the Khedivial Library. 

0 Hajji KhaJifa iii, 254. 

^ See ibid., 255. All of these works appear to have been lost, 

S Ibn Khallikan i, 41. Hajji Khalifa lii, 263. 

29 
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(1) al-Muwaza,na ^ by al-Amidi, in which the author has made 

a comparison between Abu Tammam and al-Buhtun. 
He is also the author of a work in which the objections 
raised by Ahmad b Ubayd-al-Lah-al-QutrabuUi ^ are 
answered 

(2) al-QutrabuUi wrote a book pointing out the various 

defects in the poet’s style 

(3) Diryaij-al-Fikr by Qudama b Jafar^ in which the poet 

is criticised 

(4) Ahmad b Abi Tahir Tayfur,^ has produced a work 

pointmg out the plagiarism committed by Buhturi 
on Abu Tammam’s poems 

(5) Abu-ul-Diya.® Bishr b Yahya-al-Nasibi is the author of a 

work in which he points out the plagiarism committed 
by Buhturi on Abu Tammam’s poems. 

(6) All b. Muhammad al-Sumaysati^ has vTitten the poet’s 

life and made selection of his poems. 

(7) Muhammad and Sai‘d, the two sons of Hashim/ together 

compiled a work which contams a biography of the 
poet as well as selections from his poems 

(8) Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Marzuc[i has written a book m 

defence of the poet.® 

To many of the objections raised by Amidi, Sharif-al-Murtada 
(d, 436 A.H.) has rephed in his Amali ® and m the book of al-Shihab 
fi’l-Shayb"Wal-Shabab Many of his verses have been explamed 


1 Was first published in CDHstantinople in 1287 A.H. and again reprinted 
in Beyrout in 1332 A.H. 

2 Al Mnwazana 66. Fihrist (ed by Flugel) 154. 

3 Fihrist 130. He died after 320 A.H. Yaqut’s Irshad vi, 6, p. 304. 

4 Fihrist 146. He died in 280 YaquVs Irshad vi, i, 152-157. 

5 Filiriat 149. Irshad vi, 2, p. 367. 

^ Fihrist 154 In Irshad his name is given as All b. Muhammad 
al-Shimshati. He died after 377 A.H. Irshad vi, 5, p. 375. cf. Majam of Yaqut 
iii, 320 

7 Fihnst 169 

8 Called iiJUa jlabJII Hajji KlhaUfa, in, 254, Marzuqi died in 

421 A.H. Irshad vi, 2, p. 103. None of these except al-Muwazana by 
Amidi are now known to exist. 

8 Cairo. 

10 Constantinople, published m 1302 A.H. 
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by the author of Sharh-al-Madnun^ and al-Jurjani (d. 366 A.H.) 
in his book al-Wasata^ has criticised his poems. 

Biographies of the poet were written by Abu Bakr-al^Suli,® and 
by Muhammad b. Imran-al-Marzubani.* 

His poems have been divided into eight categories, viz.:— 

1. The Panegyrics— al-Madaih. 

2. The Elegies— al-Marathi. 

3. Complaints and rebukes— al-Mua‘tabat, 

4. Love poems— al-Ghazal. 

5. Deseriptive poems— al-Aws^f. 

6. Poems of boasting— al-Fakhr. 

7. Lampoons and satires— al-Hij a. 

8. Poems on asceticism— al-Zuhd. 

His Diwan is full of epigrams^ ; and several poems were written 
by him as poetical epistles to his friends.® 

From a poem^ which he wrote in reply to a friend’s letter, it is 
evident that the practice of pointing and vocalising letters was 
common in his time. 


1 iiil jji 4 j ijjjLaJi by Ubayd-al-Lah b. Abd-al-Kafi, pub. 

Coiio, 13S1 A.H. 

2 Pub. Sayda in 1331 A.E. ^ Ibn. Ehallikaa i, 643. 

* Fihrist 133, died in 384. Ibn Khallikan i, 643. 

9 416, etc. Mauy of his verses are quoted in the Eamil of Mubbanad 
to be cited as proverbs. See Kamil ei by Wright. Chap, mii, 233, 338. 
8 Diwan 241, 343-34G, 405. ' 418-419. 




AN UNKNOWN ANCIENT ARABIC ODE. 

Db. S. M. Huss^, M.A., D.Phu. (Oxon). 

The author of this poem is an-Nazzar b. Hashim al-Asadi. 
Nothing is known of the poet ; he has no article in the A^hani 
or anywhere else. In the British Museum MS. of the Kitab al- 
Manzum wa ’1-Manthur, however, our poem is found largely quoted 
and mentioned ‘ as a post-Islamic product This gives an index 
to the poet’s time. Besides, in the poem he has not only used ‘ ar- 
Rahman,’ a name of God in the Quran,* but he has also employed 
‘ Rajaz Mashtur ’—an unusual metre for an early poet. We can, 
thus, only gather that an-Naz7,ai b. Hashim was an Islamic poet. 

This long ode of an-Nazgai has not been pubUshed anywhere. 
It is an extremely difficult poem ; in several places it is hard to follow 
what the poet means. He uses very difficult, and, at times, unusual 
words to suit the rhyme, as it seems. 

The poem is, however, highly interesting— particularly hi its 
fine pictures of animal life. It is wholly descriptive, without any 
ulterior object such as is found in the classical odes, and describes 
successively several animals. 

The poet begins sadly describing the ruined traces of his former 
association that dispersed on the outbreak of a great famine (w. 
1-5) : he then recollects his early days when he rode forth on the 
‘ bold demon of youth ’ (w. 6-7) which he successively compares 
to an onager (w. 8-11) escaping the hunter (w. 12-26), to an ostrich 
hastening with its female towards their egg (w. 27-40), to an antelope 
encountering the dogs of a huntsman (w. 41-54), and to a falcon 
chasing a flight of sand-grouse (w. 56-60), likened to a hunter, a 
plunderer by night and to a luckless gambler (w. 61-64). The poet 
then ends by resuming the description of his mount-^eemingly, a 
she-camel (vv. 65-66). 


I Fol. 66b ! . 

^ ‘ ’ is, however, foand in the pre-Islatoio insoriptious. 
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O ^ ^ o J 

cLtlAAlo'^ajo 

^ " if ^ 

u 

O -.<■ tif ^ jf c. V 

1^1x15 <XU3 c>ls 1 j 

V*J>' 

a of 

6 Cj-P os 0 t, ^ 

^K)l JlLol ^ 

> j 

O ^0^ J ^ Cj^ ^ 

^L_uuJf ^ L^'LixJ fi>j j 

ot 
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^ ^ jf &5 


c< ^ ■•'O'J o ^ ^ , j, 

J.J — jOL, U>jl/I o — 5ie j ^jZlt JLk Ml LSioU (16) 


o ^ c<^ Sj-* ^ o 




^ cUi ^ oiauclj (n) 


(1) Nothing did stir up a passion fondly associated mth grief 
And the tears of an eye shedding in profusion, continually 

pouring — 

(2) Except the remains of a familiar ash-heap, 

And a familiar ruined dwelling and cattle-pens ; 

(3) Or (pegs looking) like horns, and brownish, dark-coloured 

(hearth-stones), 

Which were formerly grey, and two see-saws ; 

(4) Or (trenches) like bent bows, which have stones set up 
Being left unoccupied for a long time in the past. 

(5) Time of famine called them to a death from hunger, 
Which forcibly causes separation among friends. 

(6) And I see myseK m the visitations of youthful foUy, 

In the days when my womenfolk travelling were cheermg 
other women travelling : 

(7) The days of my journeying on the bold demon of youth, 
When unto my ‘ jinn ’ I drew the ‘ jirms 


# « w (1 r) 

/ 

>ifi ufl,»ap.»rt3 J i>^LiUa (JLollLj (ll^) 

1^1 » UjI J K ^ ^ ” JLoDI (11) 

« UJaju ^ US' ^IsJU 
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(8) As thougli I (were) upon (a wild ass) slender in the loins, tall, 
Sturdy, whose repeated braying sounded like the twanging 

of a bow, — 

(9) Amidst barren (she-asses), who suffered through him 

annoyance, 

Like mirrors smooth between the hips. 

(10) He stood upon a hiUock, rugged m barrenness, 

Ascending the stone-heaps set up as land-marks, hke a man 

who IS robbed off and is naked. 

(11) He forsook one companion after another and went ahead 
Of full-grown (she-asses), whose teeth are in ev^en rows. 

(12) A straight run is his walk in the fine sand, 

lull of sprightlmess, his tendon-sinews are like high roads , 

(13) And (he has) hard hoofs with which he guards against 

the ground, 

Wliich are protected from the rubbing of the stony ground 

(14) If his braying opens his two jaws so that two bundles of 

herb (fall) out, 

The two jaws have not grasped upon it. 

(16) He has shin-bones which have no fault as to pains ^ in 
them, 

And which are made for running ; and a fleshy back— 

(16) Extending to firm-fleshed shank-muscles imbedded 
In a pair, in firm flesh with smooth ankle-bones ; 

(17) Which are fastened under shank-bones, bare of flesh, 
Which are made very secure against slipping while running. — 

(18) Until when the night spread over the heaps of stones, 
Where the land-marks resemble one another in the midst 

of depressed lands, 

(19) He remembers the flowing water which he is wonted (to 

drink), 

And the coolness of which quenches the thirst of the thirsty 
(beast). 

(20) Between him and the water (lies in wait) a skulking hunter, 

a skilful one, 

Who is getting ready an arrow, grasping hold of a bow which 
cleaves to its string. 


The second is infinitive of <,5^} to have pain in the shin-bone. 
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(21) (Not) till when it became possible for him (to make) a 

charge (on the ass) — 

Not far off and near the side of the herbs (of the hunter’s 
lair) — 

(22) (That) he mounted (on the bow) an arrow whose head was 

about a span, 

And whose shaft was but a little less than two spans. 

(23) Then his palm placed over the notch between two (ends of 

the arrow) 

A well-twisted cord^ behind the evenly cut narrow feather, 

(24) But the changing fates of death, and the action of the 

Merciful (God) 

Turned the arrow aside when it flew towards him. 

(25) And it turned round deviating— no greater would be the 

deviation 

Of a wingless bird. 

(26) And he hastened out the second (arrow) to shoot with, 
But in a short time did the two sides of the valley enclose 

him.® 

(27) (Am I as though) on that ass or on an old male ostrich, 

swift-running, 

Scald-headed, seeldng eagerly the colocynth (plants by the 
side of) water-courses, 

(28) Father of young ostriches, with hollow shin-bones, 

Of fearful mind, and ' hght-witted’. 

(29) As though it were an Abyssinian who appears, 

Yelling out, in two shabby garments w’hich he has inherited 

(30) One — the inner — white, and the outer, black : 

And the two garments do not do more than cover him. 

(31) Having a circular head, as if his beak 

On his head were two clefts of the end pieces of a bow broken 
apart. 

(32) Knock-kneed, small-headed, and the front part of (his) 

neck sticking out, 

And his skull looking like a small pomegranate. 

1 The Qommentary explains as light; but the word 

really means ‘ firmly twisted ’ like rope. 

2 That is, ‘ the wild ass escaped ’. 
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(33) Tlien competes with him a small-headed female, 

(And) they both race and both run. 

(34) When she shakes her shoulder, it seems as though 
There are, on her, two halves of a bough of the date-palm 

(35) They began to search for food ; then when darkness came 

over them 

And over the eggs to which they were repairing. 

(36) They remembered their egg in front of which (was) 

The rugged, hard ground of as-Suban after its alluvial soil; 

(37) Then (the male ostrich) hastened his pace, being full of 

energy, 

Leading (his) mate along sandy ways, neither languid nor 
weak 

(3S) When she hoped that she would escape from him, he 
increased for her 
His pace in various ways. 

(39) She cast up in every land 

Crest-like dust-clouds, which softened its surface. 

(40) They spread out over their eggs (wings)— 
like a tent which had lost its two posts. 

(41) (Am I, as it were, upon) such (an ostrich) or upon a swift 

antelope, pasturing freely 

On a day of slight dew, whose two horns are black ; 

(42) That appears like a lancer in a furred coat of the Tartars,^ 
Which is wrapped round him so as to clothe his two ankles. 

(43) When he came early in the morning to a long and winding 

tract of sand, 

The voice of a hunter startled him and call of a spy. 

(44) He was not used to go forth in the morning except straying 

alone, 

Leaving the friendly * Art a ’ tree to graze on the wild ‘ Sa’dan ^ 
herbs. 

(46) When the hounds tore the sides of his body 
As the tailors^ tear the cloths of a land-owner, 

1 (3^! is arabioised from the Persian aJj. 

2 Tisuaily means a ‘ sailor * or * boat-man ’ : Ibn Qutaibah explains, 

it here as or ‘ tailor ’ ; but this is a mere guess of his, which is one of his 
weaknesses. The correct reading is, however, ^ meaning ‘ the litigants V 
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(46) He turned back (to make) an attack aiming rightly, as 

though he was 

A requiter on a day when two hostile troops come forth (to 
fight) 

(47) It seemed that his two horns, notwithstandmg his sharp- 

ening (them), 

Were two broad-headed spears, while they were (in shape)' 
two new moons. 

(48) As though he had hydrophobia, when he tore 
His bowels and pierced his breast. 

(49) When he had warded them off, he looked in the plain like 
A shining meteor driven to flight by two shining meteors. 

(50) Then he passes roUmg up the distance (like cloth) and 

his rrnimng appears to be 

That of a race-course in the way he combmes two kinds of 
runmng. 

(51) His blood covers pebbles— white pebbles , ^ 

And the fire thereof shoots up with fire. 

(52) (A dust-cloud) which keeps close to him, resembling a 

tower as he throws it up, 

Thick and thin, in the bond of the plains 

(53) And when they returned, they returned defeated ; 

Before them other hounds had been served in like fashion 

(54) Then he made for the sandy ground of Haumal walking 
In spring-pastures which herdsmen have not used as pasture 

(55) Or (wore I as though) upon a falcon, drenched, which flies 

brought down 

With two wings of thick-set feathers, one on each side, 

(56) He espied a flock of sand-grouse 

Of dusky colour, all in line, hastemng to the water. 

(57) Then he pursued the swarm eagerly, 

Darting like a pestle of flint-stone. 

(58) They fly above him, at times he flies above them, 

Both making wonderful moves in striving. 

(59) Then he darts downwards, as they come down, like a 

flashing lightning, 

Penetrating through them like the awl of Wardan.^ 

1 We have here to imagine that in the struggle the antelope was hurt and 
was bleeding, perhaps, from the lags through the bites of the dogs. 

* Wardin is here apparently the name of a well-known cobbler but is 
not mentioned in any of the usual books of reference. 

30 
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(60) On the sands of an elevated tract in a depressed ground, 
While they were fluttering like the quivering motion of pools. 

(61) He was, as though, a hunter (who had) m his hands 
Five (birds) after two had escaped from him ; 

(62) Or like a night-robber who breaks its darkness 

Off some place like Amthal al-Kula with his spears,^ 

(63) Or hke a gambler who has made a fire (in expectation of 

the Jinn) from his arrows 

And already have appeared there smoking and smoking! 

(64) In an enclosure for cattle wherein (gathered) numerous 

hungry people 

Appearing as though they were eagles in the midst of eagles. 

(65) Thus is that (female camel) when the night-journeys last 

long. 

And pack-saddles are joined to pack-saddles, 

(66) And they give premature birth to (embryos) such as 

resemble full-grown young ostriches ; 

Their young ones at the time of birth were before fully 
developed.^ 


' This verse is very obscure. Perhaps it can better be rendered: 

‘ Or like one who goes prowling about at night (and) 

At al-Murr&n stirs up sandgrouse from young ones which resemble 
Icidneys ’ ; the naked young of the qata being hkened to kidneys, because they 
have no feathers on them. Cf. the verse of ar-Ra’i cited by Ibn Qutaibah 
in the Ha’ani sh-Shi'r (MS.), I, 281 : 

2 That IS, not aborted. The poet uses the rare plural of 
meaning ‘ young camel at the time of birth '. See Lisin, V, 301, 16. 




EARLY PERSIAN POETRY. 

Dr. M. Nizamuddin, 

Chairman of the Dept, of Persian, Osmania University, 
Hyderabad, Deccan. 

Before discussing the subject, I must make an apology to the 
famous scholar A. V. Williams Jackson, Professor of Indo-Iranian 
languages in the Columbia Uniyersity, New York, for having 
borrowed the title of his exquisite book, ‘ Early Persian Poetry ’ 
for an exposition of the subject on a thoroughly critical basis. 

No doubt to many people, and even to some scholars, the 
coiulition under which the real growth and development of Persian 
poetry took place is not clearly known. In this article no claim 
to originality is laid by the writer of these lines ; but on the ground 
that a complete investigation of this problem has not been at- 
tempted by one scholar as yet, this notice might be considered as a 
result of the investigation and researches carried on this subject 
during the last three decades. 

One win admit that amongst the difficult problems that con- 
front the student of Persian literature is the discovery of the first 
or the earliest or the oldest poet or piece of poetry. So far no 
satisfactory and conclusive evidence can be placed before us either 
by the older school of critics or by the modern workers in this field. 
There exists a vast amount of traditional literature about the begin- 
nings of Persian poetry. Prom the Chahdr Maqali, Lubdbu’l-Albdb 
of ‘Awfi, Tazkiratu’sh-Shu’ara of Dawlatshah, Majm‘u’l-FusaM 
of Riza Quit down to Ethd and Paul Horn’s articles in the 
‘ Grmdriss der iranischen pUlologie’, Browne’s ‘Literary History of 
Persia^ Biberstein KazimirsM’s introduction to the Diw4.n of 
Mniichihri, Shibli’s Shi‘ru’l-‘Ajam and the most modern books on 
Persian literature, hke Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson’s ‘ Early Persian 
Poetry ’ published in 1920, Mr. R. Levy’s ‘ Persian Liierature ’ (1923), 
Prof. Hadi Hasan’s ‘ Studies in Persian Literature ’ (1924), and Prof. 
‘Abid Hasan Earldi’s ‘ Outline History of Persian Liierature ’ 
(1928), all these works discuss the subject on the data handed down 
from one generation to another without making a rigid inquiry as 
to the authenticity of the earlier statements. 
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Pre-Islamic Persian poetry according to Prof. Jackson's view. 

Of all the ooimtries of the world, no land has produced as many 
poets as Persia. Although the beginnings of Persian poetry are 
lost in the mists of antiquity, yet we may assume that the earliest 
poetry was of two types — the ballad and the epic. Of the primitive 
ballad no traces remain in Persian literature, of the epic in a later 
form the ^ Yddgdr-i-Zar'mm ’ is the best specimen. It is the 
Gathas, the oldest part of the Awesta, which are ascribed to Zoroaster, 
the founder of the religion, that may rightly be called the earliest 
specimen of Persian verse composition— (like the Vedic strophes). 
These ancient chants or psalms in verse are ruins preserved from 
Zoroastrian reform. At times the soul of the reformer is truly 
reflected in them as we may infer from the appeal to Ahura Mazdah 
and the celestial hierarchy in rhythmic measures. Besides the Gathas 
there are touches of poetry throughout the Awestan Yashts or 
‘ praises ’ in metrical stanzas glorifymg the various personifications 
of divine powers or the demi-gods and heroes of the faith. These 
compositions in verse, sometimes mingled with prose, are later than 
the G4thas in language and in time of redaction, though metrically 
(and in certain religious aspects) older. The metrical stanzas of the 
Yashts, like numerous other parts of the Awesta, are composed in a 
somewhat free octosyllabic measure. Poetic strains may be caught 
here and there in other parts of the Awesta — sometimes embedded 
in the midst of prosaic passages — but they are not over-many in 
number. Sufficient, however, they are to show that the musical 
chord was struck nearly three thousand years ago in ancient Iran. 

Arthur Christensens goes a step further and writes in the 
‘ Kdwah \ New Series, 1920, Nos. 4-5, p. 25 
JaL* oUjI Uurtjt a/ 

jl ^ jSt ^JJ U ^jl 

Ij ijJj j ( syllabe) vH**- ^ 

yu axis# aS' j aLtfb b 

j I \L,j\ 

(. ✓ 0 j 

ijf<5 Vohukhsohathra ysu aJ/ ^ aS' 

Spentamainyu ^ v) 1 »a If® jI y j 

j (v^r») I I jl ^ 
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jsu y (UiL (‘I j v) 1 1 ;l ^1^^ y <us Ahunavaiti 

i^yo(Vjl*)L^ I I jf ^lya>3 Jj A^’XJstavaiti“,^^^>’^ 

Isufc Ir jl iJLj yfc iS y Vahischtoiti ‘'yuyAjfcj» ^sy ^ 

wj/y (I r^ v) l»A M jf lXi^ aT y (a^ v) 

sj>^f y uji)^ y y y i^iaL^ (Xji>.:^ ^Ljug^f ^j]qxa L<l 


$i^j\yi^ yfO Isjb jt ^ ‘u!'i--AA> ^ IjJij! 

i„Xj y ( lajA-yo i^iLi y L »a 

y Lwjfc QjuuA ys'J y I “ u2Ar«3^ I lI^aj jI "6^ y jt j jf Jjis" AxlaJ 
y^y^ (,5^ y^ ^fy^f y y 

'*' 1 . rf' r' 

oJL/^ L-^J J ^ lij y tiwgjlj 

^iXxA yA Lai>jo j ^ sxA (^^c>>jy j«i ycu yf 


Aqa Pur-i-Dau’d who has edited and translated the Gathas 
and the Yashts in his scholarly introduction to the Yashts writes 
in the following manner about the metre of the Yashts, which I here 
reproduce in the original Persian :— 

{jy ^^i>w*.A Ij l^it ^y c^t 

yj (jJj (Syllabes) I ^ li ^ IP ^ ) r t 1 1 ;UAI iplf ^ y iip 
yj I r j I * ^Ia jfXAH L^T y j^^^aT a iy.Aj i^jLal 

A ^Ia j.*A y ^}jy\ jj,jl 'j\ yls y yi-^ 

U^, ^ jl J (^ + ^ ^^y y ( y-^ 

-huj^ jii A»kC»g j^^aT I • j^La ^aA jij ^ i.XiaT jI j*A |»i wA ij l.^xaT 
AiKCws y^ I r ^Ia yA y ' y*A u^JlaT j\ L5t^ J ^6 -f* 0^1 

rf 6 b 6+r bp+p 

o<^l fJSJtl A ^yA t^/O ajX*tt 

uj{3-?^ - \jigM*jl y A A v_^xaT jI Ai^Coa J 

^ 

iftfifiTice o/ Records regarding Medio, Achcemenim and PartUan 
Lileratwre. 

On account of the absence of material we may pass over the 
Medic and the Achsemenian and the Parthian periods. The 
cuneiform inscriptions of the Achsemenides are too much occupied 
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with the outbursts of the conquerors that no space is found for any 
other art except sculpture. But surely the pillared halls of the great 
Achaememan kings like Darius, Xerxes, Artaxerxes, at Persepolis 
must have echoed at times to the ring of the poets’ minstrelsy. 
Dark as the Parthian period may appear to us, yet there may have 
been some ray of hterature to enhven their martial or militant spirit 
It is really the Parthian rule that gave birth to the Pahlawi language 
which was to become a predommant factor in the Sasanian national 
monarchy. 

The Scope and Nakire of Sasanian Poetry. 

When we enter upon the discussion of the Sasanian period we 
have comparatively more material than we had of the earlier periods 
Though unfortunately that too is not enough for a brief survey of 
the literature of the period Here again we have to depend upon 
the meagre details given by several historians for determining the 
scope and nature of Sasanian poetry. 

We are indebted to Arthur Ohristenses and Andreas for a study 
of the earliest specimens of Pahlawi verse, and to Aqa S. Hasan 
Taqizada, the present Persian Miiiister at the Court of St. James, 
London, and to Prof. Aqa Mrza ‘Abbas Iqbal Ashtiy4m of Tehran 
for investigating the nature of the Middle-Persian poetry. The 
present writer cannot do better than summarize the arguments of 
the above scholars to prove the existence of Pahlawi verse in 
Sasanian times. 

The Iramans have unfortunately neglected entirely the non- 
religious part of their literature, hence the paucity of the secular 
books in Pahlawi, especially of poetry. But of music and musical 
notes, singers and minstrels we have ample second-hand information. 
In Sasanian times folk-lore, romance, legend and the tales of ancient 
heroes formed a mighty part of their literature. On festal occasions 
the halls of the Sasanian monarchs were filled with music. The 
minstrel’s craft was much patronized by the Khusroes, A throng of 
musicians, singers, harpers always crowded the Court, Sarkas and 
Birbad are two famous names of that period. The name of Khusraw 
Parviz as a patron of music is enough to prove the point. 

The musical ‘ airs ’ or lays of B4rbad which are enumerated to 
be 360 were sung afresh every day of the year before the Sasanian 
monarchs. Likewise the ‘ Si-Lihn ’ ^ thirty tones or notes 
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are said to have been invented by Barbad in order to be sung anew 
every day of the month. Similarly the ‘ Turuqn’l-Mulukiyya ' 

which are counted as seven were meant to be chanted on 
each day of the week. In some of the older Arabic and Persian 
sources the airs of Barbad or the Nawa-i-Khusrawani are mentioned 
as follows : — 


V 1 a r r I 

3 y- 7^ 1 

_ l_r_^ I r I I s 

' jj;y ^ ‘ ki*su ^ -if 

r » M _[JL^ [1 1 ’I ^1 s 

«;jSy OS j^)y^ fy 

M fj) r p r r r r r I 

' JliiL ijJ-wy ‘ jj J5L« ^ <ia.uo^ ^ ^ 




Since nothing substantial has come down to us of the non-religious 
verse of the Sasanian times, we are unable to judge the metre and 
rhyme — H there was any— of these pieces or to estimate the nature of 
Pahlawi prosody. ‘Awfi and Shams-i-Qays both agree that the 
KhuarawAni airs sung by Barbad were without metre and rhyme, 
and without any literary grace (>), although they were full of en- 
comiums on his sovereign. As against this, is the view that the 
ancient Persians, like the Greeks, used no rhyme in their poetical 
compositions and that a certain writer named Hasdai or Hashdbi (?) 
had collected this kind of blank verse in a book which he called 


‘ Yubah Namah the Book of Desire. This brings us to the opinion 
of Dr. Paul Horn who suggests that although the ancient Persians 
did not use rhyme in their poetry, they must at least have had 
metre. The folk-songs, in which the rhythm depends upon the 
number of syllables used in each verse, afford abundant proof in 
support of this theory. It can be safely adduced that the ancient 
Persian ballads did contain a kind of metre and rhyme, and that they 
were in some degree like the Saj‘ (rhymed prose) of the pre-Islamio 
Arabs. Prom what follows we may infer that the native poetry of 
Persia in the Sasanian times, as well as in the first two centuries of 
the Hijrah, was of a simple type more or less similar to the Eajaz 
of the Jahiliyya period. Their metre was of syllabic type much 
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anterior to the prosody of the Arabs. Although the absence of actual 
long poetical texts is a great calamity, yet the existence of poetry in 
the Sasanian period cannot be denied for the following reasons . — 

(1) The famous 'Abdu’llah ibnul-Muciaffa' in his introduction 
to the Arabic version of the Kahla, wa Dimna explicitly says that 
the King Anushirwan the Just while commemoratmg the success of 
his favourite physician Barzuwaih in bringing the MS. of the Kalila 
wet Dimnet from India ordered that a grand feast be held in which 
all the poets, orators of the country should celebrate the occasion 
according to their talents 

(2) Although the Bahrdm (riir tradition erroneously represents 
him as the first poet of Persia in Islamic Persian, yet it makes us 
think that poetry existed in his times, i e., Pahlawi verse was extant 
in the 4th century A.D. 

(3) Again the story of the couplet inscribed on the ‘palace of 
Shirin’ by Khusraw IT (590-628 AD.), can never be supported bv 
facts, but it leads us to imagine that poetry 

(r) . > ^ (I) 

a — uiy fj ^ 

did exist of a similar t 5 rpe in Sasanian Persia 

(4) Early Arabian poets have more than often sung the charm 
of Persian music in their poems, and it is recorded that the early 
Persians have preserved their poetry in their archives, but unfortunate- 
ly nothing of it has come down to us. 

(5) Apart from this the names of the ' airs ’ and ‘ notes ’ which 

have been so faithfully preserved for us — ^like the Khusrawani, 

Awraman, Laskoi, Pahlawi or Pahlawi — some of which gained currency 
in Islamic times, are a sufficient proof of the existence of music and 
side by side of poetry in Sasanian Persia. The very words of poetic 
teohniq[ue 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 

are the relics of Pahlawi poetry. 

(6) The song of the Zoroastrians of the Fire temple of Karkawayh, 
which has been faithfully reproduced for us by the author of the 

Lsy ( ^ ) isy ( ** ) ( * ) 

^ A poem not exceeding 17 couplets. 

2 Poem exceeding 18 couplets. 3 Poesy, ode, song. 

4 Rhyme, metre, verse, etc. 
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TaWikh-i-SisiaUj is a valuable specimen of (if not of pure), at least of 
corrupt, Sasanian poetry ; 

\J>y 

— -i — sL 

All these distiches are of seven syllables and give a clue to the 
Sasanian poetry. Either in the first century of Islam the Zoroastrians 
in imitation of their pre-Islaimc poetry have framed these couplets 
or have made alterations in the old ones to suit the new requirements 
of the time 

(7) The much debated Inscription of Shahpur I in Hajjiabad 
according to the late Prof. Andreas of Gottingen contains verses 
relating to the foundation of a building at the hands of the long 
and his throwing of the arrow towards it as a beneficial act. These, 
he asserts, are in octosyllabic metre, but Prof. Jackson still expresses 
his doubt about the poetical form of these lines ; — 


IjSjJ Itil i 

o \j ■ 

UlA 





f* ^ ^ ^ ^ 





yUjI 

> > 

(ij* 



[t means ‘ that the person who has laid the foundation of this 
edifice towards the west, and whose hand is good, has set his foot 
in this valley and thrown an arrow in the direction of this edifice, 
then the person, who has thrown an arrow towards this edifice, his 
hand is good'. 

(8) Amongst the excavations in Turfdn, in the Chinese TurkistAn, 
Prof. Griinwedel has discovered Manichaen Papyri, some of which 
are written in North-Western Pahlawi while others in South-Western 
Pahlam containing a few versified pieces in the octosyllabic metre, 
One of them runs as follows 

|.44 j;- j ^ i* 
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That is 'I am a person of yyl (?) who is carrying out thy 
will, because I am from Babylon’. 

Other metres are also noticeable amongst these ' documents, 
eg.i a piece containing 11 syllables of 4 accents is found 

JiUy 

That IS ‘ the radiant sun and the full-moon shimng’. 

No doubt the secular poetry of the Sasaman period resembled 
very much these pieces in their metre and form, so much so that 
these metres were not distinguishable from the ordmary prose except 
through the fixed number of the syllables used in that piece Hence 
the Muslim writers mterpreted it as Nathr-i-Musajja‘ or rhymed 
prose. 

Beginnings of Islamic Persian Poetry : — 

My friend Dr. Daudpota has dealt with the influence of Arabic 
poetry on Persian poetry and Dice versa in a masterly way in his 
dissertation. I need not repeat what will become the property of aU 
scholars when his brilliant work will be published ; but I should like 
to trace as briefly as possible the results of the contact of the Arabs 
and Persians on their hteratures and especially on poetry, as it is 
directly connected with the subject in hand. It is really very diffi- 
cult to point out how and when and why Pahlawi was replaced by 
Arabic and consequently by Persian in the early days of Islam. 
Vast study as that of Goldziher’s will unfold the depths of the two 
civihzations which appear to have merged in one another so in- 
extricably. 

Linguist of intrinsic type will tell us in future years what im- 
pression the Arabic language created on the Persians. For the 
present, it is enough it we say that it took nearly two complete 
centuries for the Persians to recover their national genius, form a 
language, adopt a culture and spread it as their own. The Arab 
masters after all had to faU back on the vanquished artists of Persia — 
be they musicians, literati, scientist, physicians, lexicographers, 
historians, geographers, philosophers, astronomers, theologians and 
statesmen. The Grolden Age of Islam was in a sense the renaissance 
of Persian art and civilization through the medium of Arabic under 
the patronage of the Abhasides. From the point of view of the 
literary history of Persia this was a transition period, in which the 
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Pahlawi and Arabic were struggling to give birth to a common mediuiD 

of Bxpression—the modem Persian 

Traditional literature about the birth of Persian poetry : — 

There have been several forefathers of Persian poetry, some 
under the garb of the first Persian poet, others as the earliest or the 
oldest poet of Persia. Legend has haunted Bahram Gur, 'Abbas- 
i-Marwazi, Abd Hafs Hakim b. Ahwas Sughdi-i-Samarqandi, and 
even the anonymous son of Ya'qub b. Layth Saffari. Among the 
pioneers who have exploded these myths one after another are Aqa 
Mirza ‘AbduT- 'Azim Khan of Gurgan, Aqa Mirza Muhammad Khan 
Qazwini now residing in Paris, Prof. Mirza ' Abbas Iqbdl Ashtiyani 
and the present writer. 

First Legend ■ — 

Bahram Gur as the forefather of Persian poetry. 

The most widely prevalent notion about the birth of Persian 
poetry is that Bahrdm Gur in one of his hunting raids ia a jubilant 
mood had a poetical contest with his beloved Dil-aram. The result 
of which is the production of this famous but notoriously apocryphal 
couplet : 

This verse is found in several Arabic and Persian older sources 
under different readings. Apart from these verbal variations, these 
lines can never be attributed to Bahram Gur who ruled between 
420 and 438 A.D. A period in which Arabic poetry, if it did exist, 
was in its infancy, how this verse, basedon the Arabic-Persian prosody, 
happened to be composed in that early period, when the Persian 
language of the modem type had no existence at all. 

Second tradition; 'Abbas-i-Marwazx’s ode on Ma^mtin on 
his entering in Marw in 193 A.H. 

The story has received such a wide acceptance that every antho- 
logist of Persia quotes it with great ceremony. Even modern critics 
have never expressed any doubt about it. The ode, aocording to 
^Awfi who first introduced it to the Persian language, begins : 


0 

Cl. ^ ^ ^ J 

jjLc JC -yu yljJL/ 
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Ci^ 

I; <U^jL» y f; ^YJii 

In the course of this long ode of which not more than 4 lines 
have come clown to us the poet says : 

cJ'tr’ 

0 

1^., VJ b j:. Si (; ^^;Lj J^jyo 

0*1 ^^} b fy i^kjf (j-^ ^Isil ^ j i-XJ 

ci^ii J 'r*i) y _5 uSi^ jf 

History tells us definitely that Ma’miin came to Marw m the 
Jumadal-tl’la of 193 AH. and stayed there till 198 A.R , till 
Tahir-i-Dhii’l Yaminayn killed his brother Amin and people took 
the oath of fealty to Ma’mun as Caliph and the commander of the 
faithful. In the days of the mighty H^run’ur-Rashid, Amin and 
Ma’mdn were called as prince or heir-apparent and Imam and were 
never styled as Caliph. The dates in which the ode is supposed 
to have been written are given differently 173 A.H., 175 AE. and 
193 A.H. is the latest. The patron Ma’mun is styled as the Caliph 
whereas in that year Harun had just died and Amin had assumed the 
reins of the Caliphate. Ma’mun’s Cahphate begins from the year 
198 A.H. So then this verse from the point of view of composition 
should fall between 198 A.H. and 202 A.H.— the period of the 
Caliphate of Ma’mun. 

Secondly, if we consider these verses from the point of view of 
their structure, form, metre, prosody and compare it with the verse 
of the 2nd oentmy, they have nothing in common. It is a finished 
product of an age in which a poet like Kh4q4ni had impressed his 
grandiloiiuence and bombast on the literary product of the day— 
i.e., either of the 5th or 6th century A.H. when the Persian had 
lost its primary simplicity and Archaic features, absorbed Arabic 
and Turkish idiom, adopted rhetorical devices and conceits of intri- 
cate type, and had polished the verse (Diction) form by the use of 
finished words ; and when the poets had found the composition of 
an ode a lucrative profession. 

These lines do not resemble at aU the verse of either Hanzala 
of Badghis or Abu’l-Muayyad of Balk or Firuz-i-Mashriqi or even of 
Rudaki — all poets of the first period. These lines are undoubtedly 
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a forgery. In the midst of the ode the poet says that as yet nobody 
had used the Persian language as the medium of poetic expression, 
despite the poet is intentionally doing it to honour the language by 
praismg a patron of Ma’mun’s type. Did Ma’mun know enough 
Persian to judge the merit of these lines ? Or, are these lines the 
true specimen of the period ? 

Another thing that strikes a reader about these lines, is the 
signal omission of such an important ode in the earlier Arabic or Per- 
sian records of the 2nd, 3rd or 4th or 5th century. Neither the antho- 
logist nor prosodist nor lexicographers make any mention of these 
important verses. It is ‘Awfi in the 7th century who is first an- 
nouncing the dawn of Persian poetry in the person of 'Abbas Marwazi. 

The last argument about this doomed ‘ Pirst poet of Persia,’ 
is that these Imes are written in the Ramal-i-Muthamman-i-Maqsur 
(Mahdhuf)— a form peculiar to Persian 'prosody The originator of 
the Arabic prosody Khalil b. Ahmad died in 175' A.H. Did the 
Persians within 18 years, i.e., in 193 A.H., change the Arabic prosody 
and adopt metres according to their taste in such a short period , 
and a poet like ‘Abbas-i-Marwazi began writing such wonderful 
verse based on Arabico-Persian prosody within two decades of KhabTs 
death 

Thrd Tradition : — 

Abu Haf§ Hakim b. Ahwa? as the oldest poet of Persia. 

The line is too famous to be quoted * 

tij; ;Ij 

Shams-i-Qays in his important treatise on Prosody Mu'jam fi 
Ma4ir-i-Asha'r-il“'Ajam quoting Farabi (died in 339 A.H.) says that 
Abu Haf? was a perfect musician and that the instrument Shdhrdd 
was his invention and he died in 300 A.H. In this case the language 
of the piece is in conformity with the period mentioned, but there 
flourished poets earlier than Abd Hafg in the 3rd century of Hijra 
like Hazala of Badghis (flourished about 236 A.H. =850 A.D.), 
Firdz-i-Mashriqi (277=890), Abii Salik Gurgini (288=900). Even 
Rudaki’s fame had been established, as he died in (330=941 A.D.). 
How then Abu Hafs can be called the earliest poet of Persia ? 

Fourth Tradition : — 

Ya'qub b. Layth’s son as the originator of Persian poetry. 
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Dawlatshah and other biographers of Persian poets have time 
after time repeated the story of Ya'qub b. Layth’s son who in ecstasy 
gave birth to this oft-quoted hemistich : y uJ U ^J^ib ^LkJi 
I need not repeat the story here, but would like to dismiss this 
legend with a few remarks. 

The very wording of Dawlatshah is uncertain. He first says 
that the Amir Ya'qub b. Layth found the expression or com- 
position very pleasing and said 

As yet only one hemistich has come down to us and Ya'qub called 
it first a "yiA” and then endorsed it by saying that it falls within 
the category of verse. 

All of a sudden Abd Dulaf Ijli and Ibnu’l-Ka^b are brought 
on the scene in order to scan and find the metre of it. Then they 
found this hemistich and not the distich (as previously said) forming 
one of the kinds of Hazaj, and added another hemistich to complete 
the distich and added another couplet, which was eventually called 
Du Baiti, later changed into Eubad or a quatrain. 

Whosoever may have invented this fiction, it is obvious that 
with such a poor plot he is sure to be dubbed as a poet-monger, and 
a hypocrite. 

As is well known to History that Ya'qub b. Layth after capturing 
Salih b. Nadhr, defeating Rutbil, the Hindu Shdh of Kabul, and 
kilhng ‘Ammar the Kharijite in the year 253 A.H.=867 A.D. advanced 
towards Herat, received the submission of the last Tahirid ruler of 
Khurasan and declared his independence m that year. 

Amir Abu Dulaf -i-Tjh died in 225 A.H.=839 A.D. At that 
time nobody knew Ya'qfib b. Layth, Tahir b. ‘ Abdullah b. Tahir, 
the Ambidexter, was the ruler of Khurasan. Ya'qub at that time 
may have been a member of a murderous gang or at the most may 
have joined the forces of Dirham b. Na?r b. Salih. He was never 
an Amir then to have a Court and boon-companions and to order 
the Tahirid general and man of letters like Abd Dulaf to scan a 
hemistich for him in collaboration with the poet Ibnu’l-Ka^b. Thus 
the origin of the Ruba'i is hopelessly fallen in the whirlpool of 
anachronism, which has gained so much credence amongst the 
literati of Persia. 
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Real beginnings of Persian poetry in the Islamic period. 

The old Persian Tazkirahs have failed to prove the existence 
of the first or the earKest or the oldest poet. It is Arabic history 
that has come to our aid to reveal facts. We now, through the 
labours of two great Persian scholars, stand on a firm ground, and 
are able to produce the earliest or the oldest extant specimens of 
Persian poetry. 

(1) The Satirical utterances of the poet Yazid b. Mufarragh and 
the arch reference to Sumayyah the mother of Ziydd b Abih falls in 
the Caliphate of Yazid b. Mua'wiya 60-64 A.H.= 679-683 A.D. 


(2) The ballad of the children of Khurasan m derision of Asad 
b. ‘Abdullah al-Qusari al-Khuttalani after his iguominous defeat 
at the hands of the Khaqan in the year 108 A.H.=726 A.D 

jfL-jJ jjj ^ jf 

(3) Abu’l-Yanbaghi al-‘Abbis b. Tar Khin's lines on the city 
of Samarkand. 

lilXif ‘ ixLo 

aA ^ <t) (jiilA j\ 

Prom the Kiiab'dl Wuzara of al-Jahshiyari we come to know 
a few facts about this strange poet. He happened to be one of the 
courtiers of the Bermecides JaTar and Fazl, whose disgrace is a 
notorious event of the year 187 A.H.=802 A.D. At any rate this 
specimen like the previous ones is anterior to Arabian prosody and 
represents the earliest phases of the transition of which we have 
spoken a little before. 

(4) The real poet of the Sajffari period MuJhammad b. Wasif 
and his verses on Ya'qdb as yet were so little known, that the begin- 
nings of Persian poetry wore shrouded in mystery. He is, according 
to the T^ikh-i-Sistan, the first Persian poet who successfully wrote 
verses. 
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VEDIC INTERPRETATION AND TRADITION. 


VlDHU^EKHABA SaSTBI, 

Vim-£hdrati, Santiniketan, Bengal. 

Il^toi 

11 Sfift ^ ? U 

B iiffi TCiifw I 

II sw! II 

Deah Feiends, 

I am really thanldEul to you for the great honour you have done 
me by kindly asking me to preside over the present session of this 
section of our Oriental Conference. But let all honour be His vho 
IS the Knower of the Veda (Fedonid!) and the Author of the Conclusion 
of the Veda {Veddntakrt). I stand before you certainly not as a 
teacher, but rather as a pupil and as a fellow-student ; for I do not 
pretend to guide you, but rather I wish to be guided by you. Nor 
have I come here with the intention of solving some difficult prob- 
lems, or removing some of the doubts which you may have, or of 
putting before you any great thoughts or results of new researches 
that might have been made by me ; but I stand before you in aU 
humility to place for your consideration some of what appear to 
me to be the fundamental problems in the interpretation of the 
Veda. I approach these problems with special reference to those 
who hold the Veda as an uispired and a sacred heritage, and find 
it a great source of peace and happiness in their lives. 

Let me begin with a short apologue which has been handed down 
by the Rishis : 

^ I snsuRnnm? I 

jiWni wr 1 

—Samhitopan'k^ad-BrWiTMrja 3. 

‘ Verily Vidya (the Vedic Lore) approached the Brahman thus : 
“ Protect me, I am your treasure 

The Brahman realized it, and undertook to protect her. He 
was also duty-bound to do so, for he knew the old injunction: 
‘ When a man is bom, he is born with a debt (to pay)— a debt to the 
Gods, a debt to the Rishis, and to the Fathers, and to Mankind.' 
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(SB., 1. 7. 2 1 ; See TB., VI. 3 10. 5). He must free himself of 
his debt to the Gods, the Bishis as well as to the rest. So far as 
his other debts are concerned, the scriptures teach him how to repay 
them. His debt to the Rishis can only be repaid, as they declare, 
by becoming their ‘ Treasure- warden ’ [nidhi-gopa), by protecting 
the treasure ; in plain words, by contmuing the study of the Veda. 

Whatever might be our attitude towards life and culture, it has 
got to be admitted that the Veda is really a treasure, a treasure not 
only for the Brahman, but also for the humamty at large, a most 
precious inheritance of the past. And it is specially so for us Indians, 
as it is the ultimate source, directly or indirectly, of whatever we 
have thought about and striven for the peace and happiness of man 
and the umverse during the whole course of our existence as a 
people. 

Let me, however, strike a note of warning, and I think that the 
ancient teachers will lend me their support when I do so. The 
treasure must not be confounded with its receptacle : we should 
know that the ddhara is generally of a different material and character 
from the ddheya. The gems of truth are ensconced in the entire 
mass of the Veda. The Greek proverb says that the part is greater 
than the whole. Yet the whole has its value and its justification — 
as a fact of history and as an influence on life when it is an influence. 
Human society is a chequered pattern, and we have wise men and 
foolish men, we have saints as well as sinners. What we may be 
tempted to regard as useless may have its use with others. And 
we must take note of it. 

Be that as it may, I was telling you the story of Vidya. Let 
me continue it. The Brahman undertook to protect her. But 
has he done so 1 If so, how far has he succeeded ^ Did the Vedic 
tradition remain unbroken ? If it did not, how long then did it 
continue 'I I want to tell you another story. Fifty years ago it 
was first told by Max Muller in one of his Hibbert Lectures,^ and 
I think it is worth repeating, even though it may be a little long. 

‘‘These men,’* continues the great savant referring to the 
Brahmans of his time, “ and I know it as a fact, know the whole 
of Rig-Veda by heart, just as their ancestors did, three or four 


1 OollecUd Works oj Max Lectures on the Origin of Religion, 

Longmans, Green ifc Co., 1898, pp. 132 
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thousand years ago , and though they have MSS., and though they 
now have a printed text, they do not learn their sacred lore from 
them. They learn it, as their ancestors learnt it, thousands of years 
ago, from the mouth of a teacher, so that the Vedic succession should 
never be broken. The oral teaching and learning became in the eyes 

of the Brahmans one of the ‘Great Sacrifices’ I have had 

visits from natives who knew large portions of the Veda by heart ; 

I have been in correspondence with others who, when they were 
twelve or fifteen years old, could repeat the whole of it^ They 
learn a few hues every day, repeat them for hours, so that the whole 
house resounds with the noise and they thus strengthen their memory 
to that degree, that when their > apprenticeship is finished, you can 
open them like a book ; and find any passage you like, any word, 
any accent. One native scholar, Shankar Pandurang, is at the 
present moment collecting various readings for my edition of the 
Rig-Veda, not from MSS., but from the oral tradition of the Vedic 
^rotriyas. He writes on the 2nd March, 1877 • ^ I am collecting 
a few of our walkmg Rig-Veda MSS , taking your text as the basis. 
I find a good many differences which I shall soon be able to examine 
more closely, when I may be able to say whether they are various 

readings or not As I write a Vedic scholar is going over 

your Rig-Veda text. He has his own MS. on one side, but does 
not open it, except occasionally. He knows the whole Samhita 
and Pada text by heart. I wish I could send you his photograph, 
how he is squatting in my tent with his Upavita (the Sacred Cord) 
round his shoulder, and only a Dhoti round his middle, not a bad 
specimen of our old Ri^his.’ 

And though it may have sounded to some of you like a fairy- 
tale, believe me, it is truer in all its details than many a chapter of 
contemporary history.” 

This story depicts the condition of the Vedic studies by the 
Brahman fifty years back ; and I can tell you that even at the 
present time you will find, mostly m the South, such half-naked 
Brahmans (their race— a race of giants— is, alas, dechning every 
day), repeating the sacred hymns handed down to them from genera- 
tion to generation and saying those prayers which were first uttered 

1 Indian Antiquary, 1878, p, 40 : ‘ There are thousands of Brahmans *, 
the editor remarks, ‘ who know the whole of the Rlg-Veda by heart and can 
repeat it\ 
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thousands of years ago on the banks of the Sarasvati or some other sac- 
red river by Rishis hke Vasi?tha or Vi^vamitra— the Rishis who stand 
at the head of Indian Culture, but who in the hands of unsympathetic 
though ‘ ingenius and judicious ’ experts on Indian culture received, 
together with their gods, the sobriquet of ‘ barbarians ’ 

You are- now to draw your own conclusion as to whether the 
Vedic succession or tradition was completely broken at the time 
of Yaska, or of Sayana, or whether it continued unimpaired down 
to a generation back, — since when, owing to altering conditions 
and ideas of life, it has suffered a check , and it was lucky that we 
could save some of it through the printing press 

Here naturally arises a question The request of Vidya to the 
Brahman was for her protection This* certainly did not mean pro- 
tection of only the text in which she was enshrined, but also of the 
interpretation in which dwells her soul For the Brahman was 
enjoined not only to read, but also to understand the Veda [adhyeyo 
jneyai ca), without looking forward to any earthly reward for it 
[niskdraTj^a). 

Now, so far as the text is concerned, .it has been universally 
accepted as having been preserved intact. The Brahman here has 
performed his task to perfection. But what about the interpretation ? 

In order to understand the situation in the matter of the correct 
interpretation of the Veda-vidya— the interpretation which was 
intended by the Rishi to whom the mantra was revealed — ^let us take 
note of the difficulties from the case of a living poet and his com- 
position. We have here a living poet of world- wide fame, Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. Let us take one of his best known mystic poems, 
approach some of our best scholars and cultured men who have the 
requisite training in and feel for literature and are teachers of the 
subject, and ask them individually to interpret that particular poem. 
And what shall we see ? We shall see that ndsau munir ya^ya matam 
na bhinmm ; there may be partial agreement here and there, there 
will never be entire agreement ; in fact, there will sure to be some 
disagreement. And yet it may be that none of the interpretations 
proposed by these eminent scholars is the right interpretation, that 
is, the interpretation which the poet himself had in his mind when 
he composed it. Supposing that these scholars and experts in 
literature went on in their own way, and each taqght his own parti- 
cular interpretation to his group of pupils, and these latter in their 
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turn also taught their own pupils the interpretation received from 
their masters, we would have a series of traditional interpretations, 
each equally old. How can a man of a future generation judge these 
various traditions, or one tradition, as correct ? How can it be 
maintained that the interpretation first offered by those prominent 
teachers was the right interpretation, simply because these teachers 
were eminent men, or because they were contemporaneous with the 
poet himself, or were associated with him ? 

A poet does not necessarily interpret his own poem, for he is 
not bound to do so , nor is it his business. He composes a poem 
and there ends his work But he may give his interpretation if he 
pleases. Now, let us again think over another aspect of the question. 
Supposing that the poet explains at a time one of his poems to a 
particular individual. The latter perhaps does not fully comprehend, 
or comprehends the explanation fully, but does not remember the 
whole of it, and without any consideration of the fact of his forgetful- 
ness he starts to explain the poem to the group around him, and from 
the group begins a school of tradition. Here we may ask a question : 
Will it be right to think that one who has received this tradition is 
justified in claiming that his is the right interpretation, because the 
line of succession he belongs to is directly connected with the com- 
poser of the poem ? Will it be reasonable to hold that the direct 
connection with the author of the poem is itself a sujficient ground 
for the genuineness of the interpretation given to it ? 

There can be another situation to make the whole question 
further complicated. It may be that the poet himself explains one 
of his difficult poems to a person of superior culture, intelligence, 
and memory. This person retains the explanation perfectly well 
and hands it over to a second man, and the second man to a third 
man, and in this way another line of tradition grows up. But facts 
relating to the origin of this tradition, that it goes back to the poet 
himself and has been transmitted unimpaired, remain unknown. 
This interpretation, the only right one, is not noted down in any 
book for some generations, though passed traditionally, and then a 
late writer offers it, without mentioning its credentials. How are we 
to discriminate the genuineness of the tradition in a case like this 3 

Situations like the above are possible with a living poet ; in fact, 
some of these cases have actually happened with the works of 
Eabindranath himself. It is quite conceivable that in the case of a 
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Vedic poet, to whom a particular mantrci was revealed or by whom 
it was ‘ visioned' [drsia) thousands of years back, similar things 
have happened. 

The difficulty of discrimination in this matter seems to have 
been noticed or anticipated even by a poet in the Rig- Veda itself 
(X, 7L 4), when he says ■ 

‘ Even while seeing, one does not see Speech ; even while hearing, 
one does not hear it.’ 

And it IS also q[uite clear from Yaska’s observation (I 20) to the 
effect that there were Rishis who had intuitive insight into dharma 
(sdk§dthrta-dharman)j but the teachers of a subsequent age lost that 
intuition And these later teachers who, according to a commentator, 
may be described as Srutarsis, i e. sages who derived their wisdom 
not directly as the earher sages did, but from others, declined in the 
power of communicating instruction This is quite natural on 
account of impermanence of human knowledge {purusavidydnityatvdt), 
as Yaska would express it. 

This lowering of the high intellectual position, as time v/ent on, 
brought in new view-points and new interpretations And I may 
refer you, for mstance, to the mystic hymn called Asyavdmiya in 
the Rig-Veda (I. 164). It is found there, as you all know, how some 
of its stanzas hate been interpreted in different ways in the com- 
mentary of Sayana. It is well known that Sayaria is not the author 
of dl these interpretations, as it can very clearly be shown that in 
a number of oases his variant interpretations were current in the 
country hundreds of years before him. Lot us take, as an example, 
the following stanza (32) of the same hymn : 

‘ He who made him knows not of him, (he is) verily out of sight 
now of him who saw him ; he, enveloped within his mother's womb 
with numerous progeny, entered into nirrti.^ ^ 


1 Whitney, AV., Tr., IX, 10, 10, slightly modified. 
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It is to be noted that the word nirrti in the fourth line of the 
stanza has two meanings, ‘calamity’ and ‘earth’. Now, what 
does the mantra mean ? The opinion is divided. Some say, it 
impbes that one havmg a number of children falls into calamity ; 
while others are of opinion that it refers to the phenomenon of rain 
{varsakarman). The former are the Parivrajakas or wandering 
religious mendicants, while the latter are the Nairuktas or Schohasts. 
And both the views are mentioned by Yaska in his Nirukta, 11. 8. 

Here is another mystic mantra from the Rig-Veda, TV. 58. 3 : 

wr ^ 

% I 

II 

‘ Four are his horns, three are his feet ; his heads are two, and 
his hands are seven. Bound with a triple bond, the strong one (or 
the showerer of bounties) roars loudly , the great god enters into 
mortals.’ ^ 

Who is that great god ? Some say, according to the Nirukta- 
parisista, XIIL 7, he is yapia The four horns are with reference 
to it four Vedas ; the three feet are the three savanas or pressing 
out of 5omu-juice at the three periods of the day ; the two heads are 
the two libations, introductory and concluding ; the seven hands 
are the seven metres ; ' bound with a triple bond ’ refers to three- 
fold scripture. Mantra, Brdhmari,a, and Kalpa. 

Others say, the great god is the sun : the four horns are the four 
directions or cardinal points {dii ) ; three feet are the three Vedas 
(as, according to the Taittirlya Brahrm7).a, III. 12. 9. 1, the movement 
of the sun is connected with the three Vedas : Vedair aiunyas tribhir 
eti suryaJi ) ; the two heads are the day and night ; the seven hands 
are the seven rays of the sun ; * bound with a triple bond ’ refers 
either to the three regions (terrestrial, atmospheric, and celestial), 
or to the three seasons (hot, rainy, and winter). 

I want to refer you to one more explanation of the above pas- 
sage which the great Patafijali, the commentator of Panini (1, i. i) 
gives. He explains it with reference to speech (iabda) from the 
point of view of the grammarians, He says that the great god is 


1 Griffith (modified). 
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speech , the four horns are the four kinds of the words, viz. noun 
{ndman)j verb (dkhydta), preposition (ujoasarga), and particle (nipdta ) ; 
the three feet are the three tunes, present, past, and future , the 
two heads are the two forms of speech, eternal and artificial , the 
seven hands are seven case-ending (vihhaktis) , the triple bond 
signifies the connection of a word when it is uttered with the three 
parts of the body, the chest, the throat, and the head. 

And if you want to know the observation of Sayanacarya, he 
would tell you that other explanations are also possible here. 

I should hke to quote here one more mantra from the same 
Asyavdmlya Sukta (RV., I. 164. 45) : 

^5ITfT 

rflpfr ^ I 

jf^T flfnr 

11 

' Speech hath been measured out in four divisions * the Brahmans 
who have understanding know them. Three kept in close con- 
cealment, they do not move. Of speech men speak only the fourth 
division.’ ^ 

Now, what are these four divisions of speech ? Look into the 
Supplement to the Nirukta (XIII. 9), and into Sayana, and you will 
find not leas than seven interpretations, according to different schools, 
to one of whick belongs the author of the Mahabha^ya, Patailjali, 
explaining the stanza himself (1. 1 1). 

Apart from the explanation of different Vedic passages great 
divergency is found also with regard to particular points; for in- 
stance, the identity of the ASvins — a question which is still being 
discussed. Yaska himseU raises it and gives his answer (XII 1) : 
' But who are the Alvins ? Some say heaven and earth ”, ‘‘ day 
and night ” say others ; while others say, they are the sun and the 
moon. But according to the Aitihasikas, they are virtuous kings.’ 

Not less than eight or nine schools of older expounders of the 
Veda, such as the Yajnikas, the Vaiyakaranas, the Naidanas, the 
Parivr&jakas, the Nairuktas, and so on, are mentioned by Yaska, 
besides more than one and half a dozen of teachers holding different 
views with regard to particular points in the Vedic texts. 


1 Griffith (modified). 
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There is no reason to think that the interpretations offered by 
them are always without authority For instance, the identity of 
the Asvins with heaven and earth referred to above is actually found 
in the Satapatha Brahmaria, IV 1. 5. 16 ; and it may be noted that 
the derivation of the word Asvin as given by Yaska is also fully 
supported by the same passage of that work 

Many interpretations, whether right or wrong, reasonable or 
fanciful, which are found in the NiruTcia, are based on some passage 
or passages in a Brahmana. For instance, one may be referred to the 
derivation of the word VTtra (NiriiJcta, II 17). It is also to be noted 
that in Brahmarias, too, the same diverse explanations also occur. 

All the above explanations, in their bewildering diversity, are 
traditional ones. But here arises a question : Are all of them without 
exception true explanations, simply because they are traditional ? 
The true explanation that is intended by the author or the Rishi him- 
self can only be one. The doctrine of Badarayaija’s Brahmasutras can 
only be one, and this may be either dvaita, or advaita, or vihstddvaita, 
or dvaitddvaita, or something else , but in no case it can be equally 
all of them. One may, however, try to find out a conclusion that 
may somehow or other reconcile all the different views But can one 
say that this reconciliation, or samanmya^ was intended by 
Badarayana himself ? It may or may not be so, but there is no 
way to find it out. All that can be said with certainty in this con- 
nection is that this attempt or reconcihng the conflicting schools 
is the aim more of the scholars who are for this reconciliation than 
of Badarayana himself. But we are not concerned with it, we want 
to know what the original author himself actually intended to say. 
But IB it possible to do so under the circumstances described above ? 
It is exceedingly unlikely that that can be done ; but nevertheless, we 
should try to get as near to the truth as possible. 

Here the Nairuktas offer us something to go by. Having 
explained one of the stanzas of that mystic hymn, the Asyavdmiya 
Sukta, already referred to (RV., I. 16^39), in three different ways, 
viz. /with reference to devoitd, to yajna, and to dtman, the author of 
the JSupphmenf to Nirukta (XIII. 11) observes : 

' This deduction of the sense of the hymns is effected by the help 
of oral tradition as well as reasoning.’ 
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' The hymns are not to be interpreted aa isolated texts, but 
according to their context.’ 



'For, a person, who is not a Eishi, or who is without severe 
meditation, has no intuitive insight into them (mantras).^ 

n w 5W(T 1 

■' It has already been said (Nirukta, L 16) that among those who 
are versed in tradition, he who is most learned deserves special 
commendation.’ ^ 

The author then proceeds to show the importance of reasoning 
in the following passage quoted from a Brahmana ; 

‘ Verily when the Rishis were passing away, men inquired of the 
gods, “Who shall be our RishiT’ They gave them this science 
of reasoning as Rishi [tarkam ^ for consideration of the sense 
of the hymns. Therefore whatever is decided by a man well-versed 
in the Veda becomes arm or derived from a Rishi.’ 

It is then clear from the above that in order to understand the 
significance of the Veda our traditional method regard these three 
things as essential ; (1) sruti^ oral tradition from the mouth of a 
competent Acarya, or from repositories of traditions, such as the 
Brdhma^as ; (2) tarka or reasoning ; and (3) tajpas ; which I think 
ought to be translated in such cases, as Roth and Muir have already 
done, as 'intense abstraction’ or ‘severe meditation’.® Of course, it 
is understood that the essential preparatory knowledge of the six 
Veddngas or supplementary Veda sciences (viz. phonetics, grammar, 


1 Translations mostly by Muir. 

2 This reminds one of the following words of the Buddha in the Maha- 
parinihbanaautta (VI. 1): ‘Now the "Exalted one addressed the venerable 
Ananda and said : It may be Anauda that in .some of you the thought may 

arise “ The word of the Master is ended, we have no Teacher more ! 

The Truths and the Rules of the Order, which I have set forth and laid clown 
for you all, let them, after I am gone, be the Teacher of you We may also 
recall the story of the last Sihh Guru Oovind Singh declaring that after his 
demise the Sikhs will have to obey the Granth Sahib as their (hru, 

® In support of it the following may be quoted from the Mun^aka 
Vpanisad (I. 1. 9) : Yasya jHanamayaih tapah, Cf. the sense of cdhsata in the 
Chandogya Up,, VI, 2. 3. ‘ ■ 
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science of language, metrics, astronomy, and ritual), have been 
already acquired. 

The above method will meet with the fullest approval of the 
modern ‘ scientific ’ investigator, who has practically nothing more 
to add, excepting a study of the culture of the age from a historical 
and comparative standpoint. This includes the findings of Compara- 
tive Philology, Anthropology, Archaeology, Sociology and other 
human sciences. 

The study and research proposed by the six Veddngas, for in- 
stance, have been worked out in greater detail and with the help 
of modern appliances by Western scholars , and for this we ought to 
show our cordial appreciation as fellow-workers in a common field. 

We have seen how great was the divergency among the teachers 
with regard to the Vedic interpretations. But this is a fact not 
exclusively peculiar to the Veda. The case is the same m all times 
and in all lands, in all the various branches of science. This diversity 
of explanations makes the original meaning extremely obscure no 
doubt, but does it not also imply the growth and development of the 
science through the centuries ? Growth and Development are a 
sign of Life, and the ever-growing variety of expositions proposed 
by the different scholars and traditions indicates that the mind of the 
Brahman who took upon himself to protect the Vidya has remained 
alert and active, — although it may be argued that the Vidya has 
not been preserved in her original form everywhere, and that her 
proper form has been overlaid by later additions and possibly 
decorations. This sort of change is unavoidable, for Change is the 
law of Life. But although the outward body changes, the inner 
being remains the same ; only we shall have to strive to find it out 
in its proper form. Moreover, we must remember that great or note- 
worthy discrepancies occur with regard to a comparatively small 
number of hymns, while it can safely be asserted that there is 
complete agreement in most of the other cases. However, the net 
fact remains that there has been an unbroken series of commentators 
and exegesists from Yaska downwards. I may quote here the 
conclusion which Dr. Lakshman Sarup has arrived at {Indices and 
Appendices to Niruhtdf Intro., pp. 75-76) : ' It will also show that 
there have been numerous Pre-Sayana commentators of the Rig 
and other Vedas and an unbroken, uniform and continuous tradition 
of Vedio interpretation has been a common inheritance of the 
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orthodox scholars. The current belief that Sayana is the only or the 
most important commentator after Yaska or that the tradition of 
Vedic interpretation was lost before the former’s time is erroneous ’ 
Other scholars like Professor Bhagavad Datta have come to the 
same conclusion from a study of both available commentaries and 
incomplete fragments. 

With regard to the tradition I should like to put before you the 
following fact also. According to the Vedantists there are three 
courses {prasthdna-traya) for ascertaining the meaning of Vedanta, 
viz. the sniti-prasthdm or the Course of the Vedic texts, the smrti- 
prastMna or the Course of Tradition, and the sutra-prastTidm or the 
Course of the Aphorisms (of Badarayana) It follows from it that 
sometimes when the true meamng of a certain Vedantic text cannot 
be ascertained with the help of either sruti or svtra it can be done 
with the help of the smrti. And as such the smrti cannot be neg- 
lected. And, I may suggest, this smrii-prastMna may be applied in 
the case of some of the Vedic texts, too, with conspicuous results. 
For instance, we read in the Vdjasaneyisarhhitd, IX. 2 (Isopamsad 2) . 

if ift II 

' It is only performmg karmas that one should desire to live 
here a hundred years Thus it is in thee, and not otherwise than 
this. Karma does not affect (lipyate, root hp) a man.' 

Where is the explanation of this verse 2 Does it not remind 
one of the following couplet of the smrti, the Bhagavad-gltd (IV. 14) 
together with the whole philosophy of karma expounded there 2 
if ^ if ^ I 

^ 5frf ^ II 

‘ Karmas do not affect (Umpmti, root lip) me, nor have I any 
desire for the consequence of a karma. He who thus knoweth me 
is not bound by karmas.' 

Let me take another example. The following stanza ocoutb 
in the BrhaMrariyakx 17p., IV. 4. 7, as weU as in the KatM Up., VI. 14 : 

II 

' When all the desires cease which were cherished in his heart, 
fhen the mortal becomes immortal, then here he attains to Brahiman/ 
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Where do we get the fuDest interpretation of it ? Is it not the 
same smrti, the Bhagavad-gltd, which having thoroughly discussed 
the topic repeats the same truth only in different words (IL 71) ? 

‘ Whoso forsakes all desires and moves about free from yearnings 
and from the notion of I am ” and It is mine/’ he attains to peace/ 

Or let us consider again. Is it not that the same truth ' there 
is only one without the second ’ which has found expression in Vedic 
texts/ has again appeared through the Upanigad in a much later 
work, the Lurgd-sa/ptasatl (included in the Mdrhmjijdeya Purdna) in 
the following couplet ? . 

WTO I 

‘ I am only one in the universe. Who is other than me that 
can be regarded as second ? See, 0 villain, my manifestations are 
entering into me.’ 

Here in the smrti we have either a later development or expansion 
of an idea already expressed in the Veda ; or it may be that the 
smrti passages only enshrine a traditional interpretation of the 
Vedic passages. 

This traditional relation between the Vedic and post-Vedic 
literatures is only too apparent to require any further discussion. 
The point is that the Puraiias, Dharmai§astras, and other mrtis 
frequeiitly help us in elucidating the Veda, and as such they are 
always deserving of respectful attention as repository of tradition, 
— they should much less be ignored, as is unfortunately the case 
in certain quarters among Vedic scholars both in India and in 
Europe. This is just like the later Classical Sanskrit itself, with 
all its non-Vedic and so-called artificial character (which has earned 
for it the contumely of Veda-enthu'siasts in Europe), helping a great 
deal in understanding at least to some extent the general sense of a 
Vedic text. Just as we acknowledge the common basis of both 
Vedic and Classical Sanskrit, we should be equally alive to the 
common background of both the Veda and the later literature.’ 


1 For example, ‘ Thero is only one Ruclra and no second T8., I. 8. 6. 1 ; 
‘ The wiso say one in various ways.’— RY., I. 164, 46. 
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We may illustrate the point by a few instances. Even such popular 
works like the Amarakoia which are read in our Sanskrit Patha^alas 
by tender boys in their first year of Sanskrit give the meanings of 
a great number of Vedic words, though, at times the original senses 
of some of them are found to have been modified A young Sanskrit 
scholar of even seven or eight (wherever the traditional method is 
followed), if asked, will at once reply that the Vedic words Marutvat 
‘ accompanied by Maruts Saha ' mighty Saclpati ‘ lord of might 
Satakratu ‘ having a hundred powers ^ Vrtrahan ' Vrtra-slayer 
Puraniam for the actual word Purbhid ^ fort-shatterer and 
Vajrabhrt ‘ bearing the bolt mean Indra. He wiU at once tell you 
that Vaisvdnara, Jdtavedas^ Tanum^dt, and ASusuksam, all used 
in the Rig-Veda, are nothing but Agni ‘ fire ’ , and Mdtarisvan is 
Vayu. Multiphcation of instances is not needed, Here we have 
but a partial preservation of the Vedic tradition through school 
lexicons. 

En jpassant I may mention here the views of the Mimamsakas 
who may be included among the Yajnikas already referred to in 
connection with Vedic interpretation. I shall q[uote here only two 
passages from the TaMrlya-SamUtd illustrating the methods of the 
Mimtosakas in mterpretmg the Veda. They certainly represent 
an old tradition and as such are entitled to the respect which 
Sayanacarya and others are given. The first of them runs (TS., 
IL 1. 1. 4,): 

1 I rPtftSaWK! I W 

1 fTfft I W- TOfTiiWH II 

‘Verily here was Prajapati alone. He desired : ‘‘ May I create 
offspring and cattle.” He took out (from his body) his omentum 
(vajpd)y and placed it in the fire From that the hornless goat came 
into being. He offered it to its own deity. Then did he create 
offspring and cattle.’ 

This is explained as myth (possibly in his anxiety to establish 
an eternal connection between a word and its meaning) by 
^abarasvamin in his commentary on the Mmdmd-da/riam^ I. 1 . 10 . 
He says that Prajapati may refer here to an eternal object : (4) air, 
(ii) the sky, or {Hi) the sun; the omentum may mean’ (i) rain, 
(ii) wind, or (Hi) the rays of the sun ; the fire implies (i) the fire of 
lightning (vaidyuta), or (w) of the rays (drem), or (Hi) of the 
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terrestrial fire {jpdrihiva ) ; and the word aja taken to mean ‘ a goat ' 
signifies here (i) food {mmi), or seed (bya), or plant (virudh). 

And here is the second passage (TS., VII. 1. 10. 2-3) : 

The plain meaning is that Bahara, a descendant of Pravahana, 
desired that he might be a speaker of speech. Bnt Sabarasvamin 
(1. 1. 31) would explain it saying that there is no man known as 
Pravahana. Therefore there cannot be his descendant Pravahani. 
The word is derived from pm-j- ^m'h+ i, the suffix i is used to 
mean both a descendant as well as an agent ; thus any eternal object 
that makes one carry on a work is Prdvdha'^L And Babara is an 
onomatopoetic word. 

I am speaking of the interpretations, and in this connection it 
seems to me that if we follow some of the remarks of Yaska, many 
an unexplained myth or allusion, and many a mystic or obscure, 
or doubtful passage will become perfectly clear. The following 
occurs in the Rig-Veda (X. 51. 9) : 

wtt: I 

^ II 

‘ The introductory and the concluding oblations are entirely 
thine ; let the juicy portions of the offerings be thine. Let this whole 
sacrifice be thine, 0 Agni, and let the four quarters bow before thee.’ 

Here it is quite clear that the introductory and ooncluding 
oblations belong to the deity, Agni. There can in no way be any 
doubt of it. Yet, there are not less than six passages in different 
Brahmanas referring to the above verse, of which only one says 
that the deity here is Agni, while according to the rest the deity 
concerned is Chmdas (metre) or ftu (season) or paSu (cattle) or 
prdVfCi (breath) or dtman (soul). But why is here such wide 
difference 1 Is it due to the ignorance of the authors of the 
Brahmapas ? Yaska finds here a solution. And this solution pro- 
posed by him involves a fundamental principle in approaching Vedic 
passages of a similar character. He is quite right when he observes 
(VIL 24) ; 
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It means that the Brahmaiias have a great deal of bhakti-vMa. 
But what bhaUi-vdda 1 Here bhakti is bhdga ‘ part ’ or ' portion ' 
(cf. bhaUi in svara-bhahti), and vdda ‘ statement ’ ; thus bhaUi-vdda 
literally means ‘ a statement of a part i.e. ‘a statement only of 
a part of a thing and not of the whole of it’. For instance, if it is 
said sirhho mdnavakah ‘ the lad is a Hon it is to be understood that 
the lad is, so to say, partly a hon ; in other words, the lad has a 
bhahi or hhdgcL^ i.e. ‘ part ’ of a hon, e.g. the bravery of a lion. 
The later word for bhaJcti^vada is gum^vdda ‘ statement of quality 
generally translated by ‘statement meant figuratively’. In the 
same example, ‘ the lad is a lion ’, the speaker wants to express that 
the lad has the quality (guTj^), i.e. bravery, of a lion. Here both 
the lad and the hon having the common quahty, bravery, are 
identified. In explaining bMkti’Vdda, Durgacarya observes : 

'Bhakti means imagination (or consideration) of quahty by 
which a Brahmana describes all things in all kinds of ways. But 
the truth must be investigated there,’ 

Yaska gives here an example from a Brahmana : ‘ The earth is 
Vai^vanara, the year is Vai^vanara, the Brahman is Vai^vanara.,’ 
Here the author must have found some common quahty (sdmanya 
guna] of the earth, etc. and Vaisvanara, — owing to which there is 
this identification. But what is that gun.a, or common gum ? It 
is for the reader to find it out, if he can. 

Now, with regard to those introductory and concluding obla- 
tions, Yaska remarks that it is fixed decision (sthiti) that they 
belong to Agni, But what about the different statements of the 
Brahmanas ? It is mere bhaJcti, i.e. with reference to some common 
quahty participated in both by Agni on the one hand and by chandas, 
or rtu, or pai% or prd'i(^a, or dtrmn on the other. 

In this way such identification as that of sacrifice [yagm] with 
Visiiu, or with Prajapati ; or that of the year with Prajapati, or 
Agni ; or that of Agni with Prajapati, and so on, becomes intelKgible 
through bhakti. And this common quahty may be more inherent 
or imaginary than apparent or real. 

The fohowing stanza of the previously discussed Asyavdmlya 
mkta of the Rig-Veda (I. 164. 46) is well known to you all : 
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^ JI^WT^T I 
(jrfy W TiTrrPc^rSTRl^! II 

‘ They call him Indra, Mtra, Varuna, and Agni ; and he is divine 
Garutmat vith beautiful wings. The sages speak of that which is 
one in various ways : they call it Agni, Yaiaa, and Matarisvan.’ 

And similar statements in the same Veda are not wanting. For 
instance, we read (X. 114. 5) : 

ft5TP 

' The wise poets describe by their words in various ways the 
bird (Suparna) who is one.’ 

Yaska taking his stand on such ideas of the Rishis observes 
(VIL 4) * on account of the supereminence of the deity (mdMbhdgydi 
devatdydi>) a single soul (elca dtmd) is praised in various ways 
(bahudhd stuyate) \ 

This view has been given expression in the Upani^ads and other 
religious literature of the country. Thus there is no inconsistency 
with the Brahmana saying to the eSect that Agni is all the deities 
(KB., XXV. I. 9 ; AB., V. 16), although, in fact, there is a great number 
of deities mentioned in the Mantras and the Brahmanas. 

Passages like the above are clear indications of the funda- 
mentally monistic character of the Vedic religion. Whenever we 
have the temptation of laying too much stress on the ‘ polytheism * 
of the Veda, we ought to think of the above and similar passages 
in the Brahmarias and in Yaska and other old commentators. 

I want to refer you to one more remark of Yaska. In the Rig- 
Veda (1. 89. 10) we have the following verse 

II 

' Aditi is heaven, Aditi is atmosphere, Aditi is the mother, she 
is the father, and she is the son. Aditi is all deities, Aditi five- 
classed men, Aditi all that hath been born, and Aditi all that shall 
be bom.’ 
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How is it that one is the heaven as well as the atmosphere ^ 
How IS it that the same person is the father, the mother , and also 
the son ? It would look very inconsistent. But let us hear what 
Yaska has to say in this connection He says (1. 16) that such a 
statement is found also in ordmary speech (Imhihsy wpy etat). For 
example, one having drunk water says ‘ I have got all kmds of flavour 
(sarvarasd anuprdjoidJi pdnlyam). And he finally concludes (IV 23), 
saymg that the vihhutt (multifarious manifestation) of Aditi is men- 
tioned here. Yaska has rightly caught the spirit of the verse quoted 
above which is to extol the greatness of the deity, Aditi. 

If one takes such passages as the following [Atharm^Yeda, 
X. 10. 26. 34) which extol the cow [vasd), m that line, there will remam 
nothing to complain of : 

^ ^*^5 fqfK II 

^ II 

AV., X. 10. 26. 34. 

‘ It is cow alone that they call immortality ; they worship cow 
as death ; the cow becomes this all— Gods, Men, Asuras, Fathers, 
and Seers.’ 

‘ On the cow the gods subsist ; on the cow men also ; the cow 
becomes this all ; so far as the sun looks around.’ ^ 

Suoh is, then, the role which bhaUi-vada plays, not only in the 
Brahmanas, but also in the Mantras. 

In interpreting the Veda, the findings of Indo-European 
Linguistics should in no way be neglected or under-estimated. But 
sometimes the philologist’s zeal carries him away a little too far, 
and leads him mto a morass of a series of possibilities which one 
should always guard against ' I think Comparative Philology and 
Tradition should be taken as mutual correctives. Unfortunately, 
however, the tradition, though supported by strong reason, is sacri- 
ficed at the altar of an insecure linguistic speculation. Let me give 
an example, and in so doing I should like to raise before you an 
old question which has already been discussed by eminent scholars. 
1 mean the question of phallus worship in the Vedas, The only 


^ Whitney. 
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argument advanced in support of it lies in the word siina-deva used 
twice in the Rig-Veda (VII. 21. 5 ; X. 10. 99), The traditional 
meaning of it is ‘ lustful both Yaska and Sayana explaining it by 
abrahmacarya. There is no ground whatsoever to reject it. The 
word deva is used here in the figurative sense, it signifying ' like a 
deva^ And it is supported by a number of words compounded 
with deva as the last member. The following four words are well- 
known . mdtr-deva^ pitr-deva, dcdrya-deva^ and atitM-deva. WiU 
it be reasonable to hold that a idiith.&r~wors}iipperi and a mother- 
worsUpper^ a teacher-iuor^AippBr, and a gMest-worshipper are meant 
here respectively ? The word pitr-deva simply means ' a person to 
whom the father is just like a deva\ Accordingly, the sentence 
in the Taittirlya Up., I. IL, pitr-devo bJiava itiaphes that the father 
IS to be revered just like a god. The remaining words, too, are to be 
explained in the same way. And this view is taken by the great 
Sankaracarya saying with regard to them : devatdvad updsyd eta 
ity arthal ; ‘ the meaning is, that they should be revered as gods \ 
Let us take another word of the same class, kaddM-dem found in 
the TaiUmya-Samhitd and in different Brahmauas. What does it 
mean ? The authors of the Sanshrit-W brterbuzh tell us, OoU-ver^' 
trauend ‘trusting in god*. It can hardly be accepted, for the 
compound cannot be made after the manner of bharad-vaja, as in 
such oases the first member is a present participle. Nor can I under- 
stand how Eggeling takes it (^B., 1. 1. 4. 5) to mean ‘god-fearing’. 
The commentators generally explain it by kaddhdvat ‘ believing ’ 
or kaddhdlu ‘ disposed to believe ’. The actual meaning is, however, 
shown by Sayana in his commentary on the TS,, 7. l.-S. 2, when he 
says : kaddhd devo yasydsau sraMhddevalji : ‘ one whose deva (god) 
is iraddhd (trustfulness) is iraddha-deva.^ And then he adds : yathd 
devatdydm ddaras tathd iraddhdydm ity arthafi, : ‘ as towards god, 
so is the respect towards trustfulness’. 

This interpretation then decides the case of Mim-deva implying 
a person who reveres his Hina just like a god, or a man of ‘lustful 
character, abrahimoarya, as Yaska would explain it. 

The word in this sense may sound strange to a non-Indian 
reader, but Indians themselves are quite famihax with such expres- 
sions from the later Sanskrit literature. For instance, Hinodara- 
pardyaina, which is the same as iiinodara-ifp, or iiho^rambhara^ 
all meaning nothing but ‘ one addicted to lust and gluttony *. Mark 
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here the use of pardyam, literally meaning 'last resort or refuge’^ 
as the second member of the first word. And compare its use in 
such words as Ndrdyana-pardyam 'devoted to Narayana’, and 
kdmahrodha-pardyana 'given over to lust and anger’. 

It seems to me that sometimes too much importance is attached 
to modem philological interpretation utterly ignoring the traditional 
one. For instance, I may refer you to the well-known hymn to the 
so-called 'Unknown God’, RV., X. 121, with the refrain ' Jcasrmi 
devdya havisd vidhma It has been discussed from different points 
of view by a number of scholars. Some of them want to take here 
kasmai in the sense of ' to whom as a form of the interrogative 
pronoun ka (or kim). I do not say that it can m no way be main- 
tained. But I want to ask : What is the ground for rej ecting th& 
traditional meaning of the word here, which is Prajapati Why, 
as Sayana has done, kasmai is not to be construed supplying tasmai^ 
as is often the case in the Rig-Veda^ itself, when the relative pro- 
noun ya (or yai) is used in the subordinate clause ? That ka is 
identified with Prajapati is found in different Samhitas and 
Brahmanas. The main ground for this identification is, accordmg 
to the Rishis of the Brahmanas, that both the interrogative pronoun 
ka (or kim) and Prajapati are anirukta ' not explained ’ ; that is, as 
the interrogative pronoun means a thing or a person not known 
definitely, as ‘ this ’ and ' thia-like ’ (idam^ Idrk), so is Prajapati,— 
he cannot be described definitely, for such is his greatness. Con- 
sidering the manner in which they express certain thoughts, as we 
have already seen in coimection with the bhakU-vdda^ this identifica- 
tion of ka with Prajapati who is expressly mentioned in the last 
verse of the hymn seems quite natural and appropriate. 

Too much reliance or emphasis on the derivative sense is a pitfall, 
especially when in a great many derivations we are still in a spe- 
culatory stage. Let me give one or two examples. The following 
line occurs in the Ghdndogya Op., 4. 17. 10 : 

Here the foremost scholars of the school of the philological 
interpretation, Bdhtlingk and Roth, would not hesitate to explain 
aivd saying narivd, m (or a) being taken in the sense of sddriya 


1 L 85. 1, 4 ; VIL 36. 4, 6, 7 ; 39. 6 ; 88. 7 ; 91. 6 r 104. 8. 
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‘ likeness and thus the word means ‘ as a dog ' (' wie ein Hund’) f 
I suggest that asvd here is only the instrumental singular of asva* 

Following the obviously hteral sense, ignoring tradition which 
indicates the special meaning a word or expression comes to have, 
is equally dangerous. For instance, Eahder, who knows not only 
Sanskrit, but also Tibetan, Chinese, and Mongolian, would translate 
(in the Introduction to his edition of the Daiahhumihasutra, in the 
Acta Orientalia^ Vol. IV, p. 218) the weU-known Buddhist word 
brakma-vihdra (which means the ‘ sublime state of mind ’ arising 
from meditation on maitrl, Icaruv^d, muditd, and npeksd], as the 
Brahmd-hall (!), taking the expression literally. 

But we must not be blind to the purely philological method, 
for the real meaning of an expression, it is quite possible, is lost and 
another one takes its place. Without accepting as final, I may in 
this connection refer to the very plausible explanation by Dr. L. D. 
Barnett in his translation of the Bhagamd-gltd of the two well-known 
words hmhsa and gudakda as respectively 'having upstanding 
hair’, and ‘having knotted hair’. The word hnllca in the sense 
of indriya occurs in Sanskrit, but it is a rare word, and I have not 
found guddlcd to mean nidrd anywhere excepting in lexicons. 
Dr. Barnett’s suggestions are deserving of full consideration. 

The conventional or accepted sense is more important than 
what the original root or composition would imply, when the word 
has been long in use (rudUr yogdd baliyasl). While derivation gives 
us the original idea behind a word, the conventional sense is the 
one which has grown up, and is the sense in which it is employed. 
The word mdl or dhunl (from dhvani), when first applied to a river, 
indicated the idea of its being ‘noisy’ [nadl nadandt). But it does 
not follow from this that while we employ the above words we must 
be necessarily thinking of the root-sense, ‘ the noisy one’. To insist 
upon the root-sense when the word has been accepted in a general 
way would be improper. Whether originally it was agra^m or agri^ 
or aj {ag)+m, or whether it has any connection with Latin ignis y 
Lithuanian ugnis, Slav, ognj, it does not matter ; for we all know 
that the word agni in Sanskrit means ‘ fire More than ninety 
per cent, of the students in our Colleges and Sanskrit PathaSalas^ 
if asked, would answer that paiyccti is from the root though this 
derivation is not the fact (philologically, the form pai is only an 
abridged form of spai). Yet they perfectly know what the word 
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really means. In every language and literature writers employ 
a large number of words m their current senses, without any re- 
ference to the original ideas behmd their roots Under these cir- 
cumstances, is it not that the interpreter should proceed with much 
caution in every step he takes with regard to the derivative meaning 
of a word he discusses or mterprets ? 

The present condition of Vedic studies in our country is a most 
regrettable one, specially when it is compared with that in Europe. 
Vedic Sanskrit is taught to some extent in our Universities, but 
real interest in it among the students is rare, just as in Prakrit, It 
appears to me that in most cases it is due to the fact that the teachers 
themselves are not serious, or have no love for the subject. As such 
they can hardly rouse any enthusiasm or create any interest in the 
minds of their pupils. In regard to the Sanskrit Patha^alas, the 
condition is not better, most of the students taking no care for Vedic 
studies. And the result is that even a reaUy profound Pandit is 
often unable to construe or understand a passage in Vedic Sanskrit. 
Nor does he possess the least information about Vedic literature* 
Though in some of the Patha^alas there are arrangements for the 
study of the Veda, they are mainly for chanting purposes, the inter- 
pretation being not properly made. This of course has its value, 
for it is helping to preserve the tradition with respect to svMhymja ; 
but the students who chant without understanding stultify them- 
selves We should remember what Yaska quotes (I. 18) m 
this connection from the SaThhitopanisad 3 : 

^ ft WH rfrf I 

But even this situation is altering owing to our changing social 
ideals. Simple svddhydym also are getting rarer and rarer, as the 
bestowing of daksirm to maintain them is getting rarer and rarer. 

I do not impute any mercenary motives to our who are 

still great in the midst of their poverty : but what I suggest is that 
our Society at large is becoming distracted by other things, and. 
is forgetting its duty to maintain the ^roiriyas as necessary to Hindu 
Society. Vedic studies in the traditional way must languish under 
such circumstances. 

We should nevertheless try to keep up the Vidya and pay our 
debt to our Rishis. A reorganization of Vedic studies should come 
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in. It may be suggested that every student of our Sanskrit 
Patha^alas should read Vedic Sanskrit to a certain standard— and 
this must be a high one — as a compulsory subject for his passing a 
Title Examination. The course should comprise in addition to the 
texts a good account of Vedic literature, the Nirukta, a grammar 
written scientifically, and a book on Sanskrit philology. Besides, 
some acquaintance with the sister literature of the Avesta may be 
introduced. 

Avesta is not a difficult language to one who knows Sanskrit, 
specially Vedic Sanskrit. The agreement between Sanskrit and 
Avesta may be compared with that between Sanskrit and Prakrit. 
As regards meanings, they help each other. In this connection with 
jour permission I may mention an experience of mine. I was 
thinking that the names for year are the names for the seasons. 
Por instance, abda literally ‘ one that gives water i.e. ‘ rainy season ’ ; 
var§a (which is the same as W5(!) = 'rain’, ‘rainy season’ ; hrad=: 

‘ autumn ’ (saradaT), htam ) ; Uma ' winter season ’ (htarh himdh ) ; 
—all these are the names for the year. But what is the word that 
■originally meant ‘ hot or summer season and was employed to denote 
a year ? There must he such a word, for the summer season is 
very acutely felt in this country. I was then turning over a page 
•of an Aveatio work, and came across a word Kama which means 
‘summer’. Now harm of Avesta, accordmg to phonology, is nothing 
but sama (feminine samd) in Sanskrit. And it at once struck me 
reminding that the word I was seeking after is samd {jijm§ec 
•chatam sarm^). It is from the root sam. Cf. English Smmer^ 
German Sommer^ etc. 

I am, however, glad to tell you that our scholars are not remain- 
ing idle. Since last we met at Lahore, three important Vedic pub- 
lications have come out. It was in the first session of our Oriental 
"Conference held in Poona that as many as three MSS. of unpublished 
commentaries on the Eig-Veda, lent by the Government MSS. 
Libraxy, Madras, were exhibited, one of them being that of Skanda- 
.sv&min, and another of Venkata Madhava. It is now gratifying 
io see that the first part of these two as edited by Pandit Sambariva 
’Sastri has been placed in our hands by the authorities of the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. The second work has been given to 
us by Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit V. Venkatarama Sharma Vidyo- 
hhushana. It is an important commentary on the Taittirlya 
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Praiisdkhya. It forms the first volume of the recently started iladraa 
University Sanskrit Series. The last vork comes from the North,, 
the Panjab, the old home of Vedic culture, the people of which have 
once more become alive to our great ancestral heritage, specially 
through the inspiration of the Arya-samaja. We all know the 
Word-Indices of all the four Sarhhitas of the Veda prepared by the 
late Svami Visvesvarananda and Svami Nityauanda, both of the 
Arya-samaja Then Pandit Hansraj of the D. A.-V. College has 
given us Ms Vaidika-Kosa which helps one much in Vedic studies 
with special reference to Brahmanas. And now Principal Visva- 
bandhu Sastri of the Dayananda Brahma Mahavidyalaya, Lahore, 
worldng in the same line, has been engaged m bringing out a com- 
plete Etymological Dictionary of the Vedic Language m Sanskrit, 
Hindi, and English, of which the first (specimen) fasciculus has aheady 
reached our hands. It prompts one to say that there is not the 
least doubt that tMs work, when completed, will take a unique place in 
the field of Vedic studies, and as such it is bound to be appreciated by 
all Vedic scholars. Here I should like to mention one more work which 
reached my hands here day before yesterday. It comes from Bengal. 
It is 0}Mn4ogya-imritra-bhdsyai—& bhdsya on what is generally known 
as Mawtrabrdhmaya. This bhdsya is by Gunavisnu who is believed 
to have flourished before Sayapa and is widely read in Bengal and 
Mitliila. The present edition is a critical one under the able editor- 
sMp of Prof. Durga Mohan Bhattacharyya, and issued from the 
Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta. In this Conference we exjiress our 
sincere thanks to all these workers. 

Now, friends, I must close. I thank you very much for your 
kindness in patiently hearing my discourse. Let me conclude by 
reciting the foUowmg hymn aimmg at the Universal Peace (AV. 
XIX. 9. 14). 

wrfwigf! 

^ w TClft: I fTlIV 

c 
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CONTRIBUTION OF BIHAR TO VEDIC CULTURE. 

H. C. Chakladas, M.A., 

Lecturer, Caltyuita University. 

It is ordinarily held by Indologists that Vedic culture in its 
untirety had its origin in Western India, extending from the Punjab 
to the Vedic Midland about the Gahga-Yamuna doab, and that the 
country farther east had no, or very little, hand in it. But a close 
examination of ancient literature amply demonstrates that Eastern 
India, especially Bihar, both north and south, Ahga, Magadha, 
Mithila, made considerable, and very important contributions to the 
evolution of Vedic culture in India, even in its earhest phases. In 
fact, it appears on an analysis of the elements contributed by the 
eastern and western districts of India respectively to Vedic culture, 
that theology and ritual, the technique of Vedic worship, were 
elaborated in the west, while the essential truths of religion, its central 
philosophy, fovmd its expression in the east, and especially in what 
we now call Bihar The special lines of evolution in the two parts 
of India led ultimately to diSerent results. In the west, specially 
in what is known as the Madhya-deSa, the Vedic Midland, was spring- 
ing up in the later Vedic Age when the Kalpa-Sutras were composed, 
a narrow sacerdotalism, a meticulous bigotry, which in its over- 
scrupulous zeal in minute details, of technique, of purity of conduct 
(acara), tried to shut out the rest of the world, including the 
eastern and western frontier provinces of India itself, from participa- 
tion in Vedic religion and worship ; while in the east grew up a 
partiality for enquiry into what I have called the essentials of religion, 
the ultimate truths of life, apart from the chaff of ritual, which made 
the people of Vahga and Magadha, to secede, in the language of the 
Aitareya Aranyaka, from the path chalked out in the Vedic Midland, 
and by and by, to the growth and development of new forms of faith, 
defiantly challenging the narrow ritualistic creed of the Midland as 
a means of gaining salvation, and opening their gates wide open to 
all castes and nations of the earth. Yet, as we shall see, the Vedas 
were studied in eastern India none the less closely and thoroughly. 

Now let us proceed to our particular matter of investigation 
of the elements contributed by Bihar to Vedic culture. 
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The Atharva ^ and Yajus ^ Samhitas divide India into four 
quarters, North, South, East and West, and the Aitareya Brahmana,’^ 
one of the oldest of the Brahmanas, avers that the rulers in the East 
were designated ‘ Samrdt \ ' suzerain lord holding sway over 
‘ sdmrdjyas \ or empires, evidently more powerful and more extensive 
than the simple rdjyas of the Midland. That this was historically 
true is proved by the fact that m the Brahma^a age we find Janaka 
of Mithila in northern Bihar addressed as ‘ Samrat ’ * by the great 
sages assembled at his court, and later, the Mahabharata, the great 
storehouse of Indo -Aryan traditions, tells us of a great monarch 
in South Bihar, Jarasandha of Eajagrha, exercising sovereign sway 
over a great part of northern India, ‘ the great sovereign and master 
as the Great Epic says, ‘ in whose single hands was the whole of the 
earth, and who had imprisoned in his cells among the hills of 
Eajagrha, a large number of the rulers ’ ^ of the various countries 
of northern India. What we know of the administrative system 
of the Mauryas under Chandragupta and his grandson, A^oka, tells 
us plainly that it was imperialistic that provmces after conquest 
were incorporated in the empire, and governed by Viceroys sent 
from the imperial capital, and not by the scions of those killed in 
war or removed from the throne. Imperialism was thus the gift 
of Bihar to Indo-Aryan culture in the Vedic Age, as eaxly as the 
epoch of the Brahmanas. It is possible that ^ Emperorship ’ 
(mmrdjya) had been in India even earher, in the Egvedio Age 
itself : because the Aitareya Brahmana speaks of empires in the east 
in amplification and explanation of a Egvedic passage (1. 25, 10) 
which reads ‘ Nigasada dhiitavrato Varunah pastyafiva | Samrajyaya 
sukratuhll ’ and the Aitareya Brahmajua (viii, 13) amplifies it thus— 
‘ Ni^asada dhritavrato Varunah pastya^va s&mrajyaya, bhaujyaya, 
Bvarajyaya, vairajyaya, parame^thyaya, rajyaya, maharajyadhi- 
patyaya, svava^yayati^thaya sukraturiti.’ Here we observe that 
in place of the single 'samrajya’ of the Egveda the Atareya 
Brahmaija introduces the names of all the forms of government that 
were in existence in the various parts of India, and it adds in explana- 
tion that the ‘ samrajya ' form of government was a characteristic 

1 Av. iii. 27, xii. 3, etc. Iv. 40. 

2 T.9., iv. 4, 12. 2 and 6 V. 5, 10, 1. I^b., xrii. 14. MS., iii. 16, 4. Vaj. S , 
XV. 10-14. Ks., xvii. 8, 

2 Ait. Br., viii. 14. 4 Br. TJp., iv. 1 et aeg. « Mbt., UL. 14, 9-10. 
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institution of eastern India. May not the two passages, Mantra and 
Brahmana, read together, suggest an east Indian origin for the hymn 
containing this verse, especially as another passage three verses 
earlier in this very hymn speaks of ocean-going vessels, ‘ ndvai^ sarnu- 
dnyalj}>\^ the ships that perhaps piled on the Eastern Sea, the 
^ Purva Samudra' which the yellow-robed Muni-missionaries of the 
Rgvedic age knew so well ? This wandermg Muni, says the Rg“ 
veda, clad in yeUow robes, ' is the beloved friend of the gods, one 
and all, for devoted service to every one of them, and ‘ being urged 
on by the gods, travels to both the oceans, the Eastern as well as 
the Western’.^ The Atharva Veda (xi. 6, 6) also speaks of the 
Brahmacaiin, long-bearded, clad in black-antelope skin, wandering 
to the Eastern Ocean. It is absurd to say that ‘ samudra ' in the 
Rgveda is the sky and not the great expanse of the ocean ; this 
can be supported neither by the context in all the cases, nor by 
common sense. 

The Mahabhaxata tells us of two very important things con- 
tributed by Bihar to Vedic culture, viz. the revelation, in southern 
Bihar, of the Gayatri, the very backbone of Vedic worship as it has. 
come down to our times from the hoary past, and the compilation 
of the Sukla or purified Yajuryeda in the northern half of the pro- 
vince, by Yajfiavalkya of Mithila. The Udyoga-parva (Chapter 108) 
records that Suparna was narrating to the sage Galava the special 
merits of each of the four quarters of India, divided as in the Vedic 
Samhitas and Brahmarias, taking Ms stand, it seems, about Prayaga 
which was on the partition line &avasti-Ayodhya-Prayaga between 
western and eastern India. Among many of the special contributions 
of eastern India to Vedic culture, Suparna asserts that in the east 
‘ was recited to the chanters of the Vedas the Savitri by Savita, the- 
Sun-god, and here also were given the Yajus by the Sun’. The 
authorsMp of Yajnavalkya to the ^ukla-Yajurveda is too well-known 
to require much demonstration; it is asserted by the Satapatha 
Brahmana itself : ' These Sukla (pure) Yajus verses coming from 
Aditya have been proclaimed by Yajnavalkya Vajasaneya.’® That 
Yajnavalkya belonged to Mithila appears from other parts of the 
same Brahmana. Here we may note that the ^atapatha is the only 
Brahmana work mentioned by name in the Mah&bharata which 


1 RV., i. 26, 7. 


« 9V., X, 135. 


8 Bf. Up., 6. 4, 23. 
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also quotes it (xii. 342, 13-14), and the story of the compilation of 
the Vajasaneyi-Samhita and the Satapatha Brahmana by Yajnavalkya 
is narrated in the Santiparva in detail (Chh. 318-19). 

With regard to the revelation of Gayatri, the Vanaparva 
(Ch, 84) speaks of the Udyanta-Parvata in the neighbourhood of 
Gaya as the Savitri-Sthana, ‘ the place of revelation of the Savitri, 
and it is further added that if a Brahmana recites here but once 
the Sandhya-prayer of which the recitation of the Gayatri forms 
the most essential element, then by that action he wins for himself 
the benefit of reciting the same prayers for 12 whole years (Mbt , 
iii. 84, 93-94) The same chapter of the Vanaparva points out a 
pool (hrada) where Vi^vamitra, the rishi-author of the Eigvedic 
hymn of which the Gayatri forms a verse, obtained the fulfilment of 
his highest desire, and where, on account of the special sanctity 
attached to the place, the pilgrim is required to stay a month 
(Mbt., in. 84, 142-3). Visvamitra was a prmce of Kanyakubja, but 
his intimate association with Bihar is established by the Kamayana 
and the accounts given elsewhere of his austerities From the 
Eamayana (R. i. 21-34) we observe that travelling a good 
distance to the east after leaving Ayodhya with the two Ikshvaku 
princes, Visvamitra reached his own hermitage, called the Siddha- 
^rama from where a few hours’ journey to the north brought them 
to the Sona, so that it was apparently situated in Bihar, and it is 
still assigned by Indian tradition to a spot near Buxar in that pro- 
vince, In the account of his penances also the Ramayan.a tells us 
that by virtue of his austerities performed at a spot on the upper 
course of the river Kau^iki, the modern Kosi, flowing through the 
districts of Purneah and Bhagalpur, Visvamitra acquired the designa- 
tion of Maharsi, but it was further east that he, by the severest 
penances, at last reached the final goal of his desire of being re- 
cognised as a Brahmar§i (R. i, 65) ; we have seen that the Vanaparva 
also places it about a pool, somewhere in Bihar, 

That ViSv§,mitra, the author of the Gayatri, was well acquainted 
with Bihar, appears from the jealousy which he gives expression to 
in a verse of the Rgveda itself where he exhorts Indra to transfer 
his favours from the Kikatas to himself and his family. About the 
authorship of Visvamitra of this hymn there is no room for doubt, 
as in the two verses that immediately precede the one we have quoted 
above, Visvamitra is expressly mentioned as having addressed his 
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grayer to India. He says in this verse, ‘ What do the cows for thee, 
amongst the Kikatas, (0 Indra) ? They yield no milk for mixing 
with Soma, they make no Gharma-drink hot. Do bring us the 
property of Pramaganda, subject to us Naioyakha, 0 thou rich 
in gifts.’ ^ Sayana, in his Upodghdta, i.e. the general introduction to 
his commentary, affirms that Kikata is the name of a country, 
Pramaganda is the name of the king and Naica^akha, the name of 
a city. Kikata is certainly Bihar with which Indian tradition per- 
sistently identifies it. The Vayu^ and Garuda-Puranas ® place the 
sacred city of Gaya in the Kikatas (Kikateshu Gaya punya), and 
the Bhagavata Purana (Oh. Ill) says that the Buddha would be 
bom in the Kikatas, so that the Kikatas appear to include the whole 
of the country from south Bihar to the Sakya kingdom up in the 
Himalayas. The later lexicographers like Hemachandra (iv. 26), 
and the author of the Trikand^e§a (II. 11) identify Kikata with 
Magadha. The names of their kmg and capital city tend to show 
that the Kikatas were an Aryan people, but from what Vi^vamitra 
says of them it appears that they did not perform their worship or 
religious observances quite in accordance with the prescriptions of 
the school to which ViSvamitra belonged ; we know from the Rg- 
veda itself that many of the Aryan tribes did not offer sacrifices : 
the ten kings of the Druhyus, Anus, Sivas, Vi^aijins and others who 
fought against Sudas at the great war of the ten kings related in the 
Rgveda, are said to have been non-sacrificing, aya^yamli,} The 
Kikatas also seem to have been non-sacrificing like those kings, 
and we have every reason to think with Weber, ^ that the Kikatas 
were an Aryan people living in Magadha, speaking an Aryan language 
and belonging to an Aryan stock, but performing their religious 
■observances with rites differing from those of the orthodox schools. 
There is no reason to think that they were non-Aryans, as Yaska 
would appear to suggest. 

Indian tradition as recorded in Saunaka’s Bnhaddevata® and 
Katyayana’s Sarvanukramani,’ establishes a connection of this 
hymn with the great rival of Vi§vamitra, Vasistha and also his family 
against whom it forms the most severe imprecation, so that no 


1 RV., iii. 53. 14. 2 VSyu-Purana, 105. 23. 

■J Gnru<ia-Purana, Ch. 83. * ?V., vii. 83. 7. JtV., vii. 18. 7-14. 

Indiffche Studim, I. p. 18(i. 

« Br,iv. 115-120. 


Ed. Macdonell, p. 16. 
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Vasistha would ever listen to it. This would suggest that the 
Kikatas belonged to the rival school of the Vasistha^, and the 
predominance of the Vasigthas in Bihar is amply demonstrated 
by Buddhist literature. The Mallas of Kusinara are spoken of as 
Vasetthas in the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta,^ and the Malla clan 
of Pava are addressed as Vasetthas in the Sangiti-Suttanta of tho 
Digha Nikaya.^ The great Lichchhavis of Vaisali are addressed as 
Vasitthas in the Mahavastu Avadana,® and Kshatriyani Tri^ala^ 
the mother of Mahavira, belonged, the Jaina Sutras tell us, to the 
Vasi^ha gotra.^ Moreover, the Vanaparva places the hermitage 
of Vasistha at the confluence of the Kosi and the Nirvira, evidently 
in Bihar.^ 

Here also the Udyoga-parva (108, 13) comes to our help, telling 
us positively that the R§i Vasistha was born, won his renown^ 
and met with his death, all in Eastern India. 

The prevalence of a non-orthodox cult, but none the less 
respected by the Vedic seers, in Eastern India, and specially con- 
nected with Magadha, is proved by the mysterious Vratya-hymn 
of the Atharva-veda, Weber and many other Indologists see in them 
an Aryan people, not following exactly the Brahmanical cult, yet 
marked by high spiritual eminence that extracted the admiration 
of the orthodox seers, so much so as to identify the Vratya with the 
Brahman. Charpentier sees in them the worshippers of Rudra- 
wSiva, while Hauer considers them to be the fore-runners of the 
wandering Yogins, The Atharvan hymn read together with the 
description of the Vratya-stoma, the purifying sacrifice that gave 
to the Vratya a status as a member of orthodox Vedic society, as 
described in the Jaiminiya Brahmana, the Tandya Mahabrahmana 
and the Kalpa-sutras, tend to show that the Vratya was a respected 
personage, withal differmg from the followers of the orthodox Vedic 
church in his creed and worship. 

One other important group of Rgvedic seers, intimately con- 
nected with Bihar— with Anga and Magadha — consists of the ancient 
R$i Dirghatamas, his son Kakfivan, and the latter’s daughter, 
Ghosa; these three together contributed a fairly large number 


1 Buddimt SvMa, SBB., xl 121-2. 

2 Diakgued of the Buddha, iii. 162. 
^ SBB., xxii, pp. xii and 193. 


3 Ed. S6aart, Vol. i, p. 283. 
^ Mbt., ill. 84. 
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of hymns to the Rgveda. With reference to an obsciire hymn 
contributed by Dirghatamas to the Rgveda (I, 158), Saunaka in 
his Brihaddevata (iv. 21-24) shows how the hymn refers to events 
in the seer’s own life, and without a knowledge of these facts the 
hymn would be unintelligible, Katyayana in his Sarvanukramani * 
refers to it in his own cryptic way. Dirghatamas, in the story told 
by ^aunaka and amplified by Sadguru§i§ya in his VedarthadSpika,® 
was rescued from a watery grave in the waters of the Ganges by the 
king of Anga who honoured him and gave him a habitation and 
a home. The Rsi took to wife a Sudra woman, U^ij by name, and 
on her he begot Kak^ivan Au^ija, a seer well-known in the Rg- 
veda ® as the author of a number of hymns. The Vanaparva (Ch. 21 
and 84) of the Mahabharata places the residence of this great seer 
at Rajagrha, the Magadha capital, where he had evidently settled, 
Ghosa, the daughter of Kaksivan, appears from her own state- 
ments made ia hymns contributed by herself to the Rgveda (X. 
39-40), to have remained unmarried to a pretty advanced age owing 
to some physical defect, and then by the favour of the gods found, 
rather late in life, a husband and a home. 

Other sons are said to have been begotten by Dirghatamas 
according to the Mahabharata (I. 104) and the Puianas, for the 
childless king of Anga, and these partitioned their father’s extensive 
empire among themselves, giving their names to the provinces they 
ruled— Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, Puniia, and Suhma (Mbt., I, 104), 
Evidently m this legend is preserved a tradition of historical value ^ 
showing that in Vedic times the Anga empire included Bengal and 
Orissa in its domain, and such * samrajyas ’ were common in Eastern 
India, we are told by the Aitareya Brahmana. 

If we take the story narrated by ^aunaka and the Mahabharata 
as correct, then the number of hymns of the Rgveda composed in 
the province of Bihar becomes considerable, and there is no reason 
why we should not believe the tradition recorded by them. Anga 
and Magadha were certainly very weU-known to the Atharva-veda^ 
a hymn (V. 22, 14) in which sends TaJman or fever to these countries, 
apparently referring to the malarial swamps of the lower Ganges. 
The Gopatha Brahmana (II. 9) also speaks of the peoples of Anga. 
and Magadha (Anga-Magadhdjf). 


Anec. OicoMenakif I, Ch, iv. p. 9. 
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Then again, Magadha appeal’s to have been inhabited in the 
Brahmana period by great teachers of the Vedic cult, from a passage 
in the Kau^itaki Aranyaka (VII. 13) where Madhyama, the son 
of Pratibodhi, is given the epithet of Magadhavasin, and the same 
seer is also referred to in the ^ahkhayana Arap.yaka with only a 
slight difference in the name of his father {Madhyarmh Prdtiyodhi- 
putrah Magadhavdsi)} The fact that his views are quoted with 
respect and discussed in these works, as well as in the Aitareya 
Aranyaka (III. 1, 5), shows that he held an important position 
among the Vedic teachers. 

This, together with the fact that according to ^aunaka’a Rg- 
veda Pratii^akhya (II. 44) there was a school of Prachya or Eastern 
school of the Padapatha of the Rgveda side by side with the rival 
school of Panchala, and besides, with the fact noted in the Vayu- 
purana (Ch. 99), while dealing with the history of the propagation 
of the Vedas that the Samaveda had an East Indian school, that 
of the Pracya-Samagas with 500 variations, distinguished from 
the Udicya or northern Samagas,® go to show that the Vedas were 
very closely studied in Eastern India. 

Now it remains for me only to refer to the story of king Videgha 
Mathava and his Purohita, Gotama Rahugaria, carrying Agni Vai^va- 
nara to Videha, which is narrated in the Satapatha Brahmana (L 4. 
1, 10-20 et seq,) and has been taken by scholars to tell the story of the 
propagation of Vedic culture to Eastern India from the west. But 
it does nothing of the kind, telling only of the introduction of a 
particular sacrificial rite, and as I have said at the beginning, it was 
ritual that prospered most in the Vedic Midland. But even in 
ritual, Mathava Videgha’s purohita, Gotama E»ahugana, is credited, 
in the Satapatha Brahmana (XI. 4. 3, 20), with the discovery of the 
Mitravinda sacrifice, which is further said to have been revived by 
Emperor Janaka, through Yajfiavalkya, Besides, earlier still, Nami 
Sapya, King of Videha (FaideJio jR^‘d), is held up, in the Tw^ya 
Mahahrdhrnam (XXV, 10, 7), as a memorable example of a monarch 
who successfully performed elaborate sacrifices and thereby reached 
heaven. As this king appears in several passages in the Rgveda 
(VI. 20, 6; X. 48, 9 ; 1. 53, 7) he belongs to a very early period in 


1 See Keith, Ait, Ar, pp. 244 and 310. 

2 Mat. P., Ch. 49, Bh5g, P., k, 21. 
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the development of Vedio culture in India; the last passage 
referred to here (RV., 1. 53, 7) says that Nami was the friend and 
associate of Indra in quelling the Asura Namuci and the first (RV., 
VI. 20, 6) says that in the fight with Namuci Indra protected Nami 

All that we have said above will he sufficient, I hope, to show 
that Bihar, including in its area the three ancient countries of Anga, 
Magadha, and Videha, had made no mean contribution to the growth 
and development of Vedio culture in India ; at least, I trust, my 
remarks will suggest a fruitful line of investigation for unravelling the 
history of the origin and development of Indian culture, by a study 
of the Vedas in the light thrown upon many an obscure passage 
by the Epics and the Puranas. In this way only can the Vedas be 
properly studied, as the ancient sage Vasi^tha insists in his 
Dhaimasutra (XXVIII. 6) that the Veda is to be fully amplified 
with the help of Itihasa and Purana, for, says the same Vedio law- 
giver, when a man of little learning takes up the Veda for study, 
the Veda fears that he will mutilate it. 





STUDIES IN THE ACCENTUATION OF THE SAMA VEDA. 


Dr. SroDHESHWAR Varma, 

Pmce of Wdes Co%e, Jammu. 

The text of the Sama Veda has a peoidiar system of aooeatua" 
tion. This system is so complicated and offers so much food for 
reflection that it requires a close investigation. 

I. The three accents and their symbols. 

The three accents ate thus marked in the Sama and the Eg- 


Accent 

Udatta 

Anudatta 

Svarita 


Sama Veda Egveda 
\ unmarked 

\ —(below the syllable) 

? I (over the syllable). 


The following verse, which occurs both in the Stoa and the 
Bgvedas, will illustrate the above symbols 
(1) Sama Veda (Benfey’s Edition). 


(I. 1. 1. 2. 1) 

< ^ ^ ^ ^ 

II 

(2) Rgveda. The same verse is thus accentuated in the 
Rgveda (VIII. 75. 25) 


The Psychology of this symbology is obscure. Why was the 
lowest number ‘ ? ’ assigned to the highest tone ? 

We may, however, hypothetically assume that the number 
‘ t ’ represented the ‘ first-grade ’ (i.e. the highest) tone and thus 
roughly corresponded to its Rgvedic parallel, which was not marked 
at all. 

II. Extension of the Svarita symbol in the Sima Veda. 

Now a striking peculiarity of the accentuation of the SSma Veda 
is the wide extension of the Svarita symbol 'V even in those 
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syllables which in the Bgveda have the Udatta accent Thus the 
Udatta accent in the Sama Veda is marked with the Svarita symbol 
' ^ ’ under the following conditions : — 

1. When the Udatta syllable is a final syllable, i.e. at the 

end of a sentence. 

2. When the Udatta syllable is followed by the Sanwiara 

accent (Panini, I, 2, 40), i.e. when it is followed by an 
Anudatta preceding an Udatta or a Svarita. We 
shall consider each of these cases separately : — 

(d) The Svarita symbol ‘ ^ ’ marking every Udatta at 
the end of a sentence, 

It is worthy of note that in the Sama Veda every Udatta at the 
end of a sentence is marked with the Svarita symbol ‘ ^ For in- 
stance, the final syllable ‘ ^ ’ of the word is, throughout the 
Rgveda, the same umnarked, Udatta w. In the Sama Veda text* 

, n 

however, the word is written at the end of a sentence, but 

in the beginning of a sentence (except when a Sannatara follows, 
see page 7), in the former case the being marked with the Svarita 
symbol ' Vi in the latter with the Udatta symbol ' t The following 
examples will illustrate this fact;— 

(d) at the end of a sentence : — 

Sama Veda. Rgveda, 

Ml 

^ (1. 1. 1. 2, 4). (I. l. 7). 

But of. what happens to in the beginning of a sentence 
Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

(I. 2, 1. 4. 8). (VII, 31. 4). 

(6) at the end of a sentence 

Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

^ ^ ^ ^ I ' 

sftwrt (I.' 1. 1. 3. 7). (Vni. 44. 16). 

But of, what happens to in the beginning of a sentence 
Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

^ ar (II. 31. 20. 2). W W (VIII. 102. 8). 
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The Sama Veda, then, maintains the Udatta accent in 
and when they are in the beginning of a sentence, but sub* 
stitutea the Svarita for the Udatta accent when these words are 
before a virdma, 

(c) Another striking feature which will be immediately noticed 

^ n 

from the above examples in the Sama Veda (viz. and 
before a virdrm) is the appearance of the Svarita symbol after the 
Anudatta — a fact which is not to be observed in the Rgveda, and 
which runs counter to the observation of Pamni (VIII. 4. 66) that 
Svarita occurs when an Anudatta immediately follows an Udatta. 
But here in the Sama Veda examples we have the Anudatta and 
not the Udatta preceding the Svarita. Hundreds of similar examples 
from the Sama Veda could be (juoted ; the following may sufiSce 
for our purpose 

It is a well-known fact that the Vedic past passive participle 
is accented at the final syllable, and so we have in the Rgveda parti- 
ciples hke accented at the final syllable. But in the 

Sama Veda this participle is marked with the Svarita accent before 

^ U 

a virdma, the above words being there written respec- 

tively, as the following examples will show 

Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

^ wt (L 2. 2* 1. 6). ^ ^ (VIIL 93. 31). 

(I. L 1. L 2). ^ (VI. 16. 1). 

We see, then, that in the above examples the Svarita accent 
follows even the Anudatta accent in the Sama Veda, 

[d] In the S§.ma Veda the Svarita symbol occurs, not only 

after an Anudatta marked in the same word, but also after an 
Anud§<tta occurring in a different word. Thus the monosyUabie 
words and are accented in the Rgveda, and so they 

are unmarked, but in the Sama Veda when these words occur at the 

end of a sentence, they are written and irw respectively, 

even after an Anudatta syllable at the end of the preceding word* 
This seems to indicate that in the Sama Veda syntactical accentua- 
tion so much dominated the accent-system that even an independent 
Udatta occurring in a monosyllabic word was reduced to a Svarita 
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at the end of a sentence. The following examples will indicate this 
fact : — 

Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

M I I 

sv ^TflT ^ 

(II. 5, LI, 2). (IX. 96. 18)." 

(0*^ M , 

f^T f^3lT W 

(II. 6. 3. 13. 3). (IX. 88. 7). 

fSTT ^ rm (I 2. 1. 4. 4). i^T W cTcT (VIIL 92. 31). 

A large number of examples illustrating this phenomenon is 
offered by the accented monosyllabic particle which is written 

^ before a virama in the Sama Veda. Some of these examples 
may be quoted 

Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

^ iT (II. 2. 1, 15.3). (IX. 61.21). 

m ^«(T (1. 6. 1. 1. 9). W (IX. 61. 1). 

^ , 

(11. 3. 1. 4. 3). ^ (IX. 39. 4). 

(“)" 

(e) The treatment of this originally Udatta syllable occurring 
before a virama and after a Svarita in the Sama Veda is similar to 
that which the Anudattas undergo after a Svarita in the Rgveda. 
Thus all syllables including the Udatta in question become ekairuti 
(cf. Pan., I, 2. 39), i.e. are unmarked after a Svarita in the Sama 
Veda, cf. the following examples 

Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

(IL 2, 1. 11. 1). (IX. 97. 13). 

(II. 1. 2 . 12 . 1 ). m (Vni. 13. 1). 

. (l) 

wi (IL 3, 2. 7. 3), (X. 91. 8). 

In the first of the above examples from the Sama Veda, the 
word ?in(, with an originally Udatta accent, is unmarked after the 

Svarita in the syllable w. As this final Udatta becomes Svarita 
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by the rule noted above, it is not marked. The next two examples 
are even more striking, for in both of them the finals of f% : and 
^ although having Udatta finals, are not marked with the 
Samavedio Udatta symbol ‘ \ but remain quite unmarked, being 
treated as Svaritas after the Svarita, possibly parallel to the eMruti 
pointed out above. Here are, then, two examples of two successive 
Udattas being unmarked after a Svarita in the Sama Veda. 

(/) Now, is there any explanation of this treatment, in the 
Sama Veda, of the final Udatta before virdma ? We have here a 
case of the reduction of pitch at the end of a sentence. That a 
normally high pitch (Udatta) should be comparatively lowered to 
a mid-pitch (Svarita) at the end of a sentence is a phenomenon of 
not unfrequent occurrence in many languages. That the final 
Udatta should have been noticed as being lowered to the Svarita 
is therefore phonetically possible. But the fact that the final Udatta 
of every sentence should have been reduced to the Svarita seems to 
be as artificial and arbitrary as the ancient Indian theory that every 
finite verb after a nominal expression was unaccented. How far 
this view of the final Udatta in the Sama Veda actually corresponded 
to facts is a subject for further investigation. 

2. The next case of the extension of the Svarita in the Sama 
Veda, as noted above consists in the reduction of that Udatta to 
-Svarita which is followed by a Sannatara Anudatta (Pan., I, 2. 40), 
i.e. an Anudatta which is followed by an Udatta or a Svarita. 
The very first syllable of the Sama Veda is a striking example of this 
phenomenon. For cf. the following 

Sama Veda. Egveda. 

^ tw (L 1. 1. 1. 1). fhft (VI. 16. 10). 

Here the first syllable of ^ in the Sama Veda has the Svarita 
accent. How is it ? This first syllable is followed by a Sannatara 

Anudatta for the Anudatta syllable $ is further followed by an 

^ ! 

Udatta syllable ^T, which thus makes the Anudatta V a Sannatara, 

Where, however, the second syllable of ^ has not the Sannatara 

Anudatta, there the first Udatta syllable is not changed to Svarita, 

■cf. the following;— 
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Sama Veda. Egveda. 

^ f? ^ (1. 1. 1. 3. 5). W W % ^ (VI. 16. 43) 

A comparison with will show the difference. 

\ \ ^ ^ ^ ^ M 

The ^ of ^ in w is Udatta, but the ^ of in ^ 

is Svarita. Where lies the difference ? 

It consists in the fact that the syllable in the former is not a 
Sannatara Anudatta, followed as it is by another Anudatta ‘ ^ 

In the latter, however, 7 is a Sannatara Anudatta, followed as it 

is by the XJdatta Another example will further clear the point : — 

Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

U M 

(1. 1. 1. 1. 3). ^.ftf (L 12, 1). 

but ^ (IL 9. 1. 18. 1). (HI. 19. 1). 


While in the Rgveda the syllable is Udatta in both the 

examples, in the Sma Veda this syllable is Svarita in the first 
example, but Udatta in the second. In the first example the syllable 

f?ni is followed by a Sannatara Anudatta, and so it is Svarita 
by the above-mentioned rule, but in the second example the syllable 

fini is Mowed by the Udatta syllable fr, and so the Udatta is not 
changed to Svarita. But a very striking example is offered by a 
single verse which illustrates both the phenomena 
Sama Veda. 




mff Trftf (L 1. 1. 4. , 


Bgreda. 

irf^ (Vni. 60. 9). 


In the three examples of ’lift in this verse the syllahle f^.i* 
Udatta throughout in the Rgvedio Mantra, but in the SSma Veda 
it is Udatta in two cases, and Svarita in one case, viz. 
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Sama Veda. 

Bgveda. 

Sft 

Htfv aft ' m 



but 



In the first two examples, the Udatta syllable fk of remains 
unchanged, as it is not followed by a Sannatara Anudatta, the suc- 
oeeding accent being a pure Anudatta which has become Svarita. 

T 1 . ^ M , 

In the third example, however, the of is followed by a 
Sannatara Anudatta (as it is followed by an original Udatta which 
in the Sama Veda text has become a Svarita), and thus the originally 

Udatta syllable has become 1%. 

And now this phenomenon offers us food for reflection. Was 
it a mere mode of writing or does it take us any further in our know- 
ledge of Vedic accent ? The above facts lead us to make the follow- 
ing hypothetical assumptions : — 

(а) In the Rgveda the Sannatara Anudatta when occurring 
after an Udatta could not be raised to a Svarita. Why not ? The 
accentuation of the Sama Veda seems to offer the explanation. The 
Udatta occurring before the Sannatara Anudatta was, perhaps by a 
progressive reduction in pitch, lowered to a Svarita, and so in its 
turn was not strong enough to raise the pitch of the succeeding 
(Sannatara) Anudatta. 

(б) The accentuation of the Sama Veda was thus a further 
development, giving us, in further details, the conditions under 
which the Vedic Udatta failed to raise the pitch of the succeeding 
syllable. 

(c) The Svarita accent was not a mere convention, but a real 
phenomenon in the language, for even the Udatta was noticed to 
have been reduced to the Svarita under two main conditions, viz, 
before a virmai and before a Sannatara Anudatta. 

3. If two or more Udattas precede a Sannatara Anudatta, 
the first of these Udattas is marked with the symbol ' / the sym- 

bol presumably denoting the Svarita accent, and ‘ ^ * implying 
that the original accent was Udatta. 
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(o) Two Udattas preceding a Sannatara — ■ 

Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

TO (1. 1. 1. 2. 10). 'it ^ (YIII. 6. 30), 

ir ir: (1. 1. 1. 3. 13). ?! jr: (X. 9, 4). 

In the first of these examples the syllables and V are ori- 
ginally Udatta, preceding the Sannatara «r, and so both become 
Svarita, the first being marked with the symbol In the 

second example the syUablea and are both originally 
Udatta, preceding the Sannatara % and so both become Svarita, 
the first being marked with the symbol ‘ 

(ft) Three Udattas preceding a Sannatara:— 

Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

n ^ ^ , 

TOirmt ?ifT cei (L 1. 1. 5. 9). ^ (III. 9. 2). 

M , 

(1. 1. 2. 2. 2). (X. 115. 1). 

In the first of these examples the syllables stt, and *TfT are 
originally Udatta, preceding the Sannatara nr, and so the first 
syllable in is marked with the symbol * In the second example 
the syllables and fit are originally Udatta and are followed 

by the Sannatara fic. Thus the first syllable T' is marked with the 
symbol 

The grounds for this symbology are obscure, but it seems to 
indicate that both the Sannatara and the Svarita were a living fact 
in the language, the Sannatara affecting the pitch of the preceding 
Udattas and reducing them to Svarita. The marking of only the 
first Svarita was presumably actuated by the need for economy, 
but it is possible that a phenomenon roughly corresponding to 
eka^iuti or monotone also occurred. 

n. Accentuation of the Svarita after two or more Udattas. 
It has been pointed out above that the usual S 3 nnbol for the 
Svarita in the Sama Veda is the number ‘ ^ If, however, this 
Svarita, i.e. the original Anudatta, is preceded by two or more 
Udattas, the symbol used for the Svarita is ‘ while the pre- 
ceding Udattas are left unmarked except the first Udatta which 
is indicated by the usual symbol *\\ It is easy to see the economy 
of symbolizing only one Udatta, when more than one such Udatta 
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successively occur, but it is difficult to conjecture the significance 
of ^ May it be supposed that the pitch of the Svarita occurring 
after two or more Udattas was raised, and so a symbol, indicating 
more than an ordinary Svarita, had to be used ? 

The following examples illustrate this phenomenon : — 

(а) Svarita preceded by two Udattas and arising from an 
Anudatta which is followed by three Anudattas. 

Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

dr fmr nfhj (1. 1. 1. 1. 1). dr finl (VI. 16. 10). 

Here the Svarita ttt occurs after two Udattas dr and ^ and is 
marked with the symbol ‘ while only the first of the Udattas 
is marked. The rTT is originally Anudatta, followed by three 
Anudattas. 

(б) Svarita preceded by three Udattas and arising from an 
Anudatta followed by a Sannatara. 

Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

1 0 .11 

drjrf (I 6. 2. 4. 8). dnrf (IX. 108. 6). 

Here the Svarita occurs after three Udattas drr, 9rr, and 

and is marked with the symbol * while only the first of the 
Udattas is marked. 

The Anudatta syllable 0?? is here followed by the Sannatara ?r. 

This case should be clearly distinguished from the one men- 
tioned under I (3). 

In the case before us the Udattas precede a non-Sannaiara 
Anudatta, and the first of the Udattas is marked with the usual 
symbol ^ \ % while the Anudatta in question becomes a Svarita with 
a peculiar symbol ' ’ But in I (3) the Udattas precede a Sannatara 

Anudatta and are themselves reduced to Svaritas. 

III. Accentuation of the ' K^aipra ^ Svarita. 

Accentuation of the ‘ Kgaipra ’ Svarita may be classed under 
the following heads 

(1) That which is followed by an Anudatta or virdma, 

(2) That which is followed by an Udatta. 

1. A * K§aipra ’ Svarita followed by an Anudatta or virdrm 
is marked with the symbol ‘ while the -preceding Anudatta is 
marked * ^ The following examples will illustrate this 
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(a) The so-called ‘ independent ’ Svarita followed by an 
Anudatta : — 

Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

(1. 1. 2. 3. 7). (III. 29. 2). 

Note the accentuation of The Ksaipra, followed 

by the Anudatta syllable fir', is marked ‘ ^ the preceding Anudatta 

being marked It will be noticed that the symbol ' ’ also 
occurs in the case mentioned under TI, i.e. after two or more 
Udattas. May it be supposed that the pitch of the independent 
Svarita was relatively higher, as was presumably the pitch of the 
Svarita after two Udattas ? The sigmficance of the symbol ' ' 

is even more obscure. 

(b) The so-called ‘ independent ’ Svarita followed by a 
* virama ’ ; — 

Stoa Veda. Rgveda. 

? ^ , 

(II. 9. 1. 2). (IX. 29 2). 

Here stands at the end of a sentence, and is so marked. 
Similarly cf. 

Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

^m. (II. 8. 1. 6. 2). (IV. 47. 2), 

2. The Keaipra followed by an Udatta is a product of Sandhi 
and is marked with the pluta symbol ' 9 ^ after a lengthened vowel 
(with a symbol ‘ ^ ’ over it) in the Sama Veda but in the Rgveda it 
is marked with ‘ ’ (an Anudatta mark being also put under the 

syllable oonoemed) if each element of the Sandhi is a short vowel, 
but with * ’ if one or both the elements of the Sandhi are long vowels. 

The following examples will illustrate this difierence : — 

(a) K^aipra with original short vowels. 

Sama Veda. Rgveda, 

MUM 

ftftw (1. 1.1.4. 2), (Vin. 60. 9). 

Note that in the original both the vowels, of fir 

and of v(7r) are short. Note also that the succeeding syllable w 
is UdStta, otherwise cf. 
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SaniEi Veda, Rgveda. 

^ (I 1.2, 1.2). (1.40.3), 

Here the original ^ ^ is followed by the Anudatta and 
so III (1) will be applied. 

(6) K^aipra with an original long vowel, 

Sama Veda. Rgveda. 

^ ^ ^ ^ M ^ 1 I 

ir if T?TWT9,T^! 

(L 2. 1. 4. 4). (VIII. 92. 31). 

Here note that in the original one of the 

vowels, viz. ^T, is long, while the accent of the syllable ^ which 
succeeds the K^aipra Sandhi is Udatta. Both these conditions 
bring about the peculiar Rgvedic accentuation in where, 

in contrast with the previous case (a), the Anudatta mark is 
also put under wr, a sign which does not occur in the Ks-aipra men- 
tioned under (a). Of. Rgvedic ^Tf. 

Gonclmon, 

The above study gives us the following points : — 

(1) It is* an empirical systematisation of facts hitherto con- 
fusing and complicated. 

(2) Although the fact was observed by Panini (VIIL 4. 67) 
that a Sannatara Anudatta after an Udatta could not be raised to a 
Svarita, the actual reduction of this Udatta to a Svarita in the Sama 
Veda indicates the system to be a development on that of the 
Rgveda and presumably embodies the explanation for the paraHel 
treatment in the Rgveda. 

(3) The treatment of the Udatta before a virdma and a San- 
natara indicates that both the Svarita and the Sannatara accents 
were a reality in the language. 

(4) This study definitely gives us the following lines for further 
investigation 

(а) The psychological significance of symbols like ‘ ‘ » 

etc. 

(б) The varied treatment of the Keaipra Svarita in the Sama 

and the Rgvedas. 

(c) The exact shades of pitch in the Sannatara and the pre- 
ceding UdSitta. 
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Appendix. 

A summary of the above results in Sanskrit Sutrat. 

u ? ? ^ ? 

’S^T^ ^ I ^1{ (I. 1. 1. 

M ^ 

2. 4) ^ ^ tfii ‘ ^ ' I (I. 2. 1. 4. 8) II 

waa?:qT:^ ^ 

^ >? M ? 

ftll% ’ (I. 1. 1. 1. 1) ^ ‘ ^ !ra»lU|[T<^ I f^— 

» I 

(1. 1. 1, 3. 6) 11 

8. (i?!i8rnT^'H^ ^nain?:! 

95?f<'TtT ^niT#’»T ^ I W 

S ' 5 '® ^ ^ 

(I- 1- 1- 2. 10) II 

8,. 

« t’C 9 ? ^ 

I f^lfrST ^ 

(I. 1. 1. 1. 1) n 

( i. 

41 . 

Ss. 

fl'gilcj %S(T7{ ^[9^ 'iftsg^T'fl! % 

Bwmfffli I ^T (1. 1. 2. 3. 7) II 

'=. fcfHw 

VJ 

^ ^ ’ 

's^r% trt ^ i ^rei (L 1. 1. 4. 2) ii 
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'9^^ I 

II 

Jifipilflft' Wafrfi I 
^ II 

J ' 


In my paper ‘ Ini/ra in the Rgveda and the Avesta and Before 
presented to the Fourth All-India Oriental Conference, I have said 
that the character of the Rgvedic Indra is very complex (Proceedingfa, 
pp. 11 ff.). I have there tried to show that the most original trait 
of Indra that we can think of on the basis of the available evidence is 
that of a national God. Several problems about Indra have yet re- 
mained unsolved. I have not there called into question the correctness 
of India’s connexion with the phenomenon of raining as given by tradi- 
tion and generally accepted by scholars. But some Western scholars 
still hold that India had no connexion with rains in the Rgvedic 
period. I believe that there is ample evidence in the Rgveda SarhMta 
for this connexion. Without entering into a discussion of this ques- 
tion, which I reserve for a later occasion, I wish to discuss here a 
certain problem in the India-Vftra myth, which presupposes India’s 
having something to do with rains even in the Rgvedic period. 

The myth of India’s annual fight with the demon who keeps 
away rain waters, variously named as Sambara, AM, ^u?na, etc., 
or more usually Vftra, is briefly this. The ‘ Enemy ’ (as the word 
means, vide pp. 14:-16) steals away the cows (= waters) and 
keeps them concealed in the cave Vala (=vara, an enclosure, from 
Jvr. ‘ to surround ’). India attacks him with the Maruts (the storm 
gods) and other helpers, chases him from rock to rock (i.e. cloud to 
cloud), finds him at last, and kills him. The covering stone of Vala 
is also shattered and the waters are released and with eagerness 
they go the way of the Ocean. 
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Now, very often our poets describe India’s victory as ‘ letting 
the rivers, or more specifically the Seven Rivers, to flow’.^ What 
does the letting loose of the Seven Rivers mean 1 Does it merely 
refer to the f alhng of the rain waters from the sky in the usual meta- 
phorical style of the Rgveda Samhtd \ But that seems impossible in 
view of the fact that rain waters have been metaphorically described 
in the Rgveda Bamhitd as cows. The specification of the number of 
rivers also creates difficulty. It seems, therefore, more likely that 
actual rivers were meant. Two problems arise in this connexion. 

When rivers are described as let loose by Indra to flow, the 
inference is natural that they were not flowing before his interven- 
tion. As this fight of Indra with Vrtra is an annual affair, the rivers 
should have ceased to flow before the annual rains. But could such 
a condition have even prevailed in the Punjab and its adjoining lands, 
where the Rgvedic hymns must have come into existence ? The geo- 
graphical allusions scattered throughout the Rgveda SarhUtd leave no 
doubt in our mind as to where the whole of that literature, or at least 
the main body of if, must have been composed. But water never 
fails in the rivers of the Punjab during summer and this has been 
the climatic condition of the province all throughout the present 
geological epoch. The reason is not far to seek : these rivers are 
all fed by glacier streams, which run throughout the summer on 
account of the increased melting of the snow. Consequently it 
could never have been true of the rivers of the Punjab in the present 
epoch that they were not flowing before Indra annually killed Vrtra 
and released the pent up waters. These rivers, therefore, could not 
have given rise to the myth of Indra letting loose the rivers to flow 
again etc.). We thus have a problem 

as to what rivers are responsible for this seemingly traditional 
expression and where they are to be placed. 

The next problem is what are the seven rivers. Various explana- 
tions have been given as to what specific rivers stand for the number 
seven. Durgacarya’s statement that they are the seven atmospheric 
streams, Bahula, AiSva, Titutra, Abhrapatni, Meghapatni, Vargayantl, 
and Arundha (or Purastadarundha) ? ^ need not be seriously taken. 

1 Ev. I. 32. 12, 61. 10 ; II. 11, 2, 12. 3, 12, 16. 3 ; IV. 17. 1, 18. 7, 19. 3, 
5, 8, 8, 28. 1, 42. 7 j VII. 18, 24, 67. 8 (?); VIIL 32. 25, 85. 1, 18, 89. 12; X. 49. 
9, 67, 12, 89. 7; III. 9, 133. 2, 

2 Oommenbary on the Nimkia, Venkateawar Press Edition, p. 428. 
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The rivers must be earthly rivers. Otherwise the land of the Indo- 
Aryans could hardly have been called in the Rgveda SarhUtd (VIII, 
24, 27) Saptd Sindhusv and in the Avesta (Vend I, 19) hapta hindu. 
Say ana’s Qmgddydli saptanadyah does not deserve any better consider- 
ation, for the group, Gahga, Yamuna, Godavari, Saras vati, Narmada, 
Sindhu and Kaveri, belongs to a time long posterior to the Bgveda 
Samhitd, when Aryan civilization had spread all over India. That saptd 
can mean sarpati^asUdh, as Sayana also suggests, cannot be believed 
for a moment. The European efforts at fixing the rivers have not 
succeeded either.^ One cannot see why they should be the Indus, 
the five well-known tributaries of the Indus that have given the 
Punjab its name and the Sarasvati or the Oxus. This fixation seems 
extremely arbitrary. The poets of the Rgvedic hymns know of many 
more streams, like the Gomati, the Yamuna and the Sarayu, mention- 
ed several times, which should hardly have been omitted from the 
enumeration. Zimmer’s view, which the authors of the Vedio Index 
accept, that there is no particular significance in the number is no 
better. If the number five in Pdhoa Jmah is significant, one 
wonders why it should not be so in Saptd Sindhavaji. So instead of 
cutting the Gordian knot in the way Zimmer has done, we should 
hold ‘ seven ’ to be a traditional number, coming from a place where 
the Aryans lived earlier and where there were seven and only seven 
rivers. The number would cling to popular memory long after 
the original home was forgotten and remain fixed in popular or at least 
hieratic expression. In several districts of Bengal the adjacent 
river is called Gang (=GarLga), though it is not the Ganges, 

H. Brunnhofer in his Urgeschichte der Arier in Vorder^und 
GentralAsienf Vol. II, p. 22 ff., suggests the name of such a possible 
earlier home of the Indo-Aryans. It is Semirechinsk in Russian 
Turkestan, watered by the Hi, Lepsa, Karatal, Baskan, Aksu, 
Sarkan, and Biyen, seven rivers which flow into the Lake Balkash. 
Brunnhofer has gained a certain notoriety for wild speculations. 
Consequently this extremely good suggestion of his did not catch 
the attention of sober scholars. Dr. N, G. Sardesai of Poona 
made the self-same suggestion, quite independently of Brunnhofer, 
in the Bhandarlcm Cornimmoration Volume^ pp. 93-96, and his 
writing must have attracted the notice of at least Indian scholars. 


3 See Ved\o Index, Vol II, p. 421 
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Semirechinsk, the name of the province, means ‘ the Land of the 
Seven Eivers \ 

Strangely enough, of the seven rivers of this land, some do dry 
up before the rains. ' The Lepsa, Hi, and Kartal alone reach 
Balkash throughout the year, all the others either losing themselves 
in the sands or discharging their waters into the lake only during 
the floods.’ ^ ‘ The chmate ’ of the place ' is thoroughly continental. 
In the Ball^ash steppes the winter is very cold ; the lake freezes every 
year and the thermometer falls to 13® F. In the Alakul steppes 
the winds blow away the snow. The passage from winter to spring 
is very abrupt and the prairies are rapidly clothed with vegetation, 
which, however, is soon scorched up by the sun.’ ^ In addition to 
the general dry character of Central Asia, it is well known to students 
of geography, how desiccation has gone on in this part for centuries 
and millenniums.® Consequently drying up of rivers before the rains 
in such a region as Semirechinsk can very easily be understood. It 
is quite likely that a period of unusual drought, say the one between 
3000 and 2200 B.C.,^ led the Aryans or some of them to leave the 
land and march towards India and may be also towards Iran. The 
Balkash region may easily have been a starting point for the south- 
ward and westward marches of the Aryans. 

This Semirechinsk could well be the land where the idea of Indra 
letting loose the pent up (seven) rivers arose. The occasional drought 
of the land would also explain the conception of the demon l§u§na 
(Drought) in the Indra myth and the rigours of the cold season the 
expression hima—mnteT for the year or the myth of Indra piercing 
Arbuda with snow (Rv. S. VIII, 32, 26). 

We do not yet know if any other place can give an equally 
satisfactory or a better explanation for these traits in the Indra- 
Vytra myth. For want of any other satisfactory explanation we 
may tentatively place the Cradle of the ludra-V^tra myth in Semi- 
rechinsk, the Land of Seven Rivers, in Russian Turkestan. Here 
the Aryans could have lived long and developed their peculiar 


4 Keaae, Asia, (1896), Vol. I, p. 130. 

6 EmycloptBdia Britamica, Hth Ed., Vol. 24, p. 017. See there the 
artielea on Semirechinsk, Semipalstinsk and Balkash. 

6 See E. Huntington’s Pvlse of Asia and the three volumes of the two 
Pumpelly Expeditions, 

7 See Brooke, Climaie through the Ages, p. 368. 
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characteristics, after separating from the other Indo-European 
peoples. If the original home of the Indo-Europeans was in 
Siberia, as De Morgan^ would have us beheve, Semirechinsk would 
be on the way to India and Iran. 

Strangely enough this province also satisfies the various data 
philologists have posited for the Indo-European Urheimat. But 
I do not yet dare to rush to the conclusion that that Paradise is to be 
regained ’ here. Peter Giles^ words of caution in the Encyclopgedia 
Britannica (11th Edition, Vol. 14, pp. 498-500) should be borne in 
mind though he himself forgot them later.^ Let that Urheimat 
yet remain undetermined. 


^ La Prehistoire Orientale, Vol. Ill; see also Jarl Charpentier in B,S.O.S. 
IV, 170. 

Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, Ch. 3. 



THE VAUBHI SCHOOL OF VEDABH5SYAKARAS. 


Prof. C. Ktohah Raja, M.A., D.Pbdi. (Oxon), 

University of Madras. 

I. A distinct style and method that justify the appellation ; 
the following can be included in the school : Skanda, Narayana, 
Udgitha, Maheivara, Madhava, Harisvamin, and two works called 
Varaiucaniruktasamuccaya and A^Talayanagrhyamantrabha§ya ; a 
reference that Bhafitiabhaskaira also belongs to this school. 

II. Skanda ; two recensions ; one found in the MSS. discovered 
in Malabar, and another in a MS. discovered in Tanjore ; the first 
is more elaborate, but occasionally the second contains matter not 
found in the first ; for the first recension, three MSS., one in Trivan- 
drum for the first seven adhyayas of the first astaka (Dr. Saiup’s 
description of this MS. not correct), another for the first a§taka from 
the middle of the second adhyaya to the end, in the possession of 
the present writer and third, a mere fragment in the first a§taka 
also in the possession of the present writer ; first adhyaya according 
to the Malabar recension published from Trivandrum. For the second 
recension only one MS. till now discovered, from Tanjore ; complete 
for the first astaka ; belongs to R. Krishnaswami Sastri, Esij., Tanjore, 
now in the possession of the present writer ; being published by the 
present writer. 

III. Narayana; no quotation from a narayanabha§ya met 
with ; stated to be a collaborator of Skanda by Venkata Madhava ; 
MB. of a bhasya from V, 57. 1 to VI, 75. 5 available, with portions 
missing occasionally ; MS. in Trivandrum, and a portion in the pos- 
session of the present writer. Colophons say that it is by Skanda ; 
authorship of Narayana only a conjecture. 

IV. Ud^tha ; a quotation from the available portion attributed 
to Skanda by Devaraja ; colophons clearly state that the bhaeya 
is by Udgitha ; Sayana quotes a portion and gives the name Ud^tha 
also ; three MSS. available ; one in the possession of the present 
writer from X. 5 to X. 20, another in the D.A.V. College from X. 19 
to X. 83, and a third also in the possession of the present writer 
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for X. 71. Udgitha mentioned as belonging to this school by 
Atmananda. 

V. Mahe^vara ; for the whole of the Nirukta ; colophons in 
the form of a karika say that the work is by Mahe^yara ; but colo- 
phons in the form of prose ascribe the work to Mahesvara, to Skanda, 
and also to Sahara ; this last not noticed by Dr. Sarup ; work never 
quoted as by Mahesvara, but always as by Skanda ; extensive 
quotations in Devaraja and in the A.S.S. edition of Nirukta ; 
Mahesvara a disciple of Skanda, hence the work attributed to Skanda 
by later writers ; not a tika on a bhasya of Skanda, but an independ- 
ent commentary of Yaska ; the name Niruktabhasya tika misled 
Dr. Sarup and also Prof. F. Edgerton ; ^ complete MSS. available, 
one with the present writer and the other in D.A.V. College, Lahore, 
another for the uttaragatka in the possession of the present writer ; 
fragments available in Baroda and in Visvabharati. 

VI. Madhava of Sama Veda ; described in my paper on the 
Madhava Problem ; same Introduction as in Skanda^s Rgvedabha^ya, 
same style.^ 

VII. Harisvamin ; fragments published by Weber ; manu- 
scripts available in fragments in various places ; introductory portion 
in Benares ; his Guru is Skanda ; bhasya on ^atapathabrahmana 
wrote in Kali, 3740, i.e, 639 A.D. ; Dr. Sarup says that this Kali 
date corresponds to A.D. 538 ; Harisvamin in an inscription of about 
600 A.D. mentioned as a great Vedic scholar. The Vikramaditya 
of the 7th century mentioned by Hariswamin. 

VIII. Niruktasammuccaya ; bhasya on various vedamantras ; 
with occasional explanations on other subjects ; in four Kalpas ; 
only MS. available with the present writer ; style that of the Skanda 
School ; colophon : iti vaxaruce niruktasamuccaye, etc. 

IX. 5^valayagrhyamantrabha§ya ; author not known; style 
of the Skanda School ; bhasya on the mantras occurring in A^vala- 
yana Grhya. MS. available with the present writer. 

X. Skanda belonged to Valabhi. He has a distinct style ; 
he must have been the chief figure in a school of Vedabhl^yakaras ; 
Nftrayana and Udgitha were his collaborators, Hariswamin and per- 


1 Portions of Mfidhava’s Vivarana described as aj5taiatrubhasya in the 
Bikaner MS. 

2 MaheiSvara quotes from Vakyapadiya. He refers to Durga and mentions 
his name. 
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haps the Samaveda Madhava were his disciples ; Narayana, Mahes- 
vara, and Udgitha quoted by later writers as from Skanda ; so the 
whole school I style as Valabhi School after the country of the chief 
•of the school. 

XI. Atmananda includes Bhattabhaskara also in this school. 



THE MADHAVA PROBLEM IH THE VEDABHASYA. 

(Summary.) 

Pbof. C. Kothau Raja, M.A., D.Peql. (Oxon), 

Vnmrsity of Madras, 

I. The Problem of Sayana and Madhava and also the problem 
of the other Madhavas ; a source of perplexity even to Max Muller. 

n. Sayana Madhava quotes another Madhava ; his work 
discovered ; he is Venkata Madhava ; Devaraja quotes a Madhava ; 
there must be at least three Madhavas in the quotations by Devaraja, 
viz. Sayana Bladhava, Venkata Madhava, and the Anukramanikara 
Madhava ; Venkafa Madhava quoted by Kesava. 

III. The Anukramanikara Madhava ; quotations in Devaraja ; 
quoted by Vedantacarya in Sudar^a liRmamsa ; doubts regarding 
the identity of this Ved5,ntaearya ; Anukramanikara Madhava’s 
vedabha?ya ; only copy in the Adyar Library ; complete for the 
first a^jiaka ; being printed ; the opening stanza gives the names of 
the Anukramanis he has written, very difficult to reconstruct on 
account of the condition of the MS. ; the colophons ; the Anukramapis 
he refers to in the bhasya. 

IV. Madhava quoted and referred to by Mahidhara ; Sayana 
himself. 

V. Madhava the author of the Saotnavedavivarana ; referred to 
by Satyavrata Samasrami ; Satyavrata differentiates among three 
Madhavas : Sayapa, Madhava quoted by Devaraja and Vivarapakara ; 
Keith suggests that he may be the same as the Madhava referred 
to by Sayapa ; MSS. available ; three in the Sanskrit College at 
Calcutta, one in Bikaner, one in Visvabharati, two in Bodlein, and 
one in Berlin ; the opening stanza is the same as that of ESdambari 
— rajoju^e janmani, etc. : not noticed by anybody who has prepared 
the catalogues or who has mentioned this Madhava ; belongs to the 
Valabhi school ; date about 600 A.D. ; his father Narayapa, perhaps 
the collaborator of Skanda mentioned by Venkata MSidhava. 

VI. Madhava in ‘his Dhatuvytti quotes another Madhava. 

VII. The two Madhavas assumed by Dr. Sarup ; really only 
one Madhava ; a slight misunderstanding ; Madiava’s father was 
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Venkata and he had a son also called Venkata ; refers to himself in 
the third person. 

VIII. There is a Madhava quoted very many times in a work of 
grammar called Prakriyasarvasva ; this Madhava must he different 
from Sayana Madhava, the author of Dhatuvrtti. 

IX. There is a Madhava who has written commentaries on some 

of the Kavyas. 

^ X. Of the Vedabhasyakaras, there are four Madhavas : Sayana 
Madhava the latest ; Venkata Madhava before him ; the Anukra- 
manikara Madhava still earlier ; and Vivaranakara Madhava the 
earliest ; Venkata Madhava may be about 950 A.D. 

XI. Date of Venkata Madhava ; is he quoted by Durga ? 
Durga must be in the sixth century or earlier ; quotation must be 
from some recension of Brhaddevata ; the earhest known MS. of 
Venkata Madhava in the Mysore Library, catalogued in 1900 ; not 
noticed in Anfreclit. 



THE ANUKRAMANi LITERATURE. 

(Summary.) 

Prof. C. Ktoeait Raja, MA, D.Ph]x. (Oxon), 
University of Madras. 

I. The importance of the Anutramams : A very necessary 
guide in fixing the text • throws light on the condition of Vedio 
exegesis in ancient India. 

II. The Sarvanubamani of the Vedas: For the Rgveda by 
Katyayana, for the Taittiriya Samhita by Yaska, and for the 
Vajasaneyi Samhita by Katyayana. 

III. The Commentaries on the Rgveda Sarvanukramani ; 
Commented by Sadguru, published : one by Uvata (authorship very 
doubtful), three manuscripts available ; only one complete, another 
only for the Paribhasa, and a third up to the third Mandala, then 
there are commentaries by Jagannatha, Visudeva, Gane^a, Raghu- 
natha, etc. Only the commentaries of Gane^a and Vasudeva are 
of much importance ; others are merely a hst of Rsis, etc., practically 
no new information. 

IV. Works based on Sarvanukramani, lists of B§i, Devata, 
etc. Useful only for purposes of checking ; no new information. 

V. Sarvanukramani of the Taittiriya Samhita ; no MS. avail- 
able ; but extensive quotations in a work on Samaveda ; the available 
quotations ; his relation to Yaska of Nirukta and Yaska referred 
to in Brhaddevata. 

VI. The Anukramanis of Venkata Madhava ; scattered in the 
Rgvedabhagya called Rgarthadipika. ; eight subjects dealt with 
corresponding to the eight a^takas, each with eight sub-headings 
corresponding to the eight adhyayas of each astaka ; its relation 
to MahabhSiSya, Eyhaddevata, Nirukta, the Erahmaps. 

VII. The Anukramarils of Madhava, quoted as those of Venkata 
Madhava by Devaraja; this Madhava is difierent from Venkata 
MSdhava ; he too has commented on the Rgveda ; both the Madhavas 
belong to the same village ; this Madhava is quoted by Vedinta- 
chaiya and also in his own Vedabhieya, called Rgvedanirubta (only 
copy available in the Adyar Library). 
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VIII. Saunaka’s anukramams ; Ar^anukramani and Ckaiido’ 
nukramani already publisked by Eajendra Lai Mitra ; quoted by 
Sadguru, Skanda, and Venkata M^hava, 

Chandonukiamani, also published by Eajendra Lai Mitra; 
quoted by Sadguru and Verikata Madhava ; the Chandas portion 
in the Pratisakliya, in the commentaries on the Sarvanukramani, 
in the Nidana-SutraSj etc. 

Devatanukramam, three MSS. known ; one though catalogued 
is not in the collection ; another also catalogued, but returned to the 
original owner, but possible to get back soon ; a third available, 
complete but nearly 30 stanzas in the middle missing ; of these three 
MSS. the first and the last are diflerent works, the second cannot 
be ascertained tifi it is recovered from the owner, most likely the 
same as the last ; this anukramani quoted by Sadguru, etc. 

IX. Brhadde^ata ; its relation to Devatanukramam ; supposed 

r 

authorship of Saunaka. 

X. Other works of Saunaka ; Suktanukramani, Padanukra- 
mani, Chandahsankhya Anuvakanukramani, Egvidhana, Chaiana- 
vyuha, etc. ; the two recensions of Charanavyuha and Egvidhana. 

XI. Other works of the nature of Anukramanis; Samana, 
Vilankhya, Napara, etc. ; throw light on the condition of Vedic studies 
in ancient India. 

Xn. Questionable authenticity of the works of Saunaka; 
Still all of them are very old. Even Skanda quotes the Devatanu- 



TAKMAN 01 ATHAEVAVEDA. 


Peof. Ekbndeanath Ghosh, 

Midical CoUege, GalcyMa. 

Introduction. The word takmn seems to be derived from tone, 
to contraot, and thus may mean what affects the body. There are 
several hymns in the Atharvaveda against tahnan. (I, 25 ; V, 25 ; 
VI, 20 ; Vn, 116 [121].) Erom the attributes assigned to tahnan 
in these hymns we are in a position to find out its true nature. We 
shall discuss them in detail and finally consider the nature of the 
disease it means. 

Characteristics of Tahnan : 

(1) Bvrth-place. The birth-place of tahnan has been men- 
tioned in several passages. In one place (I, 25, 1), we are told that 
the birth-place of tahnan is there, where the Agni (fire— celestial fire 
or heat produced by the sun), entering, burned the water and where 
the performers of religious duties used to pay homage. We consider 
this place as a collection of stagnant water used to be heated by the 
sun and becoming foul by the decomposition of the water plants 
from excessive heat. In another passage (1, 25, 2), his birth-place 
is said to seek the place of woods (used for fuels). In a third one 
(VI, 25, 3), he has been called vanya, that is, arising from the forest. 
We shall show later on that the last two passages refer to it as the 
Jungle fever. 

(2) Original home. We find that tahnan has been connected 
with several countries, as Gandhajv, Mujavat (a mountainous country), 
Aiiga, and Magadha (V, 22, 14). Again, takman has been asked to 
go back to his original home peopled by the Mahavrps (V, 22, 4, 5, 
8), Mujavants (V, 22, 5, 6, 8), and BalHkas (V, 22, 6, 9). These 
passages probably refer to the prevalence of the disease in those 
countries. The second passage hints at the idea of its original home 
being in those places from which it spread to other regions. 

(3) Signs and symptoms. (1) Heat. Tahnan is called heat- 
weai)ono(l (VI, 20, 1) ; he is provided with heat (1, 25, 2) ; he is a 
proiluccr of heat (1, 25, 4) ; he heats or consumes (the body) like 
tiro (V, 22, 2) ; he consumes the whole body (1, 25, 3 ; VI, 25, 3) ; 
he dries up the body (VI, 20, 1). Takman has also been called rura, 
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heat or fever (I, 25, 4 , V, 22, 10, 23 , VII, 116 [121], 1) He is a pro- 
ducer of burning sensation hke fire (VI, 20, 1) All the passages 
refer to the increased body temperature. (II) Rigor. Tahman has 
been described as a producer of shaking (V, 22, 7) and trembling (V, 
22, 10). Perhaps it is why it has also been said to be provided with 
fearful missiles (V, 22, 10). (Ill) Gold. It has also been designated 
as a producer of cold (I, 24, 4 ; V, 22, 10, 23 ; VII, 116, 1). 
This no doubt refers to the afebrile stage between the febrile periods. 
(IV) Sweat. Tahman has been referred to as cyavana, one who 
causes perspiration. (VII, 116, 1.) (V) Periodicity. Tahman has 
been divided into several forms according to the periodicity of the 
febrile stages. Thus we find:— (a) Quotidian type CUhkiyadyv). 
Fever coming on daily, followed by intermission (I, 25, 4 ; VII, 
116, 2). (6) Quartian type (anyedyu). Fever coming on alternate 
days (1,25,4; VII, 116, 2). (c) Tertian (Trtdyaha). Fever 
coming on every third day (I, 25, 4 ; V, 22, 13 ; VII, 1, 6, 2), 
[d) Double tertian type (mirtlyaha). Fever coming on two days out 
of three (V, 22, 13). (e) Irregular type [avrata) (VII, 121 [116], 

2) . (/) Remittent type [aadandi). Fever continuing for several 
days without break (V, 22, 13). All these types are recognized 
to-day from clinical observations. (VI) SUn affections. We are 
informed of the following skin changes caused by tahman : (a) Tahman 
is a producer of yellow colour (hania) (1, 25, 2, 3 , V, 22, 2 ; VI, 25, 

3) . It refers to the pale yellow tinge of the skin of chronic oases of 
malaria. (5) Tahman is producer of redness like the fire (V, 22, 3 ; 
VI, 26, 3). It points to diffuse erythemata which are not infrequently 
seen in malaria, (c) It is producer of reddish brown colour (VI, 
25, 3). It evidently refers to the pigmentation of the skm, quite 
common in malaria, (d) It gives rise to a spotted or variegated 
condition (of the skin). (V, 22, 3.) The passage might have referred 
to the purpureal rashes of the skin. (VII) Nervous symptoms, (a) 
Tahmn has been called vigada, producer of confused talking (V, 22, 
6), evidently referring to low muttering delirium. (6) Again, he 
has been designated as one who talks incoherently like a drunkard 
(VI, 20, 1), referring to boisterous delirium. (VIII) Some general 
symptoms. We have some additional attributes of tahman^ in the 
way of some other symptoms : (a) He has been called dhrisnu (from 
dhtiSf to overpower), evidently referring to the prostration after an 
attack (VII, 116, 1). (6) He has been called nodana (from nvd, to 
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clave away repeatedly), indicating the frequency of attacks (VIT 
IIG, 1). (c) We have a passage pnrvalcamdkrltuaM (VII, 116, 1), 
referring to tabnayi and literally meaning ‘ former desire-perforin- 
ing\ Perhaps it indicates the relapses — the rei)etitionB of the same 
series of symptoms (d) He has been called inisclucvous (V, 22, 6) 
and producer of a crippled condition (V, 22, 6). 

(4) Complications. In a passage (V, 22, 11) tabnan is found 
to have been requested not to make cough, valdsa (cedematous swel- 
ling) and vdyuga (hiocoiigli ^). Again valdsa has been called takmaii's 
brother, cough his sister, and pdimn (herpes) his cousin brother 
(V, 22,12). 

(5) iSeasonal hjjm. We find mention of three types of tabnan 
named after the seasons ; (i) of the summer, (ii) of the rainy season, 
anil (iii) of tlie autumn (V, 22, 13). In this connection wc men- 
tion the epithet of tabnan as ' Vanina’s son ’ (I, 25, 3), which per- 
haps refers to the autumn, as we have reasons to lichcve tliat 
Varujia is closely connected with the autumnal equinox. 

(G) Miscellaneous notes. Wo now consider a number of atldi- 
iional notes related to lakman. (i) Tabmn, valdsa and Ahi (erysi- 
])olas !) have been callwl tlie slaves of the ointment (IV, 9, S). This 
])robably refers to the prevention or euro by anointing the skin with 
the ointment, (ii) Takmim has been designated as mikamblmasya 
mnsiihu (V, 22, 4), literally mcwining ‘killer of dung^carrior by fiKSt’. 
The acdual significanci^ is far from clear. We tloubtfully think it 
to mean that tahna^n is killed by (the burning of) dung-cakes, 
(iii) Tabnan has been asked to seek sMras (V, 22, 7), fugitive slave 
women (\^ 22, G) and toads (VIJ, 110, 2). These passages probably 
indicate ill-feeling and hatred of the Aryans towards the non- Aryans 
and also show that the toad was considered an animal witliout any 
economic use. 

(7) Tfealmeni. As regards treatment wo fintl that Kustha 
((hstuH arabicus) has been invoked as the killer of takman (V, 4, 1). 

Rumakkh. We shall now try to find out thi‘, true nature of 
tabnan from the standpoint of modern medicine. That it is some 
form of fever is easily understood when we are told that it produces 
heat on the body surface and also causes sensation of boat inside 
the body, Considoring the other attributes, viz. a cold stage after 
the febrile iioriod, profuse perspiration (evidently in the cold stage), 
prcBCUco of rigor and periodicity (quotidian, quartian, tertian, double 
35 
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tertian and renuttent types) we are inclined to tate tahman as the 
mhrial fmr. We have further evidences towards the same con- 
clusion. Takman’s birthplace in collections of (foul) stagnant water 
and forest is quite consistent with the setiology of malaria. Larvae 
of malarial mosquito breed in dirty stagnant water. Again the 
mosquitoes live in forest and give rise to malaria. Jungh fever is 
another name of malaria. The skin affections mentioned m the 
Atharvaveda have all been found m malarial patients. The nervous 
symptoms depicted m the hymns against tahman have all been 
observed in cerebral types of malaria. Considering the seasonal 
types, we find that malaria occurs in all the three seasons, worst 
types appearmg in the autumn. In fact, the malarial remittent has 
been called the tesUvo-mtmnal fever. Coming to the complications, 
VIZ, cough, cedema or general anasarca and hiccough (?), we find 
they have all been known to occur in malarial patients. Malarial 
bronchitis (even pneumonia) was described a few years ago. Oedema 
of the legs is quite common in chronic malaria with severe and long- 
continued ansemia. Dropsy due to malarial cirrhosis of the liver 
has also been described. Malarial hiccough has been described by 
many observers. On the whole, we may safely conclude that tahrnn 
is a malarial f evert. What is remarkable is that all the main signs and 
symptoms and the comphcations were more or less observed by 
the sages and sung in the hymns at such an early period and these 
took years of observations on the part of a large number of present- 
day physicians before they could put them together. If any one 
consults some comprehensive treatise on tropical medicine (as one 
by Manson or Castellani and Chalmers) he will be surprised to see 
how the disease was thoroughly studied by the sages of the bygone 
days and many physicians of to-day became renowned by simply 
re-describmg them. 



TRITA. 


Prof. S V. Vbnkateswaka. 

UniversiUj of Mysore, 

Trita Aptya is a well-known figure in Veclic literature. The 
earliest references to him are m the Second mandala of the R.V. 
(trito rbhvl'^dh, 31, 6 ; tntam jaraya jimtam, 34, 10 ; tritona ym 
yancaMtrn ahhistaye, 2, 34, 14). In the Fifth mandala his con- 
nection with the waters is emphasised (41, 4 and 41, 10) and in the 
Sixth mandala there is reference to several Tritas as preserving the 
nectar of immortality (44, 23— in'Jasii vindat amrtam nigiitham). 
In the First mandala Trita Aptya^ is definitely mentioned (105, 
9). In the Eighth mandala he is mentioned as Aptya (47, 13) and 
connected with Dvita (47, 16). Evil dreams are driven away by 
him (47, 15). In the Ninth mandala he is said to bear Varuna in 
the ocean (95, 4), In one of the latest texts (R.V., 1, 105, 17) he 
is represented as concealed in a well (kupevahtal}). In the Atharva 
Veda his connection with dreams is emphasised (A.V., XIX, 56, 4). 
In the Yajur Veda we have his association not only with Dvita but 
with Ekata also. In the Yajniln Vpanisad of the Yajur Veda god 
Savita is prayed to for protection against the prognostication of evil 
dreams It is thus clear that there was some connection between 
Savita and Trita, as indicated as early as R.V., II, 31, 6— trito 
rbhihsdhi savitdca no dadhe 

There is similar association of Trita and the other Aptyas with 
the killing of Vrtra in stories in the Yajur Veda Samhitas. Indeed 
in one of them Visvarupa, son of Tvasta, is said to have had three 
heads through which were taken respectively soma, sura, and food 
(T.S.,2, 5, 1 and 2). The origin of Vrtra is connected with this 
story. The Aitareya Brahmana (7, 28) mentions Indra’s slaughter 
of Tva?ta’s son Visvarupa and Vrtra. The Batapaiha Brahrmyji 
(1, 2, 3) ascribes to India the sin of kilhng ViSvarupa and distinctly 
adds that Ekata, Dvita, and Trita abetted the kilhng and thereby 
incurred sin. We now understand the story in the Yajus Samhitas 
how Indra wiped off his sin of the slaughter of Vrtra on different 
agencies one of whom are the Aptyas mcluding Trita. The latter 
shifted the sin on to those who were yet sleeping at sunrise, and 
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so ou. This also explains the reference in the Udmaya^a to Bharata's 
mention of sleeping at sunrise among the cardinal sins. 

The key to the explanation is perhaps to be found in the 
Taittirlija Aranyal'a in a passage shunned or shied at by our 
schohastsj Sayana and Bhaskara * — Bva7n ndm samuddMmh hdWj 
samvatsaram sntdh aiinsasca maJiahsca sarve samavayan tntmn. 
The Schohasts accept this reading, but, unable to explain it, change 
in into ti. But the significance of tri which they miss thereby can 
be brought out from two passages* 

(1) yemtrito arTumt 7iirbhabMva yenasuryam tamaso yiirmumora^ 

tejinjyotisd mamia dhsi (T.A , II, 3, 7) 

(2) samudmi armvdt adhi sainvaisarojdyata (B.V., X, 190, 1) 

which show that Trita is identical with Samvatsara or the new year. 
The new year as a measure or unit of time includes the lesser units 
of days, mghts, fortnights, months, seasons, and half-years. Hence 
the statement in the Taittiriya Aranyaka. The very next verse 
of the passage gives the key — adhi samvatsaram which has 

been lost upon the Commentators. The new year’s day and the 
rising sun of the year are said to be hiding in the ocean or in the well, 
obviously during the intercalary days Hence also the comieotion 
of Savita with the Samvatsara 

The story of India’s killing Visvarupa and Vrtra appears in the 
Vdyoga-parvan of the Mahabharata (VIII, 6). Here Nahusa is 
made king of the Gods in place of Indra who disappears from the 
scene until Agastya, one of the stars of the Great Bear, displaces 
bm from the palanquin of Orion (Punarvasu). The new year re- 
appears and with its return India is installed again and there are 
fresh showers as the year begins with the dak^inayana (sa khalu 
samvatsara!}/ etaih sendnlbhih saha indmya sarvdn kdmm abhivahati 
sa drapsa^). The astronomical bearing of the story is clear from 
the references m it to Agni, Brhaspati, Saohi or Aditi, Prajapati 
and Sarpa, which represent the constellations from Krittika to Makha. 

The legend appears also in the Aveata, connected with Tritona, 
descendant of Athvya. He is described as killmg a dragon who 
had three heads, three girdles, and six brilliants in his tail. The 
three girdles of Orion (isu triJcanda) are mentioned in the Aitareya 
Brdhmana (III, 33) along with Mrgavyadha and Rohini. The 
only difference between the Vedic and Avestio stories in the matter 
of detail is in the number of stars in the Krittikas (Pleiades) which 
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are mentioned as seven in the Vedic and six in the Avestic The 
difference is easily accoxinted for by the Greek tradition of the 
seventh sister among the Pleiades concealing herself, i.e. not being 
visible to the eye. The smiting of the dragon by Trita or Tritona 
means the emergence of the new year when the snn appeared among 
the belt of stars ranging from Orion to the Pleiades. 

The bearing of the astronomical m 3 rths on the chronology of 
the Vedas and the Avesta may now he examined. The Avesta 
is later than the TaiUinya Brahmav^a which mentions the 
seven stars of the Krittikas by name, and probably belongs 
to the age of the Taittiriya Armyaha (3, 9, 2) which mentions that 
the six Krittikas became dissociated from -irundhati. The tradi- 
tions of the Avesta are distinctly later than the Taittiriya Samhita, 
which mentions nnhJianedista (cp. Avestic nabha naziishta) as a 
teacher of the Angirasas. The sociological system of the Avesta 
corresponds to the Yajur and not of the Rg-Veda. The rathe^thas 
of the Avesta are not in the Rg-Veda but are found in the 
Taittiriya Sarnhita (jisnu radhesthd-h and rathibhyasca namalj>). 

Perhaps the earhest clear reference to the new year in the Vedic 
texts is in R.V,, X, 85, 13, which says that the kine were slaughtered 
in the aghas (i.e. the intercalary days ended in Magha) and the 
marriage of Surya was celebrated in the Phalgunis, Though the 
seasons changed, Indian tradition maintained the sacredness of 
marriage in Uttara Phalguni as will be clear from the detailed des- 
cription in the Bdmdyam of Sita’s marriage under that constella- 
tion. In the period of the Avesta and the Taittiriya Irarj^yaka the 
new year’s day had shifted to the Krittikas, i.e. by eight or nine 
constellations. As the shifting of the equinox is roughly by the 
space of one naksatra in 950 years, this would mean an interval 
in time of about 8,000 years. We are thus enabled to push the anti- 
quity of Vedic tradition to about 11000 B.C. or earlier. The data 
agree with the heliaecal rising of Sirius, w'hich has been attributed 
to the vernal equinox and 4500 B.C., but really must be associated 
with the summer solstice and attributed 11000 B.C. as otherwise 
the epithet yahvailrapah (R.V., I, 105) w^ould make nonsense. The 
shifting of the new year’s day (trita) is clearly referred to in the 
legend of Dirghatamas which describes him as having fallen into 
the well and invoking the Gods including Brhaspati (Lord of Pushya) 
for succour. Perhaps the very earliest reference of ca chronological 
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bearing wMcli we iiave in the Rg-Veda is in VI, 55, 4, which 

describes Pushan (i.e. Revati) as ^ the friend of Indra, the husband 
of Ms mother, and the gallant of his sister —the two ayanas. 
As the reference must be to the autumnal e(|_uinox we would get 
about 13,000 years before now, i.e. about 11000 B.C. 



NIDANA-SCTRAII of SAMAVEDAI 


Nidana-Sutra is one of the several Sutras of Samaveda. It 

f 

was pubhshed by Sri-Satyvrata of Calcutta in 1896 (Samvat 1953) 
on the basis of two Nidana MSS. in Sanskrit College, Calcutta. He 
has given various differences of readings of these two MSS. called 
by him ^ and But he was not able to find out its commentary 
or anything about its authorship. He simply writes on the title- 
page of the book 

In the end of the book we do not find the number of order it 
holds among the Sutras of Samaveda The last line is 
" UTIT3fi II WTStra II ” 

Still we are greatly indebted to him for the great work he has 
done in pubhshing many rare and useful works. Of course, we are 
now able to get help from more and more sources. 

It is now definite that Nidana-Siitra is the work of Pataiijali.— 
But which Patanjali— it is to be decided as yet. MS. No, 66 of 
Baroda Catalogue has the line 

Hrijike^a, the commentator, otherwise known as Pettasastri, 
has written a commentary on Chandovicitti, a work on the metres 
of Samaveda. Chandovicitti forms the first portion of Nidana- 
Siitra. The commentator tells us that the author of Nidana is 
Patanjali :—cf, MS. No. 47 (a) of Baroda Catalogue, pp. 27 and 144 
(description). 


‘ Sffli 





1 The name of the author of this article was not oommunioateii to the 
office of the Conference.— i/iitor. 
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Colophon ^TrryT fafi4,fTf ? fj ^ i 

!1 

There is another commentary, by name Tattva-subodhini, on 
Chhandovicitti. Name of the commentator is not kno’WTi He 
states in the beginning that he is commenting on the Nidana-Sutra 
as a whole. But the codex ends with the commentary of the 
Chandovicitti only. 


Beginning * — 


End :— 

Wr5R I 

’9I^T^«T®PRTT II Tfif II 

j 


Colophon :— 

ifk 1^T5|55:^'ft I 

Thus it is definite that Patanjali is the author of Nidana-Sutra. 

Tw^o leaves of Nidana-Sutra-Vritti have been found out in 
Tanjore Library (leaves No. 4 and 5). It forms introduction to the 
commentary. As to the two MSS. of Nidana-Sutra-Vrtti in the 
Adyar Library I may point out that one of these MSS. deals with 
Chandas portion (i.e. Chandovicitti) only of the Nidana-Sutra, and in 
the colophon we find there written Nidana-Sutra-Vrtti. The other 
MS. is not Nidana at all. 

As to the number of order it holds among the Sutras of Samaveda 
the two MSS. in my possession tell me that it is the third Sutra of 
Samaveda 
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cl. 

‘ ^TTTK* II I 

pT^T^IiTTTT ^iiTTl^ 11 ft’ 

(9^c.) 

and 

‘ | HTiTTTftrfH I 

fiT5[R iTR ifN ^ II ft II \X<=^ U’ 

Thus it IS clear that the Nidana-Sutra forms the third Sutra of 
the Sutras of Samaveda^ and has ten prapathakas. The third MS. 
Ill my possession (from Tanjore) has along with it Pratihara, 
Prastava, and Pradhana Sutras of Samaveda, But as to the Nidana- 
Sutra it has only the Chandovicitti portion only. It has one pecu- 
liar feature. An index of the sections contained in this MS. is given 
after the colophon, in reverse order ■. 

I i 

I | JTRft I ^^TrP^’Sf 

I 

One thing about the remark of the MS. Catalogue :— 

‘ The Nidana-Siitras available in print in the Benares Sanskrit 
Series contains a division of the text into 12 prapathakas.’ Now, 
I understand from Benares that Nidana-Sutra has never been pub- 
lished there. And again the MSS. in my possession and the Calcutta 
edition of Satya\Tata contain 10 prapathakas only. However, I 
am writing to Tanjore for that book if they possesvs. 

In the commentary of Nidana-Sutra which has been referred 
to in Tanjore Library T find names of some of the Sutras of Sama- 
veda, 

cf. 

In this commentary I find a quotation from a commentator 
of Irseya Brahmana by name Vidy5.ranya, cf. wra- 

The quotation is 

sfT^ ST KTfsira^ssnTi ii ’ 
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111 another place in this commentary I find this commentator 
mentioned as ‘ I Now, is another 

name of 

He adopted this name when he became wfl- Varadaraja, 
another commentator of Arseya Brahmana, potes from Nidana- 
Sutra very profusely. He has quoted 56 times from the Nidana- 
Sutra. More than 50 of its quotations have been traced out. About 
the rest four or five, at present I am not able to find them in the 
printed text of the Nidana. Similarly, a large number of quota- 
tions from the Nidana is found in Vidymnya’s commentary. 

As to the importance of Nidana-Sutra it may be said that it 
refers to a vast amount of Vedic literature. Many of the works 
referred to are unheard of before. We can know something about 
many rare works from the quotations quoted herein. But the text 
printed in the Calcutta edition is corrupt in many places ; punctua- 
tion-marks are not cared for ; and verses also have been written 
like prose without any differentiation. Now, as more information 
has come to light it is but befitting to critically edit the text along 
with its commentary so far discovered. Then we can get correct text 
of the quotations of other unknown works. 
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HISTORICAL C;iL4MMAR OF SANSKRIT 
Pandit Vanamali VedantatIrtha. 

It IS customary for the President of a meeting of scholars, 
assembled to discuss any particular subject, to open it with a speech 
containing either a piece of serious research or, at least, a summary 
of the results of the previous years’ work in that particular subject, 
carried on in diverse languages and in different countries. This 
custom makes the president-elect work on the subject for a length 
of time and perchance he might come upon something really worth, 
publication or, at least, his work may focus information lying scattered 
in different journals and books and thus be of help to the beginner. 

In the’ present case, however, the effect of this custom will 
prove q^uite other than wholesome. You will have to listen to 
a speech, which has pretension neither to originality nor to deep 
thinking nor even to up-to-date study. This is not due to ray 
laziness or indifference. I lack the ability reijuired for such work. 
It would have been altogether better for all parties concerned, 
including myself, if I could have mastered sufficient strength of mind 
to decline the flattering offer of the presidentship, when it was first 
made to me. But the prospect of notoriety proved too much. 

The only thing, which now remains for me to do, is to begin by 
frankly apologising to all of you for having accepted a position, for 
the responsibilities of which I have no qualification save my age’ 
and sincere respect for all who devote themselves to research. I crave 
your indulgent attention to my unworthy address and beg you to do 
the work of our section with devotion in spite of my unfitness. 

Here we stand on sacred soil, immortalized by associations with 
Paitini, Pingala, Vyadi, Vararuoi, and Patanjali, all honoured 
names in the domain of linguistics ( 

here worked Kautilya and Chandragupta, A^oka and Pufiyamitra 
and Samudragnpta. Let us pray to these and other immortal dead 
connected with this historic city that our efforts may be fruitful, and 
that our enthusiasm and energy might last through life. 

Patna— Pataliputra, Kusumapura— has a peculiar claim to the 
affections of all lovers of ancient Indian culture. To mo, this place 
has a particularly sad interest, It is hallowed by the memory of 
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three distinguished ■workers — the late Mahamahopadhyaya Rama- 
vatara Sarma and Messrs. Hurendra Nath Mazumdar and Jogendra 
Nath Samaddar. I had the honour of having Pandit Ramavatara 
as a respected colleague, in the Central Hindu College, Benares, 
and I fondly remember the "work which he and Pandit Vidhuse- 
khara Sastri did for our literary venture, 'the MHra-gosthi Patnlcd \ 
The M.’s work, as the Srigopal Vasu Mallick Fellow and as an 
editor of important hooks, is well known. Of the M.A.’s I know, 
none could equal him in knowledge of Sanskrit Grammar. I had 
the honour of havmg been m close touch with Mazumdar, in the 
Calcutta Sanskrit College, and m those days I often felt that young 
Surendra had it m him to attain the eminence of Sir Ramkrishna 
Gopal Bhaiidarkar or MM. Dr. Haraprasad Sastri. But Providence 
decreed otherwise, and Sanskrit Scholarship is all the poorer for the 
loss. The enthusiasm and wide literary interest of Prof. Samaddar 
has left many volumes of English and Bengali works, and they will 
long continue to he his fitting monument. 

What shall I say about Sanskrit grammar ^ It is a subject 
which has attracted throughout the ages some of the finest intellects 
of the land from the unknown author of the arrangement of the 
letters in the Siddlia Varm-Sarnmndya (f^ down to 

Taranath Tarka-vacaspati, Chandrakanta Tarkalankar, Ramkrishna 
Gopal Bhaiidarkar, and Vamana Shivarama Apte. 1 salute all these 
before beginning my essay. 

Those who arranged the alphabet in the order ^ t ^ ^ ^ 

in what it is called the i.e. the 

eternal or universally known or ready-made order of letters, hundreds 
of years before Mahesvara or Mahe^a’s rearrangement of them in 
the form of the ^ must have been extraordinary men. Their 
influence and prestige might be inferred from the fact that this 
arrangement was accepted by the people and has lasted to this day. 
Is there any one among us, even in the second quarter of the 


1 When W 0 were school children we used to hear a story. It deserves 
recording, for the story given by Mr, Rajanikanta Gupta in his excellent 
Pamm (m Bengali) is slightly difierent. Kahdasa had gone to Benares. There 
he came across a stone image ot Vyasa, with a longish belly. Kalidasa 
rubbed his hand over the belly of the image and said rather irreverently ‘ Oh, 
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20th century, who could hsive produced a better order or even the 
same order I What physiological and linguistic knowledge is pre- 
supposed in this arrangement of the alphabet ! The arrangement of 
the Siva-Sutms is clever, but it does not sui^pass the Siddha arrange- 
ment m its scientific character. First, the simple vowels 

and then the diphthongs then consonants according 

to the organ of articulation, and in each group (^), the sharps 
coming before the sonants (^), non-aspirate before the 
aspirate, followed by the nasal, then the semi-vowels and the 

sibilants (wjr^) coming in the order of the organs, ^ going with 
^ ^ with 3:^^, ^ ^ with rT^ii. Such perfection of arrangement 
could not have been reached in one generation. Centuries must have 


thej'e were so many ungrammatical forms anil ca va tu hi m this belly,’ where 
upon In ' a voice from heaven criod out — 

“ sejtCt 1 

TirfH xTTplfsrifl^ 

In Kalidasa’s time Sanskrit used to be learned very much as our children 
learn English, by the aid of grammars, vocabularies, and readers and by listening 
to the language of those who had learned the language similarly. So Kalidasa 
might be supposed to have learnod Sanskrit by a study of Panm. The more 
comprohensive grammar of Mahe^a had fallen into disuse. In this Sloka 
Kalidasa is taunteii for his inadequate knowledge of grammar derived from the 
hand-book of Panini. PSnini borrowed the FratijUhara-Sulras from Mahe^a’s 
grammar. If the mythologizing tendency of a later age has farthered the 
fourteen Sutrod upon the beating of the drum by the god Siva after 

finishing his daucos, the recorder of this myth has also left the observation 
^ is collection of the Stva-Sutrodt which 
proves that this was his opinion, not the old tradition. 

Matilda or Mah&hara was a real human grammarian. Panmi perhaps based 
hiH work on his grammar, and did not think it incumbent upon him to record 
MaheSa’s opinions, especially like those of 

I "^ke author of the KathuaanUUgara has recorded 
this fact in the form of an old myth He says that Panini got his grammar from 
the god Miva, after performing severe penance, and that the roar of Siva made 
the older current grammar of Indra disappear from the earth. 

!T5I JITOT I 

aw! I 

SSrefl*? II “Jill * 
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elaiDsed between those who first analysed i^ords into letters and 
their successors who arranged these letters in this perfect order. 
Where are the results of the earlier efforts at arrangement— the 
imperfect arrangements which must have preceded this SiMh 
arrangement ? Did they die out without leaving any vestiges be- 
hind? What people did first analyse language^ into words and 
words mto letters ? Was it oui ancestors ’ Or did they borrow the 
letters from some yet unidentified neighbours ? Even on the latter 
hypothesis, the great credit of having given us a perfectly scientific 
arrangement of the letters in the Siidha V arm-Bamamndya belongs 
to our ancestors. It must be further borne in mind that no other 
nation has yet had the liberal instinct to re-arrange the alphabet on 
a scientific and phonetic basis, as our ancestors did thousands of 
years ago. The prevailing Indian scripts provide phonetic spelling 
of all Sanskrit words ■ every sound with one letter and every letter 
with one sound. Yet there are people who would have us adopt the 
■Roman script ! 

I was emphasising above the phonetic character of the Sanskrit 
alphabet. But, alas ! the pronunciation of Sanskrit is so different 
in different parts of India, that Sanskrit spoken by a Bengali 
or an Assamese Pandit cannot easily be understood by a Mahratta 
or a Bihari Pandit and me versa. I appeal to all lovers of 
Sanskrit to try to introduce the correct pronunciation, each in his 
own locality. In Bengal little children are now made to say i, 

I (or t) ; ^ (or instead of ^ t and ^ ^ as we 

used to do, when we were children. To call one na— cerebral na 
and another dental na (^), is ludicrous ; ^ ^ ^ as a name 
for f , and ^ t ’C as a name for ¥ is redudio ad absurd%m of this evil 
practice. Every Sanskrit scholar must learn to articulate properly 
the three sibilants, the two nasals, and ^ and even school children 
should be taught to recognise these symbols as standing for separate 
sound elements, 


1 Bhartyhan (650 A.O. ?) recorded it long ago that the sentence is the umt 
of language and that words and letters are results of later analysis, q qiqf 

(u '5^?ii) w lit siafiraiuwii i 

II (^1 Chakravartti’s * Philosophy of Sans- 

krit Qranmar' (1930), p, 03, and Sanskrit Made Easy, pp. i andii (1909). 
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The state of Sanskrit pronunciation in and about Calcutta is 
bad, though it is slightly better in the remote parts. It is not far 
better in Assam. To give only one example, Assamese Pandits will 
say cerebral ta and dental ta to signify « and 

I shall deal with a few points of Sanskrit grammar, which have 
particularly interested me. I shall also make a few observations on 
the method of teaching the subject pursued in the indigenous schools;, 
known in different localities as PdtJiaMdSi Tola (why are they so 
called?) and Padhdhdlis, and also in the high schools and colleges. 
I shall exclude from my survey all discussions about the time, the 
locality, and the personal history of particular grammatical writers, 
though the results of such discussions are quite helpful to a student 
of Sanskrit grammar. A proper determination of the time of not 
only the several grammarians, but also of the authors of works 
in every department of the Sanskrit Yahmaya, beginning with the 
Mantras of the Bg-Veda and ending with works of quite modem 
times, such as the Vthagunddarsa-campuj Candravamia^ and Vdsan- 
tilca Svafna [A Midsummer Nighfs Dream in Sanskrit), would 
be of immense aid to the compilers of a comprehensive historical 
grammar of the Sanskrit language. And when once well established, 
the results of this historical grammar might be introduced even into 
elementary school grammars and thus render the study of the 
subject more interesting and invigorating. 

I give a few well-known examples to prove that there has been 
some development or change in Sanskrit grammar even after 
Patanjali. 

Vopadeva (about 1270 A.C.) justifies forms like with 

ijiTTV in Does it imply that there was a revival of Vaidika 
forms near about the time of Vopadeva, and that he was merely 
recording a change in the language such as’is noticed, e.g. in the line 
^ iU.) of ^rlharsa, who could not he 

later than the 12th century? Eatnamala (1568 A.D.) notes that 
forms like are allowed by some grammarians. Vopadeva sanc- 
tions the form etc. optionally with etc. apparently with 
a view to justify verses like Are we justified in 

supposing that this epic form (t^:) had come back into laukika 
language in spite of Panini and Sarvarman and that Vopadeva could 
not therefore neglect them any longer ? The author of Ratnamala 
justifies in his Yrtti (^Ti on the principle that 'rules with a 

36 
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ifs; admit of exceptions Again, why did Vopadeva 

write instead of in thus giving irs'iwg: etc. instead 

of iiwg-’, etc. sanctioned hy Panini and Sarvavarman? etc. 

according to Panini, iSarvarman, and Patnamala are wrong forms of 
ticg:, etc. In giving the conjugation of Vopadeva gives 

Maitreyarak^ita (Dhatu Pradipa, 1100 A.C.'^), Kramadi^vara 
(earlier than Vopadeva?), Purusottama (Eatnamala, 1568 A.C.) and 
Bhattoji (about 1630) give and while Durgasimha 

probably and Padmanabha certainly gives all the three forms 
JhiiiyffT, and I There is an oft-quoted verse — 

! 

tsr TOrfh, ii 

[ ??Tf%=WTfnifH ?] 

It seems that Panini and Sarvavarman, as distinct from their 
commentators, might fairly be interpreted to sanction either 
(1) or (2) Vopadeva took the first 

alternative, Maitreyaraksita, Kramadi^vara, Puru^ottama, and 
Bhattoji the second alternative, and Durga Simha and Padma- 
nabha combined them both. So, this paiticular case may not 
represent any development or change in the actual usage The 
grammarians might have simply paraphrased the Sutras of Panini 
according to their own light ard not attempted to frame rules 
by reference to actual recorded use in epics, Puranas and Kavyas. 
For one thing, Whitney gives in square brackets in his 

admirable Hoots indicating that it is one of the ‘Verbal forms not 
yet found in recorded use ’ hut ‘ authorized by Hindu grammarians 
Hb does not give at all. 

Let us go to another field. The second case plural of ^TTf is 
according to the Paninian system, but Katantra and Mugdhabodha 
give TiTfi, while Padmanabha gives wt^T!, KarmadiSvara, 

Eama Tarkavagi^a, Durgadasa, and Eatnamala give if Ti^T be 
derived from the root WT (TTW^ amfir), Goyichandra and Eatnamala 
sanction when is regarded as avyutpanna (not deriva- 
tive). The Mugdhabodha and Samk?iptasara have especially pro- 
vided for the vocative in order to account for its occur- 
rence in Kalidasa, Bhatti, etc., the Eatnamala is constrained to 
observe that exceptions occur such as etc. These forms 

seem to have been ungrammatical even in the time of Sarvavarman. 
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The incorrect usage of one period has hecomej if not the good, 
at least the tolerable, usage of a later period. Vararuci, who seems 
to have written a commentary on the Kdtantra Sutra^ from which 
Durgasimha borrowed the opening salutation ^ of his celebrated vxtti, 
justifies under II 1. 47 (Katantra), the forms 

!, for the first case plural, found in standard 

authors. Susena objects to such justification, saymg that they are 
m-Paninian. Again, and do not occur in the list of 

Sarvandma as given by Panini and Sarvavarman. But some later 
grammarians accepted them as Sarvandma in order to account for 
the forms anyatamasmin and dmyesdm in 

in MdgJia). Even Prathama and pa^cima ftagHTnu 

^1 has have been used as Sarvandmas (see 

Katantrapari^ista and Susena’s comment, Kaviraja). This seems to 
be a ease of real but unprogressive change. It should not be for- 
gotten that every language is in a state of flux. It should be a 
gross error to suppose that deviation from rules laid down by Panini, 
though he is the greatest grammarian of the world, is always a gross 
error. If people find it useful or think it meritorious or commend- 
able to write and speak in Sanskrit, the language must change, as it 
has done even after Panini. The ancient or rather medieeval Sans- 
krit grammars record some of these changes, and hence they are very 
useful to a student of historical grammar. A mine of useful infor- 
mation might be gathered from Sripati’s PariSi^ta. 

We now pass on the Samdsa Prakarana. When the rules found 
in Panini were composed there was some rigidity in the formation of 
compounds just as there is in English even now, Thus the second 
fatpurusa (Dvitlya Samdsa) was limited only to Pm, 

JirT, and The Tdrtika-kdra found this enumera- 

tion too narrow for the facts of the language in his time. So he 
added i.e. tnimtSt, and ^^'9* had 

become correct in Katyayanst’s time, though they were not so in the 
time of the Sutra. Similarly with the Sutra The 

Kdtantra does not give any lists and the Mugdhabodha follow the 
Kdtantra. 

The tendency in modern classical Sanskrit is to allow unlimited 
liberty in the formation of compounds, if there is or 
1 l 

^TrT^ ’^rJ^PjRni n 
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But even in older Sanskrit forms like occur, just as 

in English we meet with more-than- one -ness. This seems to be a 
case of natural development Number, gender, and case should be 
regarded as attributes of the primary word and not of the secondary 
ones. The Samasa is one way of leaving out the declensions of 
the secondary words, and hence it is logical and natural. Long 
compounds are not found in the Mantras, Brdhmanas, and E 2 ')ics. 
They are against the spirit of Panini’s and Sarvavarman’s rules. 
Still the length of compounds increased and increased till the climax 
is reached in books like the Kddambari. This represents another side 
of development. It is hardly helpful or progressive. 

Take yet another example. Panini has 

Mark the w^ord Nitya. But Panini himself uses 
VTfTw:, where the reduplication is wanting. 

Can it be that these Sutras originally showed the reduplication? 
^abda-Kaustubha says W 

^ , This is really giving up the game. Padmanabha expressly 
says that the reduplication takes place where there is no Samdsa 
(Sutra 50) . Durgadasa follows him. Batnamdld observes wit sit w"! sr 
f^rwTtift [51 f|:] (t«). Rama Tarkavagi^a’s solution that 

the letters are not reduplicated when they are parts of a suffix (WRi^i) 
is futile. Bhatta Vartika is quoted by Kramadi^vara (196-197S) 
and Rama Tarkavagi^a against which is quoted the 

observation of Patanjali in the MaMbhdsya W: 

(^1 ^1 'e). The right conclusion is given by Sripati, 

Goyichandra says that the redupli- 
cation is compulsory unless it is used by an authority 

Here is another example. What are the roots that admit an 
indirect object ? Katyayana gives two ^lokas vaii 0 

The Kdiikd strangely does not give even ni, vah and hr ( ft, 

Durgasimha gives the above eleven roots strictly in the order in 
which they occur in the BM^ya-Vdritika and adds two more only, 
ji and dand ( ftr, ^ ) (Kdtantra’-Vrtti), 
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The SaMsiptasaravrtti adds Jcrs (3r) to Durgasimha^s list and 
brings the number to fourteen. In Supadma the number of roots 
IS fourteen, the same as in Samksiptasdra. The Mugdhabodha 
augments the list by the addition of three more, namely mu§, pac, 
and grab and and brings the number to seventeen. 

Kaiyata observes that roots like ]i also have two accusatives, as 
mdicated by the ca (^). Madhava Acharya says — 

si?r.‘ n 

BJiattoji in his well-known Kdnkd ‘ has given the 

eleven given by the Vdrttiha BJidsya and the six mentioned in line one 
His number is sixteen, because he has not thought it necessary 
to include Bhiks (fira) given by Katyayana as it is covered by 
Ydc (^N), though he had shown their difference and therefore the 
necessity of including both and m the Sabda-Kaustubha be- 
fore he composed this sloka for the Slddhdnia-Ka^mud%. The author 
of the Prakriyd-Kamudl, Ramachandra, gives all the seventeen 
given by Vopadeva. Bhattoji and his school have criticised him 
severely. For with two accusatives, Ramachandra gives the 
example m^—iKrma) took aw^ay the pdnjdta tree from 

Indra, and Vopadeva gives The example of 

given by Rama is a paraphrase of Vopadeva’s ^T*rt 

^ When Bhattoji wrote his Sabda-Kaustubha he jus- 
tified some of the explanations and examples of Ramacandra, hut 
after writing the Siddhania-Kaumudl he criticised Rama at every 
opportunity in the Praudha Manoromd, perhaps with the object of 
winning scholars away from the and he did succeed. 

Under the present Sutra he observes in the irifKHi, 

The Tattva-bodhinl has quoted the opinion of 
some experts who regarded this remark of Bhatto]i as improper. 
The ingenuity of commentators^ has found all these roots 
except, perhaps in the Vdrttika and the BMsya, Whether they 

1 Was Vopadeva later than RSmacandra, as is held by MahSmahopSdhySya 
H. P. Sastrl ? 

® fw ^ ^ ^ 9lf8% iS’ahda'Kaustuhha 1. 1. 1) ; the prin- 

ciple enunciated lier^ein is universally accepted by medieval eoholars, though it 
ie clearly wrong from the modern point of view. 
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are right or whether we have here a case of genuine development is 
more than I know. But it looks like the latter. Kielhom in hia 
small grammar follows the Vdrttika strictly and omits 

n 

In connection with the roots governing two objects it is interest- 
ing to note that the opinion of the AfiMlya school embodied in the 
following Kdrikd 

which would permit both the second and the third cases m the 

) and be supported by numerous 
passages in Kalidasa, BJiatii, Mdgha, Mm% SrdddKa-Kalpa finds 
httle support from the school of Bhattoji, though the Bhdsdvrtii, 
the Pariiista^ and Eatmmdld have noticed this sympathetically. 

Pdnini, Kdtydyana, Pataiijah, and Sanmarman allow only the 
fifth case with Durgasimha, apparently following the Cdndra 
grammar, allows the second case optionally; Haradatta says that 
the use of the second case with is wrong. But it is met with 
in the Mahabharata, the Ramayana, the Visnupurana, and the 
Mahimnastotra, etc. etc. Vopadeva, KramadUvara, Padmandbha, 
and Pur'usottoma {Eainamdld), all follow Durgasiniha and allow the 
second case optionally. 

In Pdy^ini, Sarvavarman, etc. allow the 6th and the 

7th cases. The 5th case is also allowed by Vopadtva and Krama- 
dmara, apparently with an eye to expressions like 

According to the accepted view’ amongst the mediaeval gramma- 
rians, the seat of authority in grammatical matters is the Mahdbhdsya 
of Patanjali, because his^ knowledge extended to a larger number 
of usages. But cases occur where PatanjaKs authority has been 
set aside in favour of Pd^mi and Kdiydyam by these mediaeval gram- 
marians themselves (see Sabda-Kaustubha L 4, 31). By the same 
reasoning ( ) it might be maintained that for 
laukika (i.e. classical) Sanskrit, the real centre of authority has been 
gradually moving down. Bhattoji has observed that modern poets 


^ i 

I 
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sometimes set at naught the authority of all the three sages — 
Pdij^ini, Kdiyayana^ and Paianjali. As an instance in point mark his 
observation ^Kvam and Kdnac ( ) are confined to chandas ’ 
(unless, of course, especially provided for, as in 
is the opinion of the three sages. But poets use them largely’ (Sk. 
3095). Take another case. The compound is wrong, 

for VT'^-^rTT!, etc. do not occur as parts of other compounds. Now 
Patanjali gives the Yigraha Hfwn:, but Bhattoji in 

and Nagesa in prefer mMV following Nydsa, Eaiyata 

and Padamanjarl, To a modern, both these analyses are correct. 
Patanjali has rejected the Sutra ^ Agreeing with 

him, Sarvavarman and Vopad^va did not frame any correspond- 
ing Sutra. In modem Sanskrit and both mean 

half a pippaJi, according to Patanjah^ Durgasmhai Yopadeva^ Kra~ 
madlhara, and Purusottama (Ratnamala). Padmanabha and Malli- 
ndtJia do not support this view, they prefer to follow PdTiini. I 
need not multiply examples. They are known to all. 

For current Sanskrit such as was written by Kdhddsaf Bfiatti, 
Bhavabhuti, Bhdravi, Mdgha, l^nharsa and such as is being written 
even nowadays by a host of gifted scholars in every part of India 
such as MM. Gananath Sen, Hemchandra Ray, Kalipada Tarka- 
charya, Appa§astri, MM. Durgaprasada Dvivedi, etc. etc,, the real 
authority has shifted to Ndgeia's works in the Paninian system, 
and to Susci^a [Eavirdja) and &fipati-Oopindtha in the Kdtantra 
system, 

If you persist in treating the Sanskrit as a living language, 
such changes must occur and must be tolerated, for without change 
there is no life, KramadUvara has a Sutra justifying the 
forms TOTxpriw, and (^^?). Ooylcandra observes 

448S) ST g This 

shows that in the opinion of Ooyicandra the time for enunciating 
new Sutras did not pass away with Patanjali. Theoretically speak- 
ing, we of the second quarter of the 20th century A.C. also may 
make new Sutras. But the formulation of new Sutras is a task 
which should not be lightly undertaken. Some of our best authors 
have given Sutras which are not strictly accurate, e.g. ‘In the 
first person the plural sometimes stands for the singular, if the 
speaker is a high personage ’ , The portion italicized should be omitted, 
and ‘ or the dual’ should be Inserted after the ‘ singular 
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What has been said above is a plea for the preparation 
of a historical grammar of the Sanskrit language, so far as this 
could be done by comparing the old Sanskrit grammars, comprising 
the 13, VTgvT3, and their commentaries 

with one another. The results arrived at by this process must be 
checked by a reference to actual usage recorded in extant Sanskrit 
literature. In this latter respect, Whitney’s ‘ Grammar ’ and ‘ Roots ’ 
might serve as models. Modern English grammars derive most 
substantial help from the Oxford English Dictionary. The intending 
author of an historical grammar of the Sanskrit language might 
find much valuable material in the great St. Petersburg lexicon with 
its valued supplements. But the Worterbuch requires improvement 
in numerous points in the light of the great amount of material 
which has accumulated since its publication. Take a simple case. 

as a name of Indra is usually derived from the well-known 
myth of Ahalyd and Indra^ but no modern dictionary would be 
worth its name, if it omitted to mention the explanation of the name 
occurring in the Arthaidstra \ 

(quoted from memory). Secondly, the Wbrter^ 
buch requires revision from the Indian point of view, just as the 
Encyolopsedia Britannica had to be revised from the American point 
of view, in order to meet American criticism. The fact is that the 
time for the compilation of a Great Sanskrit Dictionary on the lines 
of the Oxford English Dictionary has come. A reference to this 
Sanskrit Dictionary— will it be the Patna Sanskrit Dictionary ?— 
ought at once to show when or in which period any particular word 
is first met in existing literature, how it changed its meaning or 
form or both, and in the case of some words, when and why it 
became obsolete either temporarily or permanently, how it is derived 
by Indian grammarians, and how by European philologists, what are 
its philological or genetic connections with words in other languages. 
Such a comprehensive dictionary cannot be compiled by one indivi- 
dual, however industrious, enthusiastic and resourceful he might be. 
The ^abda^Kalpadruma of Sir Radhakanta Deva which is a 
dictionary and an encyclopaedia combined was compiled by a board 
of pandits. The great Vdcaspaiya is the work of one literary giant, 
but it is based upon the ^abda^Kalpadruma and it becomes extremely 
meagre after the first few letters. In the ‘ Present State of Sanskrit 
Learning in Bengal’ (1908), I pleaded earnestly for the compilation 
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■of such a work. But mine was a feeble voice unable to make itself 
audible to the people who count. Would the Patna University 
and the Bihar Research Society, which have already so much good 
work to their credit, rise to the height of the occasion and undertake 
to organise the compilation and publication of such a work ^ The 
Bhandarker Research Institute of Poona, which was the centre of 
Hindu revival in the recent past, is engaged in the gigantic task 
of bringing out a critical edition of the MaliabTidrata', the fasciculi 
already published have amply justified the outlay of money and 
labour devoted to the work. Will Patna, the centre of India’s 
intellectual and political life in bygone days, make an effort to 
■compile a comprehensive, historical dictionary of the Sanskrit 
language'^ There is especial fitness in Patna’s undertaking the 
w^ork: it was here that the great authority on Indian lexicography 
Mahamahopadhyaya Ramavatara Pandeya worked and died. To 
the grammarian, such a dictionary would be an indispensable help 
book, bui' a help book still, and I have already said a little too much 
on the subject. 

The future grammarian of Sanskrit on historical principles should 
firstly study all available systems of old and mediaeval grammatical 
Sutras and commentaries, and formulate rules therefrom. Secondly, 
he should always refer to recorded use in order to justify or modify 
these rules. Not only this, he must, thirdly, study the modern 
system of derivation, etc. taught by Euro-American grammarians and 
their followers, and it ought to be his aim to compare it with that 
given by Indian Grammarians and find out the truth. Take a few 
examples. 

How is the word derived? replies the 

grammarian. He is right, as far as grammar is concerned. But 
might not the modern philologist suggest something like this.— 

or W (cf. as an independent word means great, and 
is simply ‘ father grand’, i.e. grandfather But it may he said that 
this would not do in any but the first case singular, 

6tc. would be ungrammatical on this hypothesis, being first 
case singular, and and being first case dual and sixth case 
singular. Cannot it be said that the ^ of in 
becomes when (which ought ordinarily to precede) follows ? 
Would not this be a nearer approach to the actual derivation ? If so, 
should this not be taught even to young learners ? Take another 
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case. Moks is regarded as a root in Sanskrit grammar* 

Would it not be better to derive it from irregularly 1 Similarly 
from from from from Again 

etc. occur. Why then should we derive 
^ from ? Would it not be nearer the truth to say that 
the real form of ^ and the etc. have become obsolete 1 
Rdyamukuta derives from Bhdnuji blames him and 
derives it from according w^ddi. Who is right \ Again is the 
ya or yad ? ta or tad ? These examples show that it 
has become absolutely necessary for some one to undertake to 
write a new grammar of the Sanskrit language, embodying all that 
is beat in the new grammars and philologies and also in the old 
sutras and their authoritative commentaries. It would not do to 
keep Pdnini and Whitney in separate compartments of our minds. 

I wish the great Assamese scholar, Mr, Anandaram Barua, B.Sc., 
LC.S., were living now to do the work. He had projected like 
a Titan and had engaged gifted Pandits to collect materials. But 
the cruel hand of death snatched him away and his projected work 
has yet to be done, Who would do it Young India must learn 
to be independent in the matter of Sanskrit scholarship. 

I have taken a little too much of your time in pressing upon 
your attention the necessity of compiling an historical grammar 
of the Sanskrit language, because I have myself had to waste 
much time (and I suppose the experience of all other actual teachers 
is like mine) in hunting grammatical information from books like 
the Siddhmtakamudli Edtantra, Mugdhabodha, etc. which in a 
properly written grammar should be found out at a moment’s 
notice. A good deal of time is now wasted in learning the techni- 
calities of Pdnini and his commentators and in coming to deoisiona 
even in comparatively easy points of grammars. This I know from 
my experience as a teacher and a University examiner. The aim 
of the future grammarian ought to be to give the rules and examples 
in an easily understandable form. This does not mean the neglect 
of PdrjAni, Sarmmrman^ Yopadeva^ etc. It presupposes a compara- 
tive study of these, a study which would be more thorough than 
what has hitherto been customary m the Universities. 

What Professor Otto Jesperson and Dr. Prabhat Chandra 
Chakra vartti style the philosophy [or logic] of grammar, has always 
been studied in the indigenous Sanskrit schools with great enthu- 
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siasm. In fact, it was a reasonable complaint that the Pdthasdlds 
(or tols) attached too much importance to the Vicdra portion of 
grammar to the neglect of the actual rules and their proper applica- 
tion (hJcsyas and laksanas). When an attempt was made to 
explain the principles of elementary deductive logic (European 
brand) to the students of the Sylhet Sanskrit College, one of the 
cleverer students remarked, on hearing my lectures on terms, 
propositions and immediate inference, that this was really grammar. 
He was partly right, because he was already familiar with Vddartha, 
and had read his Kdtantra rather thoroughly. In the high schools and 
colleges, however, this department of grammar has been necessarily 
neglected, so that the ordinary graduate is unaware of the very 
existence of these exceedingly interesting discussions on Kdraka, 
Samdsat Sahti, etc. to which his brothers of the PdthaSdlas devote so 
much time and attention. 

Bhartrhari's Ydhyajpadlya is the book on this subject. A scholar 
who would endeavour to correctly understand the book, with the 
help of the authoritative commentary and then, and not tdl then, to 
produce a faithful translation of it into easy English or into his 
mother tongue, with occasional notes to explain the more difficult 
topics, and full references to the passages of the three munis on 
which the Vdkyapadlya professes to be based, and also to those 
passages in the Siddhdnta Kdrikds of Bhattoji, the VaiydkaraTj^a- 
bhusai^a of Kondabhatta, and the Manjusd of Ndgeia^ which are 
based on the Vdkyapadlya^ will find his labours amply rewarded. 
There are numerous other well-known books on the subject, such as 
(>abdasaUiprakdiikdj Vyutpati vddaj Sdramanjan, Sat Kdraka, which 
have to be explored. Needless to say that the ordinary commen- 
taries and sub-commentaries and glosses on the grammatical Sutras 
have also devoted considerable amount of space in their several 
books to this subject, and that these also deserve perusal. 

Mr. Kamala^ankar Pran^ankar Trivedi’s English notes on the 
Vaiydkara^abhu^a'ipa (Bombay Samskrita Prakrita Series), and Dr. 
Prabhat Chandra Chakravartti’s Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar 
(Calcutta University) will be of help to the beginner, especially if he 
cannot have the benefit of the guidance of a tol Pandit (^dstri), 

The study of the logic of grammar would furnish us with many 
nice terms for the corresponding technical words of modem logic 
and philosophy. I give a common example. What Sanskrit words 
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correspond to denotation and connotation of English logic ^ nm 
and would be as good as any that have been 

suggested. 

There are many general principles scattered in the commen- 
taries on the grammar Sutras. It would be a useful task to collect 
them and study their origin, scope, and validity ; e,g. Jm tsst 
(K atantratika— 

p. 546), 1. 4. 49 

Sanskrit grammarians put forth the dictum VTfT^5= 

verbal roots have many meanings. Thus it is maintained that the 
root ’ has the meanings to beat, to eat, to kill, to wander about, 
and to forsake, beside the usual meaning of ^to take from one place 
to another’, and ‘to steal’ and the prefixes V, ft, and 

merely serve to bring to light these various meanings already existing 
in ^ This theory is necessitated by the force of the grammarian’s 
logic. The problem for the philologist and grammarian of the 
present day is to trace the different steps by which one primary 
meaning or more have gradually given rise to so many different 
meanings, either in connection with upasargas or without them. The 
upasargas are said to have no meaning of their own, they are not 
Vdcaha, but dyotaka. This would not seem a very unreasonable* 
doctrine, especially if compared with what are called ‘ empty words ’ 
having no proper meaning of their own, but merely serving to 

indicate the relations of other words, ‘of’ is an empty word m 

‘ father of the boy ‘ city of Rome ‘ that scoundrel of a servant ’ ; 
‘to’ is an empty word in ‘I want to hear’, ‘he refused food to 

the poor ’ ; ‘ that ’ is an empty word in ‘ I saw that he came ’ ; ‘ is ’ 

is an empty word in ‘the doctor is clever’. If the modern philo- 
sophy of grammar requires so many kinds of empty words in English, 
it might as well accept the theory of the merely indicatory character 
of upasargas and mpdtas. It will seem strange to many of us that 
the Pratyayas are allowed to have meanings, but not the upasargas 
and nipdtas, which, after all, are Ml actual words, not mere parts 
thereof, arrived at by analysis like the Pratyayas. Were all pratayas 
independent words originally, as is suggested by this theory of the 
of Pratyayas ? But this is not all : the meaning of the root 
verb is subordinate to the meaning of the Krt Pratyayas (VTtjvftifTT 

ftti^^^j) also the meaning of the Prdtipaiika is subordinate 
to the meaning of the V^bhakti in 
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Again the meaning of a sentence like ^ 
is srrqi^: . Devadatta worships 

Hari=the present action tending to produce pleasure m Hari (is) 
in one individual Devadatta, the meaning of the sentence ^fK' 

is precisely the same. This is founded on the following 
doctrine of the Philosophy of grammar: the action 

signified by the verb root is the principal substantive, primary) 
with reference to the meaning of the fr\w which is subordinate 
The doctrine of the Naiydyikas is more familiar to us, 
who are conversant with the analysis of sentences taught in English 
grammar; ^ (according the Naiyayikas)=tfti^?- 

i-e* Devadatta is the individual in whom 
inheres the action tending to produce pleasure in Hari. This 
analysis has another advantage: is allotted a 

separate meaning, namely, Hari is the individual in whom inheres 
the pleasure produced by an action inhering in D.= 
aT55[-tl7ErRT^ . 

I have dwelt at some length on this trite subject, in order to draw 
your pointed attention to the new problem before us. The modern 
Philosopher of Sanskrit grammar cannot be satisfied with mere 
exposition of old views, more or less famihar to students of pdthasdlds, 
he has to compare the analyses of English grammar and logic with 
those of Sanskrit grammar and logic, and adjudicate upon their 
respective claims. 

There is a very well-known ^loka, Man%\ IV. 238, 

Here we are asked to store up merit by not hurting all beings. 
If we hurt some beings, it can still be said that we do not 
hurt all beings. But that is not the meaning. The meaning 
is that we are to hurt no being. It would not do to reply that 
means for in 

and »r *tt and sr appear as 

distinct words. Mark here the great difference between English and 
Bengali idiom on the one hand, and Sanskrit idiom on the other. It 
ought to be one of the aims of the modern grammarian to compare 
Sanskrit with English and the vernaculars and show their differences 
and agreements. Are Sanskrit, Bengali, Hindi, and English all 
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equally well adapted to express our thoughts 1 Or is any one of 
these superior as a vehicle of expression 1 Por one thing, is the 
possession of many synonyms for the same thing, which might he 
helpful in poetry, not a real drawback of Sanskrit ? What is the 
origin of so many synonyms ? Does the Sanskrit language represent 
a synthesis of many provincial languages of a prehistoric India ? 
Why, for example, should thing called ^ the Earth ’ have assigned to 
it as many 27 names in the Amarahosa and 80 names in the 
^abdahalpadmma ? 

The defects of the method of grammar study, such as prevails 
in the indigenous Sanskrit schools, are patent : it requires too much 
time and is too difficult and arduous for the ordinary students, and 
is wasteful. I pointed out some of the drawbacks of the system 
prevalent in Bengal in my ‘Sanskrit Learning in Bengal’ in 
and those that exist in Assam in my ‘ Report on the Reorganisation 
of Sanskrit Education in Assam ’ in 1923. 

Similar defects probably exist in other parts of India. But the 
indigenous school had one excellent feature. Tt gave a deep and 
minute knowledge which was always available to the pandit, being 
stored more in his memory than in his library. But these advan- 
tages of the old method are fast disappearing, thanks partly to the 
introduction of the system of public examinations, and partly to the 
hard struggle for existence that faces the Sanskrit pandits of the 
present day. The pandit has no time and patience nowadays to 
toil for that kind of knowledge which was and still is a wonder to 
all lovers of learning. I appeal to all lovers of the old learning to 
try to introduce a more rational method into the indigenous Sans- 
krit schools. 

I jot down a few points which are almost apparent (1) the 
beginner should be taught the rules of Sanskrit grammar in his 
vernacular and he should read a very simple Sanskrit reader at this 
stage. In fact, the method of the high schools should be introduced 
into the PdthaMd, (2) During the second year he might be given 
a grammar written in Sanskrit and a more difficult Sanskrit reader. 
Great care must be taken to see that the language of these readers 
be grammatical and idiomatic, and the sentiments expressed in them 
be suitable to the youth who would read them, which unfortunately 
is not always the case with books in use’ in the high schools of 
Bengal and Assam. (3) At the first reading most of the Vydvrttis 
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and discussions should be omitted. The aim should be to teach the 
rudiments of the subject, a few rules of Sandhi, Satva, Natva, the 
easier and more frequent declensions and conjugations. (4) The 
students reading for the title examinations should carefully master 
all the V'lcdras and should aim at some familiarity with systems 
other than their own. (5) Kmyas written with a grammatical 
motive, such as Bhatti, Bdvandrjmiya, Dvyakaya Kdvya (Haima), 
Kavirahasya, Vdsudevavijaya, Dhdtukdvya, Nahsatvamdld (a love 
poem with Paribhasas), might be studied. But the study of these 
grammatical poems is less important even to the students of 
grammar than the study of a stout volume of typical selections 
containing illustrative and interesting pieces from the literature of 
all the epochs of Sanskrit literature and culled from every one of the 
V’ 'yaSj Mantra, Brahmana, Upanisad, Mahabharata, Ramayana, 
Dharmasastra, Purana, drama, art epics, prose romances, philosophy, 
astronomy, a.strology, medicine, tantra, Buddhist and Jaina Sanskrit 
works. The compilation of such a work is of utmost importance, 
and a committee of representative scholars might undertake the 
vork. When compiled, such a book would automatically find a place 
in the curriculum for the examinations of the universities and the 
♦Sanskrit Boards. (6) It is a regrettable fact that some of the 
illustrations of the grammar manuals are too dijB&cult not only for 
the boys but also for their less erudite teachers. For their benefit, 
these laksyas should be concisely and accurately explained in 
every pruited manual Sufficient material for this work lies 
scattered in books like the Oarj^aratna Mahodadhi of Vardhamana, 
the commentaries on Bhatti and Edvandrjmlya, and the great 
(jornmontaries on the grammars themselves. (7) Care should be 
taken to bring out correct editions of the grammars, containing full 
references to Sutras and authorities and citations in the tlka. The 
late Professor KSrischandra Chakravartti's edition of the Nydsa might 
serve as a model to all mtending editors. Even the much-studied 
Siddhdiita Kanmvdl, with the Tattvabodhinl, which apparently is 
a best seller, cries out for a conscientious editor. The Sutras and 
Bh((ti(yi's vftti available in the market nowadays are in several 
places worse than those given by Taranath Tarkavacaspati in his 
edition half a century ago. The paragraphs of the Siddhanta 
Kaumudi have to be renumbered. 1 am at a loss to understand 
why the important Vdrtiikapdtha given as an appendix in the 
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Tattvavivechaka Press edition is no longer printed ? Has it proved 
to be of doubtful autkenticity ? 

Tbat the descendants of Pd'^mi, Sarvavarman, and Vopadeva 
could not themselves compile a comprehensive and accurate grammar 
of the English language in the vernacular or in English is a convinc- 
ing proof of the utter futility and unproductiveness of their Uni* 
versity education. A Kamrup Karana surnamed KaviJcarnapura , 
during the time of Jahangir, wrote a grammar Karika of the Persian 
language in Sanskrit. He also wrote a Naga- 

varman wrote a Kanarese grammar called (1070 

to 1120 A.C.) [Chintaharan Chakravartti, J.A.S.B., 1928], If this 
was possible then, why should it not be possible now ? Why should 
we content ourselves with merely translating English grammar of 
English authors ? We should aim at discovering the rules of English 
grammar by our unaided efforts ; we should try to rectify usual 
rules ; at least this is what could be expected from the students 
of the world’s greatest system of grammar. That we do not do 
this is sure proof that our grammatical and linguistic interests are 
not genuine. If Whitney can write a grammar of Sanskrit, why 
cannot we write a grammar of English ? It might be worth while 
mentioning that after Rammohan Ray, no Bengali wrote a real 
comprehensive grammar of his mother tongue before Rai Bahadur 
Jogesh Chandra Ray did the work and he is not a professed Sans- 
krit scholar. Professor Suniti Kumar Chatterji’s monumental work 
came much later. Are we justified in hoping that this book is the 
first swallow that announces the advent of real spring 1 
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P. V. liAisE, MA, LL.M, 

Bombay. 

It is a misfortune that a vast Sanskrit literature on dramaturgy 
has perished in the course of ages. Kohala is one of the ancient 
writers on dramaturgy, who apparently composed an extensive 
work on the several tojiics of dramaturgy, but is now" k^own only 
from quotations. A brief resume of the references to his work 
contained in pubhshed works w’ould be of interest to students of 
Sanskrit dramaturgy. 

The compiler of the extant Natyasastra says in a prophetic 
vein that Kohala will complete in a supj)lementary work the subjects 
of the Natyasastra and that Kohala, Vatsj^-a, Sandilya, and Dhurtila 
will spread among the people the sastra : 

(STTSTSOW 36, 65 of the Ka^i Series and Ohap. 37, 18 
of the Kavyamala edition) ; vide also Natyasastra 36, 71 (37, 24 of 
the Kavyamala for the four names). In the first Chapter of the 
Katyasastra where the names of the hundred sons of Bharata are 
enumerated, ^andilya, Vatsya, Kohala, and Dattila are the very 
first to be mentioned (verse 26). It is not unreasonable to infer 
that when the Katya^astra assumed its jiresent form, Kohala^s worlc 
had been composed. 

The next important notice is that contained in the Kuttanimata 
(verse 81) of Damodaragupta (latter half of 8th century) where Kohala 
is mentioned along with Bharata as a WTiter on music and dancing : 

m II verse 81 

In tlie Abhinavabharati (Vol I, in Gaekw^ad’s Oriental Series) 
there are several references to Kohala’s views. On p. 173 w'e read 
' ?T^Tfk ^ 

*e«|wieNid.’ On the same page it is said that Kohala and 
others have accepted ‘ sattvika abhinaya ’ and a quarter of a 
verse is quoted from him : ^ ‘ ’ 

I (p. 173). On p. 182 two verses of Kohala are 

quoted : 

37 
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iri??(^iTivfra^ II 

On p. 184 a verse of Kohala on ‘ raga kavya ’ is cited : 

wi ^%5T— I 

srm^ ^tT^iftrf^rr^ b 

Abkinavagupta tells ns that the verse ‘ jitam-udupatina ’ in the 
Eatnavali (Act I) is exhibited by Kohala as an example of Nandi 
according to the dicta of Bharata : 

n fTTs^rorr 

I (p. 25). On Bharata VI, 10 Abhinavagupta cites the view 
of the followers of Udbhata that the verse only enumerates the 
eleven constituents of Natya according to Kohala and not 
according to Bharata : ' 3 ^t%iT if 3 ^ 

35rK:^in^ ’ (p. 266). These 

references in the Abhinavabharati establish that Kohala’s work was 
composed m verses (karikas) and probably also in prose, that it gave 
illustrations of dramatic rules from the hterature existing at its date, 
that it was composed after the Ratnavali, and that the followers of 
Udbhata were acquainted with its doctrines. 

The N%adarpana (Gaekwad’s Oriental Series, p. 25) says that 
Kohala defined satakas (sattakas 1) : tsT 
sr . The same work says (p, 38) that according to Kohala a 
vislcambhika occurs only at the beginning of the first Act, while 
according to all other writers on dramaturgy a vi§kambhaka can occur 
in the first Act after the dmukha (prologue) and in the other Acts 
at the very beginning T^T 

I 3irtrr l). The Natyadarpana 

(p. 132) quotes a verse of Kohala to the effect that in the dramatic 
variety called vUhi the hero may be high, nuddling or low and there 
are only one or two ‘patras (dramatis personse) : 

N> 
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In the Bhavaprakasana of Saradatanaya several views of KohaJa 
are cited. On p. 204 KohaJa’s idea of bindu is noticed : 

11 ). 

According to Kohala there is an option as to the existence of pataka 
m a drama, since in the Malavikagnimitra there is no pataka, while 
in the Malatimadhava there is pataka 

mit i 

wwwtrrar ii 

wivuTntsr, p 210). 

Kohala’s definition of the species of drama called anka is given in 



<nTramw*T5fiw ^ flsrai} i 
wtwvTT Tftr ii 


The defimtion of Bhana given by Kohala and other 
cited in the Bhavaprakasana, p. 245 : 


(siiVniTficfvt:Nms i 

wKllifw#re I 

in:^TWTsr^»rrov^Tf^:w5'|st^ i 


^ ^ I). 


acaryas is 


According to Kohala there may be or may not be Idsymgas in a 
vUhi 5r 1 p. 251)* 

According to Kohala in the variety of uparupakas called 
there are two Acts, while accordmg to Bharata there is only one 
and three Acts according to Vyasa and Anjaneya p, 257). 

In the commentary on the Sahgitaratnakara (Ananda^rama ed.) 
a verse of Kohala (an Upajati) is cited wherein it is said that there 
are 22 totis (in music) according to some, 66 according to others, 
and numberless according to others: 


TRTT ^ 

^ II (p, 35). 


In the same work (pp. 679-689) there is a very long quotation 
in verse from Kohala extending over eleven pages on ' calakas’ in reply 



to a ^uery of sage ferdiila. In tliis quotation tlie views of Tandu, 

t 

Harada, and Samiu are cited. Tte same work at pp, 675-679 
contains a long quotation from Mala on ‘ vartanah 
In tie Rasarnava-sudiakara of Singabliupala it is said (p. 8) 

I 

that Sandilya, Mala, Dattila, and Matahga and other sons of 
Bharata composed works on dramattngy. The Sahgitasamayasara 
(Madias Government Sanskrit MSS. Cat. for 1918, p, 8751, No. 18028) 
enumerates a host of writers on music, such as Dattila and Kohala 

2nd verse), 

Hemacandra in his Kavyanusaka (pp. 325, 329) mentions 
Mala along with Bharata as an authoritative w'litei on dramaturgy 
without actually quoting from him. 

There is a MS. of a work called ‘Kohalarahasya’ (the 13th 
chapter only) in the Madras Government MSS. Library which deals 
with various musical modes and wherein Miala is styled the son of 
Bharata and is represented as imparting instruction to Matahga 
(w'de Madras Government MSS. Triennial Cat. for 1910-13, p. 1039, 
No. 787). 



KUNTAKA’8 CONCEPTION OF GUNAS. 

T)e. Hae Dutt Shaema, M.A., Ph.D., 

Profmor of SaKkrif, 8D. College, Cawnpore. 

Although KVNTAKA treats of g u n a s at length devoting 
not less than twenty-five pages of liis book; yet he does not mention 
the word gun a in his definition of poetry, nor does he consider 
g u n a s as lying at the root of the soul of poetry, as M amm at a 
has (lone.^ According to him poetry is that union of word and sense, ^ 
which resides in a composition endowed with the vakra-kavi- 
V y a p a r a ^ and which gives rise to joy in the minds of people 
who understand poetry. 

This union of word and sense is to be found where ^ the striking- 
ness and the charming g u n a s and alankaras exist in a condi- 
tion of vying with one another. This luiion should be like that of two 
friends and should tend to impart beauty to word and sense both.^ 
It is that charming co-existence of both where neither is in an 
inappropriate quantity.^ Kuntaka'3 sahitya very aptly 
conveys the idea of what is literature. For, it is that indescribable 
and excellent construction of sentences wherein word and sense 
both, each vying with the other, display all the resources of their 
beauty in a way so as to give rise to joy in the hearts of the men 
of taste.'^ 

(N,B . — References to K U N T A K A are from the Becoucl revised and enlarged 
edition of the V a k r o k t i ■ j i v i t a by S, K. De, Calcutta Oriental Senes, 
No. 8, Calcutta, 1928.) 

1 tarladoaau ^abdarthan sagiin5vanalamkrtr punah kvapi. I, 4. 

2 ^abdarthau sahitau vakra-kavi-vyapara-Sahni, 
bandhe vyavasthitau kavyam tadvidahlada-karini. I, 7. 

3 It is explained by the author as : Sastradi-prasiddha-fiabdarthopa- 
nibanrlha-vyatireki, p. 14, i.e. different from the well-known usage of word 
and sense as found in scriptures, etc. 

* kidr^am ? vakrata-vioitra-gunalahkara-sampadam paraspara-spar- 
dhadhirohah, p. 10. 

5 sama-sarva-gunau santau snhrdaviva sangatau, parasparasya lobhSya 
^abclSrthau bhavato yatha, p. 11. 

3 sShityara anayoh ^obhS-^alitara prati kapyasau, 
anyGnSnati-riktatva-manohSrinyavasthitili. 1, 17. 

7 tasmSd etayoh ^abdSrthayor yathgsvam yasySm sva-sampat-aamagri- 
samudayah sahrdayahlada-kSri paraspara-apardhayS parisphurati sa kSoideva 
v5kya-vimnyasa-sarapat sShitya-vyapade^a-bhag bhavati, p. 27. 
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This union or s a h i t y a should contain the g u n a s — 
m a rl h u r y a, etc befitting the difierent m a r g a s or styles.® 
These m a r g a s or styles, which correspond to the r i 1 1 s of 

V A M A N and D a ^ d i n are the essential parts of poetry. 
The number of these m a r g a s differs ^ith the different writers, 

V dm a7i a recognising three, D a ndr 7 l treating of two only out 
of many.^- But Kiintaka recognises three m a r g a s. Unlike 
the y a i d a r b h i, g a u d i, p a n c a 1 i, etc the very names of 
which indicate a geographical origin, K tint ah a names his styles 
as sukuinara,vicitra, and m a d h y a m a.^^ He very perti- 
nently criticises the views of the old WTiters, some of whom ordain 
three ritis, viz. vaidarbhi, etc.,^* while others two 
m a r g a s , viz, vaidarbha and g a u d i y a He shows that 
both these views are wrong For, ritis or margas cannot 
depend upon the difierent countries of their origin , because in that 
case there should be as many m a r g a s as the countries. Moreover, 
as in the case of marrying the sister of maternal uncle’s son (a custom 
prevalent in the South of India), it cannot be laid down as a rule that 
a particular kind of style shall be adopted by a particular country 
Again to designate these ritis as uttama, adhama, and 
madhyama is still more unjustifiable For, when a writer is 
defining uttama which imparts pleasure to men of taste, it is no 
use in formulating the a d h a m a and madhyama styles, which 
are devoid of the qualities possessed by the u 1 1 a m a, viz. the 
vaidarbhi. Nor can their mention be justified on the ground 
that it is meant for their exclusion, for their exclusion can be more easi- 
ly done by not mentioning them at all. Therefore, it is poet’s nature, 
his temperament, and his ability which determine his style. A s u k u- 


8 marganugunya-siibhago madhuryadi-gunodayah, p. 28. 

8 Kavyalankara-sutra-vrUii I, 2, 6. 

10 KavyMar^a, T, 40. n Kavyalankara-sHtra^vriU, I, 2, 9. 

12 Taruna-vBcaspati on KavyadarSa I, 40, quotes the following verse enu- 
merating six ritia 

Vaidaj-bhi satha Paficali Gaudtyavantika tatha, 

LatTya MSgadhi ceti sodha ritirhi gadyate, 18 I, 24. 

1^ Kavyalankara-sutra-vrUi, I. 2, 9-13. l& Kavyadaria, I, 42. 

10 na oa viBiata-rityuktatvena k5vya-karanam matuleya-bhagini-vivahavad 
de^a*dharmatay5 vyavaathBpayitum ^akyam, p. 45. 

1*^ cf. KavyUfxhkara-siitra-vrtti, I, 2, 14-15 — tasam purva grahya guna- 
sSkalyat. na punar itare stoka-giinatvat. 
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m a r a poet has the natural ability for s a u k ii m a r y a or delicacy, 

and his style will be s u k u m a r a Similarly a poet of vicitra 

(lit. variegated) nature adopts the v i c 1 1 r a style and a poet of 
mixed nature employs the m a d h y a m a style But as the nature 

and temperament of poets are many, it is impossible to enumerate 

and define them all. Therefore, Kiint aka selects only three 
types. One may here observe that K un taka ^ s opinion is open 
to the same objection which he put forth against the geographical 
division of r i t i s into three kinds. 

It has been pointed above that these m a r g a s contain the 
qualities madhurya, etc. In fact what constitutes the specific 
individuality of these three m a r g a s , is the difference in the 
gunas which reside in them Knntaka first of all gives a general 
description of these m a r g a s and then points out the four gunas 
which reside in all these margas, but which are different from 
one another in every m a r g a . 

kSukumara style is pleasing to heart; word and its sense 
used in it should be able to please the sahrdayas They both 
spring up spontaneously and do not require any exertion on the 
part of poet. The a 1 a n k a r a s are few but charming and are 
not brought into play by a poet with any special exertion’-® The 
erudition (aharya-kaui^ala)^® of the poet is hidden behind 
his ingenious handling of the subject matter. The description is 
full of inner charm and it agrees with the inner experiences of the 
sahrdayas. In short whatever charm it possesses, it is derived 
from the genius of the poet and is not due to his exertion.^^ This 
is the pet style of K dli d a s a , 

The gunas of the sukumara style are : — 

(1) madhurya, which consists in those words which are 
free from compounds and which are pleasing in sound 


18 The terra sukumara is difficult to translate. It may be expressed 
by ‘ noble,’ ‘ delicate ’ or * graceful Saukuraarya may be translated by ‘ deli- 
cacy of expression’ It is the sahajS ^akti (natural or inborn capacity, the 
same as the ‘ naisargikT pratibhS ’ of Dandin ; see KavyMar^a I, 103) and stands 
m contrast with ‘ vaidagdhya ’ (acquired ability, equivalent to vyutpatti). 

19 ayatna-vihita-svalpa-manohftri-vibhu^aijiah. 1, 25. 

29 Explamod as — ^\"yutpatti-vihitain kaufialam, p. 50. 

21 tat sarvam alankarSdi pratibhodbhavam kavi-^aktj-aaraiillasitain eva, 
na punar aharyam yathSkathailcit prayatnena niapSdyam, p 48. 
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as well as in sense and which are arranged in a sentence 
beautifully (samnivesa-vaicitryam 

(2) p r a s a d a is that which makes the words convey their 

sense at sight. Its province are the rasas and the 
V a k r 0 k t i which is common to all the alahkaras. 
It should be noted that Kuntaha' s idea of p r a - 
s a d a tallies vdth that of T)hv anxj dlol a where 
it is sarva-rasa-sadharanah sarva- 
sahghatana-sadharanasc a.^® Here also 
there should be no compounds ; the words should be 
used in their well-known meanings. Of course, this 
characteristic — prasiddhabhidhanatvam — 
is the same as the prasiddharthatva of 
D andi The relation of words to one another 
should be direct and not obscured by the insertion 
of other words in between them. The compounds, 
if at all they are used, should be easily comprehen- 
sible. 

(3) 1 a V a n y a is the beauty of the arrangement of sentences 

in a piece of composition. The letters should be so 
arranged as to enhance the beauty of the words they 
make and of the sentences which the words make in 
their turn. This, of course, should be done with a 
sort of lightness and not pertinacity. That is, 
1 avail y a is that excellence of composition which 
is brought about by the charm and grace of word and 
sense. 

It seems that Kuntaha himself has not been able to 
make this point clear, for he says that the beauty of 
arrangement cannot be described but can only be ex- 
perienced by the s a h r d a y a 

(4) a b h i j a t y a is that which is characterised , by the 


23 ef . the asamasS sahghatana of Dhvanyaloka, pp. ] 33 ff. 

23 p. 140. cf, also— prasadastu sarvesu raseau sarvasu racanaeu ca 
saclharanah. Bdsa-ga^ga-dhara, p. 54. (Nirnaya-aSgara edition.) 

2* prasSdavat prasiddhSrtham. KavyudarSa, I, -IS. 

25 atra samnivela-saundarya-mahimS sahrdaya-samvedyo na vyapadestutn 
paryate, p. 54. 
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pleasantness of sounds, which softly touches the heait 
and which possesses a spontaneous charm of hlandness 
or sweetness* 

The thing w’hich stands out cleajly m these definitions and 
deserijptions of the gun as is that they are either vague or over- 
lapping. The asamasta-padatva of the quahty m a - 
d h u r y a is the same as the padanam asamastatvam 
of prasada. The manoharitva of madhurya, which 
is explained as due to sruti-ramyatva and artha-ram- 
y a t V a does not differ from the sruti-pesalata-salitva 
of a b h i j a t y a . Again the vimnyasa of madhurya, 
which is explained as samnive^a-vaioitrya is the same 
as the s a m n i V e ^ a-m ahimaoflavanya. It may be argued 
that in madhurya, the vimnyasa (arrangement) is that 
of the pa das (words), whileas in lavanya it is that of 
the V a r n a s (letters) . But the v a r n a-v i m n y a s a of 
lavanya also leads to the s a m p a t of p a d a-s a n d h a n a , 
which is ultimately the same as the p a d a-s a m n i v e ^ a. Again, 
the epithets employed are only high sounding words without any 
clear cut logical connotation. For, the word saukumarya 
is at one place explained as abhijatya (page 48). But 
saukumarya is also the term which comprehends all the 
g u n a s of the s u k u m a r a style, and abhijatya is one of 
the four g u n a s that constitute the sukumara style. 

Knntaka enters into the discussion of the question as to 
how lavanya and abhijatya, the qualities residing in an 
extraordinarily handsome lady, can be considered as the qualities 
of poetry. In reply he says, that if such an objection is raised then 
the definitions of madhurya and p r a s a d a by the old writers 
will also be faulty. Madhurya is ascribed to poetry on account 
of producing pleasure similar to that produced by sweet things like 
molasses in wliich it really resides. In the same way prasada 
is ascribed to that poetry which possesses the quality of clearness 
and perspicuity in common with clear water or marble, for which 
it really stands. Similarly the beauty of composition which is 
brought about by the charm produced by a poet through his skill, 
cannot be better expressed by another term than by lavanya. 
And accordingly the naturally bland and sweet grace in poetry is 
expressed by the term abhijatya. 
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But the term lav any a has been used by some 'writers^® to 
denote the idea of suggested sense. Is it not a fault to call the 
beauty of composition alone by that name ? KU N T AKA says, 
that the verse of Dhv any aloha a>t I j a, m, etc (1.4) 

establishes the existence of d h v a ni only and not that of 1 a v a- 
n y a. But as the suggested sense and 1 a v a n y a are both p r a- 
siddhavayavatirikta (difierent from the weU-knowm 
limbs) a comparison is drawn between the two. There is no inten- 
tion on the part of Dhvaiiihdra to establish a very close simi- 
larity between them- For, lavanya of a lady is a thmg which 
can be recognised by all people with their eyes. But the suggested 
sense cannot be grasped by all men. It can be comprehended by 
sahrdayas alone, and therefore it corresponds to saubhagya 
(pleasantness or agreeableness) in a lady. Saubhagya is some- 
thing which IS subtler and finer than lavanya. The former is 
within the grasp of specially qualified people. Therefore, beauty 
of composition alone should be designated as lavanya. 

Now coming to the second kind of marga, viz. vicitra^ 
the first characteristic of importance is vakrata or bhaniti- 
V i 0 0 h i 1 1 i, i.e. the charming way of speech. A charm, which 
is not produced with an effort by a poet, is visible in word and sense 
both As for example in the verse : 

ko’yam bhati prakarastava pavana padam 
loka-padahatinam, 

tejasvi-vrata-sevye nabhasi nayasi yat 
pam^upuram pratistham; 
yasminnutthapyamane j ana-nayana-patho- 
padravastavadastam, 
kenopayena sahyo vapusi kalusita-dosa 
e ? a t V a y a i V a. (p. 58), 

the second sense which is suggested is on the same level as the 
expressed. That is, in this a p r a s t u t a-p r a ^ a m s a, the charm 


28 Dhvajiyaioha, I, 4. The verse is quoted by Kuntaka ; it may be- 
translated. Suggested sense is something else (i.e. quite different from th© 
expressed sense) in the writings of great poets. It appears as something apart 
from its well-known parts, as the ISvanya of a lady (Jacobi: Sohoenheit) 
IB different from her limbs. 

27 kavi-prayatna-nirapeksayoreva labiarthayoh, p. 58. cf. n. 21. 
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of word and sense lies in the fact that the suggested sense is known' 
simultaneously with the expressed sense. 

The next characteristic is that an alahkara is made the 
subject of another alahkara. That is, the two figures in a 
verse stand in the relation of upakaryopakaraka (one sup- 
porting the other). This case is quite different from sahkara 
(combination of dependent figures), because both the figures are 
separate and distinct It is also different from s a ni s r s t i (where 
both the figures are independent), because here one figure is sub- 
ordinate to another. 

The figures should by themselves be so charming and dazzlingly 
beautiful, that the real sense has its beauty enhanced, as the 
dazzlingly beautiful ornaments enhance the beauty of a lady’s body. 
Such figures are : v y a j a-s t u t i, p a r y a y o k t a, etc , e.g. 
apra stilt a-p rasa m"s a in — ka tarn ah pravijrmbhita- 
viraha-vyathahsunyatam nitodesah. A poet should 
make a happy choice of words so that an ordinary thing appears 
to be extraordinary. An old idea is garbed in new epithets. Not 
only this, but a poet must be able to give a beautiful shape to an 
ugly thing also. The poet should strive to produce suggested sense 
by means of words capable of it. The nature of all the objects 
should be described as full of charming and implied sense, for which 
he should employ his extraordinary skill.^® 

It is evident that according to Knntaka this m a r g a is 
dependent upon the skill of the poet in contrast with the s u k u - 
mar a-m a r g a which is an outcome of the latter’s inborn nature.®^ 

(1) madhurya stands for the avoidance of looseness in 
structure. 

(2) p r a s a d a or perspicuity, according to Knntaka^is the 
same as with the old writers, but with this difference that it has 
a touch of 0 j a s also. 

According to old writers p r a s a d a is the quality of perspi- 
cuity,®^ but Kuntaka seems to mean by it a s a m a s t a- 

28 bhSva-labdenatra sarva-padartho’bhidhiyate, na ratySdireva, p. 05. 

29 vaidagdhyenottejitah, p, 65. 

30 of. S. K. De’s Introduction, pp. XXXIII-XXXIV. 

31 athanukto badhair yatra ^abdSdarthah pratiyato, 
sukha-Sabdartha-samyogSt prasadah parikirtyate. 

Natya-SaHra^ XVI, 95. 
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pad a-ii y a s a (absence of compounded words). Ojas or vigour 
has abundance of compounds.^^ KUNTAKA'b definition of 
p r a s a d a then amounts to— employing of words devoid of com- 
pounds, but slightly using compounds, — a queer definition indeed. 
KUNTAK A 's definition remmds one of V A M A N A^ s 
discussion on p r a s a d a gun 

KU N T A K A gives one more definition of this g u n a accord- 
ing to which several sentences go to produce the sense of a particular 
sentence. That is, the sense of a particular sentence is suggested 
or brought into light by several sentences which surrender their 
meaning for this purpose. KU N T AK A uses the term g a m a k a 
and explains it by samarpaka, a term which is used by 
AN AN D A V AMD H AN A^^ in his definition of p r a s a d a. 

(3) 1 a V a n y a makes the words appear as juxtaposed because 
they do not drop their visargas and have short vowels lengthened 
by the following conjunct consonants. In sukumara style, this 
quality is the s a m n i v e s a-m a h i m a, beauty of skilful arrange- 
ment of words and letters. 

(4) abhij atya is a quality which a poet produces by his 
skill and erudition. It consists of avoiding too much of softness 
or hardness in the composition. 

KUN T AKA remarks that the difference between the g u p a s 
of this and the sukumara style is that in the former these 
g u n a s acquire a kind of pre-eminence on account of poetic skill®® 


prasadavat prasiddharfcham. Kavyadana, I, 45. 

^aithilyam prasadah. Kdmjdda'hhara~sviro,-vrti/ii III, 1, 6. 

32 aamasavadbhir vividhair vicitraifica padair yutatn, sa(?) tu svarair 
(samiragair, aee. to AWiimva’hMmtl) udarai^ca tad ojah pariklrtyate. 

N^ya^iu8traf XVJ, 99. 

ojah samasa-bhuyastvam. KmyMaria, I, 80. 
ga^a-bandhatvam ojah. KamjWxkh’kara-svtra-vHtit III, 1, 6. 

33 cf. III, 1, 6-9 and also the remarks of 

Hemaeanclra in hia own commentary on KaDyum^asami p. 196, 11. 4-12 
(Nirnayasagara edition). 

34 Bhmnyalokai II, 11. Abhinava-giipta’s Commentary on this rims— samar- 
pakatvam samyag arpakatvam hydaya-samvadena prati-pattrn prati svatma- 

ve^ena vyapakatvam upaeSrat tu tatha-vidhe vyangye’rthe yac 

chabdSrthayol.i samarpakatvarn tadapi prasadah. 

33 abhij atya-prabhrtay ah purva-margoclita gimah, 
atrati^ayam aySnti janitaharya-sannpadah, p, 69. 
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Following is the comparative table : — 


sukumara 

V 1 c 1 1 r a 

1. ma clhur y a. 

L m a cl h u r y a. 

( а ) samast a -pada -pr ac ury a bha va, 

(б) manoharitva. 

[a] Saithilyabhava. 

2. p rasa da. 

2. p rasa da. 

[a) padanam asamasfcatvam, 

(&) prasiddhabhidli5iiatvam, 

(c) av^^avahita-sambandhatvam, 

(d) samasa-sadbhave’pi gamaka- 
samasayuktata. 

[a) asamasta-padatvam with a touch 
of ojas, 

gamaka-vakya-prayoga, 

3. 1 a V a n y a. 

3. 1 ri \ a n y a. 

( a) 5 ab dartha-saukumarj’a -subhagah 
saDpiuvo^a-mahima. 

(а) alupta-visargatvani, 

(б) samyoga-purva lirasva letters. 

4. abhijatya. 

4. abhijatya. 

(a) svabhava-masrna-cchayatvain. 

(a) ii§ti-komala- cchayatvai ii, 

{h) nati-kathina-cchayatvam. 


From the table given above it is evident that m a d h u r y a 
of V i c i t r a style has a kind of compactness ivhich is not very 
essential in s u k u m a r a style. In p r a s a cl a of s n k u ni a r a 
style there are either no com])ounds or easy componndSj whileas 
in V 1 c i t r a style there is a mixture, and also the employment of 
sentences which bring the sense of a particular sentence into pro- 
minence. L a V a n y a of s n k n m a r a style is the beautiful 
arrangement of words and sense, but in vi oitr a it is the juxtaposi- 
tion of words wliich is made specific by retaimng the v i s a r g a s 
and by the employment of short vowels lengthened by the following 
conjunct consonants. Abhijatya of sukumara style has 
a natural softness wdiich is tampered by harshness in the v i c i t r a 
style. 

The chief characteristics of the m a d h y a m a style are, that 
it appeals to men of sukumara and v i c i t r a temperament 
both. Herein the quahties of both the styles reside in a harmony, 
as if vying with one another. The natural abihty and the sldll of 
the poet blend together to produce charm in this style. It is the 
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province of those poets who are arocakins by nature, that 
IS, who are discriminate and are fond of beautiful things 

Kunf ale a now proceeds to classify the poets according to 
different margas. ^Matrgupta, Mayuraja, Mahjira, 
etc., are the followers of the madhyama style, because we find 
an admixture of the first two styles. The writings of K dli das a, 
S a r V a s e n a, QtQ,, breathing of natural delicacy, fall within s u k ii- 
m a r a style V i c i t r a-v a k r a t v a is to be found in the 
H a r s a-c a r i t a oi B an a and also in the muktakas®*^ (detached 
verses or simple prose) of Bhavabhuti and Edj aiekhara, 
K a ntak a, unlike some of the rhetoricians, does not regard 
ihese g u ii a s as restricted to word or sense, but considers them 
pervading the composition as a whole.®® 

Run taka now proceeds to treat of the gunas aucitya 
and saubhagya which are common to all the styles. 

(1) aucitya is that (Quality which establishes and develops 
the greatness of anything (i.e. the excellence of any particular 
object), by means of clear description. The life-essence of this 
quality is propriety and appropriateness with which all the excel- 
lences are attributed to a particular thing.®® The sense of words 
should be befitting the nature of the speaker, listener or observer. 

(2) The quality saubhagya or pleasant charm requires the 
husbanding of all the resources of poetry. It is not only the genius 
but all the powers of a poet which give rise to this g u n a. It is 
not brought about by the excellence of word, sense, termination. 


cf. Kavyalafikara-sutra*vrttif I. 2, 1 — arocakinah satrnabhyavahari- 
naSca kavayah, Vamana explains arocakinah as vivekinali. Kuntaka, howevei*, 
explains it as kamaniya-vastu-vyasaninah, p. 71. 

37 Kavijadaria^ I, 13. 

88 margeiSu gunanatn aamudayadharmata, p. 71. 

86 cf. anaucityad rte nanyat rasa-bhahgaflya karanam, 

prasiddhaiicitya-bandhastu rasasyopanisat para. Dhvanyalokaf p. 145. 
Kiippusvamin siimfi up the views of all the schools of poetry in this 
verse ; 

aucitim anudhavanti sarve dhvani-rasonnayah, 
gunalankrti-rltinani nayaS canrju-va n-may ah, 

■cf. also Ksemendra who heis written a book on this topic, 
ucitam prShur Scaryah saclr^ara kila yasya yat, 
ucitasya ca yo bhSvastad aucityam pracakaate, 

Aucitya-vicara’CarcUf 7 
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case-eiiciing, temperament, gestures, etc. singly, but by ail put to- 
gether . Both these qualities pervade all the three styles by existing 
in word, sense, and composition.^® Absence of these both obstructs 
the charm of poetry. 


40 Aucitya^mcara-carca, 8-10 ,* Dhvanyalolca, III, 6-14. 



A NEW DRAMA OF BHASA (’) 

{Summary.) 

Pkof. C. Kunhan Raja, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.), 

University of Madras. 

I. Viviavdsavadatid. Name known from a commentary on 
Sakuntala. 

II. M. R. Kavi attributed it to ^udraka (Ref. Proceedings of 
the Madras Session of the Conference) ; no evidence. 

III. Eight Ahkas available • first four complete ; mere frag- 
ments for the remaining four , perhaps complete only in ten Ahkas : 
evidence thus far only for eight Ahkas. 

IV. Story same as that of Pratijndyaugandhardyaiia. 

V. All the stanzas in the drama available in two collections. 
Only eight Ahkas in these collections, also a prologue and an epilogue. 

VI. Pratijna- perhaps a later adaptation from this ; comparison 
with the scrappy nature of Svapnavasavadatta. Reference to the 
story of Udayana in Bhamaha perhaps to this Drama. 

VII. Differences and agreements between this Drama and the 
Pratijiia ; also between this Drama and the story knoini in books 
of tales in Sanskrit. 

VIII. Two MSS. both in the possession of the present UTiter ; 
one his own and the other got on loan from Mr. M. R. Kavi. The 
first complete for the first three Ahkas ; the other fragments for the 
first three, complete for the fourth and fragments for the remaining 
four Ahkas. 

IX. Affinity with the Bhasa School ; begins with the entry of 
Sutradhara, no name of work or author in the prologue, prologue- 
.styled Sthapaaa and not Prastavana ; same Prakjt as in BhSsa. 

X. Style ; affinity with Kalidasa ; common ideas between 
Kalidasa and this Drama. 

XI. Remarks on Prakrt. Peculiar way of wnting Prakrt in 
Malabar. 

XII. Fire incident in this Drama. 

XIII. References to this Drama in Svapnavasavadatta. 

XIV. No quotation from this or reference to this traced except 
in a commentary on Sfikimtala. 


38 



HARISVAMi-THE COILMENTATOR OF THE SaTAPATHA 
BRlmiANA AND THE DATE OF SKANDASVAMI- 
THE COaiMENTATOR OF THE RGVEDA. 

Dr, Manoal Deva Shastri, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxon.), 
Librarian, Governmmt Samkrit Library, Benares, 

Harisvami, the commentator of the ^atapatha Brahmana, 
is an important ancient author. His Commentary, in extracts, on 
Kandas I (from the fourth Brahmana of the seventh Adhyaya as 
far as the end) and XIII of the Satapatha Brahmana was edited 
by Weber as early as 1849. Pandit Satyavrata Samairami, in his 
edition of the same Brahmana, which unfortunately stUl remains 
unfinished, edited Hariswami’s Commentary, in full, on the above- 
mentioned portion of Kancla I. A reference to the introductions 
of these two editions shows that, according to the information of 
these two scholars, no complete manuscript of the Commentary of 
Harisvami was to be found anywhere. The only portions of this 
commentary which were known to exist in manuscript-libraries 
consisted of the Commentary on Kandas I (only on the final portion 
referred to above), II, VIII, and XIII. As far as my present 
knowledge, in this connection goes, I cannot add any new informa- 
tion to the above, excepting of course that which is given below 
and which is mainly the basis of this paper. This, together with 
a few references to him by other authors as Karka and Deva 
Yajnika, is almost all that we so far have known regarding Hari- 
svami. It was a pity that no further definite information was 
available regarding this important author who is quoted by as old 
an author as Karka (cp. his Commentary on K^yayana ll^rauia 
mtra VIIT, 181). 

But fortunately last year I came across, in the Government 
Sanskrit Library, Benares, a complete manuscript (referred to below 
as the Benares manuscript) of Harisvami’s Commentary on the whole 
of the first Kanda of the Satapatha Brahmapa, which is unique in 
more than one way. So far I have no information of any other 
complete manuscript of the Commentary on the first K&pda. Not 
only its introductory stanzas give us some very important informa- 
tion regarding this author, its concluding portion, which is some- 
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what difEerent from that of the other so-far-known manuscripts of 
the first Kanda, is also of the highest importance, giving as it does 
the definite date when the Commentary was composed. Let us 
first consider these portions of the manuscript. 

The introductory stanzas of the manuscript are as follows : — (sici 

I 

^ II i II 

^ ii ii 

^ 15^3^*! I 

srftiTO II II 

w3iT 1 

willed ^?WT»rfirj II » 11 

TT^— HT 1 

rnf ^iT?St '5*iTnrg wfVrr: II a n 

J 

ii i ii 

g: sfnr^jRfwg^-grqiS =5rfg i 

' j 

5rMT ii 5^; ii 11 

cTHT^H^TWr I 

smt 5^ II ^ Ii 

fh7?ff^5rT^^ fkmm I 

^thIw II II 

It is clear from this introduction that Harisvaml was a pupil 
of Skandasvami, the famous commentator of the Rgveda and the 
Nirukta. As regards Paksilasvami, ' the famous writer on (or 
teacher of) Pada and Vakya (i.e. Vyakarana and Mimamsa)/ who 
w^as the grandfather (on the father’s or mother’s side, it is not clear) 
of Nagasvami, the father of Harisvami, as yet nothing is known. 
Apparently he is different from Vatsyayana, the commentator of 
the Nyaya-sutras, who is also referred to by this very name by 
Vacaspati Mi^ra in the beginning of his Nyaya-varttika-tatparyatika, 
because he is not so far known to have written anything on 
Vyakarana and Mrmarhsa. As regards Nagasvami and Guhasvami 
I have not even come across these names, so far, anywhere else. 
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The concluding portion of the manuscript is as follows : — (sic) 
fol. 208 ; 

a#! fiswtsntp ’Bwrrri 

j 

aiiw I 

sfTJpgrftiiil^iHjf Tftt I 

’pra ’TiHirtiim itfara: ii t ii 

wftsit 1 1 

J 

3irr || ^ |1 

This is followed by the scribe’s words : — {sic) 

^ ^^qfsrtlTTi^iW^tfWRTiT 

f^PawfUfT^UT 

^cotfej; %f^rrRr^ 5^^’ 

The one important point in which this concluding portion differs 
from that of the other manuscripts is the stanza 
etc. which fixes the date, as already stated, of the composition of 
the commentary. According to it the work was composed when 
3740 years of the Kali era had passed. The present Kali era being 
5031, the work was composed 1,291 years ago, i.e. about 639 A.D. 

The date evidently coincides with the reign of Har^a. If so, 
who was the Vikrama or Vikramarka (cp. the ending of the com- 
mentary on Kanda I in Samasrami’s edition) who is spoken of 
above as and and whose Harisvami 

claims to be ? No Vikrama reigning at Avanti about this time is 
known to historians. If there is no mistake in the above date we 
can meet this difficulty by the assumption that some subordinate 
king of Avanti is here referred to by the name or title of Vikrama 
or Vikramarka, The general opinion of historians is that about 
this time Avanti was a part of the empire of Harsa ; cp. 0. V. Vaidya : 
History of Mediceval Hindu India^ Vol. I, pp. 23-25 and 36. It is 
just possible that the Vikrama referred to by Harisvami was a local 
king subordinate to Harsa. Or, cannot w’e assume that after the 
defeat of Har§a by Pulakesin II in about 620 A.D, Avanti might 
have passed into the hands of the latter and therefore about 639 
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A D Vikramaditya I, the son and successor of Pulakesin TI, was the 
Governor, though not the king, of Avanti 

However it may be, the stanza is important as it gives us the 
date of Harisvami, an important author. But to my mind it is 
still more important for pointing out the date of Skandasvaml, 
the famous commentator of the JRgveda. Skandasvami ‘ who after 
having explained the Bgveda taught the same to Harisvami ^ (cp. 

must have written his Rgvedic com- 
mentary by the end of the 6th century A.D. Thus Skandasvaml 
preceded Sayana by about eight centuries 

But as the stanza is wanting in all the other known manuscripts 
of the work, a suspicion, however slight, still remains as regards its 
genuineness. For this reason I thought it necessary to examine 
in detail the Benares Manuscript as well as the extracts, edited by 
Weber, of the Commentary of Harisvami, and to see how far that 
independent examination corroborated the above date. 

If Harisvami really lived as early as the beginning of the seventh 
century A.D., this examination is important also for throwing, by the 
way, a sidehght on the condition of his contemporary literature. 

Before setting out to give briefly the results of this examination 
it is important to remark that most unfortunately the Benares 
Manuscript is very very corrupt. There is hardly even a line which 
is free from mistakes, so much so that sometimes it is found difldcult 
even to make out the general sense of a passage. It being so, it is 
very likely that I might have passed over, without noticing some 
important quotations from, or references to, other works or authors. 
Moreover, I have not taken any notice of the passages from the 
Brahmanas or other similarly very ancient works. 

It may also be pointed out here that the author, generally 
speaking, is very indefinite in regard to the authorities which he 
quotes or refers to. Very often he introduces a quotation simply 
by such words as ^Tsr, ; and his word ^ 

has a very general sense, inoluding as it does works of so 
diverse a nature as the Visnu-purana, Katyayana Srauta Sutra, 
Nirukta, Gita, Manusmrti, and the Astadhyayi of Panini. In view 
of this indefiniteness of the author, it is possible that some of the 
quotations which I have traced to one source may equally be traced 
to other sources. 
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Now let us proceed with the examination of the quotations. 
The traceable quotations are as follows 

I. The following are some of the quotations from the Manu- 
smrti : — [sic) 

fol. 13" : ftatTHyqrwf l (XII, 94), 

i (XII, 96), 

„ „ W I (I, 21), 

» ,> I (op. XII, 97), 

wumi i (11, 13). 

„ WnW 3 I I (II, 10), 

„ 38“ : ^ It? wfl fH*r?T?Eai3 1 (cp. I, 8), 

„ 83“ ; iR I (XI, 20). 

II. The following quotations can be traced to the Vi§nu- 
purana : — (sic) 

fol. 2" : i 

HtPij wnww II (cp. V. Purana, Jiva- 

nanda ed., p. 371), 

fols. 13* & 95 : SIR W SJTRT aWTsrt ^ (wsf, fol. 95) I 
(m, fol. 95) ^ 

( fol. 95) I (op. V. Purana, p. 50), 

fol. 141*: ?s|fr I 

sifr I II (cp. V. Purapa, 

'' p. 358.) 

III. The Bhagavad-gita is quoted in the following cases : — (sic) 

fol. 23' : w???rTtsr ^ Hjir wi??’? ?! | (III, 11), 

fol. 25* : ^! I (II, 45), 

fol. 172“ : ?^f? iwi?: | (III, 14). 

IV. There are many quotations taken from the Nirukta of 

Yaska. It is not necessary to give them here. But there is one 
quotation (?lf<r ^fiR!, ^ TO?!) which is important in so far as 
it is taken from the I2th Varga of the 13th Adhyaya which is regarded 
as the of the Nirukta and as such a later accretion. 

The quotation shows clearly that as early as the seventh century 
A.D. the. vftfsR was regarded as a part of the Nirukta. The 
passage of the Commentary which contains that quotation is as 
follows . — (sic) 
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fol. W : 

3fS3i HtPr H^w i:f^ i 

V The Srauta Sutra of Katyayana is quoted very often A 
tew of the quotations are — 

(fol. 5T') ^Tfw ^fir rrmt (II, SO), 

(fol 64 ‘’) ^r^n" (VIII, 37). 

\1 The Mimamsa-siitras of Jaimini are similarly quoted here 
and there. It seems that some of the Sutras as quoted by Harisvami 
differ in readings from those of the other texts, but as the Benares 
Manuscript is full of mistakes it is difficult to say anything definitely 
m this respect. For instance the quotation . (5 jc) . 

(fol 36") 

differs in reading from the other texts ; cp. Mimamsa-sutra III, 8, 
0 and 10. 

VII There is one quotation [%Tit (j) 
fol. 23'"] which, though slightly different from the commonly accepted 
reading (%c^Mt^T7T ^rf^?rr; I, 1, 39) is, I think, taken 

from the Nyaya-sutras of Gautama - 

VIII. On fol 91, the manuscript has the passage: — (5zc) 

fesri I The quotation seems to 

have been taken from the Lihganusasana-sutras attached to the 
Paniman Grammar, though the present reading of the Sutra (cp. 
No, 46) in that work is : ^ I 

Vi 

IX. Quotations from the Astadhyayl of Panini, Dhatupatha, 
and Varttikapatha axe frequently found in the Commentary. The 
Unadi-sutras also are quoted sometimes. They need not be given 
here in detail. But it is important to make a few observations in 
this connection. 

First of all let us take the Dhatupatha. There are plenty of 
quotations from this work. Almost in all oases the Dhatus are given 
with their Anubandhas and meaning, and together with their con- 
nected Dhatus, i.e. exactly in the same way as they are read in 
the present Dhatupatha. A few examples are : — 

^ ^ (fol 24“), (fol, 44^), TiH 

(fol. 29'*), (fob 82"). Cp, also 

(fol. 48") and ^ (fol. 170"), instead of which 

the Siddhanta-Kaumudi reads : ^ ^ and ^ 
respectively. 
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In connection ^rith the quotations from the Varttikapatha it is 
worth noticing that the reading of some of the Varttikas does not 
quite agree with that of the Kasika , e g. (.sic) ' 

fol 30^^ : I (cp Kasika on 

1 1, 4, 34) ; 

fol. 40" ; I (cp. Ka.yka on II, 

3 . 18 ) . 

fol. 60" : 

(cp. Kasika on VIII, 1, 12) ; 

fol. 61" : xfH 1 

(It is noteworthy that the last Varttika does not occur at all 
in the Kasika ; cp. Kasika and Sahda-kaustuhha on III, 2, 3) , 
fol. ISO" : I (cp. Kasika on III, 3, 147). 

Besides this, there are some occasional oliservations or remarks 
of the author on grammatical points, winch do not quite agree with 
the Kasika. Some instances are ‘—(sic) 
fol. 42" : f^TfSsq 

%m\; 

fol. 46" ; I f^TWT 

I; 

foh 154": I 

^ I (cp. Kasika on IV, 2, 21) ; 

fol. 154" ; 1 I ni 

.... I (cp. Ka.^ika on III, 1, 122); 

fol. 158" : l 

Both the above facts are, I think, enough to show that the author 
(lid not utilize the Kasika Vrtti which was composed about 650 A.D. ; 
cp. Sjjstems of Sanskrit Grammar, by Dr. Belvalkar, p. 35. 

In this connection it is also Avorth noticing that a few passages 
occurring in the Commentary, which look like Varttikas, are not to 
be found either in the Mahabhasya or in the Kasika. Whether 
they are taken from some other source or are Harisvami’s own 
otiservations, in the form of Varttikas, it is difficult to ascertain. 
For instance, cp. (,sic) • 

fol. 52" : W[ W i 

'P w[ xfn «rp3!% ^ Tfw i ; 
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fol. 147 ; (Pamni V, 4, 140) 

X. There is one (quotation from the Vakyapadiya The pas- 
sage which contains that quotation is as follows : — (^ic) 

fol. 95: (Text: ^ Commentary.... 

5TT^ ^ Sim ^ f^^pi Tr^v' I ^ I sabctirr^fm fimtj i 

’5r?iJrfic^ ^rafrow! i i 

«rm ^ ^ fiTimt ^ \ 

g i rmiT^ 



According to Itsing Bhartrhari, the author of the Vakyapadiya^ 
was a contemporary of Jayaditya, one of the authors of the Kasika. 
Of these two, according to the same authority, the former died in 
650 A.D. and the latter, about A.D. 660. This coupled with the 
fact that the Kasika mentions the Vakyapadiya by name on IV, 
3, 88 is enough to show that the composition of the Vakyapadiya 
must have preceded the former by many years, I think the 
Vakyapadiya was composed either by the end of the sixth century or 
by the beginning of the seventh century A.D. at the latest. In view of 
all this the above quotation from the Vakyapadiya is very significant. 
Besides, the manner in which Harisvami introduces the quotation 
at the end of the discussion and by the word g, shows that 
he regarded the source of the quotation as the latest and the most 
recent authority on the topic. 

Apart from these traceable quotations, some of the important 
quotations which I could not trace to their sources are as follows 
(sic) 

^rfir^TiT g 

%gr^4x|ii i 
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fsRiTf I 

I (fol. S'*) 

Cv 

^ I (fol. 5"). 

In connection with this q^uotation it is noteworthy that the 
stanza etc. is quoted in the Savara-bhasya on IL 

1, 33 and is there referred to a vrttikara. Op. also Savara-bhasya 
on II, 1, 38 for etc. mentioned above. In this connection, cp. 
also Su^ruta (VI, 65), Caraka (VEI, 12), Brhaddevata (I, 35-39) 
and the Artha-sastra of Kautilya (the last section). It is evident 
that the above quotation is from a very old authority. 

2. On fol. 8'' occurs (sic) 

im t 

3. On fol. 10" occurs (sfc) 

4. On fol. 32^ occurs (sic) 

5. On fol, 35'^ is^quoted : — (sic) 

npjnJTTQiT ^ ifnr i 

6. On fol. 63" is given I 

In spite of the fact, already noticed, that the author is, generally 
speaking, very indefinite in specifying the sources of his quotations, 
he sometimes mentions his authorities. The important authorities 
which I could notice are as follows 

( of Panini ), ( of Vyakarana, cp. 

fol 5^*), w or 

(sic, fol. 14"), 5?:^ (=s=lta^ of 

Katyayana), Sifirfw!, (cp. fol 172'*), vktftiw (cp. fol 

84"),W!n1^--(cp-fol59"),^rf?ru(5ic; cp. 

^np(v, fol 150"). 

A few times some wifTOU are referred to by the author. The 
manner in which they are referred to evidently shows that they are 
different from the traditional Naiyayikas. They seem to represent 
a school of Vedic interpreters who apparently used to give more or 
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less like tlie Aryasamajists of to-day, rationalistic or naturalistic 
explanations of Vedio texts. The following passages will make this 
clear 

fol. 30 • ^ I ^trr; 

iTT^? TrfVazflK: etc (sic) ; 

fol. 38'* : wr Tfir I i ; 

fol. 66^ : fiK! ^ I I 

fol. 125 : i 

fol. 150^ : ^ Tfw I 

Km Tf^ TTfa^^T- 1 

As there is no evidence of the existence of any school of this 
sort after the 7th century A.D. it seems reasonable to assume that 
this sort of school must have existed before that time and must 
have come into existence as the result of the efforts of the believers 
111 the Vedic tradition to refute the objections of the Bauddhas and 
Jainas. That a school of this sort did actually exist about that 
time can be ipierred from the following passages of Kumarila 

^ ii 

?F7TTf%^^t m- fiWt W II ( p. 4). 

On this Parthasarathi llisra says 
etc. 

II 

If^sTlPr ^ I etc. 

p. 85). 

The fact that Harisvami refers to the views of the Tarkikas 
somewhat approvingly, without in any way criticising them, clearly 
shows that he lived before Kumarila who did not tolerate their 
views. 

This is all that I could gather from a cursory examination of 
the most corrupt, though very important, Benares Manuscript, and 
the extracts edited by Weber. Unfortunately I had no access to 
i;he manuscripts of any other kanda. But I think it is enough to 
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prove the authenticity of the stanza which assigns the composition 

of the work to 639 A.D. 

Before finishing this paper it would not he out of place to give 
here a few passages from the Commentary which might throw some 
fight on the locality, etc. of the author. They are : — 

fol. 56'’: etc. 

fol. 76'’ : ^ i I am told that this; 

word is stiU used in Rajputana. 

fol. 106“ : ^fsff%«TT I ^^T- 

srft i *r i ^ i 

A comparison of these passages with the stanza 

«Tr5T^ftrsffts^5tqf wirmtr i 

already quoted, shows that the author was very likely a native of 
pushkar near Ajmer. 



HARADATTA MISEA AND HAEADATTA ^IViC^EYA. 

S. S, Stieyanajiayan Shastei. 

The name of Haradatta Mara ia familiar to students of Samshrt 
sacerdotal literature, by the commentaries on the Ekagni-Kanda, 
and the Apastamba Dharma and Grhya-Sutras. Students of 
Saniski't Grammar are also familiar irith an author of the same name, 
who ivi'oto the Padammjan, a commentary on the Kmka-Vrtti. 
An attempt has been made by those responsible for the Mysore edition 
of the commentaries on the Ekagni-Kanda and the Apastamba- 
Dharma-Siitras, to show that the ■writer of these commentaries was 
no otlicr than the author of the Padatm>ijan. ‘ This doubt as to 
the identity,’ it is said, ‘ will be set at rest by a comparison of the 
subjoined extract from the Pttdamasjan with the commentary on 
Dharnia-yiitva I, 5, 17, the latter merely reiterating the unique view 
which the author of tlio Piidamaiijan holds as to the elongation of 
the final vowel in the name of the person addressed and the addition 
of an a to it in prah/dbhmdam Then follows an extract from 
the commentary on the KilUIcn-VTtU on Panini-Siitra VIII, 2, 83. 
The evidence thus oilered is fairly strong, being founded on a pecu- 
liar view, thongli there is only one instance of it ; and the identi- 
fication has not been refuted up to now* The identity of the com- 
mentators on the Ekagni-Kanda with the author of the Vjjvald, 
the (tommeutnry on the Apastamba- Dharma-8ntras, seems to admit 
of little, if any, doubt.* A consideration of the invocation in the 
two works, consisting in each case of two lines, the first fine, 

' Apiinlitmhha’Dhanm-diitmf, with HiiraUatta’s UJpaB, Mysore edition, 
p. ii. 

8 The mere mmckiiowloilgoil citation of a oomraentary in another work 
Is a very iiiiHafe giiiilo to the identification of the two authors. Thus, Appayya 
Dikwta, ill the SWwiila NirMya (p, 07, test, Madras University edition), 
quetoH fmidy from Hanulatto’s Vjjuati on tho Sutras in II, 0, 23 and 24. 
[This is (lertaiiily an oarlior use of Haradatta’s work than the reference 
to it by Iho autlior of the Vimmitrodaya, who, according to Bflhler, wrote in 
the Iwginiiing of the soventoonth cenUiry and was probably the oldest writer 
on law to ipiolc Haradatta (Koe Saernd Books of the East, II, p. slii).] 

> See RkRgni-KRodii. with Haradatta’s commentary, Mysore edition, 
p. iv. 
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‘ pranipatya mahaclevam haradattena dhimata being common, would 
suggest a 'prima facie case for identification. This is strengthened, 
when we turn to the commentary on the Vaisvadeva mantras,^ and 
to the Ujjvald on II, 2, 3, 12, the Sutra beginning with ' Tesam 
mantranam upayoge etc. The identical Sutra is cited in the com- 
mentary on the Vaisvadeva mantras, and the commentary is sub- 
stantially the same m both cases. Thus, we are told, ‘ upayoge 
niyamapiirvakam vidyagrahanam ' (in both), ‘ kartur eva vi’atam ' 
(in one), ' upayoktur eva vratam ’ (in the other), ' anye tu patnya 
apicchanti’ (in one), and ‘ patnya api kecid icchanti ’ (in the other) 
With this identification, v'e are able to look for a much earher date 
for Haradatta Misra, than that suggested by Buhler (i.e. sixteenth cen* 
tury A.D.) ; for, the commentator on the Ekagni-Kanda has to be 
placed after Medhatithi and before Sayana (fourteenth century A.D.) ® 

There was a Saiva teacher, Haradatta Sivacarya by name, who 
seems to have flourished not later than the eleventh century A.D. 
He belonged to Kamsapura, in the Tanjore District, and was a 
Vai^nava by birth ; the name given to him by his parents was 
Sudarsana, and he is occasionally cited as Sudar^anacarya.® He 
would appear to have become an ardent l^aiva devotee, even while 
very young. When persecuted by his parents and relatives, he under- 
stood to defend the supremacy of Siva over Visnu, while seated on 
a red-hot tripod. He kept his promise, and the verses made on that 
occasion constitute the w^ork knowm as the Hari-hara-tdratamya, 
His best known work is the Sruti-sukthmld, otherwise known as the 
Catur-veda4dtpaTyasamgrahaj wherein he seeks to show, on the autho- 
rity of revealed Scripture, that Siva is the Supreme Being worthy 
of absolute and whole-hearted adoration. This w'ork has a com- 
mentary by a prince iSivaliiiga-bhupa, of the Kondavidu Reddi 
dynasty, whose period can be roughly fixed as betw’eeii the middle 
of the fourteenth and the middle of the fifteenth century A D.^ The 
legendary account of Haradatta’s life, contained in the Bhavisyoi- 
tara-piirdna, speaks of a Cola prince, named l^ivalinga-hhupa, as 
Haradatta’s patron. No Cola prince of that name is known to 
history. Since, further, that prince is said to have written a 

4 Hid*, p. 2. 5 p. V. 

s See Shadvaita Niniaya, p. 20 (text). 

7 See Hultzseh’s Reports 07i Sanskrit Manuscripts m Southern India, 
II, pp. 91-94 ; also Madras Epigraphical Reports, 1900, pp. 23-24, 
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commentary on Haradatta’s work, the inference seems justified that 
the whole account was made up after the time of the Kondavidu 
Sivalihga-bhupa, and grafted on to the Purana The middle of the 
fifteenth century A.D. is thus the lower hmit for Haradatta Siva- 
carya 

But it is possible to fix that limit even much higher. One of 
the minor works of Haradatta is the Panca-ratna-mdlikd, a collection 
of five verses, with the usual theme of the absolute supremacy of 
^iva. It is said that a Cola prince, possibly Kulottunga I, insisted 
on all learned men subscribing to the supremacy of Siva, if they 
could not refute it in argumentation. Hearing of Ramanuja, the 
great Vaisnava protagomst, the king sent word to him too to come 
and subscribe. One of the most loyal of Ramanuja’s disciples was 
Kuresa. Rearing harm for his preceptor at the hands of such an 
unscrupulous (!) king, the pupil personated the master, went to 
the king’s court, and undertook to controvert the arguments in 
favour of Siva’s supremacy. A work known as the Kuresavijaija 
purports to be an account of W'hat Kuresa said on that occasion ; 
his arguments are directed, point by point, agamst those of the 
Panca-ratna-mdlikd.^ The latter work and its author must then 
have been contemporaneous, at the latest, with Ramanuja ; that is 
to say, they should have belonged to the eleventh or the very early 
part of the twelfth century A.D.® 

Grounds of parsimony may suggest an identification of Hara- 
datta Misra with Haradatta ^ivacarya, especially since there is no 
conflict between the periods to which the two have to be assigned, 
and the former too appears to have been a 6aiva (as witness his 
' pranipatya mahddevam \ otc.)^® There does not seem to be, however, 


B The evil Idng would not accept defeat in argument, it is said, and iii- 
flisted on Kurefia’s subscnbmg to the inscription, Sivat parataram ua’sti. 
Kuresa replied with the irreverent quip, dronam asti tatah param. The 
furious king had Kflreia’s eyes put out. Ramanuja hunself had fled the king- 
dom, at the earnest porsua.< 3 iou of his disciples, and it was in exile that he 
received, the news of what had happened to his beloved Kuresa. There is no 
doubt that Ram5nuja was away from the Cola country for some considerable 
time, at the Court of the King Bittideva, who became a Vaisnava under the 
influence of RSmanuja, and took on the name of Visuuvardhana. 

. ® See further TAe S'lvadvmta of S'rlkantha, pp. 69-72. 

10 The ideutificatiou was actually made by the late MM- T, Ganapati 
SSistrin, in his preface to the Ahalayana Gi'hyct’^iitras, Trivandrum KSansknt 
Senes, No. 7S, p. 1. 

39 
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sufficient justification for the procedure, \Yliile there are some con- 
siderations to be ui'gecl against it One such consideration rests 
on the recensions of the Mahanarayana Upanisad known to the two 
Haradattas. In commenting on Dharma-Sutra II, 2, 3, 16, which 
runs as, ' aupasane pacane ya sadbhiradyaih pratimantram hastena 
juhuyat/ the writer of the Ujjvald explains the phrase sadbhira- 
dyaih as referring to the mantras, agnaye svaha, somaya svaha, etc. 
These mantras were traced by Buhler to the sixty-seventh aiiuvaka 
of the tenth prapathaka of the Taittiriya Aranyaka (that is to say, 
Mahanarayana Upanisad, 67). Now, there are two recensions cur- 
rent of this Upanisad, the Dravida and the Andhra, and the mantras 
cited occur in the Andhra, and not in the Dravida recension. Assum- 
ing that Haradatta refers to that Upanisad, it must be to the Andhra 
recension, of which there is reason to think Haradatta Sivacarya 
had no knowledge. All the mantras cited in the commentaries 
on the Sutras from II, 2, 3, 16 up to and inclusive of II, 2, 4, 8 
appear to be taken from the sixty-seventh anuvaka of the Maha- 
narayaiia Upanisad. Buhler concludes from this that Apastamba 
was possibly an Andhra. There is reason to think that the author 
of the Sruth’SuUi-mdld knew only the Dravida recension. The 
eleventh anuvaka of the Upanisad on that recension appears to be 
given up to the glorification of Narayana, whereas the whole 
Upanisad, according to Haradatta, inculcates the supremacy of 
^iva.^^ The eleventh anuvaka (called the Narayana- ’nuvaka) pre- 
sents great difficulties to this claim, particularly at its close, where- 
in enumerating the glorious manifestations of the Supreme Being, 
it mentions Siva, but not Visnu. This leads to the inference that 
Visnu himself is the Supreme Being. The difficulty is got over by 
Haradatta (and, in' his wake, by Srikantha and Appayya Dilc§ita) 
by identifying the Siva mentioned as a manifestation with ^arnkara- 
Rudra, and completing the list of manifestations in the light of the 
Kaivalya Upanisad, where the same text occurs, but vith the follow- 
ing addition : ‘ sa eva Vi§nu, sa pranah, sa kalo’gnih, sa candramah 
etc. This reference to another iSruti would have been unnecessary, 
had Haradatta been aware of the Andhra recension of the Maha- 
n^ayana, where the text mentions Hari too among the manifesta- 

Sacred Booh of the East, II, p. xxv. 

12 S'ruti‘srMhmala, w. 36-39. i® Ibid., v. U. 
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tions ; ‘ sa brahma sa Sivas sa Hans sa’nclras so’ksarah parama 
svarat ’ The appeal to another recension is likely to be more con- 
vincing, while it is by no means imusual.^^ The IJjjvala-kara could 
not, therefore, have been the same as the author of the Sniti-suUi’ 
mrlld. 

The whole argument, however, rests on an error of Biihler in 
tracing the mantras to the Taittiriya Iranyaka. The mantras are 
there, no doubt, m the Andhra recension, but the Ujjvala-kara is 
tliinking of them, as present not there, but in the Ekagni-Kanda,^® 
Here too, the mantras occur in the same order, wdule the parisecana 
mantras referred to in II, 2, 3, 17 occur only in the Ekagni-Kanda, 
not in the Mahanarayana Biihler’s inference as to Apastambha 
being an Andhra is thus ill-founded, since neither he nor his com- 
mentator would seem to have had anything in mind but the mantra- 
prasiia,. Tlie mantrapatha was naturally known to Haradatta 
Sivacarya, wlio draws from that, too, some arguments for his favourite 
theme, 

It is, indeed, in the use made of the Ekagni-Karida that one 
seems to find definite indications of two Haradattas. The author 
of the Sruti‘8Llhti-mdld appeals to the Isana-bali mantras and to a 
mantra^® used at the upanayana ceremony, as indicating the supre- 
macy of Siva. The commentary on the Ekagni-Karida does not 
mention the supremacy of Siva, in either case. Further, while 
the 8ruti-siikii-mdld> treats ^iva as the adhvapati (mentioned in 
the upanayana ceremony), the commentator, Haradatta takes the 
word to mean the Sun.^'* What is, perhaps, more significant is the 


As mtiiess the interpretation of ‘iia tasya pranii iitkranQa,nti ’ in the 
li^^ht of the reacling of the other recension ‘ na taeraiit pranS ntkrSmanii 

15 Ete hi mantrSh mantrapathe pathitah. It i,s the Ekagni-KSncla that 
is known as the mantrapatha or mantrapra^na. 

15 See Ekagni-Kan<3la with Haradatta’s commentary, Mysore edition, 

p. 2. 

17 Ibid., pp. 173-177. 

Ibid., p, 91 ; adhvaiiam aclhvapate Sreathasya ’dhvanah param a§Iya. 

15 Ibid. Siirya I aham tvat prasadat ^rcyaskarasya brahmaearyamargasya 
paryantam a^mmya. SudariSanBcarya understands a reference to 6iva, the 
Supreme Being, who is the Lord of the six adhvas, as being beyond them ; 
that the Supreme Being is beyond the adhvSs is testified to by Smti, which 
declares the released one to attain to what is beyond the adhvas ; so ’dhvanah 
param apnoti (Katha Vpanmd). 
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fact that the word Rudra which occurs often in the Isana-bali 
mantras, is explained as ' rodayita samharakale while Haradatta 
Sivacarya (and after him, Srikantha Sivacarya) invariably explain 
that expression as ‘ samsara rug dravakahh^® The latter is the 
debper religious and philosophical significance, and such as may 
be expected of a polemical Saiva writer, as distinguished from a 
commentator who hap2)ened to be a Saiva. Though it is not wholly 
impossible for one and the same person to have played the roles 
of both a keen controversialist and a mild commentator, yet it is 
exceedingly unlikely that persistent and significant modes of inter- 
pretation would not be repeated wherever there is reasonable 
occasion. And the instances cited (the Isana-bali and the upana- 
yana-mantras) are eminently such occasions. It seems,, therefore, 
reasonable to hold that Haradatta the ^aiva dogmatist is other than 
the commentator of the same name, who flourished probably at or 
almost the same time. 


^•0 S'ruti~8ukti-mala, v. 25. 



THE DHVANYALOKA AND THE TEXT OE THE 
DHVANIKARIKA8. 


Prof. Sivapeasad Beattacharya, 

Presif]ency College, Cakiitta. 

J 

The generally accepted view that the basic Kdrilcas contained 
and commented on in Anandavardhan’s celebrated work, the 
DhmnydM-a, were composed by an earlier writer, who has chosen 
to remain anonymous and whom it has been the fashion amongst 
scholars to call the DhvaniMra, was challenged some years ago, 
amongst others, by Dr. A. Sankaran of Madras \ who still persists 
in his view, as represented in his recently published work, Theories 
of Rasa and Dhvani?' He regards the arguments adduced by the 
upholders of the old view as insufficient and unconvincing and places 
some facts which he thinks would turn the scale and establish the 
identity of the DhvaniMra with Inandavardhana. At the outset 
we mast make it clear that the printing of the Dhvanydloka with the 
Looand in the Kdvyamald edition has been done in a most slipshod 
manner and it is this that has contributed, in no small a degree, to 
accentuate differences in view amongst scholars. Abhinavagupta, 
who by no means is the earliest commentator ® on the totalised work, 
the Dhvanydloka, in his LocarM, has, in several instances,* shown 
us the proper text of the Kdrikds which read differently and appear 
in distorted form in the printed text. Moreover, there are traceable 
in the Yrtti work and in the commentary definite grounds which 


1 The linihorsMp of the DhvmlcarikSe. (Proceetlings of the Third Oriental 
Conference, Madras, pp. 85-S9). 

2 Ot, Aepects of Literary Critkim. Madras University Publication, 1D30. 

8 There was an earlier commentator, the Candrikakara, whose com- 
mentary IS referred to by Mahimabhatta in the introductory verses to his 
Vyaktiviveha, as well as by Abhinava himself 

Hlfir I P' OO; also pp. 30, 123, 124, 136, 140, 142-43, 1S7, 

173, 201, 205-20(1). Some or all these references may be to the Oandrika. 

* e.g. I. 3. (vide Lomna, p. 13). p. 23 (R. K. De— Te.xt of Kmyaloha- 
locana. Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University). 
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would go to iDrore that the sweeping assertion of Dr Sankaraii and 
his supporters is untenable as a general proposition 

Abhinava, m this commentary, in more cases than one,^ has 
resorted to a criterion, which may be interpreted to give us a proper 
clue in the distinguishing of the original text of the Kdrihas from 
the accretions that have grown around it, and in at least one in- 
stance has evinced doubts as to whether a text, which in all appear- 
ances, is a Kdrihd should not better be regarded as a Samgrahasloka, 
though the Dhvanydlolca-vrtti text does not definitely point it to be 
so,® The latter fact has got to be properly judged, and must not 
cause surprise inasmuch as there are many instances at hand in 
AlmMra literature, as well as in other departments, which would 
go to prove that a text in the course of a period not less than a 
century even in the same country — and in the case under considera- 
tion the difference in time between the author and the commentator 
was about a century and a half— a text, which to later generations, 
IS an authority on the subject— has raised doubts and involved dis- 
crepancies to be noted and discussed. The Kdvyaprakd^a is the most 
well-known instance in hand and the earhest known commentator 
on the work, himself also hailing from Kashmir and an illustrious 
diankdrika, withal, has to take upon himself the task of settling the 
text as well.*^ The manner of exposition in the vrUi—B> manner 
taken as a model, though with modifications due to his own verbose 
elaborate and stylish manner, by Kuntaka in his Vakroktijlvita ® m 
which the Kdnkd text as Ananda got it, has been explained and fuUy 
discussed— should lead one to the inevitable conclusion that several 
of the Kdrikds in the printed text of the N.S. edition,® have been 
additions and amplifications of the original text. While many of 

6 e.g. I. 3. (mde Xooano, p 13). p. 23. (jS K. D© — Text of 
Zocana. Journal of the Department of Letters, Calcutta University) 

5 e g. Mi , p. IS. «r I 

7 Riicaka in his KmyaprakMcwaihhUa, especially in the commentary on 
last ullasa. (A MS. of this work is preserved in the Bhandarkar Research 
Institute, Poona> and has been used by the writer of this paper for an edition of 
the work). For the dates of Manxmata and Rucaka vide S. K. De, Poetics, 
Vol. I; Kane, Introduction to the SSihityadarpaM.) 

8 Vide Vahrohtijlmta (2nd edition), as also Introduction. (Calcutta 
Oriental Press, 1927), 

» Viz. L 14-21 ; IL 4-6, 19, 20, 24, 33 , III. 3-5, 62, 53 and IV. (enti):e 
portion). 
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them are introduced in the vrtii by Ananda with such connecting 
links as ^ 

the connecting links being not explained off as by the com- 

mentator, or the difficult words and phrases not elucidated by the 
vrttikdra as m the case of other kdnkds^ eg. the \^ord 
in 1, 20, which is, by the way, a favourite work with the vrthkdra and 
has been utilised by his celebrated admirer Mammata, there are a 
few in which no such clue is left for detection. In some of these 
additions the vrttikdra simply rushed into the verse form (almost in 
all cases, in the anustubli metre— and this is true of the entire so- 
called Kdrikd text of Uddyota IV) to explain and supplement, some- 
times to discourse on the nature and philosophy of poetry and poetics,'^ 
or to avoid want of symmetry^®; while in other cases, his object 
has been to make the w^ork as a whole fit m vith a comprehensive 
scheme of poetics, which he has meant to formulate after refuting 
views current in his day in hia part of the country (viz. 
the views of the four great masters, Vamana and Udbhata). Again, 
the manner of splitting up of certain Kdrikds 

and that of taking tw^o Kdrikds forming a yugmaka separately— 
is, to say the least, peculiar, original and grotesque, if we are to take 
our stand on the view that the whole Kdrikd and vrtti texts come 
from one pen. Considered in this way, the evidences, favouring the 
identity of the VTttikdra with the author of the entire body of Kdrikds, 
would seem to lose all their weight,^® leaving us where we were. 

10 Dkvanyaloka, N.S. Eilition, pp. 44, 74, 88, 104 (tho subrlivisiou o£ 
it would appear, is unknown to the authors of the original 
Dhvanikankas. In Pratiharemluraja's classification [vide Benhatti’s edition 
of the Lnghuvrtti this class is not mentioned. For controvei’sy regarding its 
proper form vide tho Kdvyapraha^a, which differs from Anandavarclhana’s 
work Dhvanyalol'a in this, a reference to Rucaka’s K.P. Samlcefa is necessary. 

n Explanation and supplementing as in L 14-21,11. lD-20, IIL 5. Theory 
of poetry and poetics— as in the fourth uddyota. 

12 o.g. IJ. 33. In all these cases a reference to the Looana would dispel 
doubts on this point. 

13 e.g. II. 4-6 ; III. 52-53. 

1* e.g. I. 11 and 12 ; II. 30—^ : — this would be non- 
sensical, if the and tho from the same pen. For this as 

appearing in TV. 8 vide last but one paragraph of the paper. 

15 e.g. in pp. 130 and 219-220. (N S. Edition). The use of the 
or ^ proves nothing for the case ; for and of others’ views by 

an author is quite possible. 
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The supporters of the new view seem^® to make short work of the 
distinction made by Abhinava between the Vrttikdra and the Kdn^ 
kakora in the several passages noted in the preface to the Kdvyamdld 
edition. It appears to ns that at least in pp. 60, 71, 108 and 123 
there are statements in the — Locand, which decisively furnish the ques- 
tion of the Kdrikdl'dra being different from the Vrttikdra and point to 
a distinction between one set of Kdrikds and another. It is only 
ingenuity to explain them off. 

It IS easy to see that this duality m the nature of the Kdrikds, 
which came almost as a matter of necessity, caused a good deal of 
confusion, which even Abhinava with traditional information and a 
fair degree of proximity, could not dispel.^® The reason was that 
Ananda was trying in his time and country to give currency to 
establish views and principles w^hich w^ere not those believed in his 
time, in the face of opposition of a strong and declared master 
Udbhata. To us, as to the nibandhakdras of Alankara^astra of 
a later age, it is quite incomprehensible how an Alahkara work of the 
type of the Dhvanydloka] the greatest w^ork in the Alankdrasdstra, 
could not acquire contemporary sanction ; for here as every^ 
where it took time for the minority view to establish itself as the 
only sane view on the subject. (It is also not at all unlikely that 
the original work of the Dhvanikdnkds, which formed the nucleus of 
Ananda’s labours, was not a well-known one and might have been 
conceived in a totally different atmosphere.) But when it became 
the views of the majority, it was the elaborator and expositor that 
scored fame and ousted his pioneer. The Dhvanydloka, written as 
it is with masterly grasp and rare intuition, could well be expected 
to do this. The result has been that with the generality of subse- 
quent writers on the subject the terms Dhvanikdra has come to be 
synonymous with the author of the Dhvanydloka, i.e. Ananda. It 


16 Pr, Sankaran’s paper (p. 88). ‘When there are so many evideneef! 

....the only evidence which apparently favours the opposite view, .. .loses 
its force. . . . Probably Abhinava desired ’ 

17 The late M. M. Durgaprasad in his preface to the KdvyamUla Edition, 
only cites of these, the references in pp. 80 and 123, and not the other two, 
in which also the wews of the two writers are placed in direct opposition. 

18 e.g. on IV. 4— (m the sense of a common 

r orra with many Kashmiri an writers) . . . Ahhina va’s c ommentary may also mean 
that he does not take it as a I 
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is, therefore, not to he surprised at that authors like Mahimabhatta, 
Mammata, and Visvanatha did not often discriminate between the 
Dhvanikdra and Ananda. Of the diankdrihas Eajasekhara,^® who 
comes nearest to Ananda in point of time, ascribes a inrikarasloka 
and not a Kdrikd to Ananda, and this does not disturb our position, 
The same arguments would apply to the cases of Kuntaka^® and 
Ksemenclra,^^ (with modifications as apparent from the above), so 
much relied on by Dr. Sankaran. 

But the quotation from the Abhinavabhdratl, relied on by 
Dr. Sankaran,®- cannot, it may be urged, be so easily disposed of. The 
Kdrikd ..(III, 16 in the N.S. edition) is, in our view^ 

a genuine Kdrikd, forming the text of the original Dhvanikdrikde 
We have already referred to Abhinava’s doubts in the matter of the 
fixing of the text, and, moreover, it is quite conceivable that he was 
I'elying on his memory (for Abhinava, as ive have indicated, admits 
and accepts the fact that some views were incorporated in the 
Dhvanydloka, which owed their parentage to Ananda himself), — and 
what man is infallible ? We have such cases of erroneous ascrip- 
tion by illustrious masters in other departments of Sanskrit learning. 
To come nearer to our subject. Visvanatha in his Sdhtyadatpai]ia 
(Ohap. VI, page 316, Jivananda’s edition)®® ascribes a Kdrikd to 
Dhanika, which he should have ascribed to Dhananjaya, for Dhanan- 
jaya is the reputed author of the Kdrikd text and Dhanika that of 
the Vrtti text of the Daiarupaka. Here, too, as in the case under 

Kavyainuimfisaf p. 16, [^Dhvanyaloka, ]), 137), 

v> '* 

The preceding prose portion in the K.M. shows that the author was merely 
giving the substance of Anancla’s views. Or was Eaja^ekhara quoting from 
the unknown work Tattvaloka of Ananda, referrerl to in Locam on IV. {Vide 
the Text of Kavijaloka4ocand IV. p. 17— edited by S. K. De.) 

20 Vakrohjivata, p. 89 (2nd edition), Here also as in a discussion of the 

same question in tho VyaHmveka, the term has been loosely used for 

21 TIL 24 of Dhvmyaloka (printed edition), eitocL on tho Aucityavicaracaryl, 

remarks noted m 

this connection in the body of this paragraph apply mutatie mutcmdie in the 
case of Kuntaka and Ksemendra. 

23 The ^Mtyadarpam's reference to tafirsitj ^d includes refer- 

ences to Chapter V, pp. 9, 13, 15, 16, 205, 220, 223. The confusion between 
the Dhvmnkdm and Anandavardhana occurs in a couple of cases and 
eimiJarly explained. 
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consideration, the Kdrilcd and Vrfti texts hare caused confusion 
in and have been responsible for the wrong ascription. 

In this connection one point in the learned doctor’s original 
paper deserves mention, though in his recently published work 
he seems to have modified the tenor and point of this assertion. It 
is rather unfortunate that he makes much capital of two statements 
in the text of the DJivanyalolca (p, 11, p. 144), the latter of which 
may be regarded as spunous seeing that it does not occur in the 
Kashmir and Poona MSS., and wants to emphasize that Ananda is 
the originator of the theory or, at least, is the first expositor and 
formulator of this characteristic (Dhvani) of poetry. Nothing can 
be further from truth than this. The beginnings of the DJivam 
doctrine were known and referred to, as early as the first half of the 
7th century. The great poet Banabhatta in his poetic introduction 
to the KMambarl,^^ Dandin in his KdvyMaria,^^ later, Bhatta 
Vamana in his Kdvydlankarasutravrtti seem to have been familiar 
with at least a crude form of this doctrine. The manner of intro- 
duction of the verse of Manoratha, who was at least an older con- 
temporary of Ananda, in p. 9. .. ro 

as also the subdivision of Dhvanikdvyas as noted in Pratiharendu- 
raja's Laghuvrtti on the Kdvydlankdra of Udbhata,^'^ — a simpler 


24 ‘ Ananclavardhaiia expressly claims to have been the originator of this* 
theory and (says) that thereby he has laid all learned men under « deep debt 
of gratitude to him’ (p. 80, Pr. Th. Or. Conference). 

’S^TT^SilrlT I 

The traditional mteipretation as handed down amongst Bengal pandits 
takes to mean ‘ suggested sense 

2B The suggested or implied sense is assumed in the Kdvijadaria, e.g. 
1. 66, V. 76, 11. 14, In Vamana’s treatment of arthagum ojas 
(as illustrated and explained m p. 86. Vanivilas edition) takes note of the 
suggestive sense as something supremely charming. The same remark applies 
to his arthaguna kanti His akfikara vakroHi or 
4, 38) also comes very near to this 

27 Vide Kavyamoda edition, pp. 84-85. Cf, also the summary m the verses 

the figwres ^ ^ aittt 

, II This classification starts as a different basw from that of 
Anandavardhana. As Bauhatti points out : — In this classification scheme, the 
basis of division is , 
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subdiYiaioa than that noted and discussed m the Dhvanydlolca after 
the manner of the original Kdrihds go to show that there was a con- 
siderable interval between the formulator of this theory and Ananda- 
vardhana. The statements 11, 

ST p. 144, if regarded as mcluded in the text, 

and the last verse ) 

are meant to emphasize and form a proper estimate of the services 
that Anandavardhana rendered to the cause of critical appreciation 
of literature from the lalcsyas — ^in the shape of the Edmdyana, the 
MahdbMrata, and the great w'orks of classical marks like the Gahd- 
saptasai, the Amarusataka and like those of Kalidasa, an apprecia- 
tion in the wake of or line of interpretation chalked out or vaguely 
hinted at by the DhvaniJcdra. 

And this brings us to an issue, the importance of w'hich has not 
been hitherto realised. The Dhvanydloka's manner of interpreta- 
tion of some Kdrihds, as also his reading of certain intentions and 
views in them, and his own elaboration thereof, occasionally in 
Kdnhds even, point unmistakably to the conclusion that Ananda 
was trying often to reconcile and foist certain views, which could not 
have been in the minds of the original Kdrikdkdra. It would appear 
that the view-points regarding speculations about the relative im- 
portance of entities on the AlankdraMra were different with these 
two different writers. The second Kdrikd (Chap. I, 2, p. 12, N.S 
edition), the 8th Kdrikd and others would indicate the importance 
which the scheme known to the Dhvanikdra would offer for artha 
and its consequent charm.^® The importance of rasa also in this 
scheme has more than once in the body of the Kdrikd, text been 
insisted on. It would thus appear that this was a way of theorists 
different from that preserved in the Kashmirian literature on the 
subject— at least from what has been preserved of it from the time 
of Ananda down to that of Udbhata, That this view was not an 
unknown one appears from references in literature (e.g. in Bana^^) 
and from the side-references wo get in the works of some great 

^ I Then obviously for con- 

sistency with the next line the pronoun cannot be taken with the previous 
KankS as referring to the antecedent Sqf^: • 

I in the introductory verses of the Bam’ 

canto, 
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opponents of the Dhvani school like Bhattanayaka and Mahima- 
bhatta. Anancla was faced \nth other problems and, disturbed 
mainly as he was "^ith issues and counter -issues raised by the works 
of Vamana and Udbhata, he had to traverse grounds the bases of 
which were of a difierent nature Some striking features in the scheme 
-followed by the earlier writer seem to be concerned with the 

the easiest of in general, the enumeration of 

alahkaras as rupakddi,^^ the subdivisions of Kdvyas, including the 
relation and interrelation of plot with rasa and the consequent ques- 
tion of vrttis in works of the Katha type and drama, as also topics 
like the three gunas, which have in the traditional ways as preserved 
in works of the Kashmirian school Amongst the topics introduced 
by Ananda which may be kept dissociated from the main work, may 
be mentioned the incidental use of Sabdavrttis, of sanghatana and 
rlti theories, which occupy so prominent a place in Vamana’s scheme 
and the question of figures of speech, particularly that relating to 
rcisavat, preyas and urjasvif which figure largely in the works of 
Bhamaha and Udbhata (laterly in that of Kiintalca). Ananda’s credit 
hes, however, in co-ordinating these themes and blending them 
into a harmonious whole, and thus preparing the basis of a scientific, 
methodical and comprehensive treatment of the Mstra, in a manner sur- 
passing that of later writers on the subject, including that greatest 
writer of Alankara-nibandha, viz. Mammata.^^ 

A careful perusal of the Edrikds from their linguistic and metrical 
aspects would confirm the above conclusions. The brevity and 
terseness of the typical Kdrikds and their rough-hewn aphoristic 
trend, a feat which one may see accomplished in the working defini- 


The views of a school, which have also been referred to by Bhamaha 
in his Kavyalamra (I) 'IT I first ^ 

^rBPBfiraifilT[ I I 

81 It is rather unfortunate that, while most of the important works bearing 
on the Kashmirian tradition excepting the of Bhatta Tota and the 

Bhaimhamarna of UdhhaU are available, early works on the i^stra from 
other countries and other schools are not w'ell known in MS. 

32 Maramata has been censured and ridiculed for his attempts at reeonciUa- 
'ion and rapprochement of the views of the earlier schools with those of the 
Dhvani school by the earliest commentators on his work, the Kavyaprakaia — 
Ruoaka, Sridhara, and Candidasn. His definition of Kavya has been one of the 
many points. 
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tion of Dhvani noticed in I, 13 ( l 

^ II ) or in the prosaic Kdrikd (III, 

44)—^ . . I . II— seems strikingly at variance 

with the elaborate, refined, discussion and often poetical finish of 
expression, as in the entire fourth uddyota and the manner of carrying 
a discussion over the same in I, 20 and 21. It appears to us that the 
entire fourth uddyota is more likely than not an apocryphal work so 
far as the original Dhvamkdrikds are concerned. Here it is that the 
use of haltmg forma and enclitic particles, of poetic similes and ana- 
logies IS carried to a hmit far exceeding that of a technical work, untram- 
melled by considerations of matter and content A favouritism for 
certain words and for restricted meanings of them e\dnces itself in the 
portion which we would ascribe to Inanda. Excepting the intro- 
ductory Kdrikd, composed in the Sdrdulavikrldiia and two verses 
composed in the upajdh, which certainly form a part of the original 
work, the Kdrikds of the Dhvanikara are composed in anustubh 
and dryd, the former being preponderant in number. Ananda- 
vardhana’s additions are all in the form of anustubh verses, excepting 
in the last three Kdrikds, the fourth uddyota, composed in the ratho- 
ddhatd mdlinl and the sikharinl, rather unusual metres for the true 
Kdrikd form. It may be noted in passing that in the apocryphal 
portion Ananda has tried to escape detection by explaining the words 
in the Kdrikds in the vrtti following, exactly as if they are others’ 
composition, in the manner we find illustrated, e.g. in the Vakrok- 
tijlvita. 

We can now sum up our conclusions thus In the verse-forms 
of expression in the text of the Dhvanydloka, excepting, of course, 
illustrations and authoritative citations definitely so mentioned, 
we find three different catagories of matter 

(^) The original Kdrikds of the Dhvanikara, which, all told, 
would come up to not more than ninety in number 
and end with III, 51 of the printed edition. 

(ii) The samgrahasloka parika/raHoka {vide explanation in 
Locana, p. 34) and antarailolm (for explanation 
of which term we have to look to Hemacandra’s 
Kavydnuidsanaviveka (p. 392 in the Kdvyamdld edition), 

88 e.g. in a special sense I. 15— as 

opposite to the ordinary sense as in I. 5, IV, 1, 6). 
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as in the works of Kuntaka and Mahimabliatta, which 
are found incorjporated in the printed vrtti text (e.g. 
in pp. 34, 147, 148, 163, 164, 221, 223). 
iiii) The additional or supplementary Kdrihds coming from 
Anandavardliana himself which are a little more than 
thirty in number. 



EHRNGADUTAM-A NEW KHANDA-KAVYA, 


S. P. Chattjrvedi, 

Lecturer in Sanskrit, Morris College, Nagpur. 

1. Introduction. The main purpose of this paper is to bring 
before scholars some interesting points of information about Bhrhga- 
flutam— a recently found work of the Diita-literature type. But 
before that, we propose to make some general obserTations on the 
Duta-literature itself. 

2. Oenml rmurh on the Dfita-literafure. The poetical works 
in the Sanskrit literature are divided into TWltra, and ^lararra! 
of them, the latter is further divided into Mahakavj^as and Khanda- 
kavyas. The chief difference between a Mahakavya and Ehanda- 
kavya is that in the latter, the author takes up a particular event 
and deals with it in a comparatively limited scope , while the author 
of a Mahakavya has to take up a plot consisting of a number of 
smaller events. The rhetoricians have laid down rules about the 
size of, and the subjects dealt with in, a Mahakavya. There are 
several things which must find their place in the descriptive part 
of a Mahakavya.’' The writer of a Khanda-kavya has got this ad- 
vantage that he is not required to de, scribe all these things ; ho takes 
up a particular theme of his own choice and exercises his poetip 
imagination. In this way, a poet can show the best of his poetic 
talents in a Khanda-kavya, To judge the real merits of a poet, 
we should, therefore, look at his Kliaiida-kavyas, if any ; there we 
will find the height of his poetic conception and imaginative faculty. 

Meghaduta of Kalidasa is unique in the Sanskrit literature in 
so fai‘ as it had led many later poets to imitate it. This very fact 
is a living proof of the excellence and intrinsic worth of Kalidlsa’s 


Cf- (0-322-4) 


I 

etc- 
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poetry. Mr. ChintEiharana Chakravarti has mentioned ^ about fifty 
Khanda-kavyas composed on the model of Kalidasa’s Meghadiita. 
These works together form the so-called Duta-kavya hterature or 
Duta-literature. 

What are the peculiarities of the Duta-literature ^ The starting 
point of all the works of the Duta-literature is to give expression to 
the feelings of separation. An inanimate (as cloud in Meghadiita), 
or animate (as swan in Hansaduta) or an abstract thing (as mind in 
Manoduta) is made a messenger and a message is sent to the person 
or thing from whom the speaker is separated. The sentiment 
depicted is the in the majority of works, but 

are also found.^ The message is usually 
sent by a lover to his or her beloved, but we come across such mes- 
sages also in the Duta-literature as a religious message from a dis- 
ciple to his preceptor (Induduta of a Jain monk), 

a message for seeking patronage of a king (Cataka-sande§a), or a 
message expressing the sense of devotion to a deity ( of ). 

Kalidasa’s Meghaduta is important for the geographical informa- 
tions contained in the work. It describes the various places 
between Rama-giri and Alaka. The maj ority of the later Duta-kavyas 
have lost sight of this important feature of Meghaduta. But there 
are some which give geographical information, e.g. Induduta des- 
cribes Jain temples and sacred places on the way from Yodhapura 
to Surat.® 

The metre usually employed in the Duta-literature is Manda- 
kranta, but there are a few exceptions. We have got Malini- 
metre in Candia-duta of Jambukani, ^ardiila-Vikridita in Pikaduta, 
Sikhanni metre in Mano-duta of Rama-rtoa, and Vasanta-tilaka 
in Hrdaya-duta. The number of verses varies between twenty- 
three (in Candra-duta) and two hundred (about) in Jain Meghaduta 
of Merutunga. 

There are some Duta-kavyas^ which can be regarded as the 
of one or two lives of Meghaduta. This unique way 

1 Ind. Historical Quarterly (Vol. Ill, No. 2). 

2 As in oi in of ) 

and in ) I^d, Hist. Quarterly (Vol. Ill, No. 2.) 

2 of Lakshmidasa given a detailed description of places 

between Rame^varam and Gunapuram. 

4 e.g. of and of and many others. 
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of incorporating a line or lines of all the verses of Meghaduta has 
immensely helped the preservation of the text and rejecting later 
interpolations ' 

3. Bhrhgadutam—a remitly found DutaMvya . There are already 

two works ^ belonging to the Duta-literature, which have identical 
or similar names. One of these, or is composed by 

Vasudeva, a court-poet of Ravi-Varma, the ruler of Calicut. In this 
work, the speaker sends a message to his wife who has been separated 
from him by a . It contains 192 verses. There is another 
Work named composed by Rudra Nyaya-Vacaspati. In 

this work, Rama sends a message to Sita in Lanka through a bee. 
The work, which we are going to describe,^ has for its theme a love- 
message sent by a Gopi to Sri Krsna through a bee. 

The manuscript of the work is in private possession The 
owner has kindly allowed the present writer to copy it and would 
be glad to allow its publication. 

4. Description of the MS. The MR. is in a fairly good condition 
and tolerably well-written on thick paper. It is dated 1752 Vikrama 
Saihvat=1696 A.D. 

“ ^ ( ? ST) ift (?) HWtT II 15 II 

It contains 19 leaves or 37 written pages, there being 9 or 10 
Hues and 3 or 4 verses in each page. The MS. preserves the com- 
plete text except two stanzas (77, 78) which are omitted. It is diffi- 
cult to account for this omission. After the 76th stanza, we get 
directly a stanza numbered 79th. Perhaps it is due to the scribe’s 
mistake. The scribe of the work is one Ramakrsna, resident of 
Sukara-Ksetra. 

II (in the end] . 

He seems to have been an incompetent scribe. He makes no 
difference at places between ^ and w, ic and sr and ^ and 
Shortening and lengthening of vowels against metre are also seen 
Omission and substitution of letters have made it difficult to restore 
the original text in several cases. The verse (56) has been misnum- 
ber ed as (65) . Sometimes, consonants are reversed (e.g. for V^) . 


^ See tho IntrodiKJtions of Meghaduta as edited by Pathak and Hnltzsch. 

2 See p. 279 (Incl. Hist. Quarterly), Vol. Ill, No. 2. 

3 This work has not been noticed by Mr. Chokravarti, 

40 
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But in spite of these shortcomings, it should not be difficult for a 
competent editor to restore the original readings 

5. Author. The colophon^ given in the end of the MS, names 
the work as Bhramara-Sandesa and regards it as composed by 
But as this name appears to be more or less a 
title, given to the poet on account of his capacity of concentrating 
his mind on one hundred subjects at one time, we doubt whether 
this is the proper name of the poet. The last stanza (perhaps not 
by the poet, for it stands in marked contrast to the previous verses 
as regards its metre and poetic worth) of the work runs thus : — 

WWst: TOnfWT^ I 

11 

It seems that the name of the poet w'as though 

there is a difficulty in this conjecture, namely that we have to make 
a here ( w ) 

But there are two considerations which may justify this unusual 
compounding. In the first place, the versifier here is producing 
an effect of (see and ^ brought thrice in the first and 
second half of the verse respectively. Secondly, the name of 
the poet being identical with that of Sri Krsna, the hero of the 
book, the poet is necessarily remmded of his Lord’s name and 
indulges in praising his name ( 

Similarly the name of the works as given in the colophon differs 
from that given in the last stanza. The colophon^ names it as 
; the last stanza® names it as The real 

name appears to be as is clear from the stanza, naming 

the scribe of the MS., quoted above. Thus we see that the colophon 
is misleading as regards the name of the work and the author. 

6, Date of the Wori, Nothing definite can be said at present 
about the period when this author flourished. We have 

so many authors bearing the similar or identical names, that it is 
difficult to say anything definite. The matter is engaging the atten- 
tion of the writer and an approximate data may be given at a later 
time. Suffice it to say, at present, that he cannot be later than 

^ See above. 3 Quoted above. 
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1696 A.D., the date of the MS. The fact that the MS. was written 
in Sukara-ksetraj and that various details are given about 
indicates that the author may have lived, at least for some time, in 
the Western U.P. 

. *7. The work proper. The work contains 126 verses in Manda- 
kranta metre. Unlike Meghaduta there are no and 

TtTOTJT divisions in the work All the verses go to form one 
umt — the work itself. The last stanza^ is in Upajati metre and 
states the names of the author and the work. 

8. Subject-matter. A Gropi in artificial anger ( ) 
has quarrelled with ^ri Kr^na and spends a restless night. The 
following moruing, she sees, near by, a bee humming merrily on the 
opening lotus flowers. With big tears in her sleep-idle eyes, she 
breathes a heavy sigh and asks the bee to take her message to her 
lover Sri Krsna. The way shown to the messenger is not exactly 
one which the messenger must follow to reach his destination. What 
our author aims at is to mention and describe the various scenes of 
which are of great interest to the Gopi and other devotees 
of Sri Krsna. The bee is asked to go first to the house of Nanda 
ii^). The garden, the Malati-bower, scents of 
amorous spouts the arch—all these are admirably 

described. Then comes the Royal avenue ( ), where 

beautiful damsels are seen hurrying to their lovers’ places and 
heart-attracting ball-games are being played. 

Reaching Gokul through a spacious gate, the messenger is to see 
the image of Ganei^a in the court-yard, and the worship of Rohini. 
He is advised to enjoy the playing on musical instruments and the 
amorous dance in honour of the deity. Thence he goes to the way 
leading to the Yamuna river and listens to the witty and confidential 
talks of the ladies who have gone there to fetch water. He is to 
keep himseh aloof from these temptations and proceed on his under- 
taken errand. Now comes the temple of (the goddess of 

speech) by whose grace even the animals can compose excellent 
poetic lines.^ This is followed by a very beautiful description of 
Lord Siva’s temple 

1 Quoted above. 

(Verse 40.) 
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Tui’ning to the north, the messenger comes to the scene of 
whence Sri Krsna danced upon the hood of the 
great black snake Then comes a long and vivid description of 
Vrndavana. Now. various guesses are made as to what ^ri Krsna 
may be doing at the time when the messenger happens to see him 
The messenger may find him playing with Gopa-boys, or returning 
with cows from grazing fields, or caressing the young calves on their 
back or lying on green turf and playing upon the flute, under the 
cool shade of a Eauhina tree, or busy in various amorous spouts 
with the Gopis. The messenger is asked to approach Sri Krsna 
humbly and deliver the message, wherein the Gopi refers to his past 
favours on her and of the present misfortune. She speaks in excited 
tone of the high fervour of her lover, makes her physical and spiritual 
surrender to Sri Krsna. In the last stanza, her sincere devotion 
bears fruit— the ever-kind and joyful Mukunda appears on the scene 
and grants her desire 

Its relation %oith Meghaduta. As has already pointed out at 
the outset, Meghaduta is the model on which the Duta-kavyas are 
based. Bhrngaduta is no exception to this ; rather it is a closer 
imitation of Meghaduta. It is greatly influenced by Meghaduta 
as regards language, metre, style, arrangement, and thought. As 
is clear from the perusal of the subject-matter, the plot essentially 
follows the same line. 

In the 1st verse of Meghaduta, we have 

I 

In the 1st verse of Bhrngaduta, we have 
. . . WtPt I 

In the 2nd verse of Meghaduta, we have 



In the 2nd verse of Bhrngaduta, we have 
I 

In the 3rd verse of Meghaduta, we have 

In the 3rd verse of Bhrngaduta, we have 

. . . I 

The last verse of Meghaduta^ has got a similar echo in the 
following stanza (125) 
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These few instances, quoted by w^ay of should 

suffice to show the close similarity. 

There are two imiDortant features in which Bhrhgaduta stands 
in marked contrast with Meghaduta. In Bhrhgaduta, the interest 
of the poet lies in describing the various scenes of | The 

separation of the Clopi from her lover is not caused by any external 
agency, as is found in the curse of Kuvera in Meghaduta. Naturally 
there is no need of mentioning and describing other cities, rivers and 
mountains, as the Gopi and Sri Krsna are m the same place— the 
Vrajabhumi. Hence no geographical description is given here. 

The second important feature of Bhrugarliita is that the con- 
ception of love depicted here is not purely human but dime ^ri 
Krsna is not regarded as a human figure In various places, fre- 
quent references are made to his divine aspect. In the very first 
line of the book he is called In the 6th verse, 

he is said to be He is referred to as 

(91) as (120). 

He is said to be for In the B9th verse, 

the messenger is warned that he should not regard those damsels 
playing v^ith Sri Krsna' as ordinary human Ijeings. They are said 
to have descended on the earth to serve Lord Visiui in the form 
of Sri Krsna. 

So here we have got what is called of 

(Conjugal-love-aspect of the Path of Devotion). In the Indian 
thought of the Mediaeval period, there w’ere three main currents of 
(Path of Devotion), (oompanion-aspeDt) as in the 

works of Sfiradasa, (servant-aspect) as in the works Tulasidasa, 
and (conjugal-love-aspect) as in the works of Mirabai. 

It is the last path of serving God that finds expression in the 
utterances of the Gopi. She says in verse 122 that she has no 
faith in the dry doctrines of Vedanta and final absorption in the 
absolute ; what she desires most fondly is that she should come in 
personal contact with her Master and serve Him with speech, mind, 
and body. 
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The philosophy of love as revealetl in the work is not, therefore, 
the but it is the craving for the realisations of Divine 

Loves. 

Literary estimate. There is no doubt that the author shows 
masterly strokes in the field of poetic composition. Here and there 
we have got really fine phrases revealing the poetic talents of the 
author. But the conclusion is irresistible that the work betrays an 
inferior workmanship. There are adjectives having no significance 
and used only for filling the verse Words are used in an unnatural 
sense and do not admit of simple interpretation. 

We vdll illustrate these shortcomings from the first ten verses 
of the work. 

(^) 


The adjective in the second line has no significance here and 
shows the poets’ utter disregard for 


(ii) 






This beautiful verse loses its charm when we have to regard 
either as or In the first 

case, there is a grammatical difficulty, in the second the sense is not 
happy. 


(in) ffiRTT ICT 

«rrn^T \ 


KT^ VTHTI 


(iv) ?1)T 

^ ^ mix II 


HT? WTHT is a rare use of the word in the sense it is used here, 
?5wr is not a happy use, it shows poverty of expression. 
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(v) 

JTT^srf 

?n?r^T ii 


Besides the difficulty of tabng in the sense a^O^rnr 
and dragging the object of from the fourth 

the word used as an epithet of (Mother of Sri 

Kf^iia^ the lover of aft?)’) is simply revolting In the 15th verse, ^ 
however, the poet uses ^ as an epithet of 

W As we have already said, the work is not 

devoid of poetic excellence. We shall bring this paper to a close 
by quoting a few good verses from the book. 

(viii) fPmi sr^5%^ 

m ^anaj II 

( 120 ) ^ 

m ^ ai^(?)^^ wtgi I 


These may be regarded as good instances of wr^jnf* Below, I 
am quoting below beautiful stanzas as they reveal the poets* power 
of simple description. 


(15) 


(23) 


( 31 ) 


'WT^HT ^a?ffr^T ^ ^ I 

TOfTTaart ^•naan^ 11 

^sr^d^^arfTT anfir n 

®S. 





1 Quoted below. 
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The following are the two verses indicating the flight of the 
poetic imagination : — 

^fx ^ 1%Irr^^5nqT 11 

Cs 

(51) 'WTSr^ST Sfff 

vi <\ 

w#t i 

€Tfft«TK; ■sfivrt 'sreii; 11 

( ^srrar: ) 
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THE INDO-EUROPEAN HOilELAND : A RESTATEMENT 
, OF THE QUESTION. 

Dk. Iraoh J, S. Taeapoewam, B A., Ph.D., Barrister-at-Law. 

One of the most fascinating branches of the science of Linguistics 
is tliat known as Vrgeschichte of Linguistic Palaeontology. It deals 
with the prehistoric antiquities and culture of the people who had 
been the speakers of the family of the languages being investigated. 
And one of the questions that comes up in this connection is that 
of the original home from which these language streams have first 
started. For the Indo-European languages this problem is of very 
special interest to us. 

During my student days I was very much struck by the great 
variety of opinions about thi.s point held by scholars of very great 
reputation, and I could not quite see my way through all these 
mutually contradictory theories. It may be just as well to give 
a short summary of the various views held and then I would proceed 
to explain how these varied opinions arose. 

1 believe it was Ma.x Muller who first gave serious attention to 
iliis question, and he propounded what is known as the ‘ Oentral- 
Asian Homeland ’ theory. It held ground for some years in Europe, 
and for a good deal longer in India.* Then Dr. Latham of King’s 
Oollege, Cambridge, came out with the idea that the Homeland was 
to be sought somewhere in Scandinavia. Other theories followed 
proposing the south-eastern shores of the Baltic,^ various parts of 
Oermany and ether European lands. Among these latter the theory 
most widely accepted at juesent is that proposed by Prof. Dr. 0. 
S(!lirader of the University of Breslau, who in his famous book 
BpmrMiirgkidung und UrgescMcMe has declared the lower course 
of tlm river Volga as the most likely homeland. And quite recently 

1 This is partly cbio to the reason that wo in India, as Asiatics, would like 
lo have the aiioioat homo n oarer our part of the world. Europeans on the 
other hand, sinee the time of Latham, have been almost solidly for a European 
lidiue. 

* The roasmi for this was that Lithuanian, the f.-E, language spoken in that 
part, shows the moai primitive typo of structure among the modern I.-B. 
languages. 
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Dr. Peter Giles, the Master of Emaniial College, Camhridge/ had 
proi)osecl to locate this homeland somewhere in Hungary, within 
the circle of the Carpathians. In India, too, scholars have been busy 
with this question Sarclesai has m a very interesting paper tried 
to put the home of the I -E people near the Lake BaU^ash, where 
there is even to this day a region known as ‘ the Land of the Seven 
Rivers’.^ The recent discoveries of Vedic deities in the Hittite 
inscriptions has led some to put the original cradle of the I -E. some- 
where in upper Mesopotamia. And, last but not the least, Tilak 
in his Arctic Home in the Vedas has very ably put forward the case 
for the circumpolar regions. 

No wonder an ordinary person woidd be confused at all this 
multiplicity of theories. When I was studying Prof. Schrader’s 
hook for my Cambridge Examination I seemed to get the impression 
that the whole argument of the Professor W’as a priori, that, in fact, he 
had made up his mind that it was to be the valley of the Volga and 
that he had afterwards marshalled all his arguments to prove it 
So strong was this impression in my mind that when I learnt shortly 
afterwards that he w^as the Professor of Slavic Languages at his 
University, it became a certainty. When, therefore, I had the honour 
of meeting him, I could not help rather bluntly asking him if that 
were not the fact. To my great satisfaction he admitted it. A 
bit later I learnt that Dr. Latham had been teaching Scandinavian 
languages at Cambridge. So, after carefully looking over the various 
theories advanced, and at the linguistic angle from which the question 
had been approached by the author, 1 have come to the deliberate 
conclusion that there is a direct connection between these two factors. 
The various writers have placed the homeland of the l.-E. at the 
junction of the languages on which they have principally relied during 
their investigations. 

1 Dr. Peter Idles waq ray nmi Teacher at Canibn<lj;o. Hn has proponndod 
this theory in the Ca)nhri{J(ie History of Jndiu, Vul. I. 

3 Bhinchr'kar Qommmoratim Vulumc, pp. 0M(i. 

3 It seems a pity that Tilak’s schr)]ar.ship has newer recoivf^d ils due at the 
hands of European scholars, except Max Muller. His palilicHl HCtiviti(‘H eer- 
lainly were responsildo for this. His -dri’Oc Horn? in the Vedus was fimt i>ul)- 
lished ]n 1903 and the ecieiitifio arguments he rcliorl cm (Croll’s theory nf the 
Ice-Age) has now been tlefinitoly iliH])rt)ve{l. But his main thosiH is that tlu' 
last Tee-Age was within human mcmniy and thin is now rognrdorl as a ])rovo<l 
fact by soionco. 
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I feel also that in all these investigations sufficient attention 
has not been paid to the mutual connections between the various 
languages of the I -E. family. Too much attention is paid to names 
of plants and animals, and to various words of material culture, and 
])ractically none at all to the grammatical relationships between the 
languages themselves. These last are very valuable in showing 
which languages of the I.-E family have been long in contact 
with one another. The first great division of this family is into 
tho Mam and the eenHm groups. This is a very significant point, 
as this division corresponds, of course roughly, to the geographical 
division of Asiatic and European. 

Another point which is almost always ignored m these investiga- 
tiouH is that about the local distribution of land and water in any 
particular hicality at the period which we are discussing. This period 
should carry us back quite 10,000 years if not more, and though the 
continents and tho oceans were then very much as they are now, 
still m any particular locality the chief features of the landscape 
were substantially diflferent. Of course theoretically all workers, 
admit the importance of this point, but in actual practice it is mostly 
forgotten. 

Closely associated with this local difierence is the change of 
climate. The climate of those ancient days was very appreciably 
(lilferent in particular localities from what it is now' But still we 
find scholars arguing as if there was no difference and that con- 
sul lumtly the population of a locality had always been as sparse as- 
it is now. 

While considering the various theories advanced for the ‘ ancient 
homo ’ (the Urheimat] I have come deliberately to the conclusion that 
they are all correct in one respect, viz. that the locality pointed out 
was indeed for some considerable time a centre of the I.-E. peoples ^ 
In otlier words, tlicso various localities pointed out w'ere rather sub- 
centres or halting places of various branches during their migrations,^ 
while the Vrhmat was quite different. 

1 1 iitta(h uc ethnological significanco to this phrase. I mean merely the 
ptnyplo (of my racfi whatsoovor) who speak one of tho I.-E. languages. 

2 TiUk has .suggested that the lands onumeratecl in the first chapter of the 
Vmduiwl might acdiually inchoate in their order the actual route of the Iranian 
nugmtiou from the original Polar home to their final settlement m Western 
Iran at Ragha (Hao). 
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All traditions of the L-E. peoples point unequivocally to the 
North as the direction in which the ^ original homeland ’ lay. The 
descriptions of long dark winters, of ice and snow also tell the same 
story. But nowhere is this tradition of the Northern home so clearly 
expressed as in the Iranian scriptures. The Vendlddd'^ especially is 
quite rich in these references. We will recapitulate the more 
important of these. 

1. In the first chapter of the Vendlddd in answer to Zara- 
thushtra’s questions Ahuramazda enumerates the lands he has 
created and says : 

^ I, Ahuramazda, among the good lands and countries, did create 
first of all the land of Airyana-vaeja (the Cradle-land® of the Aryas) 
on the banks of the Vehdati. Against it Angro Mainyu,® who is 
mere Death, created the great Serpent and cold/ [Yen. i. 1-3.) 

In this we are plainly told that Angro Mainyu created great cold 
for the destruction of the cradle-land of the Aryans. There is also 
the great Serpent (alw-Skt. :) also mentioned This is the 
Serpent Vrtra, slain by Indra, who keeps the rivers from flowing 
until Indi'a slays him and releases the waters from his frozen grip.^ 

2. Then the following passages in the fifth chapter of the 
Vendlddd are worth considering : 

‘ 0 Creator of the corporeal world, Holy Ahuramazda, when 
summer is ended and winter has come and if a Mazda-worshipper 
dies, what should he done ? 

‘ Then did Ahuramazda reply : (After digging a recept- 

acle of the size of a man’s body in the floor of a special room near 
the house)® the dead body should be preserved therein. .. .until 
such time as the birds begin to fly and the trees begin to sprout, 
until such time as the hidden waters begin to flow and the earth 
is dried up by the winds.’ (Ven. v. 10, 12.) 

In order to understand the implications of the above quotation 
it is necessary to bear in mind that for the exposure of dead bodies 


1 The VendidUd in its ostant version is certainly a post-Christian composi- 
tion. But the traditions it embodies and has preserved are as auciont as tho 
Aryan peoples themselves. 

2 vaBjd literally means ‘seed’, Skt. 

3 The Spii’it of oviJ, 4 i, 32, 1-2, also 12. 

5 Tho instructions for constructing this recoptacle are contained in tho 
paragraph omittoil here and indicated by tho dots. 
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to the sun it is required that the sun should he visible well above 
the horizon. And in the Polar regions the sun is below the horizon 
for weeks at a time. And the description ' until the birds begin to 
fly’, etc. has been clearly understood by an ancient commentator 
to mean the return of the Spring. In parts of modern Persia the 
winters are indeed severe, and a blizzard of exceptional severity 
may hold up a funeral for two or three days, but never for weeks 
at a time as has been contemplated in the passages quoted, 

3. The destruction of Airyana Vaeja by ice and snow has been 
very clearly described in the second chapter of the Vendlddd. The 
passages are so clear and their meaning so undisputed that it seems 
a wonder why the obvious conclusion about a Polar Home has been 
overlooked. The only explanation seems to be the ineradicable 
preconception that the polar regions have always been uninhabitable 
and that Airyana Vaeja could not be anything other than modern 
Iran. In this second chapter, the Legend of Yima, the son of Vivan- 
ghvat (Yama Vaivasvata) is given. He is reputed to have ruled for 
long ages in great splendour and magnificence. So prosperous were 
his people, and so greatly did they multiply that three times they had 
to seek other homes and to migrate. And every time they migrated 
southwards. From the North Polar regions aU directions are neces- 
sarily south. Then when 800 years of Yima’s reign had passed 
Ahuramazda invited him and his counsellors to a conference on the 
hanks of the Vehdati, and addressed him thus : 

^ 0 Yima, thou fair son of Vivanghvat, upon this wicked corporeal 
world will descend winters, and through shall come fierce deadly 
cold. Upon this wicked material world shall come winters and 
through these shall fall first of all deep snow extending from the 
high mountain tops to the depths of the waters.^ 

^ And all the three kinds of animals here, 0 Yima, shall disappear, 
those which live in the most terrific wildernesses, and those which 
live on the tops of mountains, and those which live (domesticated) 
in the river valleys (even though protected) in well-built stalls, 

* Before the cold there is (at present) in this land the production 
of food, and there is water in plenty for its irrigation after the melting 
of the (winter’s) snow. But (later on), 0 Yima, the land here shall 

1 Tho translation is horo somewhat disputed. The word used hers is 
itndwja [gen. Kg. of arsdui (tho waters).] Apparently the deep sea is meant, 
yee iiny from Aveata and Old Persian^ p. I, b 232. 
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appear uninhabitable for all corporeal life, even here where the foot- 
prints of lowing cattle are (at present) to be seen.’ (Ven. ii, 22-24.) 

This is indeed a forceful and a graphic description of the Ice 
Age overwhelming the ancient land of the Aryas. 

4. There is still another passage in the same chapter whose 
meaning is absolutely undisputed, and which can only apply to the 
Polar regions. And yet no scholar, except Tilak, has drawn the 
obvious conclusion. We cannot quote a better instance of how 
preconceived notions influence the judgments of even able and 
critical scholars. 

After uttering the warning Ahuramazda goes on to instruct 
Yima about the construction of an underground enclosure (vara) 
for the preservation of the best and the choicest plants, animals, 
and human beings Zarathushtra, who has been listening to this 
narration of Yima’s story, naturally asks how this vara was lighted 
up. So Ahuramazda replies : 

‘ These lights were both natural and artificial : once only in the 
year the stars and the moon and the sun are seen to set and to rise ; 
and they thought what is a year to be a day' (Ven. ii. 40.) 

What could be more direct than this that the ancient land of 
Ajryana Vaeja was situated in a region where a year appeared as a 
day ? A year of us mortals is also a day of the Hindu gods and 
they live on Mount Meru which Tilak in his book on the Arctic Home in 
the Vedas identified with the North Polar regions. 

6. In the centre of Airyana Vaeja, at the centre of this earth, 
was situatefl^Se Mount Kara Bareza. Similarly in the Hindu tradi- 
tion the Mount Meru is at the centre of the earth. The great Dastur 
Nairyosang Dhaval ^ translated many portions of Avesta and Pahlavi 
texts into Sanskrit. All proper names he has uniformly transcribed 
in Devanagari script, e.g. Ahuramazda has become , Vohu- 
Mano and so on. But only in one case, that of Kara Bareza, 
he translates the name as ^ . Nairyosang was deeply versed in 
the ancient Aryan tradition and so it is but natural that he fully 
appreciated the identity of these two names. 

Thus we see fairly clearly tliat while all languages of the I.-E. 
family embody traditions of a northern home the Iranian tradition 
specifically mentions the North Polar region as the original homeland 


1 Generally believed to have flourished about a.d, 1200. 
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and describes it in some detail. That the Indian tradition also 
supports this view has been amply demonstrated by Tilak and I 
need not here recapitulate his arguments. 

An objection may be raised at this stage and we may be asked 
why the names of the cities, rivers, and mountains mentioned in this 
ancient tradition are found in Modern Iran. Here have to 
deal with a fundamental emotion of the human lieing, the love of 
the homeland. Englishmen have colonised all over the world and 
wherever they have gone they have earned with them the beloved 
names of the'*Mother country, London and Thames, York and Cam- 
bridge, Oxford and Windsor, and many others If, say, several th ousand 
years hence England disappears and these English place-names survive 
only in New Zealand, would any one be justified in saying that New 
Zealand was the original home of the English people. These well- 
loved names do contrive to survive for incredibly long ages 

We must also bear in mind that though during the Ice Age the 
main continents and oceans of the world were much the same as at 
present, still there were very considerable differences in the topo- 
graphy of any particular region. Tbe region of Central Asia was 
very difierent in those days. Judging by what is known of the steadily 
falling level of the Caspian ^Sea within historical times, it would not 
be very wrong to say that at the period we are considering a vast 
sea occupied much of the area of the Central Asian steppes of to-day. 
Naturally the climate and consequently the fauna and flora would 
have been also very different from now.^ 

Thus it will be seen that I regard Tilak’s hypothesis to be the 
most likely, viz. that the I.-B. homeland was in the North Polar 
regions. The various centres indicated by the various scholars were 
as a matter of fact sub-centres making the various halts during the 
wanderings of the various branches on then way to their homes 
in historical times. The first division of tbe I.-E. languages into the 
Mam- and the cew^kw-groups marks the tw'o lines of migrations one 
towards Asia and the other towards Europe. The former, I believe, 
was first stopped from further progress southwards by the great 
sea in Central Asia and slowly one branch moved off westwards 
up to the banks of the Volga, which forms the sub-oentre mentioned 
by Schrader. The subsequent migrations ^ and those of the centum- 

1 See E311sworth Huntingdon's fascinating book, The Pube of Asia. 

2 See nolo 2, p. 637, i:^upra, 
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group are indicated on the map attached and can be followed there 
much better than through pages of print. 

There is another point I wish to emphasise in this connection. 
European scholars seem to regard the I.-E. people as almost identical 
with the primitive savage tribes of Europe who have left behind 
the pile-dwellings and the kitchen-middens and other relics of a very 
primitive culture. I think the view is unjust. Even from the 
material side, i.e. by considering only the ‘ culture words ’ common 
to the I.-E. languages, we find that these people were distinctly a 
superior and more advanced people. I have a feeling that the I.-E. 
people replaced these primitive savage tribes of Europe. But a far more 
valuable evidence of their culture is afforded by a consideration of the 
grammar of the parent I -E. language. The wealth of forms, the 
subtle distinctions made in the various mkmnas of verbs, ^ the 
very numerous prepositions which all existed kjm the separation 
of the branches clearly indicate a very high intellectual development. 
Add to this the fact that they certainly had the numerals up to 100 
and probably up to 1,000, that they had developed the decimal system 
of numeration and we can be quite sure that they were far removed 
intellectually than the primitive savages who wandered over Europe 
in the prehistoric ages. 


1 Thumb in his Hanibuch dis Sanskrit discusses this point. Not less than 
33 different wJ’aivnas have been enumerated for the parent language. 




THE TERTIARY STAGE Of IHBO-ARYAN. 

Prof. Simm Kumar Chatteeji, M.A. (Cal.), D.Litt. (Lond,), 

Khaira Professor of Indian Linguistics and Phonetics, 

Calauita University. 

§ 1 . It has been found convenient, taking into consideration its 
general trend of development, to divide the history of Indo-Aryan 
into three Stages : Old, M iddle, and New ; or, Primary, Secondary, and 
Tertiary, follow, ing Grierson in the LSI. and elsewhere (where he 
employs the terms ‘Primary Prakrits, Secondary Prakrits, and 
Tertiary Prakrits,’ emphasising upon the colloquial character of the 
speech as distinguished from the literary forms of it like Vedio and 
Sanskrit), In a loose way we can speak of these three Stages, em- 
ploying broad Indian terms, as Sanskrit (or Vedic, Vaidik), Prakrit, 
and Bhdsd. The whole history of Indo-Aryan for some 2,500 years 
commencing roughly from 1500 B.G. and continuing down to the 
present day can be best surveyed as a chronological sequence only by 
a proper appreciation of the principles underlying this three-fold 
division. 

§ 2. Grierson has briefly indicated (in the LSI., Vol. I, Part 1, 
1927, p. 122), the characteristics of these three stages. As he says, 
there is no difficulty in recognising the main distinctive peculiarities 
of each group or stage. The situation I have sought to describe in 
.some detail in my ODBL., pp. 16-20. Taking phonetic alteration 
as the fundamental thing in spoken language, we may note briefly 
that the tSeoondary or MA. stage started with the assimilation of 
the consonant combinations of the Primary or OIA. stage ; that the 
MIA. stage was further characterised at a later period in its history 
by the dropping of the stops and the weakening of the aspirates to h 
(except in the case of the cerebrals, and, in some dialects, of the 
palatals), and further by a modification of the intervocal -m- to -w 
(and of -1-, -n- to -j-, -n-) ; and that the Tertiary or NIA. stage came 
ill with the simplification of the assimilated double or long consonants 
of MIA. to single or short consonants. This treatment of the double 
consonants of MIA. may be taken to be the crucial thing in consi- 
dering the development of NIA. Viewed from this standpoint, we 
might ,say that certain forms of NIA., or rather, certain modern 
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Indo-Aryan speeches are still in the MIA. stage— e,g. Panjabi and 
Lahndij which still keep the double consonants, whereas all other 
NIA. speeches merit the title of NIA, better, in having made a 
departure from MTA. in this respect. 

§ 3. Tt has to be recognised that the development of the 
Aryan speech in India has not been uniform everywhere The Aryan 
speech, for instance, did not enter into the Secondary or Middle 
stage of its history at one time all over the Aryan pale m Northern 
India. Evidence of the Asoka inscriptions of the 3rd century B.C., 
our oldest contemporary documents m any Indo-Aryan speech, 
would go to show that even at that late period in the early history of 
lA., the speech of the North-West as at Shahliazgarhi and Maiisehra 
(with forms like dhraina=dharma, asti, nasti=:ndsti, sresta=i5restha, 
sahaisra7ii = sahasrd7].i, siq)athra-=sil^drtha‘i dhrimm, 
prdm-trayah^ savratra=aarvatra, putray yaira, dh7mnarmhHt'i=^ 
dhamdnusasii, su8rusd=msrusd, bramana, sramamf etc.) and the 
South-Western or Gimar dialect (which shows a part-ial agreement 
with the former m retaining a number of earlier consonant combina- 
tions intact), had not yet wholly conformed to the MIA. standard 
with all its implications in phonetics ; while the speech of the East 
(which seems to have been imposed upon the Midland, for a time 
at least, as the language of the court) was frankly and fully in the 
MIA. stage. Greek transcriptions of Indian names, heard apparent- 
ly in the North-West in the 3rd century B.C., would confirm the 
same view, at least as regards the North-Western speech : e.g. forms 
like Prasioi, Oksudrakai, Sandrakupto^j Palibothra (=*Pr?(?[9j/i- 
puira), AmitrokhadlSi Bmkhmanes, etc. seem actually to have 
been heard by the first Greeks who wrote thorn down, and it is 
hardly likely they got any hut the actual spoken forms. It seems 
exceedingly probable that the MIA. stage was arrived at in the Ganges 
valley— probably in the central and eastern parts of it,— earher 
than it had manifested itself in the Panjab. I have given some of 
my arguments in the ODBL. (pp. 43-43), and it is not necessary 
to repeat them here. The exact time when this stage clearly 
manifested itself in Indo-Aryan — that is, in some local form of it — 
is not clearly known. The Prakritisms in the Rgveda would at 
least mdicate that the MIA. stage was at least manifesting itself 
in dialectal Indo-Aryan when the Veda was first written down* 
Now, it seems unlikely that the Rg-Veda corpiis was complete before 
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1000 B.C. (cf. tfem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri, ‘ The Antiquity of the 
Rigveda’ in the Calcutta Review for October, 1924, pp. 73-74). 
The compilation into a Veda-book occurred some time later — in the 
10th or 9th century B.C., and it is unthinkable that the compilation 
of the hymns in even one corpus was possible without some system 
of writing, howsoever crude and merely mnemonic it might be. 
Judging from the yet unatereot\q)ed and faulty and hesitating 
orthography of the Asoka inscriptions, the introduction of writing 
among the speakers of Tndo-Aryan could not have been very much 
anterior to the 3rd or 4th century B.C. (It does not matter whether 
the introduction was the result of an adaptation of a foreign 
alphabet, or whether it was the employment of an earlier, pre- 
Aryan system of writing for Aryan, or whether again it was an 
invention of a wise man among Aryan speakers themselves.) The 
first writing down of the Vedic hymns in a Veda-hook occurred some 
time between composition of the latest hymns (about 1000 B.O.) and 
a few centuries before the oldest Brahml inscriptions : it could very 
well have occurred nearer 1000 B.C. than 500 B.C. The Prakritisms 
could either have been present in the time of these latest hymns, or 
they crept in later, before or about the time of writing down the 
hymns. In any case, we would not be justified in taking the appear- 
ances of the MIA. characteristics in any lA. dialect prior to 1000 B.C. 
The beginnings of the Secondary stage could therefore be very well 
taken back to the commencement of the 1st millennium B.C. or even 
to the close of the 2nd millennium. It is quite conceivable that 
starting in the Eastern part of the Hindustan plains, the MIA. or 
Secondary character gradually spread into the North-West, so that by 
the time of Asoka even the Pan jab dialects had at least partially 
entered into the MIA. Stage. At the time of Panini who might very 
well have been a contemporary of the Buddha the North-Western 
dialects were sufficiently close to the Primary or Old Indo-Aryan 
stage a.s to enable a high or literary form of them to be designated as 
Lmdika or ‘current' or ‘popular' speech by that great gram- 
marian. 

Si 4. We need not go into details of the evolution of Middle 
or Secondary Indo-Aryan. Suffice it to say that epigiaphical 
evidence as well as the evidence of the early Prakrit grammar and 
literature would indicate that the second great phonetic change in 
the Secondary stage— the loss of the intervocal stops and the 
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weakening of the intervocal aspirates to /i— did not in the same way 
take place all over the lA. area at the same time. Thus at the 
time of Vararuci (4th-5th century A.C it seems that in the south 
the Maharastri dialect had already lost the intervocal stops, but in 
the north and the east Sauraseni and Magadhi had them, evidently 
in an intermediate spirant stage, and this certainly was the case 
with the dialect of the N.W. as in Dutreuil de Rheims fragments of 
the Prakrit Dharmapada from Central Asia dating from the second 
half of the 3rd century A.C. The Third Period in MIA. came in— the 
Apabhramsa Period— when the final vowels were w^eakened and in- 
tervocal -m- became -tt’-. Here again the progress has not been uni- 
form. The weakening of -o to -% is noticed in the N.W. dialects as 
early as the 3rd century A 0., at a time when most I A. dialects had 
retained unaltered the final vowels, as arrived at in the early Secondary 
stage The general confusion brought about by various causes 
(e.g. the constant use of archaic forms of speech for literary pur- 
poses, which makes it exceedingly hazardous to rely on a text nr an 
epigraphical document as a faithful representation of a contem- 
porary dialect) has made it well-nigh impossible to determine the 
lines of isogloss— i.e. to find out boundaries of definite linguistic 
characteristics — for ancient India of any time. In the case of the 
Apabhramsa or Late Secondary stage, actual indications as regards 
the development of the special characteristics are even more meagre 
than in the case of the Prakrit, or Middle Secondary stage. I have 
tentatively suggested that the second MIA. stage was entered into 
by all lA. between 200-600 A.C., and that the third MIA., or 
Apabhramsa stage, characterised lA. generally after 600 A.C., 
although it has to be admitted that this stage was making itself 
manifest in some MIA. dialects earlier than 600 A.C. 

§ 5. We now come to that point which I want to be discussed — 
when did the NTA or Tertiary characteristics first manifest them- 
selves The surest evidence is of course from the oldest specimens 
of the various NIA. languages and dialects, in which the NTA. charac- 
teristics are already fully established. These characteristics on the 
phonetic side include primarily the simplification of the double 
stops, although some dialects of the N.W. (Western and Eastern 
Panjab) do not share in this and form in this way a clas.s apart , on 
the morphological side it includes the introduction of new affixes 
and of postpositions in the declension of the noun, and of a new' 
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conjugational system, besides a number of linguistic devices like the 
compound verb and the echo word, which perhaps were quite com- 
mon or at least latent in the latter part of the Secondary stage. 
One might say that in the matter of these devices there was an 
assertion of the non-Aryan speech-feeling (Sprachgefuhl) which was 
suppressed or stifled in the literary languages growing under the 
shadow of Sanskrit. 

The earliest direct evidence (well-attested in both date and in 
faithful transmission) from the vernacular side is unfortunately very 
late, too late to be of use to us for giving us any indication as to 
when the Tertiary stage w^as first entered in CIA., in particular 
locality. There are some few fortunate languages and dialects like 
Marathi of which the oldest specimens in connected sentences go 
back to some epigraphical documents of the 12th century, and there 
are others like Panjabi and Gurkhali whose oldest remains belong 
only to the 16th and 18th centuries. The oldest MSS. of works in 
a Western Hindi or Eastern Hindi dialect are not older than the 
16th century. For Bengali, w'e have documents which undoubtedly 
go back to times before 1200 A.C , but they are preserved in late 
and corrupt MSS. , and it is in connection with their date of .com- 
position and genuineness in retaining intact the language of their 
authors that the question of the development of the Tertiary stage 
may receive some light. In the absence of satisfactory comieoted 
pieces of cornjmition, we have to fall back upon individual words 
for the period of A.C. 600 or 500-1200, which witnessed the rise 
of NIA, A great deal of Apabhrknsa literature was produced all 
over Northern India during this period and later (a good aper^u of 
which we find in the Introduction to the edition of the Bhavisa- 
yatta’hahd by C. 1). Dalai and P. D. Gime, Baroda, 1923, pp. 36-47), 
Literary languages are consciously archaistic— so that although the 
NIA. stage W'as arrived at in the spoken language during this period, 
the bulk of literature did not care to record the change, using by 
preference the olden forms. But in epigraphic and other contem- 
porary records we frequently find unexpected forms indicating a 
later stage of development, and these, where they are genuinely 
indicative of the actual pronunciation, act as flashes of light in the 
midst of the surrounding darkness. 

§ 6, In the earlier inscriptions, both Brahmi and Kharosthi, there 
is no doubt that a rigid system of orthography wag not yet in vogue. 
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The indication of some conjunct consonant sounds was faulty 
rp and pr written in the same way, also i/v and vy, as in Brahmi). 
The double consonants were indicated only by single letters, and 
sometimes we find a lengthening of a preceding a vowel ; e.g. vasa 
also rasa, for vassa. Now, vassa represents the Secondary st^ge of 
the Primary varsa, and any occurrence of vdsa, as tj^oical Tertiary 
form, in such an early document as Asokan inscriptions would 
render the case suspicious. As a matter of fact, it is quite clear that 
the long vowel mark in words like vdsa, supdthdya, rdno, pdf a, 
r.iklcJid, bdmJiam, amp^ayisati, mahdmdtd, apardta, etc. which we find 
mostly at Girnar, really indicate a long or double consonant after the 
vowel concerned, or a nasal pronunciation of the vowel, as subse- 
quent history of MIA. and NIA. as well as a stray epigraphical 
evidence (e.g. the Greek transcription PANNIO stand for rafivo, in 
the coins of Castana, for instance, in Gujarat and Malwa ; the earlier 
form of the word was surely rdnrio, although Asokan Brahmi writes 
rd>ho) would testify ; so that the above words were in all certainty 
actually pronounced as vassa, supattMya, rdmo, pa7},da^ dlcicchd, 
hdmhayjja, mmpayissati, mahdmdtta, aparanta, etc. Here an early 
faulty or hesitating system of writing must not throw us oft the 
track. This obvious vagary of Brahmi orthography should caution 
us against taking orthographic indications of contemporary docu- 
ments at their face value, without examining them more closely. 

§ 7. The establishment of the Tertiary stage is believed gene- 
rally to have been accomplished by 1000 A.C., which date is a 
convenient border-line between the Secondary and the Tertiary or 
between the Middle Indo-Aryan and theNewIndo-Aryan stages (cf. 
LSI., T, Part I, p. 125). It had appeared to me that, at least as far 
as Bengali and the Eastern speeches were concerned, this date was 
fairly correct; and the earliest compositions that by their special 
characters deserve to be called Bengali— the forty-seven Carya 
poems as published by MM. Dr. Haraprasad Sastri— I tentatively 
placed between the middle of the tenth and the end of the eleventh 
centuries; 950-1200 AC. (cf. ODBL., pp. 110-123). The date of 
Gorak^anatha as a great linking figure in the group of writers of the 
Caryas ; the date as deduced, primarily from the evidence of the early 
Marathi JmnMvari, was one of the pivots in this datation of the 
Old Bengali Carya poems (pp. 118-122. op. cit.). 

My friend Dr. Muhammad Shahidullah of Dacca Universitv 
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joublislied from Paris, in 1928, his 'Chants Mystiques de Kanha et 
de Saraha — Les Dohakosa (en Apabhramsa, avec les Versions tihe- 
taines) et Les Carya (en rieux- Bengali), avec Introduction, Voca- 
bulaires et notes,’ which is one of the most noteworthy scholar- 
ly works on late iMIA. and early NIA. published within recent 
years. In this work Dr. Shahidullah re-edits the Apabhramsa and Old 
Bengali writings of the two Siddhas, Kanha and Saraha as first 
brought out by MM. Dr. H. P. Saatri. The comparison with the 
Tibetan version as in the Bstan Hgyur has enabled Dr. Shahidullah 
to suggest some better readings for the Apabhramsa doMs \ for the 
16 Caryas (12 by Kanha, and 4 by Saraha) he has re-edited, he 
did not have the checking help of any Tibetan or other version, but 
he has nevertheless suggested some very plausible corrections. Now, 
Kaiilia and Saraha as authors of these Apabhramsa as well as Old 
Bengali verses are taken by Dr. Shahidullah respectively to the 
beginning of the 8th century and of the 11th century (700 A C. and 
lUOlJ A.O.). 1 have nothing to say about the date of Saraha. About 
Kiiuha, a number of synchronisms on the basis of Lama Taranatha’s 
date of 657 A.C. as the time of Matsyendranatha’s arrival in Nepal 
and of Bhartrbari’s death year as given by I-tsing as 651 A.C. lead 
Dr. Shaludullah to propose 700 A.C. as the age of his floruit It is 
to be carefully enquired into how far the gossiping account of Tara- 
aatha about the advent of Matsyendranatha into Nepal and the non- 
Bengali tradition making Gopicandra (who was a contemporary of 
Kanha and a disciple of Goraksanatha) a nephew of Bhartrhari can 
be taken as sober history. In any case, if Kanha the author of the 
12 Caryas really flourished about 700 A.C, then that will have a 
great importance in settling our scheme of chronology with reference 
to the developmeat of the Tertiary stage of Indo-Aryan. For the 
12 Carya poems are already, in the form we find them, in the Terti- 
ary stage— both as regards the simplification of the double conso- 
nants and the development of the new deolinational and conjuga- 
tional devices. So that, assuming Kanha’a age to have been 
700 A.C., we shall have to admit, (i) either the Tertiary stage had 
been fully established before 700 A.C., or '(ii) the texts themselves 
are late, they have either been fathered on Kanha (and hia contem- 
poraries), or they are later alterations of earlier texts which were 
probably composed in a vernacular or literary speech of the (late) 
Secondary (MIA.) stage. 
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If we Lave other independent evidence to show that the Ter- 
tiary stage had made itself evident about 700 A.C., in a matter which 
is moat easily discernible in isolated words (if we cannot have 
specimens of continuous composition, then we shall be forced to admit 
that the Tertiary stage w^as achieved before 700 A.C. Of such 
independent evidence the most important is that furnished by the 
spellings of local and other names in the Sanskrit grants issued by 
the reigning princes and other rulers in Bengal down to 1200 A.O 
I had made lists of place-names from such inscriptions in my ODBL. 
(pp. 179-188), From a study of these, we find that, except in one 
inscription from distant Eastern Bengal, there is nothing in these 
names in inscriptions before the 10th century w^hich would go to 
suggest that they belong to the Tertiary rather than the Secondary 
stage in their phonetics. Forms like Sdta-kopd (=‘ Seven Springs ’), 
Bhat^pdid (=Bhattapataka, ‘ village of Brahmans Hadl-gdn(ja 
[-EaMika-gangd), as in the Sylhet-Bhatera grant of Govinda, 
probably 10th century, are conclusive that we have here the Tertiary 
stage: as also Budhi-pokUri (z^Vrddha-puskara, ‘ Old Lotus-pond’) 
and Ghdta in the Kamauli Grant of Vaidyadeva of Assam, latter 
part of the 11th century. In later inscriptions as well as in these 
we have also deliberate reversions to the MIA. stage in writing similar 
names. But one or two expressions are conclusive: the NIA. or 
Tertiary stage was establishing itself — perhaps it was already estab- 
lished— in Assam and north-eastern Bengal at least— in the lOth 
century. Earlier, we find this stage only in two words in a grant of 
the late 7th century from Tippera (grant of Lokanatha) : Kanfmofikd 
Hill, where probably edge’ and?nci?iM=N. 

Beng. mm ‘ twisted ’ ; dii\dpat'hara<paUhara^prasiara, In the first 
case, however, the explanation may be doubtful. The spelling gives 
but (Second MIA. should give dental -n- in NIA. In the 
second case, we should have had pdflma, rather than palhara, if the 
word is to be properly NIA. The evidence from these two forms only 
is rather meagre. But perhaps we w'ould not he very wrong in 
assuming that the Tertiary stage was in its inceptive stage, so far 
as Bengali was concerned, in the 7th century— and perhaps it was 
manifested first in the easternmost parts of the province ; which 
would be quite in the nature of things, considering that the dialects* 
which are current there have now’, as we shall see later, advanced 
one step further beyond the Tertiary stage. 
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The evidence is very slender, it must be confessed ; too slender 
to build anything positive upon. But it would not warrant the 
assumption that there was anything like the finished Tertiary stage as 
early as 700 A.C, The other alternative proposed before for the 
age of the Caryas ascribed to Kanha (viz. 950-1200) seems more 
plausible. 

§ 8. We have another and rather unexpected source of infor- 
mation in this matter, and this should be scrutinised. Sanskrit was 
studied by the Buddhists of Central Asia and China during the 1st 
millennium A.C., by Sogdians, Khotanese, Kucheans, Uigur Turks, 
Tibetans, and Chinese ; and as aids to the acquirement of Sanskrit, in 
addition to bilingual texts (as in Kuchean), there were at least two 
short Sanskrit- Chinese dictionaries dating from the 7th-8th centuries 
which have been found. These dictionaries were evidently much 
studied in China anrl Japan and Japanese editions were published 
in the 17th century. They give the (Sanskrit words in 7th century 
North-lndian characters, with the sound transcribed in Chinese 
characters followed by the Chinese equivalent. These have recently 
been edited and published by my friend and colleague Dr. Prabodh 
Chandra Bagchi [dem Lmques Sanskrit ‘CUnois, Vol.I, Paris, 1929). 
The first one— the Fan Til Ts'ienTso If'etibyl-tsingis slightly earlier 
than the second (the Fan Til Tsa Ming), which, dating from the 8th 
century, was compiled by Li Yen, a Kuchean. In these works, 
especially in the latter, we have a good many corrupt and Prakritic 
forms rather than fclanskrit. The phonology of these Prakribio forms 
amply demonstrates that the Sanskrit words were modified by aN.-W. 
dialect. Now these N.-W. dialects were originally written in the 
Kharosthi character, which avoided double consonants and long 
vowels. When the North-Western speeches adopted by the 7th 
century the siddha-matrkd alphabet which is found in these dictionaries 
and which is developed out of the Brahmi, it is just likely that the 
original style of orthography was continued. So that they could 
w^rite, as in Li -Yen’s dictionary, vr-ka for vrkka, masa^maim for 
hnaM, degha=diggha for dlrgha, nca for ucoa, vatuh for vafpula— 
vartula, adapi^adyd^n, kvari^a^kavaryna^'^kmaij^da for kavadda^ 
kaparda, taij^ura for lan^v^fm^tandTda latuhaiov latuka=:lattuha==: 
ladduka, muga for mugga^m%dga, 8am^hwa=§mda, hhaidra — 
bJiaUdra:=^bhartd, etc., etc. These and similar words have a + one 
consonant, which is quite in accordance with Kharosthi orthography : 
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whereas the Tertiary stage would demand a + one consonant; but in 
this matter it must be remembered the dialects of the N.-W. (Lahndi) 
are even now in the Secondary stage. In one instance, in the earlier 
Dictionary by I-tsing we have the curious spelling bhah-ta: this 
obviously represents a pronunciation bhatta, although the Chinese 
equivalent gives fu to, earlier or Hhuk-ta, which makes the 

matter more complicated, suggesting that they wrote bJialp-ta and 
pronounced the word as hhakta. In I-tsing’s Dictionary we do not 
find any sure mstaiice from vhich something like the Tertiary 
stage (double consonants simplified to a single one, with compen- 
satory lengthening of the preceding vowel) can be postulated. In 
Li Yen’s Dictionary however, we note four forms — flour’ 
[aia ill I-tsing), dgira^angdra, Ld)^ii='^kanna—kdn^ and gdra= 
garhd^whQve we have the Tertiary stage or modern Vernacular 
represented. This is after 700 A.C. The occurrence of these 
forms in the N.-W. dialect area would be in strange contrast to the 
general phonetic character of the local dialects, and we have to explain 
them either as faulty spellings or as forms from the plains of India 
(Sauraseni andMagadhi areas), borrowed by or influencing the N.-W. 
dialects. The second alternative would be less likely, and more 
probably here we have the d through loose or careless writing 

In any case, it would seem that the Tertiary character in the 
matter of simplification of double consonants -f compensatory length 
did not make itself noticeable before 700 A.C , and the few instances 
noted would not seem to be enough. An Old Bengali literature, with 
the Tertiary character fully developed — phonological and mor- 
phological—would be too early for 700 A.O., even if Kania actually 
flourished at that time. 

§ 9. The age of the establishment of the Tertiary character in 
NIA. would therefore seem to be what is generally accepted— lOOO 
A.C.. but this character was probably developing during the previous 
three centuries. And taking the few cases of apparently NIA. forma- 
tion m the inscriptions from Bast Bengal (Tipperah and Sylhet, where 
they occur for the first time), in connection with the phonological 
development of South-Eastern Bengali, specially in Chittagong, 
it would not perhaps be too hazardous to suggest that the Tertiary 
character in the matter of the consonants started to manifest itself 
earlier in East Bengal than in West Bengal. Development in the 
matter of the consonants seems to be quicker or more progressive in 
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East Bengali than in West Bengali. The common New Indo-Aryan 
sound system has suffered a very great change in East Bengali : the 
most noteworthy being the change of the palatal affricates c ch j jli to 
dental ones (is^ s, dz, dz ') ; the alteration of the aspiration h to the 
glottal stop (,) and of the voiced aspirates to stops with accompanying 
glottal closure (g\ d [dz'], d\ d\ 6’), the change of s to and the wide- 
spread voicing of unvoiced consonants (especially k>g^ t>d, t>d), and 
further, widespread spirantisation of original (i.e. Common NIA.) as 
well as derived interior -g- (to -y-). The voicing of unvoiced 
consonants as part of this phonetic change suggests the development 
of some of the Prakrit dialects of the second stage from Prakrit of 
the first stage. The dialect of Chittagong has advanced still 
further — it eludes single intervocal stops, and nasalises single inter- 
vocal -?// - . The elision of intervocal stop is j ust what characterised first 
of all Maharastri, and then all Apabhramsa dialects, and the second 
characterised all Apabhramsa. This trait of Chittagongese has been 
noted by all those who have published their observations on this 
dialect of Bengali. Thus cdkar>U{iori bdpu^bdii ; rdkhen> rdhe 7 i> 
rde7i>rmi dmod>dod^ (Chalma), chotud>sodud,jaklian> 

fj^ahan, uj)dsa (<upavdsa)>ud8, ddhyd>ddi, ldgi>ldi, etc. etc. 

§ 10. From the above we may state the position briefly as this ; 

The Secondary stage manifested itself in lA. first in the East, 
the earliest indications of which may go back to c. 1000 B.C. 

The Tertiary stage, so far as the Eastern Dialects of lA. are 
concerned, might have appeared in East Bengal dialects in the 8tli 
century A.C,, but it appears from epigraphical evidence to have 
been established oidy during the lOth-llth centuries. 

Ho far as the East Bengali dialects are concerned, with the 
voicing, spirantisation, and ehsion of internal consonants— often the 
result of the modification of MIA. and OIA. (Secondary and Primary) 
double consonants and consonant groups— I A. may be said to have 
entered a new ^tage, the Fourth or Quaternary stage, which is not yet 
manifest in the other forms of NIA. This, however, has not been a 
free and unchecked growth— it is only in the incipient stage, the 
influence of the literary language and of the standard colloquial 
from Calcutta acting as a check preventing natural development, 

But a change like asme>amhe>dmi>Sii tat ksa^m>takk'hai^7n 
':>iakhan>ta{h)an, and lagm>lagga>ldgj ldgi>ldif does indicate 
that the Tertiary stage is being left behind in the advance of lA., 
in some dialectal areas at least. 



A STUDY OF TELUGU ROOTS. 

Dr. C. Nahayana Rao, M.A., Ph.D,, L.T., 

Anmtapur (Madras), 

] . In my lectures which I delivered under the auspices of the 
Madras University in 1929, I hazarded the suggestion that the 
Dravidian languages were only a variety of the Prakrits and 
adduced many points of resemblance in vocabulary and structure 
between them and the Prakrits. I contended on the basis of many 
facts which I put forth in those lectures that neither the Scythian 
theory of Caldwell nor the isolation theory now in the field, 
much less any extra- Aryan affinity of the Dravidian languages 
that IB sometimes suggested can be maintained with any degree 
of proliability and that scholars had so far directed their vision 
Iteyond the borders of India whUe a close affinity is clearly per- 
ceptible nearer home. These lectures I printed under the name 
of ‘An Iiitrodurtion to Dravidian Philology’ and the book received 
varying degi'ees of appreciation. The one outstanding criticism of 
the book was that it was more in the nature of a speculation and 
required much greater evidence to carry conviction, Of course, 
when I pulilished the book, I was deeply conscious of the insuffi- 
ciency of the data supplied therein, but the limitations under which 
tho.se lectures were delivered would not allow me to do more than 
what was presented in them. I take this opportunity to begin to 
supply the details which workers in Dravidian Philology would like 
to know 

2. I begin with a study of the Telugu Roots. I take up 
Tclugu not only because it is my mother-tongue, but also because it 
is spoken l»y the greatest number among the Dravidian peoples and 
alliuities with the Prakrits can be established with the least difficulty 
in that language. If Prakrit affinities could be satisfactorily estab- 
lished with the Telugu roots, it will become easy to establish the 
Prakritio nature of the other Dravidian languages also by simply 
tinding out cognate forms in them. 

;i. Telugu roots, like Prakrit roots, and like the roots in any 
(ithcr modern Aryan languages, are generally classified under three 
h(!adH,--talsania, tadbhava, and dftSya. There is not much difficulty 
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with regard to the first two classes for they could be easily derived 
either from Samskrit or Prakrit, The ‘ tatsamas ’ are either ‘ Sams- 
krita-samas ’ or ‘ Prakrita-samas ’ and are formed by the addition of 
suffixes which have come to be attached to them in the different 
languages. The 'tadbhavas’ are modified forms of Samskrita or 
Prakrita originals and have, along with the ' tatsama ’ and ' desya ’ 
words, almost the same suffixes. Following Beames, I would regard 
the ' Prakrita-samas, Samskritabhavas and Prakritabhavas ’ as late 
'tadbhavash ‘Tatsamas’ or ‘tadbhavas’, however, are of no use 
to the solution of the Dravidian problem, for they prove nothing 
beyond the fact of borrowing. It is only their suffixes that will 
interest us and as these are found in the ‘ Desyas ’ also, it will be 
sufficient to discuss them under that head. 

4. ‘Desyas’ are regarded as a class by themselves, and the 
name is given to such words and forms which could not be traced to 
any Samskrita or Prakrita originals. Some have considered them to 
be extra- Aryan- This has been the opinion about the Prakrit desyas 
and those in the Neo-Indo-Aryan vernaculars also. But with the 
advance of philological research, more and more of these are being 
brought within the sphere of the Aryan. The opinion that these are 
extra-Aryan or even Dravidian is gradually giving place to the 
view that they are early ‘ tadbhavas ’ and that they can be proved 
to be so by the application of the phonological laws of change. 
I beg to suggest that, if this is so with regard to the acknow- 
ledged Aryan languages, the same may, on investigation, hold 
good in the case of Telugu and the rest of the Dravidian langu- 
ages also, if by the application of the same phonological laws, 
the so-called ‘ desyas ’ in the Dravidian languages could be proved to 
be only early ‘tadbhavas’ disguised beyond recognition by the 
extreme changes that have occurred among them. At least, it 
will not be just to set aside the unanimous opinion of the native 
grammarians without directing our investigation into the correctness 
or otherwise of the position taken up by them. 

5. For the Telugu roots, I rely m this paper on the Telugu 
Dictionary ‘ Sabdaratnakaramu ’ by Sitaramacharyulu. This is the 
biggest Telugu dictionary and generally acknowledged as an authority 
on the Telugu language. I classify the Telugu roots found in this 
dictionary according to their endings, Sitaramacharyulu is a bigoted 
Samskritist and will not allow any word to be derived from a 
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non-Samskiitic original where even the semblance of a Samskrit 
affinity could be suggested. So, when he says a root is ‘de^ya’, 
it may be taken as beyond dispute that he could not trace it to 
a Samskrit or Prakrit original. I take, therefore, only such Telugu 
roots as he has indicated to be ‘ desyas ’ and proceed to investigate 
them. 

6. Telugu roots may be classified for the sake of convenience, 
according to their endings, as under. The number, given by the 
side of each root, indicates the number of Telugu roots with that 
endmg found in the above dictionary, 

nku cSo (20), hku oSo (10), ku §5 (62), kku ^ (34) ; 

ngu (5), hgu 0 ^ (15), gu (58), ggu ^ (15) ; 

ntsu c-L5b (35), ntsu o-csb (488), tsu (211), tstsu (22) ; 

ndzu C 2 S« (7), ndzu (5), dzu (0), dzdzu (2) ; 

8 ? 

ntu, cto (9), ntu oiu (5), tu 4 m (11), ttu 4 m (21) ; 

SO 

fidu c& (9), ^idu oJki (11), du & (34), ddu & (21) . nu esj (1) ; 

SB 

ntu cefo (1), ntu oefc (0), tu (1), ttu & (9) ; 

fidu cab (8), ndu oab (12), du ab (3), ddu ab (4); nu * (17), 
nnu iSb^ (4) ; 

fipu c!gi (8), mpu 0 ^ (11). pu ^ (65), ppu sSj, (12) ; 

fibu ce» (0), mbu oeo (1), bu oo (0), bbu (9) ; mu iS» (32), 
mmu ^ (17) ; 

yu <JS» (133), yyu cBbog (11), ru as (73), Ru esn (29), REu ^ (3) ; 

lu s» (119), llu (m (118), 1 & (1), llu ^5 (8) ; Tu ^ (50), wu 

( 11 ); 

SU Xm (1). 

The same arranged aooerding to their descending order of 
frequency is 

fitsu o-£5b (488), tsu <Sb (211), yu cSSm (133), lu w (119), Uu w 

CO 

(118), figu c/sb (75), tu C6 (73), pu ^ (65), ku s (62), vu $ (50), fitsu 
c-ab (36), kku du & (34), mu sSn (32), Ru taa (29), tstsu -Sb^ (22), 
ttn 4m (21),nkucJi3 (20), nu sb, mmu sba (17), ngu oflb, ggu (15), 
ndu oe5bj ppu (12), ndu mpu o^j yyu cs5bog, wu (11), 
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nku oSG (10), ntu ciM, 0du cdfo, ttu bbu (9), fidu cJS), npu c$, 
Uu ^ (8), fldzu C 2 f> (7), ndzu 08 ?» (5), ddu nnu (4), du «j, RRu 
esj (3), dzdzu »= (2), nu rw, ntu c&, tu &, mbu cot, su sjo (1), dzu 

ft£> 0? 

ntu 0&5 nbu cwd, bu ejo (0). 

7. The total number of ‘desya’ roots recorded in the diction- 
ary is thus 1,698. But all these cannot be called basic roots as they 
include a large number of dialectic variations and forms disguised by 
the operation of phonological change. 

Thus— 

Vowels : — 

(c&) Initial . a— u : adaru— udaru, etc., 
i— e ; peRuku—piku, etc., 
i— u: tilakintsu— tulakintsu, etc., 
e — e : esaru— Ssaru, etc. 

(b) Medial : a— u : adaru— aduru, etc , 

i— iy : bigintsu— bigiyintsu, etc. 

(c) Lengthening of initial vowel : odutsu— odintsu, etc. 

(d) Lengthening of medial vowel : aratintsu— aratifitsuj etc. 

(e) Loss of medial vowel : peRuku— perku ; igurutsu— igurtsu. 

(/) Interposition of vowel between the elements of a conjunct 

consonant :—kredintsu— keradintsu, etc. 

Consonants : — 

Initial 

(a) Insertion— ahtsu—pantsu ; attu— liattu, etc. 

(b) tsa— dza— ga : tsiRu— dziRu— giRu, etc., 
dza— da : dzadiyu— da^yu, etc., 

da— Ra : padu— paRatsu, etc., 

ta — da : tanuku — danuku, etc., 

da— da : dakku— dakku, etc., 

pa— ma : peRuku— meRuku, etc., 

pa— va : velupalidtsu— veluvaRintsu, etc., 

pa— ha : petstsu— hetstsu, etc., 

kka— ga ; mikkilu— migulu, etc. 

Medial 

(а) Shortening of medial consonant : etstsarlntsu— etsarintsu, 
etc. 

(б) Insertion of a medial consonant : ummalintsu— ummalikifi- 
tsu, etc. 
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(c) Softening of medial surds : — atuku — aduku, etc. 

(d) Changes in medial consonants . — 

ka — ma potakarihtsu — potamarintsu, etc., 

ga — va : igirmtsu — ivirintsu, etc., 

da — na : puduku — punuku, etc., 

da — ra mumma^ntsu — mummarintsu, etc,, 

ta — ba ■ galatarintsu — galabariritsu, etc., 

da — na : vedaku — venaku, etc., 

na — ra tsinugu — tsirugu, etc., 

na — ^la • tsinuku — tsiluku, etc., 

ba — ma : gubuku — gnmuku, etc., 

bba — mma : ibbadihtsu — immadintsu, etc., 

ra — la : uppanntsu — ^uppalmtsu, etc ., 

Ra — ra : eRagu — eragu, etc., 

Ra — la ; giRuku — giluku, etc., 
la — da — la : velugu — bedaku — belnku, etc., 
sa — ta : posarintsu — potarintsu, etc., 
la — ra : rangalintsu — rahgarintsu, etc. 

Pinal consonants : — 

(a) Changes: — 

ku — gn : tolaku — tolagu, etc., 

kka— gga : mrakku— noraggu, etc., 

ga — ya : tselagu — tselayn, etc., 

gu — vu .• esagu— -esavu, etc., 

tsanu — tsu kadatsanu — kadatsu, etc., 

tsu — ntsu : velarutsu — velarintsu, etc., 

ntsu — llu*: t^rasihtsu — tarasillu, etc., 

ppa — Tva : oppu — ovyu, etc., 

ra — la : viduru — vidulu, etc., 

vu — gu . avu — agu, etc., 

vva — mma : ovvu — ommu, etc., 

sa — da * sarasu — saradu, etc. 

Loss of medial consonant and compensatory lengthening : 
tanuku — takn. 

Nasalization : pikku — pihgu, etc. 

Partial denasalization and lengthening of previous vowel : 

Metathesis : kohgu — gonku, etc. 

Assimilation ; inmadihtsu — immadintsu ; maRalu — ^mallu , 

vedalu — vellu, etc. 
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Each of the above examples illustrates the operation of a 
phonetic law by means of which variant forms of a particular root 
are obtained. Other phonetic laws also have their play so that 
there is an inordinate swelling of the number of the basic forms of 
Telugu verbs. Strictly speaking, therefore, there cannot exist more 
than, say, 300 to 400 ‘ de^ya’ roots which have to be accounted for 
on the supposition that they are derived from the Prakrit languages. 

8. I shall proceed to examine the origin of the endings of 
the above verbal bases. The examples given under each head will 
be only such bases as are definitely regarded as ‘ dS^yas ’ by the 
native grammarians and lexicographers. 

Note : In the examples given below, the forms within brackets 
are the suggested Skt. roots. 

(1) kQ. 

The 'ku’ is from Skt. *kri and the fifth class suffix ‘nu’, i.e. 
' krinu which may become either ‘ kanu ’ or ‘ konu ’ in Prk. That it 
is so, can be known from the fact that forms with the so-called 
auxiliary verbs ‘kanu’ and ‘konu’ have forms in ‘ku’ also as 
variants, e g. uku, unkonu; tS.ku; takonu, etc. The nasalization of 
the ending is due to its association with (a) a nasal, (6) a nasal plus 
consonant, or (c) a consonant like t, th, d,fdh, 1, r, etc., which have a 
tendency to be turned into nasals. 

Examples. 

(а) Nasal and kri -ifiku(yam). 

(б) Nasal and consonant plus kri:— gin^(krint) ; pinku 
(bhind). 

(c) Consonant having a tendency to nasalization plus kri:— 
kelafiku(kris), *toranku, tolakn, tonanku(stri) ; todanku, tolanku, 
tonahku(trut) ; sanku(sadh). 

Root and fifth class suffix plus kri; — dunku((ihunu). 

Past pass, participle plus kri:— bedantu, bolauku, vadanku, 
vaiiafiku(bhita). 

Prefix plus *kri unku(ud). 

Adverb plus ’kri tsinku(sit) ; d6nku(thut). 

(2) nku. 

(а) Nasal plus kri inku(yam). 

(б) Nasal and consonant plus ’kjii — ^nahku(nyanch), 
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(c) Prefix plus ‘kri’ : — unku(ud). 

{d) Consonant with nasalizing tendency plus ‘ kri * • — dunku, 
donku(adlias). 

(e) Skt. root and passive sufidx ‘ya’ and kri . — dinku(diya), 
bonku(bruya). 

if) Gutturalization of the noh ending of a Skt. root : — konku, 
(kunch or krunch). 

(3) ku. 

(а) Boot and class suffix plus ' kri ’ : — iRuku(ris) ; uduku(ush) ; 
uRuku(ruh) ; tsituku, tsiduku, t3ivuku(chid) ; tanuku, danuku 
(tan or tap) ; tasuku(tush) ; vadaku(vaTt) ; vetaku, vedaku, venaku 
(vish) , doraku(dhri) ; naduku(nat) ; naRaku(na^ or nash) ; nuku 
(nud); paluku(bru or vod); pituku, piduku(vidh, vedh); pisuku(pish) ; 
puduku, punuku(put) ; besuku(bhraa) ; bratuku, braduku(vridh, 
vardh); minuku(inini) ; etc. 

(б) Prefix and root plus ‘kri’ : — utuku, iiduku(uddhav) ; ubuku 
(utplu) ; oluku(utstha) , beluku, inelaku(vilas) ; etc. 

(c) Prefix plus kn: — aduku, atuku, aduku(adlii). 

(d) Past passive participle plus * kri ’ : — kuluku(kus'\ , tsinuku, 
tailuku(chhinna) ; toduku(dhrita) ; toluku, tonuku, tonuku(dhCita). 

(e) Denominative : —lasuku(laya). 

(4) kku. 

(а) Prefix plus ‘ kri’ : — ukku(ud). 

(б) Root plus ' kri ’ : — ekku(edh) ; krukku(krunch) ; tsekku 
(ohaksh) : tsokku(sukh) ; tikku(tij) ; tokku, trokku(tui or tud) ; 
dakku(taj); nakku(nak); nokku(nud); pokku(plush) ; bokku(bhuksh) ; 
makku (mla) ; niukku (mush) ; vikku (vij) ; srukku (^ush) ; etc. 

(c) Denominative : — vakku(bhra^). 

(5) gD. 

(a) Root and class suffix plus ‘kri’: — adagQ, anagD, agii(ad) ; 
alagQ(alas) ; vigtS, igQ(vidh) ; eragft, eRagii(^sh) ; esagti, esavu 
(ish); egCl(i); karagO(ghri) ; kalaga(kli^) ; k&gQ, kriiga(kaS) , 
kangu, g6nku(krint) ; godangu, gonangu(gunj) ; tselagu(ohal) ; 
tsSngu(sS.dh) ; tunungu(trut) ; tungu(tul) ; * torungu, toRangu, 
todangii(stri) ; perufigu, pergu(vridh) ; posangu(push) ; madangu, 
manafigu, madungu, madgu(mrid) ; masangu(mask) ; sarangu, 
surungu(8ri) ; etc. 
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Root and fiftli class suffix plus ‘ kri ’ tongu, dongu, dongu 
(dkunu). 

{b) Prefix plus root plus ‘kri’ ungu(udvij) ; odungu(uddliri) ; 
osangu(upas) ; ningu(nivrit) ; pa5angu(prasar) ; bedangu, velangu 
(vilas). 

(c) Past passive participle plus * kri ’ : — kadafigu, kanangu 
(krita), tsinungu, tsiruxigu(chhinna) ; todangu(dhrita) ; tolangu 
(trita) ; penangu(pinaddlia) ; moRafigu, moRungu, mr6ngu(muk- 
hara), etc. 

{i) Root plus ‘ kri’ dangu(dlia) ; mangu, mrangu(mla) , 
mungu(inush) ; mrengu, niengu(mrij) ; r6ngu(ncli) ; vingu(vij) ; 
v^ngu, vrengu(vyadh) ; sangu(sadli); etc. 

(6) Denominative mesangu(amiah) ; etc, 

(/) Adjective plus ‘ kri’ 16ngu(tuchlia) cp. H. luchhi 

The nasalization in the above examples may have been due to 
(i) to the natural tendency to nasalize, (ii) to the presence of a nasal 
in the original root, or (iii) to the addition of the nu, na or n class 
suffix. 


(6) ngu. 

(a) Root plus ^ kri ’ :-“krungu(krunch) ; dafigu, danga(dams); 
dongu, dongu(dha); dongu(tul); trungu(trunt) , nangu(nas cp. 
nasika); pongu(plut); brungu(bru); mrafigu(mrid) ; etc. 

(£i) Prefix and root plus kri:— uppongu(utplut) ; etc, 

(c) Denominative :—mringu(lniish) , etc. 

(c?) Adjective plus ‘kri’ . — longu(tuchha cp. H. luohha) ; etc. 

(7) gu. 

(a) Root plus ‘ kri ’ arugu(ri) ; odugu(vyadh) ; kasagu(karsh 
or gharsh) ; goRugu(kshur) ; tserugu(§urp) ; tsagu(sadh) ; dzaragu, 
soragu(sri) ; digu, digu(di) ; tragu(trish) ; tirugu(sri) ; peRugu 
(vridh) ; malugu, malugu(mla) ; aRugu(kshay) ; alugu(ni3h) ; ilugu 
(rii); igu(ij); ilugu(li); medugu(mrid) ; etc. 

(b) Root itself used as base agu(bh(i) ; tagu(sthag) ; etc. 

(c) Root and passive participle *ya’ plus kri:— bijugu(bru). 

(d) Past passive participle plus ‘ kri ’ :— kadiigu(kshalita) ; 
kalugu(krita) ; tselagu, taelgu, selagu(*chhitta) ; talgu(dhuta) ; 
todugu(dhi:ita) ; nudugu, nodugu(nuta) ; podugu(vriddha) ; podugu 
(puahtha); etc. 
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(e) Prefix and root plus ^kri’ oragu, oRagu(iidvart) ; visugu 
(vyas) ; vegu(vilas) : etc, 

(/) Prefix plus past passive participle :—Tidugu(apa- or upa. 
hata) ; nilugu, nilugu(nirvrita) ; etc. 

(g) Adverb plus ‘ kri ’ vidugu, viRugu(pritliak) ; etc. 

(8) ggu. 

(а) Root plus ‘kri’.— iggu(ij); gaggu[gad) ; daggu, daggu 
(dab) ; diggu, diggii (di) ; iiuggu(nud) ; maggu, mraggu(mla) ; etc. 

(б) Prefix and root plus ‘ kri ’ niggu, neggu(nirvah). 

(9) iitsu. 

(a) Roots ending in Sj s, sh, ch, ksh, etc. : — alantsu(alas) ; 
untsu(ujjh) ; kalahtsu(kalush) ; krantsu(kar^) ; nantsu(na8) ; puiitsu 
(prick) ; rent8u(rich) ; lantsu(laah) ; vr§ntsu(vra^Dh) ; etc. 

(&) fourth class suffix or passive participle ‘ya’ with t, th, r, 
etc Sritsu(e3hy) ; tsahtsu(sadhy) ; n6ht3u(*nuty) : melahtsu(mil) , 
v§tnsu(vyadhy). 

(c) Root plus *ach- to be;— adaiitsu, anahtsu, ahtsu(ad) ; 
karantsu(ghri) ; dahtsu, dantsu(dha) ; tahtsu(tad) ; tuiltsu(tul) ; 
madaiitsu, maduiitsu, manuntsu, malahtsu(mrid) ; etc. 

(d) Root plus ‘ ishy ’ (isy) where ‘ i ’ is incremental and ‘ shy ’ or 
‘ sy ’ is futural, 

(e) Prefix and root plus *aoh : — t6nts(uday) ; etc. 

(/) Past passive participle plus ‘ y ’ tolaiitsu(dhuta or dhavali- 
ta) ; nalaritsu (nata) ; etc. 

(gf) Adjective plus ‘ ya ’ : — ^16htsu(tuccha) ; etc. 

(10) ntsu. 

The nasalization is entirely peculiar to Telugu. Kauarese 
eijuiralents of these roots end in ‘ su 

(а) Root plus ‘ishy’ : — ^iBadmt3u(irshy) ; kuiitu(krunch). 

(б) Prefix plus root : — ant8u(ajna) ; etc. etc. 

(c) Prefix and root plus ‘ishy atstsalmtsu(acchal) ; aratintsu 
(Srat) ; ufikintsu(ut-kpi) ; uttarint3u(ut-kri or ut-tri) ; uppatintsu 
(ut-pat); upparintsu, uppalmtsu(ut-plu) ; ukiiitsu(ut-sah) ; utifitsu 
(ut-stha) ; etc. 
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Prefix and past passive participle plus Mshy ’ avaghalintsu 
(avakrita or avaghrishta) ; avulintsu(avakrita) , onarintsu(upapan- 
na). 

(e) Past passive participle plus ‘ ishy ’ .--antmtsu(ankta) ; 
aggalintsu(arghitaj arhita, or amhita) ; uddintsu(yukta) ; etc. 

(/) Denominative : — igirintsu, ivirintsu, chigirintsu, chiviriiitsu 
(sikhara) ; ivatalintsu, ivat^intsufliima krita). 

(g) Reduplication of root plus ‘ ishy ’ . — atamatintsu(at) etc. 

(h) Avyaya and past passive participle plus ‘ ishy ’ adakihtsu, 
anakmtsu(adhas-krita) ; alamatmtsu(alam-at) ; alavarihtsu(alam- 
pat) ; igilihtsu, ivilintsu(ihi-krita) ; etc. 

(^) Nasalization of root in s, s, sh, or ksh uiitsu(vas) ; etc 

(11) tsu. 

(a) Root plus ^ishy’: — adarutsu(dhrish) ; aRatsu, artsu(ras) ; 
alarutsu(laah) ; etc. 

(&) Root plus 'ya*, the passive or fourth class suffix ;—etsu 
(vridh) ; kaRatsu(karsh) ; katsu(kai5) ; kalutsu(klam) ; kudutsu 
(skud) ; kolutsu(kul) ; etc. 

(c) Prefix and root plus ' ishy ’ alavaRutsu(adhi-pat) ; ulutsu 
(ul-lu) ; elarutsu(vilas) ; Mutsu(vi-lap) ; emaRatsu(vi-smri) ; olutsu 
(ava-lu) ; 6rutsu(ava-dhri) ; etc. 

{i) Nasalized root unutsu(vas) ; etc. 

(fi) Past passive participle plus ‘ ishy ’ agalutsu(khata or 
ghata) ; adalu(ru)tau(darita) ; kadatsu, kadalutsu(gata) ; keralutsu 
(krita) ; gBlutsu(iita) ; chimudutsu(*ochindita) ; chilutsu(*cchitta) ; 
etc. 

(/) Denominative:— igurutsu, igrutsu, chigurutsu(Bikhara); etc. 

(g) Adjective plus 'ishy ^ dulutsu(sidhila) ; etc. 

(12) tstsu. 

(а) Root plus ‘ ya ’ etstsu, hetstsu (vridh) ; gitstsu, grutstsu, 
grotstsu(grish or kpish); tsotstsu(syu); tetstsu(dhnsh, tyish); 
notstsu(nud) ; retstsu(rich) ; vratstsu(vraj) ; vitatsu(vich) ; etc. 

(б) Root plus ‘ ishy ’ natstsu(narm) 

(c) Prefix plus root utstsu(ut-chyu) ; etc. 

(13) fiju-dnzu. 

(a) Boot plus 'ya’ :—g6nju(ghush); ponju, prnnju(punj) ; rafiju 
(ranj) ; r6fiju(rush) ; etc. 
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(14) ndzu. 

(a) Nasalized root :~gundzu(krish) ; etc. 

(&) Root pondzu(punj) ; etc. 

(15) dzdzu. 

(ti) Root plus ‘ ya ' radzdzu(ras) ; etc. 

(16) ntu, 

(а) Prefix plus root utu(ud-vart or ut-stha). 

(б) Past passive participle :—atii(atta, apta); gitu(ksliipta) ; 
dutu(dliuta) ; d6tu(datta) ; porafcu(prikta )3 etc. 

(c) Kretu(ep. krenkara) ; datu(cp. dhati) ; etc. 

(17) ntu. 

(a) PaiSt passive participle of root with a nasal : — antu(ankta) ; 
kuntu(kunchita, khanjita or kunthita) ; gantu(*ghnanta) ; etc. 

(18) tu. 

(а) Root:“-tsatu(sat;). 

(б) Root plus tegat)u(tyich and at). 

(c) Past passive participle kumutu(kunthita) ; taRatu(tash- 
ta)ditiu(dhrishta) ; etc. 

(19) ttu. 

(a) Past Passive participle :—uttu(udvartita); nettu(mrvritta) ; 
ottu(vartita) ; kottu(kuttita) ; gittu(klishta, krishta, ghrishta) ; tattn 
(tWita) ; pattu(vartitaj patita) ; pettu(vritta) ; mattu, mettu(mar- 
dita) ; kattu(krishta, karshita) ; kittu(karshita) ; kuttu(krishta, 
kuttha, karshita) ; pettu (prahata). 

(&) Denominative: — ^puttu(cp. puttra); mottti(mushtita). 

(20) ndu. 

Past passive participle tsundu(*6ushta) ; t§ndu(tishtita) ; 
t6ndii(dhp8hta); p§udu(pinaddha) ; mandu(*mlshta) ; 16ndu(luta); 
etc. 

(21) iidu. 

(а) Past passive participle undu(ushita or *ushta) , tsundu 
(*6ushta) ; pandu(phalita) ; mandu(mlasbta) ; vandu(*pakta) ; tsendu 
(khaiidita or cchindita) ; tandu(dandita) ; pindu(pishta) ; etc. 

(б) Prefix plus past passive participle parundu(paryu 3 hita). 
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(22) du. 

(а) Root ; — adu{at) , padu(pat)li) ; pudu(pur) ; padii(pat). 

(б) Root plus past passiye participle: — begadu, beggadu(bhij* 
krita). 

(c) Past passive participle : — idu, imudu(hita, *hinta) ; odu 
(avahata) ; cliimudu(cohindita) ; cliedu*(*cchitta) ; todu(dliiita) ; 
vadu(*mlata) ; vidu(*bhitta). 

(t?) Prefix plus past passive participle :--udu(ut-patita, ut-padita 
or ut-patiita) ; nigudu, nivudu(nir-hapitaj nivpita, nirvrita, nirvritta) ; 
negadUj nevadu(nyakki:ita 3 nishkrita or nirvartita) ; pogadu, povadu 
(prasasta, prastuta) ; etc. 

(e) Prefix and root plus *at : — uRadu(ucchvas, *at). Or from 
‘uch-chvasita’. 

(/) Denominative : — kudu(cp. kuta). 

(pf) Avyaya plus root tegadu, tevadu(dliikkrita). 

(23) ddu. 

(а) Past passive participle ; — addu(*ad). 

(б) Prefix plus past passive participle oddu(upahita). 

(24) nu. 

Denominative tenamanu(sayana). 

(25) ntu. 

Past passive participle : — ^patu(patita). 

(26) tu. 

Past passive participle : — tsatu(sajjita). 

(27) ttu. 

[а) Past passive participle attu, liattu(bhakta) ; ettu(ita) ; 
nattu (*nad, op. nadana, mumuring) ; mettu(mridita) ; inottu(mushti- 
ta) ; ruttu(ruddha) ; etc. 

(б) Prefix plus past passive participle ottu(upahata, uddliata 
or udvartita) ; etc. 

(28) ndu. 

(c») Root plus class sufiSx ' a ’ alandu(ardr) ; tsandu(aadh) 
m6ndu(mrid) ; etc. 

(6) Prefix plus past passive participle ufLdu(uddhmata). 
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(c) Avyaya plus past passive participle : — cliindu(sitkrita or 
singhanita) . 

(29) ndu. 

(a) Root : — kandu(krand) , cMndu(coliind) ; poiidu(spaiid or 
pad). 

(&) Prefix plus root : — ondu(upapad) ; etc. 

(c) Past passive participle • — kuiidu(*kru^ita) , kondu(*kritta) ; 
mrandu(mrakshita or *mrasta). 

(30) ddu. 

Past passive participle : — addu(ardita or ardrita) ; biddu(*bhidd)' 
diddu(dhrita) ; ruddu(ruddha) ; etc. 

(31) nu. 

(a) Roots ending in n, n or 1 : — «anu(an, an) ; kanu(akBan) ; 
tsanu(clial) ; tinu(trin) ; nanu(sna). 

(&) Root plus class suffix nu or na : — konu(kniiu) ; dunu(dliunu) : 

etc. 

(c) Denominative: dnu(adhana) , inu(ijana) , punn(valiana) ; 
penu (vayana). 

(32) nnu. 

(а) Root plus 5th class suffix : — dunnu(dhunu). 

(б) Past passive participle : — pannu(panna, *pad or pat). 

(c) Denominative : — ennu(h§lana) ; tannu(tadana) ; etc. 

(33) npu. 

(а) Root plus ‘ ap ’ which is wrongly considered to be the passive 
particle instead of the 'ya’ the proper passive particle because it is 
generally found conjoined with it. 

tsanpu(sadh) , malanpu(mrid) ; r6npu(rich). 

(б) Prefix plus root: — anpu(apahi’i) ; unpu(upahri) , etc. 

(c) Noun plus ‘ ap ’ : — tsenpu(8idhu) ; etc. 

(34) mpu. 

(а) Prefix plus root : — nimpu(nirap) ; pampu(pr&p) ; etc. 

(б) Root plus ap . — chimpu(cchidap) ; tsampu, sampu(aavap) ; 
dimpu(dS, ap) ; tempu, trempu(tru1;iap) ; dampu(dam$ap) ; pempu 
(vfidh ap) ; etc 

(o) Prefix and root plus §>p : — ampu(ajuap) ; etc 
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(35) pu. 

[а] Root plus * ap ’ aRapu(a.4) ; kaRapu(krisli) ; tsadupu, 
chidupu, c]ieRapu(ccliid) ; tsalupu, salupu, salupu(chal) ; dzarapii 
(sar) ; tarapu(tn) ; tiRupu(trish) ; naclapu, nadupu(nat) ; nanupu(sna) ; 
nilupu(nisht or tiskt) ; paRapu(pat) ; paRiipu(phal) ; malapu, medupu 
(mrid) ; mapu(mks) ; inenupu(manth) , gilupu, giRupu(kship). 

(б) Root and class suffix plus ‘ ap ’ kalapu(cp. kalayati) ; 
tsonupu(Bri) ■ etc. 

(c) Nasalized root ■— tanupu (trimp). 

(d) Prefix plus root: — 6pu(avap). 

(e) Prefix and root plus 'ap’ anupu(a]nap) ; nerapu, neRapu 
(nirvart) ; papu(apas) ; etc. 

(/) Past passive participle plus ' ap ’ kadapu(ghrLata or 
kshata) kedapu(klislitia) ; kolupu(krita) ; dulupn, dolupu(dhuta) ; 
nuRupu, nulupu(nud) ; penupu(pinaddha). 

(g) Prefix and past passive participle plus 'ap*:— udupu, 
ulupu(upaliata). 

(36) ppu. 

(а) Root plus ' ap ’ uppu(usli) ; kappu(chad); guppu(ksliip) ; 
tappu(tar) ; trippu(stri) ; deppu(di^) ; roppu, Ruppu(rud or rush). 

(б) Prefix plus root oppu(avap) ; vippu(vyas) ; etc. 

(37) mbu. 

Prefix and root plus * fip — ^pambu(pravTitta). 

(38) bbii. 

(a) Root: — gebbu(grah) ; dabbu, dabbu(dah, cp. dahara and 
Oriya dakkucchi, he is calling.) ; (irobbu(drimbh). 

(i) Prefix plus root prabbu(praYah), pravrit, pravridh or 
pravad. 

(39) mu. 

(а) Roots in n, mp, mbh, or m 6mu(van) ; tunumu, tuRumu 
(trimph) ; chiRumu(jrimbh) ; aduinu(dam) ; kadumu(kram). 

(б) Prefix plus root in m: — aRumu, alamu(akram) ; usumu(ud- 
yam) ; orumu(upakram) ; pulumu(pralump). 

(c) Past passive participle gadumu(gaditain) ; tsadumu, 
tsaRumu, chidumu, cIieRumu(chittam) ; tuRumu(trutitam) ; n6mu- 
’(nutam or *nuttam) ; etc, 
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[d) Denominative nulumu(unmulana) ; podamu(sphutam) ; 


(40) mmu. 

[а) Root in m krammii(kram) ; nammu(narm). 

(б) Past passive participle — tummu(kshutam). 

(c) Denominative -chimmu, jimmu(syandanamj sechanam) ; 
pammu(pravartanam) ; prammu(pariveslianam) ; etc. 

(41) yu. 

(а) Roots in sh, s, ch, j, ksh amayu(maksh) ; arayu(raksli, 
laksh) ; alayu(alas) , aviyu(vrascli) ; id(R)iyu(ris, risk) ; elayu(lash) , 
eyu(ish) ; kala(i)yu(krisli, karsh) ; kiniyu(kli^ or from kkinna) ; kudiyn 
(kuts); kuyu(kuj); kedayu(klis, krK^), krikkiRiyii(kris kri^); kroyu 
(krunch) ; giyu(krisli) ; teyu(tij, tiah) : d(d)uyn(du9li) ; dor(R)ayu 
(dris); pariyu(piish, prish); paya(bhaj, pams, apas); por(R)ayu 
(prush) ; polayu(plusli) , p6yu(proksli, prosh) ; malayu(mlas) ; mur 
(R)iyu(mriB) ; R(r)eyu(rich, rij) ; r6yu(rush, rua) ; layu(lash, las) ; 
vreyu(vTa§ch) ; solayu(su-alas) ; etc. 

(б) Prefix plus root kayu(aiakBh, araksh); uR(r)iyu(udrich); 
uliyu(udras) ; odiyu(avadlirish) ; olayu(ullas) ; neR(r)ayu(mrvi^) : 
bigiyu(vikrish, vikriS); bediyu(vidriS) ; bel(r)ayu(viraoh) ; meRayu 
(vilas) ; vala 3 ru(avalash) ; viriyu(virich) ; velayu(vilas). 

(c) Prefix and root plus ‘ ya ’ penayu(pi or apinahya). 

(d) Root plus ‘ ish ’ eg(v)ayu(edh) ; kadiyu(skad) ; kaniyu 
(klam) ; kamiyu(kram or klam) ; kaviyu(kram) ; guniyu(kvan) ; 
tsadiyu, chidiyu(oohid) ; chenayu(svid) ; clielayu(clial) ; chelayu 
dzadiyu(chal, §lath, teth, ^abd) ; n6yu(nud) ; padayu(pad, pat) ; 
macliyu(mr'i) ; mudiyu(vridh) ; valiyu(vyarL^). 

(e) Avyaya plus root edayu(prithakkri). 

(/) Avyaya plus root solayu(su-alaB). 

(gr) Prothetic ‘ y * odiyu(uddi) ; mayu(mlai, mla); midiyu, 
vidiyu(vid]) ; oliyu(ullu) ; etc. 

(h) Root plus passive ‘ya':— k6yu(krity); krayu(griyy) ; moyu, 
(vahy), 

(i) Noun and root ‘ sya ' futural tadayu(tatastha) ; morayu, 
mr6yu(mukha ras). 

(j) Past passive participle plus ‘ishy' vadiyu(udita). 

(k) Denominative taniyu(tyishna) ; puliyu(pfiti) , mugiyu- 
monayu (mukha). 
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(!) Adjective plus ' ish ’ tBliyu(dliavala). 

(m) buliyUj cp. H. bula. 

(42) yyu. 

(a) Root plus ‘ ya ’ :--krayyu(ki4sli) ; groyyu(kri^, krunch); 
dayyu, dayyu(dlirish) ; duyyu, duyyu(dush) ; treyyu(traksh) ; bruyyu 
(bhras) ; etc. 

(43) ru. 

(а) Root in ch, s, sh, s, r, etc: — amaru(mraS, mrash); aru(aa, 
at); ka8aru(karsh, gharsh); keru(gri); k6ru(karsli) ; tsuru(sush); 
talaru, turu(stri) ; taru, turu(tri) ; timuru, tivuru(tvar) ; peru(pri) ; 
peru (Prak. puar) ; varu(vra^cli) , etc. 

(б) Reduplication of root '--ad(d)aru, aduru(at at) ; etc. 

(c) Root plus ‘ kri ’ Bguru(edli kri). 

(d) Root plus ' isb ’ : — eduru(rudh) ; kamaru(klam) ; chiduru, 
chiRu giRu(chid) ; todaru(tud); padaru(vad); paduru(pat); viduru, 
bedaru, piru(bhid) ; maduru(mad) ; inuduru(vridli) ; musaru^ muru 
(mush) ; etc. 

(e) Root plus ‘at’;— esaru, esaru(esh); kosaru(kuncli) ; krumm- 
aru(kram); tsamaru(§am) ; pokaru(bhaj) ; musaru(mush) ; vanduru 
(vyadh) ; vadaru, vanaru(vad) ; etc. 

(/) Prefix plus root . — udaru(ud at) ; nimu(vu)ru(nirmris). 

(pf) Prefix and root plus ‘ ish ’ paru(pravrit) ; veBa(sS,) ru 
(vyas) ; etc. 

{h) Prefix plus past passive participle plus ‘ at ’ onaru, ponaru, 
monaru(upapanna) ; etc. 

(0 Past passive participle : — chedaru(c0hidra) ; etc. 

(j) Past passive participle plus ‘ish’ edaru(viddha). 

(i) Past passive participle plus ' at ’ : — kaduru, kodaru(khadita 
or krita) ; kuduru, kuru(krita). 

(1) Denominative : — dakuru(dakshma kri) ; tsamaru(cp. chapeta) . 

(44) Ru. 

(a) Root in sh, s, ri, etc:— aRu, aRu(ars); emaRu(vismri) ; 
kaRu(kash); duRu(dush); maEu(mla^). 

(&) Reduplicated root : — ideRu(ish ish); daddaRu(tvar tvar). 

(c) Root plus ‘ish’ echchiRu(vridh); krammaRu(kram) ; 
givuRu, giRu, chiRu, jiRu(ochid) ; dzaRu(si:i, srav, slath) ; taRu, 
t§Ru(tri). 

(d) Prefix plus root:— paRu(prasri). 

(e) Prefix plus root plus ‘ ish ’ : — paRu(pravah). 
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(45) RRu. 

(a) Root '"-dzuRRuljush) j kuRRu(kuj), 

(46) lu. 

(a) Past passive participle agalu, agulu, au]u(kliata, ghata) ; 
adalu, adalu (cp. H. dar) ; isadilu(sithilita) ; echchirilu(*vardhyita) ; 
edalu*(bhitta) ; elu(Mliita) ; orah, R 6 lu(rudita) ; kadalu, kudulu 
(sklialita, skadita, skudita); kanalu, kantalu (cp. Skt. kaaala, shin- 
ing); kamalu, kalu, kamulu, kamarilu(klamita) ; kudikilu (skudita) ; 
kappatilu(garvita) ; kummariln(kamphita) ; kusulu, kulu(kunchita) ; 
kerala(kujita, krudhdha), kralu(kranta) ; kiuhgilu (krunchita); 
kr 61 u(grihita 3 krishta) ; chmdilu(cchiadita) ; chikilu(chakita) ; chitilu, 
chitlu, dilu, dilu, sadalu(^ithila) ; chilu(*clntta) ; tsat(d)ikilu(sadita) ; 
tsalu(saclhita) ; tagulu, tavulu, tanlu(sthagita) ; tar(R)alu 3 tarlu, 
ter(R)alu(tarita) ; tulu(dhuta) ; to^kilu(trutkrita) ; tofirilu(t 6 trita) ; 
dougilu(taskarita) ; nogulu(nud krita) ; pagulu(bhakta) ; pigulu, 
pilu, pekalu, pegaln, p§lu(*bhikta, or bhid krita) ; podalii(vardhita) ; 
poralu, porlu(pravartita) ; pogulu, povulu(plush krita) , prelu(*bru- 
ta) ; badalu, vadalu, vadalu, vadulu, vidalu(badhita) ; main, mralu 
(mlMa) ; miihgilu(mukharita) ; mu(mru)chcliilu (mushita) ; ragulu(ran- 
jita) ; R61u(rasita) ; vaRalu(vartita) ; vasulu(apa 8 arita) ; vaJu, vr^u 
(avapata); vilu(vihita) ; vidulu, vedalu, velalu(vikrita) ; velikilu 
(bahishkrita) ; v^lu, vrSlu(vidhrita, vivrita) ; s61u(§ramita). 

(b) Prefix plus past passive participle agubbatilu(agurvita). 

(47) llu. 

(a) Past passive participle allu(vallita) ; udikillu(ushnikrita) ; 
ega8illu(eshkrita) ; kantagillu(kantkita) ; kattarillu, tattarilh(tvari- 
ta) ; krainmarillu(kramishita) ; gilu(kshata, kshipta); gunugillu(khun- 
jita, kunchita) ; chippillu(k3hipta) ; cliemmagillu(tim krita) ; tsallu, 
chellu(taladillu, ohalita) ; t3agillu(sadh krita) ; tsoppillu, dzobbillu 
(kahubhita); thavanillu(athanita) ; duUu, dollu(^itliilita) ; taxasillu 
(dharshita); tuppatillu(tarpita) , totrilla(trutita) , telagillu(dhrita 
krita, tarita krita) ; dandasiJ]u(dandita) ; daddaRillu, daddirlu(tras- 
ta); durapillu(Mu8hapita) ; dusikillu(dushkrita); dupillu, dupatillu 
(trishipita) ; nitrillu(nislitbita) ; pikkat^illu(pritliakkrita, vardhita); 
cliippillu(cchidapita) ; pellagillu(p]:ithakkyita) ; bandigillu(bandi- 
krita); banagillu(balatkiita) ; bit agillu(prithakkrita) ; bendagillu 
(*bhmd krita); beggillu, beggadillu(bliarjita) ; bollu(%iita) ; bora- 
giUu (op. H. bolta); mandatillu(mandita) ; mampillu(madapita) ; 
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nietillu(mahita) ; moratillu(mukharita) , EantillUj rollu(ratita) ; 
loggadillu(rugna, *r6gita); sannagillu(slaksnikrita) , sompillu (cp. 
sundara) , hechchillu, hechchirillu(vardhita) ; etc. 

(6) Prefix plus past passive participle * — avatillu(apatita) ; 
uRadillu(ucchasita) ; fisarillu(utsarita) ; edagillu(vidlirita) ; emaRillu 
(vismarita) ; oddagillu, ottagilluj ottillu(upahata) , Dllagillu(upahrita) ; 
otillu, 6hatillu(avahrita) , odigillu, 6ragillu(avahrita) ; depparillu 
(*apadita for apanna) ; paridliavillu(paristhata) ; pallat)illu(paryasta) ; 
payagillu(apasta) ; etc, 

(48) In 

Past passive participle talu(5thata, dhrita). 

(49) lln. 

Past passive participle i—kuUu, krullu(kar§ita) ; trellu(trutita) ; 
trullu(dripta) ; vellu(vidhrita) ; sallu(^latliita). 

(60) vu. 

(а) Softening of final ngu and gu (of Tel rts. see (6) and (7) 
above) aRuvu(ri^) ; aluvu(rnsh) ; uduvu(avahri) ; uvu(udvij) ; 
esavu(§sh) , oduvu(vardh) ; □savu(upas) ; □vu(udahri) ; cheruvu- 
(chakah) ; ohelavu(ocliid) ; tsaduvu(§abd) ; tadavu(tad) ; talavu(tri) : 
tavu(stbag) ; todnvu(dhrita) ; travu(trish) ; ta(tra)wu(taksh, 
traksh) ; etc. 

(б) Root avn(bhu, Prak. ho, 6, a u). 

(51) vvu. 

(a) ovvu(ndahri) ; kavvu (op. kavala, a morsel) ; kivvu(klii) ; 
chivvn(cohidap) ; travvu, tie vvu (traksh). 

(52) su. 

There are no roots in Telugu ending in ‘su’, but one such 
‘ sarasu ’ has been recorded. This may after all be a Hindusthani 
verb and perhaps is to be connected with Skt. sarasa or sadrisa. 

9. It will be seen from the detailed examination made above 
of Telugu verbal bases that every one of the endings can be 
accounted for on a Prakritio basis. Students of Prakrit literature 
and grammar can easily see that each of the changes indicated 
above is such as can be shown to follow the laws of change operating 
in the Prakrit. The examples given can in many cases be paralleled 
from one or other of the Prakpits but the predominant feature 
will be found to accord with the Apabhram§a form of the Prakrit in 
so far as every one of the forms in Telugu ends in ‘u'. This is 
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prominent in Smdhi and some other modern Aryan languages. The 
course and development of Telugu, as, in fact, of any language 
whatsoever, is very composite and complex, and requires great 
patience and perseverance to unravel all the ramifications of the 
various Prakritic elements that have contributed to the structure of 
the language. Some attempt had been made by Telugu grammarians 
to indicate the Prakritic origin of a few w^ords in Telugu. Their 
investigation was hmited only to the affinities of these words among 
the SIX main Prakrits generally dealt with in Prakrit grammars 
which were written at a time when all touch with the living Prakrits 
was lost. Even now, our sources for the study of the Prakrits aic 
mostly of the same character, but we are in a better position now be- 
cause the principles of modern philology will help us a great deal in pro- 
ceeding much further than the ancient grammarians could have gone. 

10. The examples given above may not in all cases be correct, 
but they should be taken only as indications of the way in which to 
pursue the investigation in the matter. It is in the very nature of 
things impossible to find the exact Prakrit equivalents of Telugu 
basic forms because Telugu is a living language and embraces all the 
aspects of human life, while such extant Prakrit literature as we 
possess is concerned mostly with a particular phase of it. Much of 
the vocabulary, therefore, of the Prakrits is hidden from us and 
it may be suggested that the original living Prakrit words and forms 
still parade before us in a much disguised form. It would be 
the task of modern philology to find them out. It will not do 
to turn our faces from this problem but a serious attempt has to be 
made to see if it is possible to bring the Dravidian languages in lino 
with the other modern Aryan languages of India. There will be time 
enough to resort to extra-Indian affinities if this hypothesis falls to 
the ground. My purpose in presenting this paper before the scholars 
assembled here is certainly not to claim finality to my views, hut 
only to draw pointed attention to a point of view which has either 
been completely neglected or treated with scant courtesy since the 
time of Caldwell. The humhle efiort made in this paper will have 
been amply rewarded if others also take up the problem and work 
in the same direction, so that it will become possible to exchange 
views, which is, after all, the purpose of this Conference, 
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THE WHISPERED VOWELS IN INDO-ARYAN. 


Babueam Saksena, M.A., D,Litt., 

Seader in Sanskrit, University of Allahatiad. 

1. The single final vowels of Sanskrit and Prakrits have left 
no trace in Modern Indo-Aryan except in KasmM, Sindhi, Maithili, 
Awadhi, and Singhalese ^ where they are found as very short vowels 
indicated in transcription by being written above the line, e.g. ; 

Skt. aksi, Pbt. akkU, Pj. akkh, H. Gj. M. Bg. S,kJi Sgh. osa; 
while K. achf, S. akh', Mth. Aw. sM*, Skt. rdtrl, Pkt. rattl, H. Gj. 
M. Bg. Np, rat, Gy. rat, Sgh. ra ; while K. rath', S. Mth. Aw. mi* ; 
Skt. phalarn, Ap. phalu, H. phal, Gj. M. phal while S. Aw. Mth. 
phari , Skt. dugdhani, Ap. dvMku, Pj. duddh, H. Gj. M. dudh while 
S. dudJi", Aw. Mth. dudh", Sgh. dud". 

2. It appears that as is the ease in Modern Indo-Aryan, in 
anterior stages also of Indo-Aryan final vowels were shorter in 
quantity than the corresponding vowels in initial and medial posi- 
tions. They would thus have a little different development from 
that of vowels in other positions and would gradually disappear. 
Thus -i would become -i, j and then disappear, -o becomes -o or -u, 
then u and zero. Pinal -u is found in the inscriptions and texts 
of Marathi up to the 16th century.^ Similarly they are found in the 
old records of other languages.® It is certain, therefore, that the 
languages which preserve them are more conservative in this respect 
than the others. Even in the same language some dialects (e.g. 
the Western dialects of Awadhi) may preserve them longer than the 
others (e.g. the Eastern dialects of Awadhi). This particular feature, 
therefore, cannot be taken as a factor in determining the grouping 
of languages. 


1 Bloch : Mwaihe, p. 64 (who quotes Geiger for Singhalese), 

Chatterji ; Origin and Dmlopmmt of BmgaK, p. 160 (who quotes Grierson for 
KSshmiri, Maithili, and Sindtu], and Baburam Saksena: 1922, p. 305, 

for Awadhi. 

t Vide Bloch: Lttngue Marathe, p. 64, where he cites sSvcOu smcmta^ from 
a text of the 16th century. 

3. Vide Chatterji, iiii„ p. 160: ‘Five hundred years ago final vowels were 
pronounced in Bengali.’ 
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In Padmavata and Ramacliaritamanasa, texts of old A'wadM of 
the 16th century, we find final -i and -u as regular full vowels as is 
proved by their forming a syllable for the sake of metre In Indra- 
vatij a text later than Padmavata by 200 years, however, we find 
rati and mnraii of Padmavata transcribed as rata and murata. Has 
final d changed into -a I maintain that here there is a case of the 
loss of -i. What appears as -a is nothing, our orthography does 
not make any distinction between a final consonant on one hand 
and a final consonant plus -a on the other. Similarly wherever 
we find final -a in place of -i or -u we have reason to presume that 
-a there represents merely the explosion of the previous consonant. 

3. What are these very short vowels of Modern Indo-Aryan ? 
I think that wherever they exist to-day they have no vocalisation, 
they exist only in whisper. This is true with regard to Awaclhi. 

I had an opportunity of making an investigation into these 
vowels at the Phonetics Laboratory, Umversity College, London. 
The results show that in my dialect of Awadhi (as far as my speech 
is concerned and it is the speech of a resident of Laklumpur, nor- 
mally) final i, u, e, 9 coming after consonants have no individuality 
of their own, as the apparatus does not record anything for them. 
They seem to have merged into the explosion of the consonant 
preceding them. When we look at the inscriptions of jdt\ m\ 
and we vainly look for waves at the end of these words in 
order to locate the vowel. Is it entirely absent from these words '? 
No. We have a distinct acoustic impression Besides there is 
the consciousness of the speaker. The vowel, therefore, exists only 
in whisper. 

4. A vowel is a sound in which the vocal cords are closely put 
together and have an amount of stretch which makes the breath 
vibrate and produce a musical note. In the resonance chamber the 
tongue does not come into contact with the palate and thus a more 
or less free passage is left for the air to pass unobstructed. The 
quality of the vowels is distinguished on account of the position 
of the tongue. In mere aspiration the vocal cords are wide apart 
and the loose position of the tongue leaves an entirely free passage 
for the air. Whisper difiers from either of these In it the vocal 
cords are closely put together but a small triangular space is left 
at their base for the passage of air. There is no stretch of the 
cords and hence there is no vibration or musical note. The 
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resonance chamber assumes the various positions for pronouncing the 
full sounds of normal speech but as the passage of breath is restricted 
and the vocal cords are not functionmg, full sounds are not heard. 
Still as the resonance chamber is making the same efforts and as 
some air is passing through, sounds are heard and distinguished in 
whisper. 

A regular vowel has two characteristics, viz. (1) in pronouncing 
it a free passage is left m the buccal cavity for the passing out of 
air, and (2) the vocal cords are in vibration In the case of a 
whispered vowel, however, the second characteristic is absent. For 
the speech in whisper it does serve the whole function of a vowel. 

5. As stated above (sec. 3) in Awadhi i, u, e, and o come after 
consonants. The resonance chamber does not make any difference 
in position for pronouncing 0 and explodmg a consonant. The tongue 
IS in a lax central position in both the cases. The acoustic effect 
also is the same. Hence it is not possible to say definitely whether 
0 exists in Awadhi. As shown above, the apparatus is not a help. 
The inscriptions which w^ere taken, sometimes show two or three 
vowel waves and sometimes nothing. I should, therefore, say that 
there are only three whispered vowels in Awadhi : 1 , e, and u. These 
in Awadhi occur at the end of a word and do not make a syllable, 
unlike Japanese ^ where they occur medially and do make a syllable. 
They are found after consonants only and never after a vowel. They 
have a stronger individuality after a voiced consonant than after a 
breathed one. A whispered vowel gives place to an ordinary full 
vowel when it is followed by a voiced consonant of a place of 
articulation different from that of the consonant which precedes 
it, e.g. mari gd becomes man gd ; and when the elision of a medial 
vowel makes the consonant preceding the whispered vowel a conjunct 
one, e.g. mdratj becomes mdrti, 

6. The ephemeral existence of the whispered vowel is further 
marked by the modifications it undergoes in sandhi position. When 
it stands between two consonants having the same place of articula- 
tion, it is elided, e.g. : 

bhdg'^ gawd>bhdggawd, $dgy,kMisi>sdkkhdisi, khatiya kf kirdwd> 
khatiyakkmwdf t%ni ddi>tmddi, bhdty, nui hai>bMnml hai, kdhe 
se $dni>kdhe ssdnl. 


1 Vide Edwardes; Pkoneiique /apanwe, § 25. 
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If a whispered vowel is followed by h- and h- by a vowel different 
from the whispered vowel in quality, i or e is replaced by y and u 
by w and this y or w comes after h-, e.g. : 

jdti hai'^jdthyai, raja he hUthi'^rdjahkhyUthl, sacu hisabu'^ 
sUcTiwisdhy. 

7. The existence of these final very short vowels as vowels in 
whisper only in Awadhi raises a strong presumption that where 
they exist in other Indo- Aryan they are merely whispered vowels. 
They may be existing in some dialects of such languages as deny 
their existence. For instance, Dr. T. N. Dave, a resident of Kathia- 
war, who was working w^ith me at the University College, London, 
told me that they existed in his dialect of Gujarati. This proves 
the necessity of closer examination of the Indo-Aryan languages, 
particularly of the dialects, with the facilities afforded by Experi- 
mental Phonetics. 



A PHONETIC TRANSCRIPTION FROM TODA. 

Peof. Suniti Kumae Chattbeji, 

CakuUa University. 

§ 1. Toda is an interesting Dravidian language belonging to 
the Southern group of Dravidian. It is fast approaching extinction, 
only so few as 663 persons in and around Ootacamund having 
returned this language as their mother-tongue in the Census of 1921. 
The Toda people (with the exception of the very small children and 
babies) are all bilingual or polyglot, speaking in addition Badaga and 
Tamil, and their number is decreasing. There has been a little 
study of their language (e.g. by G. U. Pope in a brief outline of 
grammar in W. E. Marshall’s ‘ A Phrenologist among the Todas 
London, 1873, and by Dr. W. H. R. Rivers in his well-known work 
on the Todas, London, 1906 ; and Diwan Bahadur L. D. Swami- 
kannu Pillai’s very interesting article on the Tamil affinities of 
Toda and on Toda migrations appeared in the Madras New India for 
June 9 and 12, 1925— to which my attention was kindly drawn by 
Dr. I. J. S. Taraporewala). Unfortunately this interesting little 
speech, preserving, it seems, some very old forms, and claimed to be 
very closely related to both Kannada and Tamil, has not been dealt 
with in the LSI., which quotes only G. U. Pope’s views on the 
language published in 1873 and quoted by Caldwell in his Compara- 
five Grammar of th, Dravidian Languages. No Toda text is given in 
that work. 

§2. Last year (Autumn of 1929] in the course of a little tour 
in Southern India I visited Ootacamund and stayed there for a few 
days, and with the help of some local friends I was enabled to take 
down in phonetic transcription a few short texts in Toda. The Story 
of fke North Wind and the Sun was translated into Toda with the 
help of some Todas by Mr. Premananda Sath Bharathi, a Tamil 
gentleman working as a Hindu missionary among the Todas, and 
the story as well as a short conversation (also done into Toda by the 
same gentleman with the help of his Toda friends) was repeated to me 
by a Toda man, after whose pronunciation I took down the trans- 
cription. I worked without any theory or any notions of ortho- 
graphy for the language, as I had never before read any Toda 
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grammar or text and had no knowledge about its sounds. Before I 
actually went to a Toda mmd or group of huts and heard the 
language, a Tamil servant had told me that the Toda talk sounded 
like izbiz‘izbiz , and certainly the s and z sounds do appear to be 
prominent, when the language is compared with Tamil, for instance 
Later on I could consult two Toda texts in the Roman character, 
one a version of the parable of the Prodigal Son and the other a 
Toda song, from the volume of Texts of Passages in the Vernaculars 
of the Madras Presidency taken down in gramophone records for the 
LSI. and published in 1927 by the Government of Madras. But 
I have not allowed my texts to be influenced in any way by these 
Roman transcriptions. The texts that I took down are given below, 
in the alphabet of the International Phonetic Association. 

Toda appears to be exceedingly elusive in its sounds. The 
followmg points noted below appeared to me to be remarkable. One 
sitting of about three hours was all that 1 could manage, and I 
could speak with the Toda person, whose pronunciation I sought to 
record, only through Mr Bharathi. Closer and repeated observation 
and some acquaintance with the language can only give better 
results. My subject (as is usual in such circumstances) seemed 
always to be only too willing to agree with me when I repeated some 
sounds or words after him, to make sure I was taking down correctly, 
Vowels, [a:] is a hack sound, almost indistinguishable from 
[o:]. I have taken it down as [a:], but at places [o:] or [oj in my 
transcription may perhaps for the sake of uniformity be rendered by 
[a:], taking the very low-hack value of this sound. 

[tu] does not seem to be as spread out as in Tamil : probably it 
is best written [u] in all cases. 

[i] is a proper high sound in strong syllables only. Finally it 
seems to be brought down to [e], 

[s] in weak syllables seems to become reduced to [ 9 ]. In some 
verb forms, my subject seemed to pronounce the same word at times 
with [e] and again with [ 0 ]. 

Contiguity of a nasal nasalises a vowel. 

Off-glide [9] and sometimes [m] or [u] are heard in slow and 
deliberate speech: in quick speech they do not occur. 

It seems that the language unvoices at least one vowel, [^], 
and that in connection with Thus, a form like [kp gttetuitoi] = open- 
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ing md takhig away sounded at first like [krstEtuiocji], and then again 
like [krEttetuiccji] . and the Toda speaker assented to my [ksissne], 
[kerSEni] and [krene] as well as [kysne] being each correct — I have 
consei^uently tentatively put it down as ns]. Similarly, a place 
name which is written usually as Kekkmmand I was inclined to take 
down at first as [kEjksermoddi], but probably it is [krskETmottr], as 
I have taken down It seems this unvoiced [|] occurs in initial 
syllables with a [k] sound, and with the [k] there is in addition an 
unvoiced [r] sound. What I have put down as [er5tci] saidha,^ been 
given the Gramophone Eecord Text in Eomaiusation as edsM : prob- 
ably it is [gytci]. It may be that it is originally an unvoiced vocalic 
[r]. But I confess this has been a puzzle which I have not been able 
to solve: and the only excuse I have is that my subject could 
not be questioned more closely, and he was too pliant to insist 
upon a correct rendering of his sounds by myself. At times the 
[e] appeared to me to be rather close and I had to hesitate whether 
to write [g] or [e], 

As regards consonants : final [kh] occurred at times to be inter- 
changed with the velar spirants [x, g] : thus [kudpokh]=w;fciIe disput- 
ing was also pronounced as [kudpox^"] and as [kudpog^. Possibly 
the actual sound is an affricate — [kx], which can be voiced inter- 
vocally. The word [odigeuitci ] = stopped was also given as [odicauitoi]. 

The sound of [6] is similarly probably an affricate [t0], both 
interdental, resulting from a strongly aspirated [th]. 

Intervocal [1] in quick speech may become [d]; intervocal or 
Snal [d] remains [d], does not alter to [r] as in other Indian 
languages ; and [ttr] can be clearly made out only intervocally : else 
it becomes almost indistinguishable from [tt] ([ttr] is the long 
affricate sound of an alveolar [t] + a spirant [rl, which is found in 
Tamil, and occurs also in English as in trials tribe, etc.). 

[c] and [}1 are found, the [c] often was mistaken for [tj]. [j] and 
[dj] seem to be interchangeable. 

[j] is rarely an on-glide: we have [erou] buffalo, not [jeria], hut 
I heard [jettradailed] who-is-greaU 

A palatal vowel slightly palatalises following [rs] and [J] : 
[pirsum] is rather hke [pirjS,Qm], and the fj] in [kuduijpimg] is almost 
like the ^c^-laute of German, [rs] can become voiced to [rz] ; and 
it would seem the [s] in the language is rather like [sj]. 
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I. The Story of the North Wind and the Sun. 

pirsum oddind karttrutm o:r ]ettnida:led 

Sun-and North Wind-and who who-is-great 

knduijpims . kutci. kudpokh o : duttr® kubli 

began quarrelling disputed. While-disputing man-one blanket 

po : ts( 9 )tjm (po • tsci) olar potci. a0 po : t('^)u9i kubli 
lorapped-in road came. He wrapped blanket 

krEttetuitci jettrada:lo&i. ka:ttr uppum ettuuitci. 

open-and-taking away that-is-a~big-man. Wind much blew. 

uppum ka . ttr tuksrzuitci, po : t( 0 ) kulji 

much wind blew very hard, big-cloth(=wrapper) 

tett(9) po itaaspinjs. ka:ttr odijouitcij uppum pus itt( 0 )uitci. 

began-to4ighten. Wind stopped, much Sun shone. 

kubli po : tlikf^-ns : t^ltuurspinjs. ka:ttr pirsk 

blanket cover-could-not took-ojf. Wind to-the-Sun 

srstoi (ir(s)tce), ‘ ni : 5o : n ettiuda : bDui.’ 
said, ‘ thou alone art greatf 

II. A Conversation. 

1. ni: a:rjo0i^ — o:n orloSousns. 

Who are you 1 am a [Toda) man. 

2. nian(0) i: UBr(ui)1 — en pe’.r (=Enb6:r) kAl. 

Tour what name'll My name (is) KaL 

3. ni: b: 1 uldi uldp ? — o:n kfikermottr ulSuins: 

You where are (live?) I at-Kekkerimand am, 

4. Oil tliAj mokh ettudo ?— o : n arjens, pAtthnur udi. 

Men women how many ? I know-not, ten-hundred are. 

5. ni: innigelts ky^itcs (krstjjs) ? — ertu udi, parj 

You what-work c?o? buffaloes are, milk 

kArd(0)ppBmi. 
we milk. 

6. nin s(w)o:nii i:i)6r(ui) 1— emmen o:duoi s("')o:mi 

Your Ood what-name'i We all-creating God 

koj mogaspemi. 
hand fold (.'=:worship). 
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7. ni: in (sn) thettrniji? — ernman cirski tkettrpsnii, pArJ 
You what eat 1 We rice we-eat, milk 

moj utpsmi, pniatli muttai mi:n t^innsmi, tkettr togajs. 
btiUer-milk drink, meat eggs fish donH eat, eat cannot. 

8. o:i kedauoi jsgasci?— eriti pAtcis, ki:p 

Man if -dead what do ? Buffalo seize, catch 

uurjpami, kjAttr kudDurJpami t(li)ittik(®) 

and-we-ptdl-down {=:kill), dead-body we-take into-the-fire 

stt^DurJpami, kudikksdarai (kudikka idami). 
burn, in-the-grave we-donH-put. 

Mar(a)D(a)nol ksdk eriii 

On the srdddha-day {after S months) the funeral ceremony buffalo 

pAccpami. 
we catch. 



A PHONETIC TRANSCBIPTION PROM MEWARI OF 
UDAIPUR. 

Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatteeji, 

Calcutta University. 

In October 1930 while on a trip to Udaipur I was enabled through 
the courtesy of my host Mr. Hamath Sinh Mehta to obtain a 
phonetic transcription from Mewari. The text is a translation of 
the Story of the North Wind and the Sun, and the translation was 
made in consultation with some of the employees of Mr. Mehta who 
are literate but not too much at home in Hindi. Hindi as the 
literary language is profoundly modifying the dialects of Rajasthan, 
and the younger generation (at least among the upper classes) are 
not always sure of their hold on the dialect. The dialect is the usual 
Marwari or Eastern form of Rajasthani. 

The vowel system is simple enough, and does not call for much 
observation : only we have [ae] for final [e], and [s] for earlier [ai]. 
The use of the glottal stop ['>] for the pan-Indian [fi], and the shifting 
of the interior glottal stop from [fi] as well as of the glottal stop accom- 
paniment of the interior voiced implosives [g^ J 3 ’ d’ d^ b’] which 
are the substitutes in this dialect for the voiced aspirates, to the head 
of the word, are noteworthy features. This sort of treatment of 
the aspirates in NIA. has been discussed by me in a separate paper : 
The Becursives in Indo- Aryan in the 'Bulletin of the Linguistic 
Society of India Lahore, 1931. 

[cj] and [p 5 ] are the usual palatal afiricates. Other remarkable 
thmgs are the use of [fij for initial [s], the slightly palatalised pro- 
nunciation of [s] as [Sj], and the alteration of interior [1] to [r], as 
in [ccilua]. The stress seems to be as in Hindustani. 

utri: uajro o:r fiurAg (fiuru33) Ani ua't pAr jg^AgAf r^Aja ’ 
ks apa doja-msstl kun J50ruan Atraim© e*k gATAm pAccJheuoro 
J’orjo thAko e“k gela’tru a*j nikljo. Ana* doja*m® je ts’ ?ui: , ks J30 
p’eli uAni gela’truro pAccjheuoro uta'ruai legjo, u’oi uAtto } 5 oruan 
fiAmjjjo J3auega . to uajro ^orsQ cjarua (cjalua) logo. gjS jgjS 
uajro jgorstl cjarua lago, tjo tj 5 uA^d gela'tro pACDjheuoranse 
katho lApe*tto gAjo . a'khirma uajro aponi- kosjisj ojhorr didi. 
l5Adifiuruj3te:j3isQ nikljo, to jj’Atsli u*Ani (uAni) gelairu pAcofheuero 
uta*r rido . uAni ua'tsD uajranae ma'nno pArjo ks doja'mfe fiurujgro 
go:r uAtto 



THE DIALECTS OF THE KHA^ALl GROUP, 
[Summary) 

De. Siddheshwae Vaema. 

The dialects of the KhaSali group, discoTered by the present 
writer in the summer of 1930, are spoken in a valley near the Chenab 
in the Udhampur District of Jammu Province, and about 20 to 30 
miles from Bhadarwah. Hitherto it has been supposed that ‘ Bhadar- 
wahi or Kashmiri ’ is the dialect of this valley, which I may call 
the Raggi valley, although it is officially known as Marmat-Gallian 
and Rudhar. 

Five main dialects and two sub-dialects are spoken in this valley : 

(1) Kha^ali, (2) Rudhari (including High Rudhari, Low Rudhari, 
and Nala Rudhari, (3) Marmati, (4) Sim^lasi, (5) ^euti. 

The number of speakers is more tlian two thousand, about 1,500 
being the speakers of Kliaiali. 

Phonetically, Rudhari preserves a vocalic system anterior to 
that of Bhadarw§<hi. The dialects of the Kha^. group have no mixed 
vowels as BhadarwShi has, but each dialect seems to preserve the 
relics of an independent Vowel-system, The most interesting of 
these is 6eut)i, which has a striking tendency for the contraction 
and of vowels. Thus the l^euti phrase for ‘ the nurses 

came ’ is dl t, while for the singular ‘ the nurse came’, it has, like 
many other dialects, ddi ai. 

Grammatically, the Dative case postposition in these dialects 
is m, while in Bhadatwahi it is jo. The dialects have a particular 
Case which may be called the ‘ Prepositional Dative which affects 
the ‘ aspects of the verb ’ and its use is thus somewhat parallel to 
the Slavonic Verb. 

All these dialects, except Rudhari, have the neuter gender, 
though in varied degree. There is a distinction of gender even 
in Personal Pronouns. 

RudhSiI, in some respects, is the most complicated of these 
dialects, for it is a caste-language, and men living in the same street 
have sometimes different grammatical forms. Rudhari has entirely 
discarded the plural number in the oblique oases of nouns. 
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Tiiese dialects have a peculiar Pluperfect form atthl^ which, 
however, is indeclinable, and can be used only for the second or the 
third person- 

The subjunctive and the conditional have also several varieties. 
Some are declined in the ‘ probable ’ sense, and others in the ‘ perhaps ’ 
sense. 

These dialects, along with Bhaclarvvahi, have evolved a passive 
voice which may be called the ‘ Absolute Passive It cannot be 
used with the Agent Case. The action in this Passive is spontaneous 
or involuntary, not under the control of any agent. 

The vocabularies of -these dialects have a special bearing on the 
history of Sanskrit and on general Linguistics. Thus some of them 
preserve the following words : — 

samd — year 

pasnu — to stand the sight of 
clhavrnu — to run 
^unm — a lamb 



SOME PECULIARITIES OF SORATHI DIALECT. 
D. R. Mankad. 


1 . 

Gujarati language is spoken to-day in many distinct dialects,^ 
out of which the provincial dialect spoken by the people occupying 
the province caEed Sorath is, for many reasons, greatly interesting to 
a philologist. The pure Sorathi dialectal variations, which may be 
noticed to-day, are mostly to be found in the spoken language of 
Kathis, Ahers or Ayars, Charanas, Mers, and other tribes. There is 
also a considerably extensive literature expressed in this mixed 
dialect and preserved as folk-lore, which is lately being published by 
Mr. J. K. Meghani.^ That these people have, often, preserved forms 
and words almost in their Prakrit and Apabhramsa stage, can be 
ascertained even by a cursory knowledge of the dialect. A detailed 
study of this dialect shows that it is considerably influenced by 
Sindhi, Kachhi, Maiawadi, and slightly by Hindi.^ 


1 See specimens given by Sii George Grierson in LSI., Vol. IX, Part II. 
i Specially his BasadhSrss, BahSraratiSs, BadhiSli BSt, and Rtu^to which 
last presents some very interesting philological (chiefly phonetic) variations. 

3 Duhaslike:— 

Vra 

3 (KathiSwadi Duhi by Eaichnra, 


'svr: 

itJnc 

<d 

gram (Sorathi B, i, appendix) 

may be taken as complete remnants of Kachhi dialect, though the instrumental 
^ in the first duho is purely GujarSti. But, even otherwise many terminations 
directly imported from Kachhi (which is nothing else but a dialect of Sindhi) are 
found interspersed all throughout the literature. Gen. change of neuter into 
mascuhne gender, etc., are some instances in point. MiirawSdi influence is more 
marked in marriage songs, which forms a special collection in Meghani’s 

44 
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This complex nature of this half- developed dialect necessitates 
a brief inquiry into the antecedents of the people whose vehicle of 
expression it has been for a long time. 

First, then, to consider about Kdthis, Campbell states that they 
came to Kathiawad (cir 1400 A.D.) from Sind through Cutch. He 
also narrates that the Kathis themselves preserve a tradition showing 
their origin from the blow of stick by Kama, at the time of Virata’s 
Gograhana, in Mbh. story. Some acc. to Campbell, may be connected 
with Kathmandu, the Capital of Nepal. 

Captain Wilberforce-Bell, too, says^ ‘They are generally 
supposed to have migrated from Sind to Kachh where they settled 
at Pava and afterwards m Sorath at Than.* He also notices the 
legendary origm in the Mbh. incident. 

It is patent at this stage to point out that Mbh. knows no such 
incident and that the legend owes its origin probably to the common 
instinct on the part of the most of the present tribes of connecting 
themselves with some illustrious ancient ancestors. 

It seems that at the time of Alexander’s invasion, a people 
named by the Greeks as Kathaioi dwelt on the Indus banks, whom 
the Cambridge History of India ^ takes to be Kshatriyas, pointing 
out at the same time that the general designation of the warrior 
caste seems to be applied, in this case to a particular people. 

Dr. Maedonell,® speaking about the Kathas of the famous Kathaka 
Sakha, states that they are now mostly seen in Kashmere, but in the 
time of Greeks they were in the Punjab and Kashmere. But he has 
cited no authority for this statement. Probably he also had the 
above Kshatriya-Kathaioi theory in view. This error of the identi- 
fication between Kshatriya and Kathaioi was probably due to Mo- 
Crindle, who equated^ the Kathaioi with Kshatriyas. That this 
was erroneous was pointed out by Prof. S. Majumdar Shastri in his 
notes on the text of McCrindle, thus®: 'The Kathioi were the 


chuijdadl Gen. change of H to ^ are comparatively frequent. Hindi 
influence is not so marked. Gen. is of course seen, but otherwise it is very 
rare. 

* The Bietory of Kathiawad^ pp. 67-68. 5 Vol. I, p. 349. 

8 Bis. of Sanskrit LiteraturSf p. 175. 

7 McOrindle’s Ancimt Ind%a as deszrihtd ly Ftolmy, Ed. by S. Majumdar 
Shastri, pp. 157-58. , 

s Ibid., p. 375. 
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Kanthas (Panini II, 4, 20) or Krathas {MaMbMrata VIII, 85, 16). 
To take it as Kahatnyas as has been done by Dr. McCrmdle and in 
Camb. H.L (Vol. I) is not very satisfactory. For the word Kshatriya 
does not refer to any particular nation or tribe, but is the common 
name for all the warrior tribes or castes.' 

But in his discussion about the Kathaioi, McCrindle regarded 
them as givers of the names® ‘Kathis, Kathi, Kathias, Katris, 
Khatris, Khetars, Kettaour, Kattais, Kattaks, and others. One of 
these tribes, the Kathis, issuing from the lower parts of the Punjab, 
established tliemselves in Saurashtra and gave the name of Kathia- 
wad to the great peninsula of Gujarat.' 

The above discussion brings out two possible alternatives for 
the origin of the Kathis Kathaioi, if we believe in McCrindle and 
Kantihas or Krathas according to Dr. S. Majumdar Shastri. Their 
origin from the Kanthas would seem to be borne out by the still 
existing name Kanthal, given to the shore of the Ran of Cutch.'^ 
Ptolemy also knew a gulf named Kanthi and McCrindle identified 
it with the present ‘ Gulf of Kachh*. But for the very reason that 
the shore was known as Kanthi to Ptolemy, the name Kanthal 
or Kanthi was not given by the Kathis, thus leaving us nowhere. 

But there is still another line of argument, which probably leads 
us nearer the origin of the Kathis. McCrindle in the long list of 
the tribes whose names he believed to have been derived from or 
akin to Kathaioi, enumerates Kattaks. If there be any connection 
between Kathaioi, Kattaks, and our Kathis, the matter, I think, can 
still be pushed earlier. In the Vedic times there was a Kathaka ^akha, 
which gives us a Samhita and an Upaniiad; and it seems to be 
probable, at least philologioally, that our Kathis were perhaps 
connected with these Kathas. That the Kathas occupied the Punjab 
once, according to Macdonell lends further support to the identifica- 
tion, as Kathis also are said to have migrated from almost the same 
districts. 

But for our purpose of philological investigations, it is quite 
sufficient that the Kathis came into Kathiawad, from Sind via Cutch. 

9 Ibid., p. 158. 

1(1 McCrindle has blundered here. It is KathiSwad that is Peninsula and 
not Gujarat. 

11 It is, however, possible that the word KanthM. is to be derived from 
Kantba or Kantharsshore. 

12 jr&id.,p.'l68. 
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AyarSi or AhirSj another tribe, whose dialect we are going to 
investigate, are a wandering pastoral people, mostly moving from 
one place to another for pastures new, for their cattle. They are 
said to have formed marital connections with Kajput tribes like 
Solankis, Valas, and Paramars.^^ Captain Wilberforoe-Bell points 
out : ‘ Ptolemy, the Greek, mentions them as Ahiriya which seems 

to be incorrect as there is no mention of the Ahiriya in Ptolemy. 
But he, like Campbell, notices that the Ahirs formerly lived on the 
banks of the Indus and in all probability migrated to Saurashtra 
with the influx of the Mahomedans in Sind from Persia. While W. 
Crooke,^® finds their connection with Abars, a scythic tribe as afi&rmed 
by some, less plausible. Their matrimonial relations with the 
Rajputs indicate that they were once a rulmg and fighting race. 
In Mahabharata there is ample evidence to this effect.'^ Nakula 
in his Digvijaya had to defeat Abhiras, settled on the banks of 
the Indus (Smdhukulasama^rita). They are said to have been 
reduced to the present servile condition as a result of the extirpation 
of all the Eishatriyas by Paralurama,^® prior to which legendary 
incident they were Kshatriyas. That they were connected with 
Aioi mentioned by Pbolemy may be likely^® ; but though the connec- 
tion of serpent-worship with Aioi seems to be quite possible, same 
cannot be positively affirmed of the Ahirs who were originally 
called Abhiras which form of the word is a philological handicap for 
connecting them with Ahis, who are certainly to be seen in Rgveda. 

Even these Ayars are said to have come to Sorath from Sind, 
via Cutch. 

Chdrav^, another tribe using Sorathi, are known to have been 
intimately connected^® with both the Kathis and Ayars and thus 
must have come to KathiawSd with them. 

For Mers, a tribe also using this dialect I would simply 
refer to Indian Antiquary, June, 1922, where following Dr* 
Bhagawanlal Indraji, they are identified with the Maitrakas, and 
Mihirs.* They also must have come through Sind. 

13 Qujarat Sarvaeamgraha, p, 104. 

14 op. oit., p. 53. 16 op oit,, p. 63. 

13 E.H.E. i, 232 cp. however Enthoven : Tribes and Castes^ of Bomlay : Ahirs. 

17 Mbh., II, 35, 9-10 j III, 192i 33-35. 18 Mbh , XIV, 30, 14-16. 

10 cp., Ptolemy's Ancient India, Ed. by JMajumdar, p. 350. 

23 op., QujarUt Swrtiasafngraha, p, 106. 

* cf. Varah Mihir. 
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The influence of Sindhi and Cutchi that we shall find in the 
investigation of this dialect will thus be historically explained. 

II 

UtSARCtAS. 

(1) Remote Demonstrative Pronom T. 

Sorathi dialect is conspicuous by the total absence of both the 
remote demonstrative pronouns v and S', which are so widely used 
everywhere else in Gujarati language. In their place the use of x in 
the Nominative as well as in the oblique cases is seen throughout 
Sorathi literature. This extensive use of the pronoun has, it seems, 
influenced other pronouns also. % and ^ of Gujarati proper are 
often used in Sorathi as ^ and but mostly in oblique cases only. 
Sir George Grierson shows the use of t in Zalavadi and Pattani 
dialects. But in both these cases it appears in oblique cases. 
Thus this T happens to be a peculiarity of Sorathi. 

Beams has given a list of the two demonstrative pronouns in 
different languages that he has examined.^® He gives for Sindhi, 
remote Demon. Pr. r, ft and but Dr. Trumpp believes®* them to 
be fl, % and Its which result into T, ^ and respectively in La<h 
dialect, by the elision of This ^ of the Ladi seems to be identical 
with Sorathi T- This would be further justified by our previous ethno- 
logical discussions which have shown that all those tribes were, at 
one or the other time, residing in Sind. 

But whence this ? 

Guj. V comes from yields in Prakrit But Vrf^ 

also shows another form in Prakrit. Prof. N. B. Divatia has 
incidentally shown®® that this may be derived either from 


21 See : 

Kathiawadi Duha, by Raiehura, pp. 39, 40, 02, 07, etc, Sorathi 
Baharavati5 by Meghani 1, 10, 33, etc. 

<iir“-Sorathi B. J, 91. 

KSthi, D., p. 18. Ibid., p. 01. 

22 Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IX, Part II, p. 419. 

23 Comparative Grammar of the Modem Aryan Languages of India, 1872-79, 
hy Jolin Beams, ii, ‘3 17-18. 

24 Grammar of the Sindhi Language, by E. Trumpp, Leipzig, 1872, p, 198. 

25 Gujarati language and literature, Vol. II, p. 28. 
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im or from its gen. form. Moreover Siddhahema^*^ considers 
as an accusative or nominative form. In it is taken as a 
nom. form, But hov^ can we account for this i of in the forms 
of in Pr. ^ Beams writes^® ‘But it is perhaps useless to seek 
for the origin of the modern forms in any written work. Thev have 
their origin, in all probability, in a much lower stratum of popular 
speech.’ But he does not investigate further. Many Prakrit forms 
and phases, which are not explained by the extant Prakrit 
Grammars, are often solved by a reference to the Vedic Gram- 
mar. It should be remembered that according to one view,^^ now 
being widely accepted, Prtoits have existed side by side with 
the classical Sanskrit from the earliest times. 

In Vedic language we find, together with and other 
pronouns, a pronommal form but it is not certain whether it is 
a remote or a near Dem. Pr. Sayana explains it by the accusative 
form of But Macdonell®^ translates it by ‘Him’ which shows 
that it may have been used as a Remote Demon. Pronoun also, 
This X}{, if taken as an accusative form, would directly yield i as 
the original pronoun. That this T or should have any connection 
with ^ does not seem probable, but confused memory of a 
forgotten age may have given rise to the optional form 
in the forms of 

The above discussion, thus, shows that the Vedic language 
evinces the existence of a pronoun X which may be identified with 
Sorafihi T. Like the peak of a submerged mountain, this Sorathi 
I even now reminds us of the Vedic age. 


(2) Nm» Plural termi. ^ or 
Examples. 


Guj. Proper. 


Mascuhu. 

Sorathi. 

Smg. 

Plural. 

Sing. 

Plural. 



VPft 

irmT— lit— ^ 






^TWT— ^ 



23 VIII, 3, 

79. 



27 

(Bombay San & Pr, senes), p. 124. 

!8 Ibil, p. 517. 

An Int. to Comp. Philology, 

by Gune, p. 148. 

3» EV., VI, 53, 5.0. 


31 Vsdic Grammar for students, p. 220. 

33 For its use see : 

Sorathi B. i, 19, KSthi, D., pp 6, 19, 26, 42; Radhiali RSI: i, 6, etc, 
it 19 very diffuse. 
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N.B.—l have noted, in the case of Sorathi, the optional plural 
^ endings, but they are heard in the speech of the educated only. 



Feminine 


Sing. 

Plural, 

Plural. 


(Guj. Proper.) 

(Sorathi.) 


irm— ^ 





jiJTT 


lilTT— 


Neuter^ 


Sing. 

Plural. 

Plural. 


(Guj. Proper.) 

[Sorathi.) 






WTT^— ft— 


Above illustrations will make it clear that whatever the gender 
and whatever the ending of a noun may be, m {''orathi it always 
takes in Nom. pL, along with other terminations, ^ and 
masculine showing ^ and the other two genders i. 

In Prakrit, Masculine nouns ending in \ and and Feminine 
nouns ending in X: t, and ^take in Nom. pi. along with other 
terminations or In Apabhramsa the same has been 
retained. Moreover, in Apabhramia, for Neuter nouns there is an 
exception. Those nouns that had a f at the end, took ^ in Nom. 
and Acc. Sing.®“ It is a known fact that this addition of ^ was, 
once, a very extensive process, 

Modern Aryan languages also show this For nouns ending 
in there is a universal ter. But in Sindhi, the use of this ^ is 
very wide. In Feminine, Sindhi shows ^ for X and t 

endings. As Sindhi has lost Neuter, it will be seen that Neuter 
Apabhram^a terminations have influenced other genders, 

33 Beams does not recognise the existence of t and ^ endings for Guj. 
Nouns (p. 196-97) ; but long t endings m Gujarati are quite usual. 

34 e.g, ^ Tfr ^ 

85 Intr. to Prakrit, by Woolner, pp. 31 f. 

88 See Puratattva, a Guj. quarterly, Vol. I, Pt. Bechordas : on Apabhramfia. 

87 Beams, Ihii., li, 196-97. But Beams is not correct here. Nouns with ^ 
and ^ endings do not take any ter, which is accepted for Sindhi by 
Dr, Trumpp (see Ibid., p. 106). 
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Beams observes for this ^3 or ^ ‘ No satisfactory reason for 
this form has been shown. Even if we admit that the ‘‘ 0 ” of Pr, 
plurals has been changed to u, this does not account for the 
anuswara, which is too important a feature to have crept in by 
accident It may have been extended to the nominative from the 
obhque cases of the Apabhramsa pi. (see Lassen, p. 464) as is often the 
case in other languages.’ Yet I offer two alternative explanations 
for this phenomenon, of which the second seems to me to be even 
more plausible than the theory of the Apabhrarnsa oblique cases. 

(1) As is shown above the use of the term ^ in Prakrits and 
Apabhramsa was very wide. There comes in every language an age 
of unification, when in the absence of great Grammarians the language 
becomes the language of the people and minor rigid distinctions are 
forgotten. iSomething of the sort might have happened here also. 

(2) We have also seen above that a ^ was added to the noun- 
stems very extensively at one time or the other. Prof N. B. 
Divatia recognises^® the force of this We may, therefore, 
suppose that the process that was limited to Neuter in Apabhramsa 
was universalised and every noun, after the model of the Apa- 
bhramsa Neuter nouns with the optional ^ endings, took ^ or 3. 

(3) Elision of 

The aspirate seen in words like »?#, etc. has been considered 
as an after-effect of its shifting places in some of its antecedent 
forms. Though it is true that this ^ -sound exists in some portions 
of Gujarat, it is equally true that it is elided in Sorathi and some 
other dialects. For this absence of ^-sound it is argued that men 
have acquired the habit of this false pronunciation, due to the faulty 
system of spelling adopted in the Government Vernacular Reading 
Series. But it is the experience of many that even illiterate 
people, quite uninfluenced by modem culture, have a tendency to 
elide this at least in Sorathi. 

The reason for this elision of ^ is phonetic, the tendency for 
aspiration, a well-known phenomenon in philology, being absent in 
this case. Marathi elides in and preserves it in ^IT^. 

Sindhi shows it in H®ff, etc. and drops it in^^, etc. In Hindi 
this aspiration is very wide In Sorathi itself Junagadh people 


3B Ibid., p. 209 


39 GLL.. 1. 190-96. 
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would pronounce as while people on Una side would have 
1?^ for Thus the retention of is optional It has been already 
seen that Sorathi is very much allied to Kachhi, and Kachhis are almost 
notorious for this elision of \ Tirst person Singular which 
preserves the aspiration in all the modern Aryan languages of India, 
has dropped it in Kachhi and Sindhi But amongst Kachhis the 
tendency for not aspirating is even more marked than amongst 
Sindhis. Plurals like are conspicuous by their absence in 

Kachhi, as in Ladi. Again if you ask an average Kachhi to pronounce 
he will express it as or even It will be seen that 
^ by the elision of ^ and by the process of Pratisamprasarana 
will yield ff'g. This tendency of avoiding aspiration is thus seen 
in Kachhi and Sorathi alike. 

(4) Past Passive Participle ter'mination 
CTujarati proper. Sorathi. 

The fact that these forms change according to the gender of 
the subject indicate their participal character. 

Roots of all descriptions have this termination applied to 
them in Sorathi. In Sindhi also it is applied to some P.P.Ps>^ 
But Dr. Trumpp simply calls them irregular, while Beams 
compares some of these with the corresponding irregular P.P.Ps. 
in Sanskrit,^^ But even our Sanskrit grammarians, on account of 
the break in the Vedic traditions, have often explained forms, for 
which they could not account, as irregular.^^ To-day when the Vedic 
language itself is studied scientifically we must try to find out the 
causes of these apparent irregularities, in the Vedic language. 
Thus we find that in Vedic grammar along with u there was also a w 
as the termination of P.P P. This ir was applied to roots ending 
in long vowels, or in % % and And keeping in view the fact 
that in Sindhi where it exhibits this termination, it is applied to 

41) For its actual use see Sorathi B. i, 20 ; Kathi. D., p. H titc. 

41 Dr. Trumpp {Ibid,), pp. 272 ff. 42 iii, p 139 

4:) A similar case is seen in Prakrit. Hemachacdra, in his De4in§mamal5, 
has enumerated many words as de^i, which can be and are being traced to 
Sanskrit, to-day. 

44 See Vedic Gr., pp 183-4. 
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roots having '^T endings^ it can be argued that this which, in 
Sindhi, was as yet vague and uncertain, became universalised in 
Sorathi, passing as it did, through Kachhi. 

This i termination is not noted by any one. Even Sir Grierson 
has incidentally given one illustration which he has not discussed.^® 

(5) Absence of wide ^ and 

The wide sound of ^ and heard in Gujarati and Marawadi, 
distinguishes them from all other modern Aryan languages in India. 
The genesis of this wide ^ and ^ has been ably discussed by Prof. 
Divatia.^® No one can deny its existence in Gujarati, but speaking of 
Gujarati language as a whole it should be stated that its use is partial, it 
being absent in some parts of Kathiawad. This will be proved by 
the fact that the students in those parts, when commencing their 
English studies, are frequently unable to pronounce the wide 
sounds of that language This is a difficulty experienced by all the 
teachers there. I have myself seen Halaris ridiculing the wide 
pronunciation of words like by Bhavanagari students studying 
at Eajkot and other places. Thus the absence of this wide sound, 
at least in Halar and Sorath, is indisputable. 

Prof. Divatia has traced the process of wide ^ and ^ thus : He 
derives with wide ^ in the following manner:— 

- X^^X - W 

So also about 

In both these cases, according to him, the intermediate ^X and 
^ are first changed to ^ and by what he calls the 
process, and then result into wide x and I am in full agreement 
with this derivation ; yet I propose to examine the genesis of the 
short and heard in Somthi. We have seen that the antecedent 
^^:^X has to pass through a form like xmx in order to yield the 
wide sound of the resulting ^ So also has to pass through the 
stage. But if we suppose that in both these cases, and 
directly pass on to and stages, these latter forms 
would yield the short v and We can derive both the wide and 


45 Op. cit , p. 427. 

45 See G L.L , i, 125-66 ; alao his paper ‘ Phonogeneais of the wide B and 
0 in Gujarati’ read at the First Oriental Conference 
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the Bhort sounds from the same process suggested by Divatia 
thus : 






So also 


=t5 






It should be noted that the above process has the advantage of 
But it may be objected that these transitional forms 
and fntr, yielding short sound, are never used in literature. As 
a matter of fact they are seen^'^ in some of the ancient Gujarati 
works. In the editor gives the following quotation in his 

preface: — 

“ TOElt ^ rf^ g W Wift ^ 

itself shows the form used at two places.^^ 

is actually used even now amongst Kathis and Ayars. 

It will, thus, be seen that the short sound for both these v 
and ^ heard in Sorathi, is not a myth but an established fact which 
could be corroborated by strictly goientitic philological investigations 


(6) X following a consonant is not (‘hanged to 

In Gujarati proper, in many places an Tfolltwing a consonant 
is often changed to a as : — 

Similarly the in words like STM, etc. is to 

be traced to an earlier t- But in all these words Sorathis, like 
Suratis invariably use ’^T^, ^3, ftw, arm, etc., thus showing 
their tendency to drop the final ^ or strictly speaking to change the 
final X to for I do not believe that Sorathi ever had this 
^ which was afterwards dropped yielding an ^ ending. 
This tendency of changing to has exposed Gujaratis to the 
ridicule of others.^^ 


On the contrary the above transitional is found nowhere. 
« Sea firu^mwt Ed. by M. B. Vyas, Preface, p. 36. 

^9 8oe op. cit., pp. 37 and 38, 

f'O for other examples and full discussion see G.L.L., i, 224 f. 
w cp., ?r^ >irrriT i ^ 

m II 
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But Soratlii avoids tkis ^ very scrupulously ; not only it does 
not show ^ in the above cases but even in those forms of the past 
tense like which are evolved from earlier past 

participle formSj it very frequently shows forms like 
etc. Mr. Meghani has, at one place, used the form tfr for arsfr. 

But the absence of the knowledge of this tendency of 
avoiding has led to many textual misrepresentations. Sir 
George Grierson uses the spelling in the specimen of 

Halari.“® Mr. Meghani, too, has the same tendency of showing 
this The reason of this illusion is that in these parts, the actual 
pronunciation is something like etc.^^ (This discussion 

is mainly true for Halar, if not for Sorath.) 

(7) V and ^ of Absolutive. 

These are not much used, but in Sorathi Bahtovatia they 
are used three or four times. 

^ i, 82 

i, 83 

^ i, 47, etc. 

These examples are so very outstanding that they must be 
noted as a peculiarity of the Sorathi dialect. 

Comparative ^ study shows that Marathi has for the 
absolutive termination, and Sindhi has ^ and Beams notices 
only for Sindhi but according to Trumpp, passive verbs in 
Sindhi take ‘ 0 ’ for the absolutive.®® 

Rasadhara, i, p 14. 5* Ihia., p. 427. 

5* See ?’ — Dadaji ni vato, p. 65. 

■Kankavati, p. 42 ^ ^T— Rasadhara, hi, 67. 

In actual practice, however, this ^ is either totally absent showing an ^ 
ending or as noted above the penultimate shows either a or an Ts as 
^7^ or This penultimate ^ may result from the Pratisamprasarana 

and metathesis of \ but as I have already said, the Sorathi does not show this 
^ at oil. Therefore, the presence of this penultimate T should be explained 
by the process of metathesis of final T seen in earlier forms. Pronuncia- 
tions like may be due to the first tendency. 1 note that Grierson 

has spelt as and in his specimen of Surati, 

Ibid , lii, 232. 

63 Ibid.f 281-83. Trumpp for Gujarati Absolutive notices a form like 
and quite erroneously and unscientifically derives it from perhaps 
"taking the final T as the termination. 
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This n is derived by all from Prakrit but ‘ O ’ of Sindh i, 
noted by Trumpp has not been satisfactorily explained anywhere. 

It will be remembered that in Prakrit there was for the 
absolutive along with As ^ by dropping the final ^ 

and by ^ yields so by the same process would yield Sindhi 
and by simply dropping would give Sorathi ^ Gune 

suggests®® to derive the above from Skr. ^ or c^ei and 
from Skr. which seems plausible. 


(8) Nom. Plural ^ ending. 


i?t^t 


Kathi, D .5 p. 5. 

,, p. 50. (It is voc. here.) 
Soratihi, B. i, 91. 


The above examples show its existence. This termination is 
also seen in Nom. PI., in Bindhi and Panjabi feminine nouns of ^ 
ending.®® Sorathi uses it everywhere, irrespective of the gender 
of the noun. It is a bit difficult to explain this "^t. Prakrit and 
Apa. had WT, for Nom. PI in Masc. and Pern But the anuswara 
seen in Sorathi, Sindhi, and Panjabi is difficult to explam. Some 
people have a tendency to nasalize the finals of some words. This 
tendency may be said to be present here also, though I am not 
quite sure of that. * 

I would like to mention here a phenomenon, about the nature 
of which I am not clear. Some verses like the following are 
met with : — 

(1) TRinr ^ Kathi, D., p. 3 

(2) ^ wx <VsT 


also on p. 55 fT^Wr is used. 

(3) anr ant ^ ^ ^ 

'‘JST'n; ^ ^ %Bi ‘Frarr'srt 

(4) f^T 

(5) ^ ^ ^ 


p. 54. 


p. 67. 

p. 85. 
p. 99. 


57 Gune : Op. cit., p 249, 
5Q Beams : Ibid.t ii, 196. 


58 Ibid.f p. 260. 

80 Gune: Ibid.f p 206, 
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Out of these examples (1), (3), and (5) have this termination in 
the sense of genitive, while in (2) and (4) its case is doubtful to 
decide , it may be gen. or loo. Moreover the practice of dropping 
terminations is often seen amongst poets as a poetic hcense, Thus 
it may even be our Nom. PI., though it seems less plausible, as 
even Nom. PJ. would be a termination and that fact would go 
against the abovementioned poetic license. I therefore think that 
the to be seen in the above stanzas may be a gen. or loc. ter. 

Gen. ift may be traced to Sk. gen. pi. snq, and loc. ^ may be 
evolved from HT itself an evolute of Pr. Pff, 

(9) Declension of Pronouns, Adjs,, P.P.Ps., and Numerals. 

(1 ) eir?fN =^T 

(2) rft wr m sr 

(3) 

(4) 

(o) ^ 

(6) «TT ^ ^ 

' ■■ I Ov <N 

(7) ^ ^ = ^Trfr®^ 

It will be clear from the above examples that pronouns 
{(1) and (2)], adjectives [(3) and (7)] P.P.P.s. [(2), (4), and (5)] 
and numerals [(7)] were declined even as their respective substantives 
were declined. In Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Apa. Pronouns, adjs., 
participles, and numerals take the same gender, case, and number as 
their substantives. In Gujarati proper these parts of speech are 
affected by the gender but generally not by the case of their 
substantives. It will be seen that the above examples remarkably 
agree with the practice in San. and Pr. 

This tendency is marked in Sindhi also. Trumpp remarks®*^: 
‘ The general rule that the adjective must agree with its substantive 
in gender, number, and case, holds good in Sindhi likewise.’ 
Though I don't know whether same is the case with Pronouns and 
P.P.Ps. Yet it is no wonder that Sorathi, which is so intimately 


Sorathi B. i, 83. 
^5 Kathi. D , p. 26. 
65 Kathi. D., p. 28. 
^7 Kathi. D., p 83. 


62 Sorathi B. i, 83. 
61 Kathi. D,, p 68. 
68 Kathi. D., p. 40 
68 Ibid., p. 145. 
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connected witli Sindhi and Kachhi, should intensify the processes 
seen there. 

This inclination to intensify the inherited tendencies is probably 
due to careless and indifferent nature of the speakers. This 
indifference to accuracy has produced some remarkable forms, 
grammatically totally incorrect. There is a verse, 

fir (Kathi. D., p. 75) 

which shows an absurd phenomenon; for it is to be explained as 
a form of with gen. ft and nom. pi. showing a confused 
and combined use of both these terminations, fft seen in Sorathi 
B. i, 27, is another example in point, though it only shows 
a double termination of the same case, due to pure confusion. 

III. 

CIONCLTJSION. 

These are some of the peculiarities of Sorathi language which 
are at once marked out. A wide range of investigation is still left 
to future workers. Sorathi phonology, which presents many 
interesting features, is altogether ignored here. Many other aspects 
also are left out of consideration. Yet let us recount implications of 
the present survey. 

At the outset we had called this a half-developed dialect, which 
is fully home out by our discussions. We have found that 
many peculiarities seen in Sorathi are to be traced to their ultimate 
Sindhi forms. Sindhi itself is in a process of evolution, for many of 
its present phonological, phonetic, and grammatical features manifest 
that it is still almost in Apabram^a stage. The same characfceristio is 
evinced by Sorathi which is, as we have seen, a dialect of the tribes 
that have evidently migrated to Sorath from Sind and Cutch, 

The tribes that speak Sorathi have preserved and intensified 
and even unified many features seen in Sindhi and Kachhi as 
exceptions, even though many centuries have elapsed since their 
separation from the original stock. One of the reasons of the above 
phenomenon is illiteracy and concomitant general indifference to 
accuracy, which are always marked in wandering and unsettled 
tribes. Moreover want of culture would, at transitional periods, 
keep such tribes in the same state, effects of transition being seen 
only in levelling up difficulties and avoiding intricacies and 
irregularities of exceptions and variations. 
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We can see that e^en now this dialect preserves traces of its 
migratory movements. Language. mirrors past history of its speakers 
very faithfully, if only we know how to interpret it. 

Vedic X like a peak of a submerged mountain still exists in Sorathi. 
The universal absolutive termination ^ even to-day preserves its 
Vedic origin. Agreement of pronouns, etc. hi genders, number, and 
case with their substantives reminds us even now of Apabramsa days. 
The tendency of avoiding aspiration clearly shows the migratory 
movements of the speakers from Sind via Kachh. So does the short 
sound of V and ^ which is seen both in Sindhi and in Kachhi. 

All these features show their past history as well as their two 
clear tendencies — one, of the general indifference to accuracy, and 
other, of unification and avoidance of variations. 



LINGUISTIC NOTES . 


Some Linghjistic Technical Teems, ajid their Rbndeeing 
INTO Sanskrit (and Arabic). 

Pboe. Suniti Kumar Chatteeji, M.A. (Cal.), D.Litt. (Lond.), 
Cakutta Univmity. 

In setting about to write a text-book of Bengali grammar in 
Bengali, I wa.s faced with a number of difficulties, one of which was 
the absence of suitable technical terms in Bengali (i e. Sanskrit, for 
Bengali draws upon Sanskrit like most modern Indian languages for 
its learned words) for some linguistic phenomena which are of vital 
importance in the language but which unfortunately received no 
attention from grammarians of Bengali for the simple reason that 
these have not been studied by them. One has to find out suitable 
equivalents in Sanskrit, and failing to do so, one must coin them. 
Now, various kinds of vowel-change have been noticed by the old 
grammarians ; but some have escaped them, either because Sanskrit 
did not have them, or because the comparative method was absent 
to set them forth in their true light. Yowel-Hammy, Epenthesis, 
VmhiU, and Ablaut are the four terms for which Sanskrit equivalents 
wore necessary in writing a Bengali grammar in Bengali. For Vowel- 
Harmony, which I have sought to describe in detail in my ODBL. 
(pp. 395-402), I suggest mra-sangetii as a close-enough translation. 
For Epenthms, which means the anticipatory pronunciation of an -i- 
or -M- vowel before its turn comes while pronouncing the whole word, 
and is not a mere intrusive vowel, a mere dgama (it is a change not 
found in Sanskrit but is characteristic of Avestan, and is found in many 
forms of NIA.)— all that I could do was to go to the root of the word 
and build up an equivalent formation : epi+en+thesis=api-{-m+ MU, 
a 2 nm/iifi=' putting inside and upon.’ We have the use of api with 
roots in Skt., specially in Vedio: apiUta occurs in the sense of 
‘ placed into ’ ; and apinidhana is a technical term in the Prati^akhyas, 
meaning the unexploded pronunciation of stops at the end of words 
and before another stop. 

Umlaut, like Epenthesis, is exceedingly characteristic of modern 
Bengali There is nothing like Undaut in Skt., although the Fkts. 
show some umlauted forms. In the absence of a Skt. equivalent, 
46 
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I have coined the form abk-mti as a near-enough equivalent [Umlaut 
<*umhi-xkUz <*fbhi-kht6s> abU-mtdh, but as aft/ii-imti-ordi- 
naiily in Skt. means ‘renowned’, I think we might use the noun 
form in -ti—dhUruk : of ya-sridi as a term in Prakrit grammar). 

Similarly, for Ablaut, I propose, as a term including our ypa, 
vfMhi as well as mnprasm^, the word apa-mfi. This is the 
equivalent of the prefixed particle as well as the root of the German 
word lAb-mt<*afa-xMdz<*apo-kht6s>apa-sruti!ih, for which apa- 
iruti-, the noun in -ti- is suggested). The forms apa-mia, apa-mh 
are not given in the dictionaries ■ but we can use them in a technical 
sense. 

In taking classes in Persian Philology, while dealing with 
Persian and Arabic sounds, I found it helpful to employ, along with 
the English phonetic terms, those of Arabic [as in Qira’at and Tajwld}. 
But for one or two technical terms, necessary in describing some 
Indian sounds not noticed by the Arab grammarians, I have had 
simfiarly to make use of makeshift translations. Thus, for the 
aspirates of Hindustani— p^, th, th, kh, and bh, ih, d, gh : for the 
affricates and their aspirated forms— c chj jh (=f or cj, fh or c|h, 
and or and ] 3 fi or (|fi) , and the cerebral or retroflex sounds. The 
affricates I propose to call SaMk ma' rama, or mamm[a) ‘touched, 
rubbed off,’ from Arabic ,ymss.=:‘ to touch’=Pers. sdbida, malUa. 
The idea of a tangent is found in this root. The aspirated stops and 
affricates, in the absence of a more suitable term, I propose calling 
sadlda ma‘ hd-d-mUr (or hd-aljadl, or hd-dmlfm) and mamsm 
m' ha-al-mhir, etc. And for the retroflex sounds, «w‘Ms((i)= 
‘turned up’ (from ^'hs], would perhaps serve its purpose. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OP PALATAL SOUNDS IN SOME 
EASTERN SANSKRITIC VERNACULARS 

D. M. Datta, M.A., P.R.S., Ph.D., 

Patna College, Patna. 

The original sounds of Sanskrit have undergone great changes in 
the Vernaculars of modern India and it is generaUy acknoVledged that 
one of the chief factors responsible for these changes is the influence 
of non-Sansliritic languages, in the environment of which Sanskrit or 
the Vernaculars derived from it came to be spoken in different times 
in the different iiroviiices It is commonly known, for example, that 
the Dravidian languages exercised a cerebralising influence upon 
many of the Sanskritic Vernaculars which came into its contact and 
consequently many Sanskrit sounds (such as, rr, 3[, sr, etc.) have 
been cerebralised in Marathi, Oriya, and other Vernaculars. In this 
short paper wo shall try to show that like the cerebral influence, 
there must have been a palatal influence also at work in the modi- 
fication of the Sanskrit sounds at least in some of the eastern 
Vernacidars like Biharl, Bengali, and Assamese. How far this 
contention is true can he judged from the ovi donees set forth 
below. 

The most prominent fact that at once attracts the attention of 
oven a casual observer is the complete palatalisation of the Sanskrit 
sibilants in modem Bengali pronunciation. The modem Bengali 
has made a hopeless mess of the three sibilants , the cerebral and the 
dental have alike l)cen converted into the palatal, (i5). How could 
such confusion become possible '! 

Looking into the history of this phonetic change, we find that 
at a certain stage in the development of the Prakrtas, the cerebral 
sibilant, s (^) O'ltd the palatal sibilant, i (itj were merged into one 
identical dental, ^namely, s (f). Under what dentalising influence the 
speakers of the Sanskritic languages acquired this curious habit 
might form another interesting subject for inquiry. Prom the 
evidence wo get from Pali, we learn that this tendency was crystal- 
lised into a fixed law while the cerebral tendency was still in a 
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formative stage.^ Pali words like (for Sans, ftm:, 

illustrate^this fact 

This change of and ^ into has been inherited and preserved till 
now by many of the western Vernaculars such as Hindi, Guzerati, 
Marathi, Nepali. (The dental pronunciation of the sibilants is found 
even in some parts of West Bengal and partly in Assamese also.) 
The following instances will make it clear. 


Sans. 

Hindi, 

Nepali. 

Marathi. 

Guzerati. 












S:^ 





etc. 


etc. 



This dental change seems to mark the first period of Laut- 
verschiebung or sound- shifting in the history of the Prakrtas. The 
second stage is marked by the change of this ^ into ^ in the 
Magadhi Prakrt, as indicated by Vararuoi in the rule ’ 
But to understand this second change clearly we have to re- 
member two points : (1) First, the rule ‘ does not historically 

mean that ^ ^ ’ changed into it directly, but that ^ which has ahead}' 
been converted into became subsequently This is the 
only meaning that will, we believe, tally with the history of the 
change. For, otherwise we have to make the absurd and unwarran- 
ted supposition that which was, as shown by Pali, already 
changed into ‘ ^ was reconverted into ' ^ ’, before changing to ‘ ^ 
(2) The second point, which is but a restatement of the first one in 
another form, is that this palatalisation of the sibilants in Magadhi 
Prakrta took place at a definitely subsequent stage in the develop- 
ment of this dialect. The arguments in favour of this supposition 
are : (a) First, the evidence of Pali, already quoted, which shows 
only the dentahsation of the sibilants, (b) Secondly, Eastern Hindi 
or Bihari, the descendant of Magadhi has inherited only the dental 
sibilant (^), as noted also by Hoernle. This curious phenomenon 
points to the fact that the Magadhi must have had the dental 


1 In Pali n (tjj) is an optional substituts for n though m the Prakrtaa 
it is the compulsory substitute of n vide Prakrta-prakS^a (2, 42):— ‘no 
nahsarvatra’. 

2 
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sibilant also, though at an earlier stage, if it is to be considered 
to be the mother of modern Bihari. (c) Thirdly, what is still more 
astonishing to note is the fact that though modern Bengah almost 
faithfully represents the second sound-shifting, i.e. the palatali- 
sation of the sibilants, and it is in this respect; more akin to 
Magadhi than Bihari itself, we still have in old Bengali evidence 
of the dentalisation of the sibilants. In old Bengali works like 
Sunyapurana, and even in Candidasa, we find the dental sibilant (^) 
taking the place of the palatal and the cerebral ones. This evidence 
cannot be lightly brushed aside by saying that such spellings were 
not perhaps correct phonetic representations of the real pronuncia- 
tions. For, against such an objection the following important 
points may be urged (a) that unlike modem Bengali spelhng, old 
Bengali spelling, as revealed in the manuscripts, was very phoneti- 
cal, (^) that if the was really pronounced as words like 
would not have been written like ^ by any learned 
author, for such spelling would then neither represent the sound nor 
the sacred Sanskrit origin ; (y) that if the pronunciation was not 
really like but like the words etc. could not 

give rise to words like # (or eR), etc. ; (S) and finally that 
unless was really pronounced as a dental, words like 

would never be written like ^ as they have been 

in old Bengali works like Easa-kadamba. There are sufficient 
grounds, therefore, for believing that even in Magadhi or Eastern 
Vernaculars the sibilants were dentalised before palatalisation took 
place. 

From these overwhelming evidences, we may reasonably con- 
clude that there were two distinct periods of sound-shifting in 
Magadhi, The first is represented by the wholesale dentalisation of 
the sibilants and this change was common to other Prakrtas also. 
The second is represented by the palatalisation of the dentalised 
sibilants. 

The first change was common to all Prakrtas, while the second 
was confined to Magadhi alone. This Magadhi is to he conceived as 
the prototype of Bengali, as Bengali faithfully preserves the second 
change, while modern Bihari shows no trace of it. 

As already stated, the first change also influenced Bengali ; and 
when the second change came on, the dentalised sibilants were 
palatalised again. This perhaps explains the existence of double 
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methods of speUing which we find in the old Bengali worlcs like those 
of Candidasaj where words like ^akti are spelt both with s and s. 
But before the second shifting of sound took place, the dental 
sibilants became in some cases confused with the palatal check ' W ’ . 
In this way a whole range of Bengali words like W\^, 

^ originated from Sanskrit or Prakrta words spelt with ‘ ^ 
This change was shared in diSerent degrees by Guzerati, Nepali, and 
other Vernaculars also. Guzerati w, etc., Nepali ¥, and Maithili 
W and all their derivatives owe their origin to this source. 

We can graphically represent the two stages of sound-shifting 
separately thus — 



The tw^o representations can he conveniently combined together 



It appears from the above that the dental sibilant w’as palata- 
lised either into a sibilant or into a check. 

But it was not the sibilants alone that came under the influence 
of palatalisation. Many other sounds, elementary and compound, 
gave way to this influence, and we can consider those cases below one 
by one. 

Let us take up first the palatalisation of ^ into sr. It should 
he noted first that which in Sanskrit had the value of was 
already partly a palatal in origin. But even up to the Pali stage, 
^ remains almost unchanged (examples like for iRtf: are very 
rare). But later on, the initial invariably changed to as 

shown by Vararuci's sutra— ^ All the modern Vernacu- 
lars of India (not excepting Marathi) still retain this change, in 
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different degrees. But Bengali (and perhaps Assamese and Oriya 
also) has more readily succumbed to this palatal influence more 
than any other language. This is proved by the fact that the 
Bengali alphabet had to coin a new letter altogether, namely ' ^ ’ 
to represent the original sound of ‘ 

Even the sonant r ('^) was not free from this influence. For, 
while m Marathi, Guzerati, and Oriya r is pronounced like ru (’?), i.e. 
with a flnal labial vowel, Bengali and Assamese have changed it into 
ri, i.e. a sound ending with a palatal vowel. And in many cases the 
sonant being pronounced as ‘ ri’, has finally dropped the ' r ’ sound 
altogether and has thus become ‘i' (?;). In this w'ay the Sanskrit 
words, etc. have given rise to the Bengali 

words etc. It is to be noted, however, 

that ill some cases (e.g Sans.— i^=Beng. r has changed to 
even in Bengali ; but that is probably due to the disturbance created 
by an assimilating labial neighbour. That the palatal tendency 
was very strong in Bengali is proved by an instance like ftWt 
(which we have in Suiiya-purana) where r is converted to ' i ’ in spite 
of the contiguous labial consonant, though in the Prakrtas it is 
(vide Prii. pra.). 

We may consider next the palatalisation of some compound 
consonants. It will be noted that in these cases the presence of 
a palatal, semi-palatal, or a potential palatal sound in a compound 
acts as a sufiiciGnt stimulus for the palatalisation of the neighbouring 
sounds. 

In Sanskrit, only a genuine palatal is found to assimilate 
preceding dentals; e.g. tat-f-jatih=tajjatili. But in the Prakrtas, 
boginiiing from Pali dm^nwards, even i\> potential semi-palatal like 

is found to palatalise a preceding dental, invariably as indicated 
by Vararuci (Pra. pra., 3, 27-28). Thus tya=cca, dya=jjn, thya= 
ccha, dhyasjjha. The Bengali words irt^, ftrrr, wm, etc. are 
derived in this way through the palatalisation of Sanskrit soimds. 
Corresponding palatal changes can be naturally found in other 
Vernaculars also, because these changes were common to all the 
Prakrtas But unlike other languages, Bengali extends this palatal 
influence even beyond the dentals. For even a sound like ‘ if ’ is 
subjected to this change when followed by Thus Sans. 
and ^ give rise to Bengali and respectively , and all 
Sanskrit words containing are pronounced by Bengalees as stht or 
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It should be noted, however, that this tendency, though absent 
in Sanskrit and even in Pali, was in evidence to a certain extent 
in the Prakrtas where we come across words like for w^. 

We may consider next the palatalisation of the compound sound 
into This change began as early as Pali. The following are 


some of the instances of 

this change: — 


Sans. 

Prakrta 

Mod. Vemaoulars. 



(Hindi, Mar. 
and Beng.) 



(Hindi.) 
flr? (Beng) 



(Beng.) 


Though this change is common to all vernaculars yet Bengali 
seems to be more prone to it. Consequently we notice the contrast 
that while Marathi does not palatalise this compound even in cases 
where such change is prescribed by the rules of Prakrta grammar 
(e.g. Mar. iffft for Prakr Bengali, on the other hand, 
palatalise the sounds even in the cases of and where 
such change is forbidden by Prakrta grammar. 

In the above instances the change of ijW to seems to be 
rather abrupt. It will ease the understanding of such a change, 
if we suppose that this change was not really direct, and that there 
was an intermediate change which alone could make this change 
possible. In other words, it will be reasonable to suppose that 
in the compound became first of all confused with and was 
thereby converted to w, instances of which have been already cited, 
and that afterwards this w palatalised, through assimilation, the 
dental cr. 

The palatalisation of ‘ into ' V 'Wi ’ or w is an astonishing 
phenomenon. It is well known that in Sanskrit the dental sibilant 
is cerebralised into when it comes into contact with 
e.g. irafir, etc. But when later on the cerebral sibilant 

itself succumbed to the dental influence and the dental again was 
reduced to the palatal check (w), the proud unyielding guttural also 
had to give way. Being followed by the palatal, ‘ ^ ’ was assimilat- 
ed to it. Thus first changed to w and w, in its turn, to 
and other cognate sounds. Almost all the vernaculars record 
these changes very faithfully. 
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In this respect Bengali behaves contrary to our expectations. 
Bor, though it has many words like WT’C, wfK, which are 

born of the palatal influence, its tendency at the present day is 
to favour the guttural substitute or for and the 

Bengalees cling to this habit even in the pronunciation of Sanskrit 
words. This rather unexpected phenomenon can be explained by 
supposing that the cerebral sibilant developed a guttural tendency, 
perhaps before its palatalisation. This tendency continues even up 
to the present' day in Eastern India, especially in Bihar where 
the pronunciation of the cerebral sibilant (^) is almost indistinguish- 
able from Hindi words like (=Sans. vttt) are derived from 
this source. That this tendency was as early as Pali is evident from 
words hke (=^^0} which are found to alternate 

with 

Wo purposely put off the consideration of the nasals — nt and if ; 
for it requires special attention In the case of the sibilants we 
have shov-n how the cerebral (‘ ^ ’) was first dentalised and then the 
dental was subsequently palatalised It is natural to expect two 
similar sound -shiftings in the case of the nasals also. Though other 
Vernaculars seem to return unfavourable verdicts in this respect, 
Bengali, to a certain extent, seems to give an encouraging reply. 
For, dentalisation of the cerebral nasal has taken place in Bengali to 
an enormous degree and it is not too much to say that, except in 
some compounds with cerebrals, the cerebral pronunciation has been 
altogether lost. This is a striking fact, because Prakrta grammar 
ordains just the opposite thing, namely, universal cerebralisation of 
all the dental nasals (except in Pai^aoi) and because even at the 
present day and in the neighbouring province of Bihar the cerebral 
pronunciation of the cerebral nasal is so strong as to sound to a 
foreigner almost like ^ (da). But the palatalisation of the dental 
IS difficult to find out in modern Bengali. We have, however, in old 
Bengali a few instances of the palatal influence. In honorific verbal 
endings, we find the dental nasal (which originates from the 
Sanskrit plural ending) as being palatalised to etc. 

are very often met with in many old works. It should be noted in 
passing that the palatalisation of the dental and the cerebral nasals 
is in evidence even in Pali, when such nasals are followed by the 
semi-palatal semi-vowel Pali words like 

bear testimony to this palatal change. 
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From all the facts stated above it would not be unreasonable to 
suppose that, along with the cerebral and dental influences, a distinct 
palatalising influence also must have been at work. This influence, 
though dating from the time of Pali, seems to have attained its 
height subsequently— even after the origin of Bengali. Though this 
tendency has left its mark more or less in almost every Sansbitic 
Vernacular, yet Eastern India— Magadh, Bengal, and Assam— seems 
to be its special home. This supposition independently arrived at is 
strengthened into almost a certainty by the evidence of Vararuci 
who ordains that ‘ the palatals should be kept distinct and mi- 
changed in the pronunciation of Magadhi Prakrta ’. Of the Eastern 
provinces again, Bengal and perhaps Assam also seem to be the 
stronghold of this palatal influence. The questions, therefore, arise 
what was the source of this influence 1 Was it due to climatic or to 
linguistic environments? Had the Mongolian languages anything 
to do with this palatal influence ? We refrain from answering these 
interesting questions and leave them to be settled by experts in- 
terested in these problems. The facts stated above might be of 
some help to the solution of those problems. We are contented, for 
the present, just to draw the attention of the students of philology 
to the existence of an unmistakable palatal tendency and influence 
which played a great part in the growth and development of the 
Sanskritic Vernaculars, especially of the eastern provinces. Inci- 
dentally we also point out the two sound-shiftings that took place 
in the history of the development of the sibilants and also, partly, 



MUNDA AFFINITIES OF BENGALI 

De Muhammed Shahidttllah, MA, B.L., Dipl. PHO^^ (Paris), 

Dorteur de VlhuversitF de Fans, Lecturer, Dacca University, Bengal 

1. Phonology, 

As clistmguished from Sanskrit, Bengali is characterized by a 
large number of diphthongs, e.g. ai, au, ae, ao, di, du, de, do, ii, m, 
m, ei, eu, ee, eo, [cee], [ceo], oe, oo. This is also the characteristic of 
the Munda languages. 

In Bengali any vouel can be nasalized This is also the case 
with Munda. 

There is the Harmonic sequence of vowels in Bengali, though 
it IS not always apjiareiit in the current orthography, e.g 

u : 1 churl ‘Knife,’ hmil ‘you; ’ 
but u: a>o. a chord * dagger’, torri'dr ‘ youi U 
0 . a gold C^^ll ‘ ball ’ 
but 0 : i >11 ’ i gnU ‘ bullet ; ’ 
e . i dekhi C?f^ ' I see : ’ 
bute: a >[ 80 ]. a dehhd [dsekha] (Tf^ ‘to see;’ 

i ; i lihhi ‘ I write ; ’ ’ 
but 1 a>e : a lekhd ‘ writing, to write.’ 

u ; a >11 ’ 0 bwro ‘ old ’ (colloquial from bwd) ; 

i ' a>i . B miflie ‘ sweet ’ (colloquial from mithd ) ; 

11 : e>u ‘ i dni ^ ' two ’ (fiom Pkt. dme) ; 
etc., etc. tAimi ^ ' you ’ (fropi Pkt. tumhe). 

Thus ive find that in the Harmonic sequence either (1) the 
preceding vowel or (2) the following vowel is modified. Dr. Suniti 
Kumar Chatter] i has already observed that ‘ in this respect there 
is remarkable agreement between Santali and Bengali.’ {Galcutta 
Review, 1923, p. 470.) Further on he says ‘Harmonic sequence is 
found in the distant Kurku and is present in all K61 (Munda) 
dialects*’ This is also found to a small extent in the Dravidian 
family. But I quite agree with Sir G. A. Grierson in holding that in 
this re.spect the Dravidian has been influenced by the Munda family, 
(Liny%dstic Survey of India, Vol. IV, p. 287 ff). 
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No Bengali word can begin with moie than one consonant, 
This is also the rule with the Munda languages, (L.S,L, Vol. IV, 
p. 22). 

Genuine Bengali words cannot begin with Y or V, as they are 
changed to j and b respectively in Bengali words derived from 
Sanskrit (Old Indo-Aryan). Munda also cannot have 7 or F as 
initial letters. 

Standard Bengali is known literally by its shibboleth. All the 
three sibilants of Sanskrit are pronounced alike like English sh in 
Bengali. This is also the case with Munda, as I should infer from 
the description of s in Mundari, Santali, and Kurku. 

Initially I and n are interchangeable in Bengali in many words, 
not only in dialects and in the speech of women and children, but 
also in the standard language. Even foreign words in Bengali, some- 
times, show this phonetic change. 

l>n'. nun ^ ‘salt,’ Skt. lavaij.a, 

nora (TTl^l ‘round stone,* Skt. lostra, ; 
ndl ^ ‘saliva,* Skt laid, 
nongar ^anchor,’ Pers. langar,j^ ; 

nilamf^^ ‘auction/ Port, leildo. 
n>l: Idngd^W (OldBeng.) ‘naked,* Skt. nagna, wsr; 
Idcdr ‘ helpless,’ Pers. ndcdr^ ; 
lohsdn ‘loss/ Ar. nuqsdn, 

This change from to Hs generally vulgar or dialectic. Inter- 
change between I and n is also met with in Munda (L.8J., Vol, IV, 
pp, 71, 75, 84, 230). 

Bengali words cannot begin with r, rh. This is also the case 
with Munda. 

Bengah and Munda both agree in having the same sounds 
including the surd and sonant aspirates. (Of the Munda family 
Savara has a peculiar phonology owing to its contact with the 
Dravidian family.) 

As regards the quantity of vowels there is also a striking 
similarity. I may quote here the remarks of Dr. S. K. Ohatterji : 
‘Here it is interesting to note some points of similarity with Bengali, 
e.g. monosyllabic base words are always long in Bengali, and so in 
Santali. Something of the dimetristic habit of Bengali seems to 
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obtain in Santali also : i.e. preference for words of two morae, made 
up of a long syllable, or of two short ones, or one very short (=:^ or 
I mora) and the other slightly long (1-i or 1| mora). Also, as in 
Bengali, a monosyllabic base word loses its length when a sufSx is 
added to it, making it a word of two short syllables/ (Calcutta 
Review, 1923, p. 472.) 

11. Morphology. 

In genuine (tadbhava and desl) Bengah words, the adjective does 
not follow the Number, Gender, and Case of the noun ; e.g. 

chota Me ‘ a small boy,’ 
chota meye ' a small girl,’ 

chota gdch ' a small tree/ 


Muncla agrees with Bengali in this respect. The agreement 
betw^een the adjective and the noun in gender in literary Bengali is a 
Sanskritism. 

Like Munda, Bengali sometimes forms masculine and feminine 
genders from words of common gender by prefixing a word denoting 
a male or a female ; e.g, 

beta chele 'a boy’ (lit. a male child), 
meye Me ‘a girl ’ (lit. a female child). 


So deep-rooted is this tendency that even in words borrowed 
from Sanskrit or Persian, we find the same usage; e.g. 


purus mams 
meye mmus 
stn lok 
nar kabutar 
mail kabutar 


‘ a man,’ 

‘ a woman/ 

‘ a woman,’ 

‘ a male pigeon,’ 

' a female pigeon.’ 


This usage is quite difierent from that of the Dravidian family, 
whore words denoting a male or a female come after the Common 
gender. 

In Bengali case-endings are added directly to the base, and not 
to the oblique form. This is also the characteristic of Munda, and is 
different from Dravidian, where the post-positions are added to the 
oblique base. Some of the Case-endings are also remarkably similar ; 
e.g. 
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Bengali 

Nominative. No ending 
Accusative, No ending 
Dative— Ac c. -he 


Instr. -te 

Abl. -ta,-te (Old and Middle Bengali) 


Genitive -r,-er 

•ka (Old and Middle Bengali) 

Loc -ie 

-re (Onya) 


Mmda 

No ending 
No ending 

•ke (Mahle, Mundari, Turi, Kilrku, 
Nahali). 

■ko (Kurku) 

"kn (Savara) 

•te (Santali, Mundari) 

-ate^-ete (Mundari) 

•tanABrt^n fKurkii) 

-tei (Kharia) 

■tai,4o> (Juang) 

-te (Savara) 

-rcn (Santali, Mundari, Kora, Asun) 
-ra (Asuri) 

-'m,-r (Juang) 

-ah' (Santali, Mundari) 

-H (KiirkCi) 

-^e (Khana) 

-re (Santsli, Mahle, Mundari, Korwa, 
Juang) 

-ra (Juang) 


These post-positians are added not only to the singular, but also 
to the plural. This is also the case with Miinda. Bengali post- 
positions may be ultimately derived from Old Indo-Aryaii, but tho 
way in which they are used to denote cases is certainly non-Aryan. 

That an Indo-Aryan language is not averse to borrow non-Aryan 
suffixes IS clearly demonstrated by Assamese, where the plural suffix 
bildh is borrowed from Garo bilah ^all.’ The Assamese forms like 
hopi ‘my father,’ bdper ‘their father,’ bdperd ‘your father,’ hdpek 
‘his father’ with pronominal suffixes also show a borrowing from a 
non-Aryan lai^uage with a pronominal suffix like Munda (unlike Bara 
or Bodo with the pronominal prefix), 

Bengali conjugation shows m same cases unmistakable agglutina- 
tion of the pronoun of the Nominative Case with the verb; e.g. Old 
Bengah to pucchat/u (Bauddha Qdn 0 Doha, p, 63) ^ask thou,’ w'here 
4u in pucchatu is the 2nd person Sing, tu ‘ thou ; ’ similarly bdhatu 
{Ibid., pp. 16, 25), hujMu [Ibid., p. 49) ; Old Beng. tumhejdibe (Ibid., 
p. 40) ‘you will go,’ where -e<ahe ‘by you’ (=dhai in Maithili); 
early Middle Beng. uses both -e and ehe with 2nd pers. plural, past 
and future. Mod. Beng, 4mi (as in kanldm, &io.)<dmi ‘I’. 
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Similarly in Munda the person of the subject is indicated by means 
of pronominal suffixes. 

Standard Bengali uses the suffix -k with 3rd pers. sing., Imper- 
ative mood. In Middle Beng. -ha w^as the optional suffix with 
other moods and tenses and persons. The suffix is also found 
dialectally. Now in Santali -oF is used to denote the passive voice ; 
it IS also common in transitive verbs, where it is optional as sm, 
sdndk\ 'go;’ hack, hijuk\ 'come’ and so on. Other Munda lan- 
guages have possibly similar usage. Bengali -ha with verbs is quite 
different from the pleonastic -ka suffix of the Old Indo-Aryan, where 
it IS infixed before the final vowel; e.g. pacati, pacatah ' (he) cooks,’ 

Bengali uses the particles -td, -ti with nouns and numerals to 
define them; e.g ek-td ekU ‘one, the one,’ chele-td 

oliele-ti ‘the boy’; etc. Munda has similar particles for 
the same purpose, e.g Sautali* mW-tan, mif-tdch\ rmf-fm ‘one, the 
one ’ ; Mpan-dd, hdpdn4(it ’ ‘ the boy ’ , Miindan : kora-do, ' the son , ’ 
Bhumij : hon-tak\ hon-te, 'the child;’ Kurku: ba-ie, 'the father,’ 
Kharia hi^ydu ‘ the son ; ’ Juang : iti-de, ' the belly.’ 

In Bengali the adjective is sometimes denoted by the possessive 
case ; e.g. sonar kalam ‘ a golden pen’ (lit. a pen of gold). 

We find the similar use in Munda. 

Ill, Syntax. 

Theusualorder of words in Bengali is (1) Vocative, (2) Genitive, 
(3) Nominative, (4) Accusative, (5) Verb. This is also the case with 
Munda. 

Like Munda Bengali has no indirect narration. Bengali some- 
times introduces the narration with baliyd ‘saying,’ e.g. se 
bhdla chek baliyd sakah tahdke bhdlabdse ^ 

I Munda languages also use a word denoting ' seeing ’ 

in this way. 

Bengali is fond of using word jingles ; e.g. ali gali 5ff?f ‘ nook 
and corner/ dbal tdbal ' incoherent speech/ dburd khaburd ‘ uneven,’ 
d^e pdk 'near about,’ gol gdl ‘round,’ dhum dhdm ‘grandeur,’ 
rakom sakam, 'manners/ hai cai ‘hue and cry.’ In Old Bengali 
also such word jingles are found; e.g. did jdld ‘trifling,’ mcah 
pdncala 'restless/ eku bdku ‘zigzag.’ Similar word jingles are 
frequent in Santali and other Munda languages; e.g. Santali: 
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acel paoel ' wealth,’ acir padr ‘ a large homestead surrounded by a 
wall,’ qdai badai ^ to be arrogant/ adha padha ^ unfinished/ agar 
digar 'to violate/ qhi bahi ‘busy/ aha baka ‘distressed/ ampa 
ompo ‘ hurriedly/ andhe mandhe ‘ at random/ etc. 

In Bengali the verbal forms may be used as adjectives, e.g. 
cem lok ‘ a known man/ dsche kd'l ' to-morrow/ 

(collo(iuial) ; such use is also found in Old and Middle Bengali ; e.g. 
Old Bengali hedhila (text betilOf) hdka ‘ call coming from all sides 
cadili mdtangi ‘the caudal woman who has embarked,’ Middle 
Bengali kdhla kaddi ‘a cut down banana tree,’ bhukhila kdka ‘a 
hungry crow/ etc. In Santali and Mundari, words with a verbal 
sufl&x may function as adjectives. This is probably the case with 
other Munda languages. 


77. Vocabulary, 


As regards vocabulary we should take here those words only 
which are not found m Sanskrit. Hence we should exclude for our 
present purpose such words as kadall, mayura^ kamhala, tambula, etc. 
and their derivatives in Bengali. Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji has 
already traced the followmg words to Munda : kSrd ‘ buffalo ’ 
(Ho. kera), mem ‘cat’ (Kurku 7nlni). (merd is to be derived 
from mesa through Dravidian). (Calcutta Review^ 1923, p. 453.) 
We shall give below some more words But to be sure that they are 
of Munda origin, it is necessary to compare them with the words in 
different Munda languages and even in such languages as Khasi, 
Mon-Khmer, and others belonging to the same Austric family as 
Munda. As suitable books are not available for this purpose, my list 
will be purely tentative. 


Bengali Munda 

akal‘ famine’ (SanfcaU) 

akhrS * the meeting 
place of wrestlers 
or religious 
people. (S.) 

bay^i ‘fish hook’ bSrsi (S.) 

bat ‘ banyan tree ’ bare ( S. ) 
bayar ‘ a male buf- 
falo.’ (S.) 

bste ‘ short ’ banda, baudi (S.) 

bSye ‘with docked 
tail.’ ba^^la (8.) 


Bengali 

Munda 

bh§ra ‘ ram ’ 

bheda (S.) 

boks ‘foolish’ 

(S.)' 

caul ‘nee’ 

oSuli (Mundari) 

cula ‘hearth’ 

(M.) 


culh^ (S.) 

d§la‘Qlod’ 

delkS (M.) 

dhal ‘ shield ’ 

(M.) (S.) 

donga ‘ canoe ’ 

(M.) 

ha ‘ yes ’ 

(M.) Ii5 (S.) 

hsp ‘ bone ’ 

bad (S.) 

hurka ‘bar for a 


door.’ 

(M.) (8.) 
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Bengali 
tala ‘ deaf ’ 
khaccara * mule ' 
khati ‘ post ’ 

larai ‘ fight ’ 
mota ‘ bundle ’ 

mota ‘ stout ’ 
nenga * the left ’ 


Munda 

(S.) 

khacur (M,) (S.) 
khatu (M.) 

khunti (S ) 

(M.) larhai (S ) 
mota (M.), mot, 
motra (S.) 

(M.) (S.) 
lenga (M.) (S.) 


Bengali 

rar ‘ widow, pros- 
titute.’ 

thonga ‘ a recept- 
acle made of 
leaves, etc.’ 


totla ‘ stuttering ’ 


Munda 

randi [M.) (S.) 
‘widow.’ 

tonga (M.) ‘qui- 
ver;’ tonge(S ) 
‘to join end to 
end.’ 

totra (M.) (S.) 


This list of words can be enlarged. But we should mention one 
very important word. Bengali huri ‘twenty’ has been shown by 
J. Przyluski to be of Munda origin. In fact common people in Bengal 
count by twenties They will say du kun sat ^ ^ lit. two 

twenties and seven for sdt-callis ‘ forty-seven ’ . 


V. Conclusion. 

The affinities that exist between Bengali and Munda show' a 
deeper influence than a mere borrowing. We find the Munda 
languages on the western border of Bengal and far beyond. To the 
east there is Khasi, which is also related to Murida ; and towards 
farther east beyond the borders of India there are Mon, Khmer, 
Palaung, Semang, Sakai and Nicobarese belonging to the same 
Austrio family as Munda and Khasi. It is only natural to suppose 
that Bengal is linguistically a submerged area which was once an 
Austric-speaking country. As in Burma mid in the farther India, 
the Aus trie-speaking people were supplanted or dominated by Tibet o-, 
Burman- and Tai-speaking peoples, so in Bengal and possibly in 
other places in Northern India, the Austrio-speaking people were 
supplanted by the Aryan-speakers. Bub the Ausbno-speakers of 
Bengal have left not only the traces of their speech habit in Bengali, 
but have also contributed some everyday words to its vocabulary. 
Before concluding I cannot but express the difficulty in a truly 
scientific treatment of the subject for want of accurate grammars 
and diotionanes of the different languages belonging to the Austiio 
family. So I hope my article may be regarded more as suggestive 
than strictly scientific. 
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THE HOME OF THE iRYAS. 

Pandit Ladhmi Dhae Kalla, M.A., Shastri, 

Professor, Delhi University, Delhi. 

1. The unity of accent of the hypothetical Indo-European 
mother-tongue with that of the Vedic language whose first speakers 
seem to have lived round the Himalayas and their footlands. 

2 The growth and development of the Vedic literature in 
India prior to the growth and development of an Aryan literature in 
outerlands inhabited by the Aryan-speaking nations. 

3. Exuberance of names and grammatical forms in the Vedic 
language and literature as compared with those of the different 
Aryan languages and literature that flourished outside India all over 
the world. 

4. The archaic character of the Vedic language and literature 
of the Indo- Aryans who never lived in ‘ isolation amid strange people ’ 
in India. The conformity of the Vedic language with the standard 
Indo-European mother-tongue together with its continuous historical 
growth from its archaic form into the modem languages in the same 
geographical continuum, as contrasted with the disruptive character 
of the Aryan languages in different lands outside India. 

5. Lack of traces of any foreign journey behind the Vedic 
language and literature. 

6. Common vocables in various languages of the ‘Indo- 
European ’ mother-tongue, both in the east and the west denote 
objects that fit in best with the conditions of life of the ancient 
Ityas and their language, in the Himalayas and then footlands. 

7. Absence of any tradition or suggestion in the Veda which is 
supposed to be an immediate record of the admission of the Aryas 
into India, regarding their home in outer-lauds. 

8. The home of the Aryas must be sought for in the neighbour- 
hood of Asiatic Turkistan, the land of bifurcation of the Aryan 
mother-tongue into the Centum and the Salem groups, and that may 
on the support of other important evidences be located round the 
Himalayas and not round the table-land of Central Asia— the 
Himalayas (however a distant neighbour of the Asiatic Turkistan) 
being historically connected with it. In other words, the Himalayas 
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occupying a prominent central place immediately looking over the 
plains of the Satem- speaking Punjab, and those of the Centum- 
speaking Tukharistan at some distance, may be the home of the 
original speakers of the Aryan or ‘Indo-European’ mother- tongue 
using that parent form of sound which on the one hand gave birth 
to the Centum and on the other hand to the Satem group of 
languages. 

9. The archeeologicai evidence supplied by different countries 
points to the Vedic India as the radiating centre of the languages of 
ancient Aryas, their culture and civilization into different lands. 

10. The narrations of the deluge by the Semitic, the Iranian, 
and the Indians can best be reconciled by referring to a historical 
deluge of the Kashmir-lake wdiich may synchronise in date with the 
dispersion of the Aryas in distant lands, and point to the home of the 
Aryas in the Himalayas. 

11. The Indian tradition supports the theory of the home of 
Aryas in the Himalayas and the migration of the ancient Aryas to 
distant lands. 



APPENDIX ^ 


The Section of Indian Philosophy. 

PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 

Dr. S. K. Belvalkar, M A., Ph.D., 

Professor of Sanskrit, Deccan College, Poona. 

In an age of Aeroplanes, Radios, and Talkies, when what even 
the most daring flights of human imagination could not have once 
as much as dimly conceived or envisaged has become a fait accompli 
famihar even to farmers and schoolboys, and when the energies of 
the scientists — ever seeking newer and more daring outlets — are 
directed towards achieving the journey to the Mars or the Moon, 
or releasing for the benefit of humanity the almost exhaustless energy 
believed to be looked up in the atom : at such a time the diversion 
of any portion of the thought-activity of the youths of the land 
into recondite and non-utilitarian themes such as Philosophy would 
appear as an almost unpardonable sin — particularly if the study 
were to be confined not to Philosophy as it is preached and cultivated 
by the man of to-day, but to Philosophy as it is believed to have been 
formulated and pursued by a set of old-world thinkers such as the 
sages and system-builders of Ancient 'India, who lived a score of 
centuries ago and in a world so utterly different from the present. 
As long, however, as the vaunted advances of Modern Science do not 
succeed in giving a quietus to the several sociological problems 
grounded upon inequality of wealth distribution--nay, are even 
ushering newer and more baffling problems of their own masquerading 
under the names of Socialism, Bolshevism, and what not, so long 
at any rate the urge for philosophismg — ^for examining the founda- 
tions of human society and the postulates underlying the relations 
between man and man, and even for speculations as to the end of 
human existence and the goal of human aspirations cannot be entirely 
dispensed with — ^man being what he is, and likely in essentials to 

1 The manuscript, reached us too late to be printed at the proper place. — 
Editor. 
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remain so, for as distant a future as we can visualise. For, even 
though Philosophy does not make one’s bread it can at least teach 
him how best to enjoy the bread after he has got it , and nobody 
can say that the latter is always of less importance as compared with 
the former. And it is for this very reason that the solutions to the 
various ethical and metaphysical problems arrived at by the thinkers 
of Ancient India who took to Philosophy not in an academic or 
superficial spirib but as an issue of practical moment mvolvmg both 
the temporal happmess and the spiritual salvation of man and there- 
fore demanding and receiving unstinted devotion and highest sacrifice^ 
may legitimately claim a hearmg for themselves even in an age of 
Science like the present. Only, we must see to it that the specific 
problems of Philosophy that we select for mvestigation and study 
are not divorced from life and treated m the abstract like some 
problems of chess-play or theorems in Higher Mathematics. 

2. Unhappily not a few amateur as well as professed students 
of Indian Philosophy have pursued their studies of the subject with 
q[uite a different attitude. There have been amongst us, first, the 
Textualists who imagine that they are studying Philosophy when 
they give out a critical edition of a philosophical text — if till then 
unpublished, all the more merit in the performance — ^identifying the 
quotations and settling all the usual questions of chronology and 
text-tradition, including amongst the latter the scholarly pastime 
(shall I call it ?) of discovering interpolations and chronological 
strata in a text till then hand-ed down as a unitary composition. Far 
be it from me to deny the importance of this basic and highly taxing 
scholarly work, to which I myself have devoted not a little of my time. 
Thus, for instance, our estimate of Sankara the man and the 
philosopher would be far less nebulous than what it is at present 
if we had had a reliable edition of all his genuine works. As a matter 
of fact several works now accepted as genuine works of the 5carya 
could not possibly have emanated from his pen,^ and there is at least 
one work of his of which only two or three MSS. alone are known 
to exist— and these in libraries of Europe— which in my opinion 
is undoubtedly from the pen of iSankara but, which has not been so 


1 They speak of Sankara a? an aged man with a family, sons, and estates 
of bis own ' 
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far published: I mean Sankara’s Commentary on the Aitareya 
Aranyaka II, adhyayas 1-3, and on Ait. Aran. IIL^ 

As another case in point I may refer to the current estimate about 
the Philosophy of the Mahabharata, which, in the absence of a reliable 
edition of the text, has been the object of some very far-reaching 
divergence of opinion. Admitting therefore the supreme importance 
of a critical and textual study of the several works bearing on Indian 
Philosophy, one has nevertheless to bear in mind that the study of 
the Philosophy contained in a given text reaches much beyond the 
merely textual study of the same. 

3. Then we have amongst us a class of students who are mere 
translators of philosophical texts. Ignoring the somewhat ungenerous 
equation: Translator = Traitor, and putting the most flattering in- 
terpretation upon translation as a sort of a secondary creative work, 
wherein the translator first possesses hia soul fully with the spirit of 
the origmal and then re-creates it in his own words for the benefit 
of a class of readers unable to follow the original in the language in 
which it may have been first created— wo still have to point out 
that even the author of the origmal work cannot himself always 
prove a satisfactory interpreter of the Philosophy contained in his 
own work, which has always to be studied in relation to the time 
when, the circumstances under which, and the purpose for which it 
was produced. And here too the rule obtains that tlie standers-by 
are ipso facto in a position to understand and appreciate the gam© 
far better than those actually engaged in playing it. Many of you, 
I presume, must have come across several passages in standard texts 
professing to be Histories of Philosophy where what is intended to 
be offered as the exposition of certain philosophical view-point 
turns out to be a mere wooden translation of late commentorial 
work, which exhibits such a hopeless jumble of the older and the 
newer view-points developed in the DManio yohool as to make it 
of no special significance in understanding the origmal and exact 
purport of the author, To seek to clarify the position of Sankara 
by quoting words from Madhusudanasarasvati, who probably is 
dealing in his own way against an attack levelled by the follower 

1 See the Journal of BBRAS, New Series, Vol. VI, 1930, pp. 241 The 
Aita/reya VpmiBod, as is well known, constitutes adhySyas 4-7 of iraiiyaka 

II, 
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of the opposite school against the Aoarya’s original position, is 
certainly an unhistorical procedure, and is often likely to prove unfair 
to both the disputants. All the same, the craze for translations 
shows no sign of abating. In several educational institutions the 
student — and the professor for the matter of that — ^is doing very little 
beyond translating Even admittmg the value of translation in 
securing an ever-widemng circle of readers for the author of the 
original, the fact must remain that the philosophical study of a work 
has to go deeper and higher than a mere shift m the drapery used 
to express the thought of the original 

L While the text critics and the text translators may at least 
claim to have furnished, or rendered more readily accessible, the 
foundations upon which the superstructure of a truly philosophic 
History of Philosophy — of Indian Philosophy — can be reared up, 
there is another class of writers on Indian Philosophy who seem to 
think that the only method of expounding Indian Philosophy is by 
olothmg the ideas and technicalities of Indian Philosophy in terms 
of Greek or European Philosophy ; and this craze is sometimes carried 
so far as to postulate eijuations and invent parallelisms between 
authors and even between ‘ periods ’ of Philosophy belonging to 
two different peoples and nations. It is of course true that a judicious 
marshalling out of the points of comparison and contrast between 
two authors or two systems of philosophy serves to render our know- 
ledge of each more exact and penetrating ; but the procedure is open 
to the danger of our surreptitiously and unconsciously introducing 
into a new and till then unfamiliar system the ideas and postulates 
that we may be in the habit of associating with systems more familiar 
to us. And it will never do to forget— taking by way of illustration 
an idealistic system of India such as the Buddhistic Vijnanavada 
or the TJpanisadic Atmavada along with the ‘ Idealism ’ of a Plato 
or a Mill or a Berkeley or a Hegel— that the true point of absorbing 
interest in each of these systems is not the exact definition and the 
limitations of ' Idealism ’ as conceived by each and the arguments 
by which it is sought to be maintained— important as this no doubt 
is — but rather to ascertain the causes, intellectual and social, that 
turned the propounders of these systems away from the world of 
sense. There are mmds that see sameness and that see difference, 
and such minds are often prone to be influenced by auto-suggestions ; 
so that once they are in a mood to see parallelisms they can people 
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the Indian philosophical world with authors and systems correspond- 
ing — even in their chronological sequence (') — to every one of the 
noted names, say, in Greek Philosophy from Thales to Plato, as 
has been in fact actually attempted ‘ Nothing new under the Sun ’ 
is a proposition that has to be qualified by the sister proposition • 
“‘No two things in the world are exactly alike ’ 

5. The above dangers and drawbacks that hinder and not rarely 
lead astray the earnest student of Philosophy are well illustrated by 
the case of that well-known and well-threshed out Indian Philosophical 
Poem, the Bhagavadgita In spite of the recent attempt of Professor 
Schrader to establish a pre-^ahkara Kashmirian recension of the 
Bhagavadgita on the basis of Abhmavagupta’s commentary on the 
same (which I do not think has been very successful), the textual 
problems connected with the Poem are not very formidable. If we 
ignore, as it deserves to be, the extravaganza of the ^uddhadharma- 
mandala edition, Madras, 1917, of 26 adhyayas and 745 stanzas, the 
text-tradition of the Poem is fairly unitary, and none of the varies 
lectiones offered by the 'MSS. are really dootrinally crucial. But this 
deficiency is more than made good by the attempts from the days of 
Schlegel to Garbe to discover (or invent) an original nucleus of the 
Poem and separate that from its later additions. This has led to 
a riotous difference of views mostly inspired by subjective bias and 
rarely (with the possible exception of Garbe ^) dictated by an objective 
or philological text-criticism. So too, merely to enumerate the instances 
of divergent uses of technical terms in the Gita can prove either too 
little or too much. The Poem will either have to be classed as an 
unsystematic philosophical anthology from which it must be abso- 
lutely futile to eke out any consistent system of metaphysics or ethics 
— such is frankly the view of not a few scholars — or else we must 
learn to put down the fluid technicalities of the Poem to the credit 
■of the transitional or formative age of its composition when a deliberate 
synthesis of originally discordant schools of thought or practice was 
being hastily patched up to meet a speciBo emergency. The sober 
student of the Gita has long perceived the need of discarding the 
vagueries of a stratificatory study of the Poem and has agreed to 
■consider its 700 stanzas as a unified— it not unitary-rphilosophic 


1 I have examined Garbe’s objective proofs in my Third Baau Mallik 
Lecture, pp. 91-100, Poona, 1929. 
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piecB which, for the nonce, we ha»ve to interpret as the characteristic 
product of its age. Its teaching, in so far as it has one, is 
and no attempt to equate the terms of its teaching with Aristotehan 
or Hegelian dialecbic will carry us much nearer to the heart of the 
Poem. At most we would be building a new and logically self- 
consistent system of our own based upon 'part of the teaching of the 
Gita, but precisely that part of it which refuses to come under the 
aegis of this self-consistency is likely to throw important light upon 
its peculiar composition. It is only a part of the truth to aver that 
the central teaching of the Bhagavadgita is activism. It is activism 
no doubt, but an activism which admits non-activism as a conceivable 
and equally logical way to salvation, and which is in part even based 
upon it It is monism mm duahsm synthesised in theism ; and it is 
theism mm pantheism described oddly enough as transcendental 
pantheism An attitude of compromise — a straining to comprehend 
under one banner views and practices that in spite of their admitted 
divergencies were not actually inspired by the desire to entirely subvert 
the foundations of the then existing Society — would seem to stand 
forth clearly in eveiy section of the Poem. And if this is once 
admitted, no exposition of its central doctrine that fails to fuUy 
account for this deliberate and persistent feature of its composition 
will really be found satisfactory. The Poem could not conceivably 
have been, like an abstract mathematical theorem, the creation of 
any age or any country. The Poem could have been produced only 
in India and, as I understand it, it could fall chronologically only 
in that period of post-Upani^adic thought-ferment beloaging to the 
century or two immediately preceding the rise of Buddhism. When 
the Poem shows no indisputable influence of Buddhism, it is impossible 
to acqiuesce m the date 200 B.C. to 200 A.D. which, Uke Max Muller’s 
date for the Rgveda, appears to be gaining a hold upon the unwary 
student just by dint of ceaseless repetition. The question of the date of 
the Poem cannot be said to be of no consequence to the interpretation.^ 
Although the words be the same, the Gita, if indisputably assigned 


1 The problem has been fully diacussed by me elsewhere. It is satisfactory 
to find that Dr. Dasgupta who, in Vol. I of his Eiat(rry of Indian Philosophy 
(p 421), had*assigned the Bhagavadgita to ‘ the first half of the first century 
B.C. or the last part of the second century B.O ’ writes m Vol. II of the same- 
History (p. 561): ‘I venture to suggest that it (the Gita) is pre-Buddhistic, 
however unfashionable such a view may appear.’ 
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to some pre-Buddlustic age, is liound to possess an altogether different 
value and emphasis than if it were to indisputably belong to the 
post-Buddhistic age, and it is not only a question of just the in- 
terpretation of the individual poem, but our whole perspective of 
the social and cultural movements preceding and following this 
philosophical masterpiece will have to be considerably modified 
according to the relative chronological position that we choose to 
assign to the Poem. To deny this would he to argue that a Kant 
or a Socrates could just as well have preceded as followed a Hume or 
a Protagoras. 

6. I accordingly intend to take advantage of the position to 
which I have been elected as President of this Section by earnestly 
pleading for a historical interpretation of Philosophy. Philosophy, 
no less than Poetry, is a criticism of Life and cannot be divorced 
from it To say this of course is not to assert that the course of 
philosophical movement, as Hegel argued, must follow a pre- deter- 
mined course of evolution obeymg certam categories of thought. If, 
as has been universally admitted, a certain ‘ divine ’ discontent is the 
mother of Philosophy, its ultimate meamng must natui’ally depend 
upon just at what point that breach in the harmony of man’s in- 
tellectual life occurs. It may be brought about by Politics as in 
Ancient Greece, by Religion as in Protestant Europe, or by Economics 
as in Modern Russia; It may be inspired and dominated by social 
inequality as m Buddhist India, by tliscoveries of Science as in the 
French Revolution and After, or by a fortuitous contact of different 
cultures as in Modem India. And no less varied than the origin of 
Plulosophy can be the solution offered by it of the problem or problems 
which it was called upon to answer, and more important than even 
this, the method of its procedure. Because the metaphysical postulates 
of two systems of Philosophy belonging to different ages and 
countries happen to agree m certam essential points, it does not 
necessarily follow that the two must bo identical in their interest and 
outlook. The monism of a Pythagoras, a Sankara, or a Spmoza 
may agree in its essential central doctrine, but what a world of 
difference in its detailed working out I Spinoza’s attempt to apply 
mathematical method of solution to philosophical problems failed as 
it was destined to fail, because Philosophy must for ever refuse to be 
approached that way. The historical method is the only right method 
of approach here, and even where (as in the case of the Indian 
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Philosophy) the chronology of the different philosophical works and 
authors is in an extremely nebulous condition, the historian of 
Philosophy must fix his own relative chronology and form a more or 
less definite conception of the course followed by the entire philoso- 
phical. age or country before he can presume to attempt a trustworthy 
picture of any of its parts. This course, naturally, may not always 
show a rectilinear advance, or even a persistent forward motion in the 
midst of a wave-like alternation of action and reaction It may at 
any stage appear to be stagnant, or be whirhng round to the same 
position, or, having suddenly reached the goal, may continue in what 
appears to be a retrogade or recessive direction. That a ' divine 
purpose ’ works through all these forward and backward and circui- 
tous movements leading us slowly but inevitably to that 
. . .one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves 
can be at best hardly much more than a convenient article of faith. 

7. Such a historical study presupposes that every important 
philosophical work arises m consequence of the specific social, political, 
or religious conditions of its age, the author attempting by its means 
to furnish his own solution of the besetting problems of his day. 
Such a treatment, I think, ought to be practicable at any rate in the 
case of the more important philosophical works that have left their 
mark on the times, even if one were to concede the difficulty of the 
application of this method to a few sohtary works that altogether 
defy their being chronologically located anywhere, as also to some 
of the third-rate commentorial works. Chronology, we know, is the 
weakest spot in Indian literature, philosophical and non-philoaophical, 
hut it is not in every case necessary that this chronology be absolutely 
fixed. The several works dealing with the subject it ought not 
to be impossible to arrange in at least a relative chronological se- 
quence : in any case the professed historian of Philosophy must have 
his own theory in the matter, which cannot then be altered at will 
without vitiating Ms whole treatment. After tMs is accomplished 
it ought to be normally possible to review each important work 
against its own social or religious background by a philosophical 
evaluation of the forces known to be at work throughout the period. 
Such a procedure alone wUl save the study of Philosophy from being 
absolutely lifeless and wooden. The Upani^ads propound the 
Brahman theory, which is again dealt with in the Bhagavadgita, the 
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Bralimasutras, the Bhasyas of Sankara and others and in still later 
works down to the PancadaS and the Vedantaparibha?a. The 
orthodox Indian way holds that these works contain the same identical 
solutions of the philosophical problems. The Schools may differ in 
their interpretations) but each School endeavours to show that its 
own theory is given consistently by all the recognised texts or 
‘ Prasthanas Hence the orthodox writer does not mind importing 
the words of a later commentator into the original ; and he is innocent 
of any theory as to the evolution of Philosophy. Truth being one, 
it ought to have been, according to him, revealed in all its fulness 
each time the revelation was believed to have occurred. The 
historical treatment of Philosophy for which I plead only maintains 
that that ‘ revealed ’ truth an author belonging to a given age can see 
only from his own specific angle of vision, and so he would be led to 
emphasise such aspects of it as had attamed special significance 
for him and his age. Such a view would lend a sort of a human 
interest to the study so that the philosophical concepts of Brahman, 
Maya, Nirvana, or Paiinama would cease to appear to us any more 
as mere unreal abstractions-some algebraical symbols-unrelated 
to the living and burning problems of the day. Otherwise the study 
of Philosophy can be reduced to a mere getting by heart of certain 
EMas and certain longer or shorter lists of categories and properties, 
and to the training of oneself in the mental gymnastics of the awe- 
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of West Bengal Ruice his clays, 
193 

Al-Kikdn or KikAnan, .54, 55, 56, 64. 
.A.l-Kufa, 61. 

.Allahabad-pillar inscription of Sam- 
udragupta, 211. 

Al-Mamun, Caliph, 63. 

Al- Mansur, Caliph, 62. 

Al-Muhallab, 54. 

Al-Mundhir, 55. 

Al-MuUsimbillah, Caliph, 56 
Al'Utbi, 150. 

Alvars, 305. 

Alwaye, river, 204. 

Amamath, 120. 

Amauna plate, 215, 

Amir, 54. 

Amir Hamza, 145, 23.3, 234, — pamt- 
mgs, 146. 

Amir Khusru, 146. 

Amoghavarsa I, 71 
Amurtaraja, 251. 

Ananda, 21 
Anandagin, 290. 

Anaadavardhana, 588. 

Anavatapta— lake, 109, 110. 

Andhra, 113 ; coins of, 7. 

Andhradela, 65. 

Andhras, 23. 

Ahga, 252, 253, 254. 

Angthi-harano ceremony, 321, 315. 
Ahgulas, 75. 


Anhih?acla, 31. 

An-Nazzai'b Hashiin al-Asadl, Ode oi, 
453-461 , translation of the ode of, 

, 461-466. 

Annika, 170. 

Aniiikapatra, 170 
Antargiri, 116. 

Anthropology, progress in Inrlu ut, 303 ; 
teaching of in Indian Universities, 
304 , Uoveriimeiit patronage to the 
study of, 304 ; New hook-literature 
Dll India of, 305, 306 ; contribu- 
tion by Indian writers to, 306, 
periochcals coiitamiiig articles on, 
306, 307 ; opportunity for the 
I study of, 326, 327 
Aiiukraraaui literature, 541, 542. 
Auviksiki, 283. 

Aparaiitaka, 23 

Appaji Goviiid Inamdar, 2()9. 

Appayya Dikshib, 147, 148. 

Arabs, 30, 31 ; invasions of India by, 
51 if; spirit of adventure* ot the, 
84. 

Arab Sarai, 144 
Arati, 319. 

Ardha-citra, 78. 

Ardha-citrahga, 75, 77. 

Arjuna, 112, 115, 116, 117. 

Arjuna Darva, 104 
Armenia and India, 97 ff. 
Ar-Babi-ibn-Ziyad, 57, 58, 59, 
Ar-Rukkhaj, 58, 59. 

Arsi, 119. 

Art education in Universities, 224. 
Aruna, 245. 

Aryas, the homo of the, 723, 724. 
Asandhunitra, 19, 23 
Asarlai, 157. 

ABi,po 0 t, 131, 132, 135. 

Asiani of Pompeius Trogos, 118. 
Asian of Strabo, 118. 

A^ii'a, 186, 

Askaran, 163. 

A^oka, 2 ; date of thi^ birth of, 19 ; 
Conversion to Buddhism of, 18, 
20; construction of Viharas and 
Caityas by, 20; Krtis of, 20; 
pilgrimage to Bodh Gaya, 22; 
despatch of diitas by, 23; con- 
nection with Khotan of, 114, 
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115; the edicts of, 256; delega- 
tion of the rights and duties to 
the Raj Likas and Kayasthas, 257. 

ASokan, legends, chronology, 17 ; 
records, 10. 

Asokan Stupas, 20; tope, 174 

Astaka, 2oOt 

Asta Mallik, 43, 43. 

Aa-Sahih, 84. 

Asura-vijaya, 23. 

Athai'va-Saihhita, 252. 

Atri-Samhita, 149. 

Aurangiiama, 25. 

AiU'angzeb, 26, 27 
Austric family, 112, 113. 

Austro -Asiatic sub-faraily, 113. 
Avanijauasraya Pulake^in, 69. 

Avanti, 19. 

Ava^yaka Niryukti, 171. 

Avalokita, 179. 

Avalokite^vara, 178. 

Ayuktaka, 212. 

Ayupala, 21. 

Azimnagar, 182. 

Azmat Khan, 159, 167. 

B 

Baba Farid, 140. 

Baba-heretukam, 321, 

Babar, 164. 

Baolria, 108, 109, 114. 

Baotriaii dynasty, 14 
Badakshan, 106, 107, 108. 

Badi'inath, 117, 

Badshahnama, 89. 

Bagh caves, 241. 

Bahirgm, 116. 

Bahishti, 26. 

Baijal Deva, 45, 46; the state of 
Patna at the time of, 48. 

Baxjala Deva II, 43, 45, 46. 

Baijal Kavya, 47. 

Bairagis, 266. 

Bakhtiyar Khilji, L24, 125, 126, 127. 
Baladitya, 11. 

Balaii Rail, Nawab’s alliance with, 
192. 


Balasore, 195; plight of the weavers 
of, 191. 

Baida, 123 

Balhika (Baetna), 117. 

Bali, King, 252. 

Ballala Sena, Kmg, 2b 1. 

Balrain Deva, 45, 46. 

Baltistan, 111 
Baluchistan, 54. 

Baliikambhudi, 105. 

Bamiyan, 51, 58. 

Bana, 590. 

Baiiavasi, 67. 

Band-i-Baba, 114. 

Baiiddha Qana and Doha, 381 
Banerjec, Mr, R. D., 7, 8, 13, 214; 
discovenos in the Indus valley by, 
307. 

Banswara, 162, 165. 

Barah Gov (12 tombs), 139. 

Bavau, 315. 

Birbad, the airs of, 471. 

Bardawan (Biirdwan), ISl. 

Barh, 183, 184, 

Barhaspatya, 289. 

Bari Dargah, 124, 126, 128, 129, 130. 
Barodu, grants of, 71. 

Band, 30, 31. 

Basarh seals, cvirloiicc of the, 212. 
Bauls, 2(>(}. 

Bay of Bongai, 113; islands of the, 

122 , 

Boas, 115. 

Behan Lai Satsaiya, MS. of, 237. 
Behsad School, artists of tho, 233. 
Bolkhara pillar, inscription of, 141 . 

Bengal, effects of Maratha invasions on 
tho jjolitical history of, 197 ; 
the Kshairiya community of, 253 ; 
— during the roign of A^oka, 256. 

Bemr, 65, 07, 70, 71, 72, 73. 

Beanagar, 10. 

Bhabani Dos, 270, 272. 

Bhabishya Pnraria, 29(1. 

Bhabru Edicts, 22. 

Bhadrabahu, 256. 

Bhadrajan, 156, 157. 

Bhagadatta, dynasty of, 258. 
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Bhagavaii Mahavajradhara» 355. 
Bhagavad Gita, 281, 282 
Bhagavantdas, Raja, 166, 167, 
Bhagvat gadis, 382. 

Bhagwati, 234. 

Bhairava, 247, 290 
Bhaja record, 67 

Bhakti schools m Kashmir and Bengal, 
147. 

Bhandarkar, Dr. D R., 72, 103, 258. 
Bhandarkar, Dr. R G., 7, 8, 66, 71. 
Bhauda Ji, Dr., 3, 6. 

Bhauma dynasty, 258, 259. 

Bhauttag, 10, j. 

Bharatiya Itihas ki Ruparekha, 104, 
106, 107. 

Bharhut, 242. 

Bhar namano ceremony, 314, 321, 
Bhartrhan, 267, 275. 

Bhasa, 209 ; theory of, 199, 209, 210 ; 
a new drama of, 593 

Bhaflkas, followers of, 196. 

Bhaakarvarma, copperplate of, 257, 
258, 259. 

Bhattacharjya, Babii Bireswar, 270, 
Bhattaraka, 213. 

Bhattas, 205, 206, 210 
Bhattasali, Babu Nalmikanta, 270. 
Bhavabhiiti, 209, 290, 590. 
Bhaviaya-purapa, 78, 245. 

Bheraghat, Hypjethral Temple at, 43. 
Bhima, 239. 

Bhinaya, 157. 

Bhita inscription, 215 
Bhitti, 78. 

Bhojakas, 67, 

Bhojpur, 186. 

Bhojraja Deva, 45, 46. 

Bholaghat, 182. 

Bhjhgadutam, General remarks on 
the duta literature, 623, 624; 
— ^Bhmgadutam — a recently found 
Duta Kavya, 625; description of 
the MS., 625; author, 626; date 
of the work, 626 ; the work proper, 
627; subject-matter, 627, 628; 
its relation with Meghaduta, 028 ; 
conception of love depicted in, 
629; literary estimate, 630, 631, 
632. 


Bhupal Deva, 45, 46. 

Bhutadamara, cult of, 349 G. 

Bhutadamara tantra, 352-355 ; the 
form of the deities of the Mandala 
described m the two versions of 
the, 366, 367, 368, 369 ; the date 
of mtroduetion of the, 356 ; variety 
of Sadhanas mtroduced by the, 
370 ; comparative statement of 
the two versions (Hmdu and 
Buddhist) of the, 357-366 

Bhuta-tathata, 281, 282. 

Bibi Kamalo, 127. 

Bihar, 181, 184, 185, 188; m Atharva, 
Yajus, Aitareya Brahmana, Maha- 
bharata, 508. 

Bihar, imperialism m, 508 ; non- 
orthodox cult in, 512 

Bihar and Orissa Research Society, 
excavation under the auspices of, 
185 

Bihar-Sharif, 127. 

Bijapur style of architecture, 144. 

Bimbamana, 80, 

Bimbisai'a, 169. 

Bindusara, 17, 19. 

Bmyon, Dr Lawrence, 234. 

Birbhum, 182. 

Bishnupur, MSS. from, 262, 263. 

Bittiga, 178. 

Blochet, 235. 

Bloch, Seals found in Basarh by, 213, 

Bodleian Library, 91. 

Bodh-Gaya (Sambodhi), 21, 242. 

Bodhi (enlightenment), 21. 

Bodhimula, 21. 

Bodhisattva, 178 

Bodhi tree, destruction of, 24. 

Bolangir, 49. 

Bolan Pass, 51, 52, 102 

Bolor, 111, 120. 

Bolton, Dr., 92. 

Bonpara mosque, 182. 

Brahma-K^atrottara, title of, 253. 

Brahma-Furana, 144. 

Brahmaputra. 110. 

Brahmi alphabets, 3. 

Brahmms, rights and duties of the, 
267. 

Bfhad-yama Sm^ti, 149. 
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Brhannala, 252 
Brhanta, King, 116 
Brhat-carana, 217. 

Brhat samhita — on the figure and 
dress of the Sun God, 244 

Brihaspati, 290, 293. 

Brihyabhasa, 79. 

Brindaban, Hindu buildings of, 145 
Brown, Percy, 229. 

Bstan-hgyur, 263. 

Buchanan, 274. 

Buddha, 9, 10, 11, 21, 254, 255, 295. 
Buddha Kapala, 290, 

Buddha Konakamana, 22 , stupa of, 23 
Buddhamitra, 178 
Buddha Vipassi, 113. 

Buddhism, 173 , chock of the advance 
of, 205, principles of, 351 

Buddhist deities worshipped by the 
Hindus, 350, 352. 

Buddhist Tantnk writers — composer of 
earliest Dohas in Bengal, 259. 

Buhler, George, 5, 6, 7. 

Bunan, 113. 

Bundelkhand, find of Jura msenption 
in, 71 

Burgess, Dr James, 4, 6. 
Burhanuddin, 141. 

Burn, R., 8. 

Burnell, 65, 175, 176. 

Bussorah, 191. 

Bust, 56, 68, 59, 60. 

Buxar, 185, 186, 188. 

c 

Caityas, 20; building of, 79 
Gala, 70, 77. 

Calcutta, migration of people to, 196. 
Carnap oto, 32 
Oambyaes, King, 36 
Camiinda, 290. 

Canajese script, 71. 

CS-rvaka, 286, 289. 

Carvakas, 291. 

CaryS songs, 276. 

Central Asian History, authorities on. 


Cera, 201, 217, 21S. 

Chach, 52. 

Chachnama, 52, 54, 53 
Chaitanya, 147. 

Ohakmaktm, 110 

Chakrabarti, Dwijendra Kumar, 243. 
Chalcolithic age, 307. 

Chalcohthic civilisation, link between 
Vedic tradition and, 187. 

Chalukya, Gujrat branch of, 69 ; 
rulers, 86 , supremacy of, 30. 

Chalukya Empire of Kalyaiii, 29 

Chalukya princess, carrying away hy 
Dantidurga’s father nf, 70. 

Chamba, 116. 

Chamba Lahuli, 113. 

Champa, 169, 252, 268 
Champanu* mosques, 143 
Chanakya, 256 

Chanda, a division of storeyed build- 
ings, 75. 

Chandan Shahid, 127 
Chandas (seven metres), 245. 
Chanrlogya XJpanisad, 288 

Ohandogya Upanisad on Brahma- 
vidya, 253 

Chandrabhaga, river, 112, 113. 

Chandra Gupta, 256; commencement 
of his sovereignty, 17. 

Chandra Gupta II, 120, 212. 
Chandrapur, 31, 32, 33, 34, 
Ohandra^ona, 253. 

Chash bird, 169. 

Chatterjee, Prof, Snniti Kumar, 273, 
Chauhan, 43, 45. 

Chauhan Kmg, 48. 

Chauhan King of Ranatharabhor, 47. 
Chauli-heper ceremony, 321. 

Ohaunsath Joginx temples (Hypajthral 
temples), 43. 

Cave Numerals, 7. 

Ghaut, 197. 

Chedi, 261, 

Oheran, 182, 

Ghistia order of the Sufis, 140. 
Chitaldurga, 67. 

Ohitral, 106, 107. 

Ohittor, 146, 163, 164, 165. 
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Chhanclovicitti, 551, 5.52 
Chhapaii-ka-Pahar, 165 

Chattisjiarh — seat of the arlmmiatra- 
tion of Haihaga Kings of Maha- 
koaala, 46 

Chhibhal, 103. 

Chhoti Dargah, 123, 127, 128, 129, 1,30 
Cho ceremony of the Munrlas, .321) 
CJhola inscription, 11, 12 
Chola, Rajendra, 12. 

Cholas, 23 
ChosroeB I, 39. 

Christianity, conversion of children 
by force into, S,0. 

Chiightai, ]\[r , 23.9 
Chumaii ceremony, ,321 
Citra, 78. 

Citrabhasa, 77, 78, 79. 

Citraclha, 78 
Citranga, 75, 77 » 

Citrasena (^akti of Bucldhakapala), 
290 

Cittacalanam, — Kali chronogram, 204 
Clive, Lord, 87, 88, 90 
Coehm, 178. 

Coimbatore, 176. 

Cola, 117, 217. 

Comorin, Cape, 175, 178 
Conjeeveram, 178 

Coornaraswamy, Dr. A K , 75, 78, 
77, 78, 235, 238. 

Copper age, 307 
Comae, General, 88 
Coaaimbazar, 195, 196 

Court of Directors, letter of the 
‘ Coimcil in Calcutta ’ to the, 191 
Craufurd, 196. 

Cudamani, drama, 209. 

Cunningham, 3, 8, 109, 175, 176, 177 
Ciirmka, river, 204. 

Curzon, Lord, 31, 230, 

D 

Da^au, 321. 

Dabiatan, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40 
Dadhi-nxahgal, 313, 314. 

Da-hirchi ceremony, 321. 


Dakfiiniicaruio, 295 
Dainaras, 353, 354 
Dam Dam, 87 

Damodarpiir plate.s, 212, 213 

Damodaipur plate, surname of Brah- 
mins and Kavasthas mentioned 
in, 257 

Damorlar, river, ISl 
Danda-uiti, 283 
Dandin, poet, 209, 582. 

Dantidurga, 68, 70, 71, 72, 73 house 
of, 69 ; ancestors of, 65 

Dantivarman, 69, 70 
Danyal, pnnee, 182, 184 
Dara, 26, 27, 28 
Darada, 106 
Darada country, 120 
Daradas, 105, 111, 118 
Dardic, 106, 107. 

Darius, 104. 

Darvas (Dugar), 117. 

Darvabhisara, 103 
Da^arathn, 252 
Daiarupaka, 210 

Das, Sarat Chandra, Rai Bahadur, 274 

Dastur Edalji Darabji Sanjana — 
translator of Shariata-i-Chohar 
Chaman, 37 

Dastur Mulla Firoz, ,)8 
Daswant, 234. 

Dasyus, 116, 117, 

Datta, Babu Baikuntha Nath, 270. 
Danlatabad, 68 
Dehal, 52, 53 
Deccan, 204. 

Dehatmavada, 289 

Depressed classes m Bihar, Orissa, 
Bengal, TJ.P , C.P , Bombay, 
Macli’as, 325 ; in Punjab and 
Assam, 326 

Dervishes, 126. 

De Sacy, Silvester, 37 
De. St, Martm, V., 119. 

Desatir, 36, 38. 

Devadatta, 169, 170 

' Deva-guni-padanudhyata-kumara- 
matya, 215. 

Devala-Smrti, 149, 150, 151 
Davaprastha, 116, 
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D0vasibha, 101, 103 
Devi das, 160 
Devkor, 160, 161. 

Dhaikiiigiira ki Masjid, 137 
Dhammpada, 254 
Dhammpala, 21 
Dhamvai, 182. 

Dhananjaya, 20(1 
Dharma Cakra, 21. 
Dharma-Maharaatras, 22, 257. 
Dharmarajikas, construction of, 20 
Dhann^oka, 21. 

Dharmasutra of Baudhayana, 251. 
Dharmavijaya, 23. 

Dhatus, 10 
Dhriiva, 69, 71. 

Dhruva I, 65. 

Dhua, 266. 

Dhvambarikas— contauied in the 

Dhvaiiyaloka of Anaiidavardhan, 
theories about their authorship, 
613; evidence of earlier authors 
discussed, 614; internal evidence, 
619; evidence of language and 
metre, 620 ; discoveries of different 
strata m the text of Dhvaiiyaloka, 
621. 

Dhyatii-yoga, 187. 

Digvijayaparvan, 115, 

Dmakspal, 97. 

Divyavadana, 20. 

Doctrine of the transmigration of soul, 
Indian and Gj-reek, 299 ff roforouco 
to it in an Egyptian text, 299. 

Dohiis, composition m Bengal of, 
259, 260. 

Dolotaava, 206. 

Dorah, 106. 

Dowson, 147. 

Dravida, 174, 175. 

Droiia-atupa, 20. 

Dubo, Kapilnath, 46. 

Dube, Prahlad, 43, 47. 

Dul-da, 331. 

Dunara, 161. 

Duncan, Oovernor of Bombay^ 38. 
Dungarpur, 163, 165. 

Durgaraja, 68, 69, 

Durlabh Mallick, 271, 272. 


Dutas, 23. 

Dvaraka, 253. 

Dvivedi, MM, Sudhakar, 268 

Dwar-Sumoodra, 29, 33 

Dyumatsena, Salvaraja, 115. 

E 

East India Company, 87, 8S , faith of 
the people in the, 197; effects of 
Maratha invasions on the trade 
and factories of, 190, 191 ; con 
tnbutions to ^NTawab by, 192 ; 
misbehaviour of the servants and 
Clomasthas of, 193. 

Eclecticism in architecture, 143 ff. 

Elichpur, 69, 70, 72. 

Elliot, 147. 

Empedocles, 299. 

English Bazar, 182. 

Epicureanism, 147. 

Ernakulam, 20.5*. 

Erskino, 37. 

F 

Far East— Sanskrit inscription in, 12 ff. 

Faizi— author of Nal Daman, 439. 

FerguHKon, 145 

FerLshta, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 124. 

Feroz Rai, 124. 

Firdausi— author of fijahanama, 429. 

Fidausia order of the Sufis, 140. 

Firuz palace, Hindu iufluonce in the 
architocturo of, 143. 

Piniz Shah, 146. 

Fleet, Dr., 4, 5, 65, 72. 

Flower, Sir William, 231. 

Folk-lore— the use of the term, 308; 
tho aim and scopo of the science 
of, 309, 310. 

Folk-ritos m tho marriage customs of 
Bengali Hindus, 312, 313, 314, 
315, 316. 

Folk-ritos —comparative study of, 317, 
318, 319, 320, 321, 322. 

Port William College, 92, 

Poncher, 102. 

Prancke, 118. 

Frazer, Sir James, 309, 310. 

Fresco paintings, 234, 235, 
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Futwahj devastation by Marathas of, 
194. 

G 

Gadaclhara Bhatta, 283. 

Garigaram, 189, 197 ; accoiitit of 

the Mai’atha invasions by, 189, 
191. 

Gain, 265. 

Ganas, 111, 116. 

Gandhara, 23, 104. 

Gandharvas, 112. 

Gangarampur, 182. 

Ganges, 109. 110, 111, 159, 170. 
Gangetic valley, prehistoric people of, 
188; discoveries m, 185. 

Garbhagrha, 33. 

Garbii songs, 266. 

Ganida, 245. 

Garnda-dhvaja, 10. 

Gathi, 185. 

Gatra-handra, 313, 320 
Gauda, 257, 258. 

Gaudiyan language, development of, 
259. 

Gaiir, 181. 

Gaiiria-Asthan, 141. 

Gautama, 283, 284, 285, 286. 

George III, King, 87, 88. 

Ghagrahati plate, surnames of 
Brahmins and Kayasthas men- 
tioned in, 257. 

Ghalcha, 106, 107, 108, 10.9, 120. 
Ghalcha dialects, 118, 

Ghazi Mian, 138 
Ghat-anayan, 319. 

Ghose, Mr. Ajit, 237. 

Ghose, Mr. J. C., 258. 

Ghose, M. M., Rai Sahib, 49. 

Gharma, 186. 

Ghoiaghat, 181. 

Ghulam Ali, 28. 

Girjhak, 109. 

GitaRahasya, 281, 232. 

Goa, 30, 31, 32. 

Gogunda, 165, 166, 167. 

Gomperz, 299 
Gopakapattana, 30, 32, 33, 


Gopichand— composer of songs, 259, 
260. 

Gopichand, Raja, Legend of, 265 f¥. ; 
Popularity of the legend of, 265, 
266; Questions raised by the 
legend of, 267 ; Non -Bengali re- 
censions of the legend of, 267 ; 
Punjabi version of the legend of, 
267; Hindustani version of the 
legend of, 268; Giijrati version 
of the legend of, 268; Marathi 
version of the legend of, 269 ; 
Bengali recensions of the legend 
of, 269 , published versions of 
the legend of, 269 ; Rangpur 
version of the legend of, 270, 
271, Bengali-Nepali version of 
the legend of, 273 ; historicity of 
the legend of, 274. 

Gopi Chander Gan, 273. 

Gopi Chand Natak, 273. 

Gopi Chandra LHa, 268. 

Gopi Chandrer Sannyasa, 270. 

Gorakhnath, 267, 268, 270, 271, 272, 
274, 276. 

Gotras and of the Brahmanas, their 
first mention and adoption by the 
Kshatnyas, 343 

Gotras and of Kshatnyas mentioned 
in the Bgveda, 329 , mentioned m 
Mahabharata, 329, 330 , the 

opinions of Bandhayana, 333, 334; 
Apastamba, 334 , Katyyayana 
Laugaksi, 334 ; Asvalayana, 334 ; 
Pravara Ma^an, 334, 33,5 ; 

VijuancBwar, 335 , Vaiclya, 336. 

Gotras of the Rajputs (given by Mr. 
Vaidya), 338; its dlRCussions, 
338 

Goiihar Su’hae, 239. 

Govmdalll, 65. 

Gomda raja, 68, 69, 73 

Govinda Chandra, King of Kanauj, 
124. 

Govinda Chandra of the Tirumalai 
inscription of Rajendra Chola, 
274. 

Govinda Chandrer Git, 268-269. 

Greek philosophy, historians of, 299. 

Greek rule, 108, 

Gregory, St , 98. 

Grierson, Sir George, 103, 106, 107, 
224, 268, 270. 

Grunwedel, Albert, 276. 

Gucjake6a, 503. 
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Guhala-deva, 32. 

Guhyakas, 112. 

Gulbarga, 34. 

Gunaratna, 287, 293, 297 

Gunas, Kuntaka’s eonception of, 581 ff 

Gupta Emperors, their copperplate 
inscriptions, 212 , their administra- 
tive system, 211 fl 

Gurrahs, 190, 194. 

Guznavite rule, 125 

H 

Hadiqatiil-Afkar, 85 
Hai-amta hata, 314. 

Haji-Begum, 145. 

Haji Muhammad Khan, 92 
Haji Nizamuddm, tomb of, 138, 139. 
Haji Safiuddm, tomb of, 138, 139 
Hamida Banu Begum, 144. 

Hammod Khatir Bu-Zubair, 138 
Hammir, 47. 

Hamnura mahakavya, 48. 

Hampi, ruins of, 144. 

Hagiri, 25, 27. 

Haradatta Mi^ra, 608, 612. 

Haradatta Sivacarya, 608-612 
Harappa, 10, 308. 

Han Hara, 291 
Hanpha, 270-273- 
Hans, 54, 

HariSohandra, 14, 271. 

Harisena, 211. 

Harisvami, 595 — the commentator of 
‘ Satapatha Brahmana ’ referred 
to m Benares manuscript, 596, 
597. 

Haritiputra Vispu Kadu Chutu Sata- 
kani, Canarese prince, 67. 

HanvamSa, 252, 253, 254. 

Harivarsa, 117. 

Harsa, 13. 

Heursadeva, 258. 

Harsa, poet, 209. 

Hastings, Warren, 37, 38. 
Hataka-defia, 112. 

Havell, 229. 

Hazrat Jalal Maneri, 137. 


Hazrat Makhdum Ruknuddm 
Marghilam, 140. 

Hazrat Makhdum Shah Daulat, 127, 
128, 132, 133, 135. 

Hazrat Makhdum Sharafudclin Ahmad 
of Bihar, 127. 

Hazrat Makhdum Sharafuddin, 130, 
140 

Hazrat Makhdum Yahya, 127, 130, 
132, 139, 140. 

Hazrat Momin Anf, 125, 137. 

Hazrat Qutbuddm Bukhtiyar Kaki, 
140 

Hazrat Qutub Salar, 140. 

Hazrat Taz Faqih of Jerusalem, 125, 
127, 140. 

Hejaz, 84. 

Helmund, 51. 

Hemcandra, 37, 171. 

Herat, 39, 114. 

Herodotus, 299 

Hotuvadins, 294. 

Hijh, port, 88. 

Hilal Khan, Mosque of, 236 

Himalayas, 23, 104, 109, 111, 112, lU, 
115, 116, 119. 

Hjmavat Mountain, 117 

Hindi, compound verbs — tho opinion 
of Bourmkoft, 407, 408; principal 
dialects of, Awadhi, Brajabhasa, 
Kharawari, 404 ; opinion of 
Babiiram Saxena, 405 ; literature, 
the periods of, beginnings of, 
early apabhrauiaa, works in, 
opinions of Babu Hiralalje on, 398. 

Hmdi, opinion of K. P. Jayaawal on its 
origin, 399; Literature, — transla- 
tion of bagavadgita,— Patali, 399; 
the poems of the Caranas of 
Rajputana — opmion of Tessitori, 
402; tho love stories — Svapana- 
vati, Mugdhavati, Mrgavati, 
Madhumalati, Premavati, 403 ; 
Yusuf Julekha, the works of Sufi 
sect, 403. 

Hindu Artists of the 18th century, 238. 

Hindu Ornamentation, 145. 

Hinduism, 173. 

Hinduism, principles of, 351 

Hindu Mimature works of the painters 
of the 18th and 19th centuries, 233. 

Hindus, conversion after the conquest 
of Smd of, 148 
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Hindu style of architecture, 144. 
Hmdukush, 100, 114. 

Hingiilaja Tirtha, 120. 

Hiiaclhara Deva. 45, 4(3, 47. 

Hu'alal, Rai Bahadur, 8, 247. 

Hirahacla Clalli, (37. 

Hoernle, 274 
Honavar, Hawab of, 34. 

Hoyaala Empire, ,34 
Hoysala Km^, 29. 

Hrslke^a, 503. 

HrsikeSo — known as Petia§astri — 

commentator of Chhandovicitti, 
551 

Hiuen Tsang, 206, 287, 290. 

Hugli, 81, 89, 90. 

Hultzsch, Dr., 114, 175, 176, 177, 178. 
Huraayun, 35, 130, 145, 154. 
Humayun’s Mosque, 144. 

Humayun, tomb of, 145. 

Hunas, 1, 102, 109, 114. 

Hunas, Raghu’s encounter with them 
in the upper Oxus valley, 101, 120. 

Husainabad, parganah, 181. 

Husain Khan, 137. 

Husainpur, 181. 

Husain Quli Begh, 155, 150. 

Husain Quli Khan, 164. 

Hussain Shah — founder of the cult 
of Satya Pir, 147 

Hussain Shahi, 181. 

Husain Ujyal, 181. 

Hypsethral Temple, 43. 

I 

Ibn Batuta, 30, 31, 94 
Ibn Hari, 55. 

Ibn-i-Jubair, 84. 

Ibn Khaldun, 147. 

Ibrahim Khan Kakar, 128, 131, 132, 
135. 

Idar, 166. 

Ilavrta, 117. 

Ilyas, 181. 

Imayam, 178, 

Ime Bhojah, 186. 

ImU-ghontai ceremony, 321. 


Imperial Records Department, letters 
to the Court of Directors pre- 
served in the, 189. 

Impi, Sir Elijah, 93 

Imrah-ibn-Musa, expedition of, 66. 

India, Moses’ description of, 98 ; 
natural boundaries of (according 
to the Puranas), 119, 120. 

Indian civilisation, close affinities with 
the contemporary Sumerian civi- 
lisation of Mesopotamia, 187 

Indian Historical Records Commission, 
97, 99 

Indian pamting, eclecticism in, 145 

Indo-Aryan mvasion of the Punjab, 
185. 

Indo-Aryan, the tertiary stage of, 643- 
(>53. 

Indo-Aryan, the whuspered vowels in, 
675-678. 

Indo-European Homeland, different 
theories about it, 635, 636, re- 
ferences to it in Vendidad, 639, 
639, 640— located in north polar 
region, C41 

Imlo-Greek, 14. 

Indn-PBrsian style of architecture, 1 44. 

Indologists, 299 

liidology, 185. 

Tnclo-Porsian style, 145 

In do -Parthian, 14. 

Indra, 70, 186, 188; his annual fights 
with the demon, 529. 

Indra I, 68, 1)9, 73. 

Indra HI, 65. 

Indraji, Pandit Bhagwan Lai, 6. 

Indra- Vrtra myth, its cradle, 520 ff. 

Indus, 102, 104, 109, 121). 

Indus seals, 188 

Indus valley, discoveries in, 185, 187; 
pre-histone people of, 188 ; re- 
mains in, 307, 308. 

Irak, 53. 

Iranian, 103. 

Irrawaddy, 110 

Ishkashimi, 107. 

Ishqanian class, 38. 

Ishtalchar, 39. 

Islam, advent of, 149. 

Islamic miniatiue paintings, influeno© 
of, 236, 237. 
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Islamic Persian poetry, lieRinnings of, 
474 

Islam influence nu the western side of 
Mediterranean coast, 84. 

Ismail of SafavL dynasty, 147. 
Israailpur, 182 
Ispahan, city of, 30. 

Itihasas, 1, 2. 

Itisamurldin, S(i, 87, 88, 90, 91, 92, 
95, — his visit to diffei'cnt places 
in Englaml, 90, 91 
I-t.4mg, 79, SO, 20 (i. 

J 

Jackson, A V. Willuims, 407. 

Ja far All Khan, Nawal), 87 
Jagadish Bhatta, 283, 284 
Jagat Raya, 1.58, 165 
JagatSeth, 189, 191, 192, 1.94, 198. 
Jagat Singh, 237 
Jagmal, 164. 

Jahangir, 84, 97 ■ memoirs of, 128. 

Jain Grujrati miniature-pamtinga, 235, 
236 

Jamism, 173 
Jam tradition, 169, 171. 

Jai Singh, 26. 

Jaitaran, 156. 

Jala] Khan, 159. 

JMandhar Nath, 267, 208, 269 
Jalamlhari, 273, 274. 

Jalihil Haq, 138, 139. 

Jal-saclhii, 313, 319 
Jam-o-Kaikhusni, 38. 

JamiMiisjid, 143. 

Jahgama, 77. 

Jos want singh, 26. 

Jatakas, 112. 

Jatamukut.a, 243. 

Jatra ceremony, 314, 321. 

Jayadatta, 212. 

Jayadova IT, inacriptiou of, 258. 
JaynkeSi I, King, 30. 

Jayaewal, K. P., H, 115. 

Jayasithha, 170, 

JayaeiriohavaT'mans, 69. 

Jetavana, 21. 


I Jetavat Askaran, 162 
I Jhehim, 104, 109. 

Jijibhoy, Sir Jarashedji, 38, 40. 

Jiwan, 27 
Jnana-^akti, 294 
Jnanesvarl, 275, 

Jodhpur, 155, 156, 157, 165, 167 
Johnson, Dr , 226. 

Jones, Sir W., 3, 37, 38 
Jiidda, 191. 

Jiigi caste, 277. 

Junzah, 59 

Jura imscription, 7 1 
I 

I K 

Kabir, 147. 

Kabul, Arab raid against, 56 
Kachi Dargah, 127. 

Kadamba, dynasty, 32 ; family, 33. 
Kingdom, 34 ; Kings, 30. 

Kafristiin, 103. 

Kahar, 234. 

Kailasa, 111, 112. 

Kaiwan Dastiir Azar, visit to N. India 
of, 35-38 ; disciples of, 39; 
obaorvancoH of the school of, 40. 

Kako, village, 127. 

Kalado^a, 115 
Kalaiyarkovil, 177. 

Kalamiikhas, 2.02, 294, 296. 
Knlavadauas, 292. 

Kalpaiia, 104, 105, 108. 

Kali chronograms, 204, 

KalidaSa, lOl, 104, 110, III, 114, 119, 
120, 683, 590. 

Kalihga, 251, 254, 258, 259 ; conquest 
of, 18, 21. 

Kali, river, 105. 

Kalivakya, 204, 

Kalla, prince, 158, 160, 101, 162. 
Kalmuk artists, 145. 

Kama, 295. 

Kamacleva, 32, 33, 34. 

Kamapati, 32. 

Kama-sadhajia, 292. 

Kamboja, U5, 120. 

KambojadeSa, 114. 
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Kamboja Mahajaiiapada, 103. 
Kambojas, 102, 117, 118 
Kamikagama, 76. 

Kammavacam, 21. 

Karapaval Sadul, 162. 

Karaarupa, 258, 

Kanada, 283. 

Kanakaujali, 315; ceremony of, 321. 
Kanashi, 113. 

Kanauj, 14, 65 ; Hindu prince of, ,97 ; 
King of, 105. 

Kanaur, 112, 113, 114, 117. 
Kancan-nagar, 269. 

Kailcipurana, 175 
Kancipura (Kin-ehi-pu-lo), 173. 
Kandahar, 51. 

Kandjiir, 263, 

Kanheri record, 67. 

Kaniska, 119. 

Kannada language, 31. 

Kanphat Yogis, 276. 

Kan-su, 111. 

Kanuja, 157. 

Kanupha, 267, 269, 272, 273, 

Kan war Bichitra Shah, 239. 

Kanwar Mansingh, 104, 167. 
Kapalapada, 290. 

Kapalikafl, 287 ff. 

Kapalikesvara temple, 287. 

Kapaliki.sin, the originator of, 288; 
refined form of, 292. 

Kapilavastu, 21, 

Kapi§a, 103. 

Kapur Singh, 239. 

Karakoram pass, 110, 111, 

Karamnasa, river, 126. 

Karaskara, 107. 

Karkha, 69, 71. 

Karli, 67. 

Karma, 299. 

Karna, 103, 2.52. 

Karnamrtam, 208. 

Kan^iasuvarna, 258. 

Karnataka, 29, 65, 66, 67, 71, 72. 
Karun, village, 196. 

Karvata (Manbhum), 263. 

Kashkar, 107. 


I Kashmir, 104, 105, 106, 107. 

Kaimira, 116, 117. 

Kassa, people of, 150. 

I Katwah, 1.94. 

KaumiifU-mahotsava, 296. 
Kauiiiki-kaccha, 2,53. 

Kavirajamarga, 72. 

Kayilnian, 36, 39. 

Keith, Prof , 209, 281, 299 
Kekayas, 109. 

Kekkaiia, 51, 52. 

Kelaal, Mr. Henry, 195. 

Kenyon, Sir Frederick, 222. 

Kerala, 217. 

Kerala-nataka-oakra, 199. 
Keralaputras, 23. 

Keraria, 294. 

Kem, Prof., 7. 

Keshavadas, 158, 165. 

Kevalajnana, 170. 

Khilat, 166. 

Khajuraha, hypsethral temple at, 43. 
Khalatika hill, 2.3 
Khalji Alla-ud-clin, 31, 32, 48. 
Khamnor, 165. 

Khandagiri, inscription of, 67. 
Khandesh, 70. 

Khankhana, 132. 

Kharavela, King, 07. 

Khaifevela, inscriptions of, 7, 13. 
Kharoskhi inscriptions, 7. 

KhaSali group, tho dialects of the, (>87, 

688 . 

Khwaja Abdus Samacl, 146, 233, 334. 
Khwaja Mir Abdul Hai, 97. 

Khwaja Moinuddin, 127 
Khetna, 273. 

Kho, 106. 

Khorasan, 63. 

Khotan, city, 115. 

Khowar, 106, 107. 

Khri Sron Ide Btsan, King, 353. 
Khurram, 159, 167. 

Khyats, 164. 

Khyber Pass, 52. 

Kia Tan, 179. 
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Kikata, 510 i!. ; its king Prarnagaiida, 
5il ; its city Kaicasakha, 511. 

Kakatas, 186 
JKimpiirusa, 112, 117. 

Kumaras, 112, 113. 

Ki-piii, 103 

Ku-ata, 104, lllJ, 111, 112, 113. 

Kir man, 53 
Kish, 51, 50. 

Kiahtawar, 128 

Kitab-al-Mauzam wad-Manthiir, 4.53. 
Kitabur-Rahla, 84 
Kodambai, 175. 

Kohala, hia views on dramaturgy as 
citod in tho Bhavapraka^ana of 
Saraclatanaya, 579 , Rjusurnava- 
siidhakara, SahgTta-samayasara 
and Kavyanu-sa^ana on, 580 ; 
Natya^astraoii, 577 ; Kiittanlinala 
on, 577 ; Abhiuavabharati on, 
577, 578 ; Natyaclai’pana on, 578. 

Kohalarahasya, 580. 

Kokanaclas, 117. 

Kokcha, 108. 

Kohakamana, 22 
Kongu, 217. 

Kongunadu, 218. 

Koiikaii, 29, 

Konow, Dr, Sten, 7, 118. 

Kosala, defeat of the king of, 70. 
KoSalewvara Mahadova, 48. 

Kofiar, 217, 218. 

Ko8ariui(lu, 217. 

Kotivaraa district (visaya), 212, 
Kottam, 177. 

Krishna, 253. 

Krishna-G-odavan doab, 66. 

Krishna MiiSra, 290. 

Kriya Sakti, 294. 

KfAija, cult of, 10. 

Kysna I, 73. 

Krsria III, 05, 71 

Krsi^acaadra, Maharaja of Wadiya, 
192, 198. 

Kshairiyas of AAga, Vauga and Suhma, 
unity of the, 254, 

KulapafijI of Bengal, 260, 2iU, 262. 
Kulasekhara Alvar, 201. 

Kulaiekhara of Kerala, 199 ff. 


Kulmda, 115, 

Kulinda- visaya, 116. 

I Kulinga-visaya, 115. 

Kuluta, 116 
KiimarMhyapaka, 211. 

Kumara Gupta I, 212. 

Kiimaramatya, application of the 
term, 211 ff. 

Kuman, river, 178 
Kumanlla, 205, 206, 207. 
Kumbhakfmam, 176. 

Kumblam, mutt for the study of 
Mimarnsa Sastra at, 205, 206. 

1 Kumhrar, 127. 

Kiiinpila, 33. 

Kuuala, 23; birth of, 21. 

Kumka, 169. 

Kuntaka, — his conception of Gunas, 
58 ff. 

Kiirram, 177 

KurukHobra, declmo of the in- 
(lueiu'e of the Kshatriya after tho 
battle of, 254. 

KuHana, 10. 

KiuSanagara (Kasia), 9. 

Kui^amibha, 251. 

Kusdor, 55 
KushauK, 217. 

Ku^ika, 185. 

Kui^ikasali, 186. 

KuAinagara, 21 
Kutubudiliii Khau, 160, 107. 
Kyliridrmn, 115. 

L 

Lnilakh, 111. 

Jjrtdakh range, lli). 

Lahore Central Musoum— collections of 
pauitings in, 236. 

Laksmidasa, poet, 210. 

Lai JDarwoza of Jaunpur, 143. 

Lalitaditya, King, Ul, 258: dig- 
vijaya of, 104, 106. 

I Lalitavistara, 262, 

Lalla, 147. 

Lamghan, 103. 

Lampaka, 103. 

Lang, Mr. Andrew, 309, 310. 
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Lastikar Khan, 163. 
Lattalurapuraviiiirgata, 72, 73 
Latura, 72, 73 
Lassen, 119 
Lauhitya, river, 102. 

Likhyam, 78. 

Llla^uka, 199, 201), 207, 208, 210 
Lmga-purana, 79 

Linguistic notes, — the Saiiskritic and 
Arabic renileriiig of the terms 
Vowsl-Harniony, Bpenthesis, Um- 
laut, and Ablaut, 705, 706 

Lion capital of Mathura, 7 
Lodi Sikandar, 147. 

Lohas, 117, 118. 

Lohawat, 155 

Lohita, ilistncts nf, 116, 118. 

Lohitic, 111 
Lokanatha, 215, 216. 

Lokanatha, Maharaja, Suniamos mom- 
tioiieil in the ooppoi’plato in- 
scriptions of, 257, 258. 

Lokayatikas, 287 ff. 

Lomapada, 252. 

Lumbmi, 23 , inscription, 22. 
Lumbmi-vaha, 21. 

Lyhim, 94. 

M 

Malabar, 30, 31, 32 
Ma‘abir, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34. 
Macchandar, 276 
Macchandar Nath, 207, 

Machain, 182. 

Machplishahr inscription, 14. 

Madaha, 157 
Madanmohana, 290. 

Madanolsava, 296. 

Madhavacharjya, 290. 

Madhyade^a, 101, 102, 107. 

Madura, 30, 31, 175, 176, 179 
Mag, piracies by, 193. 

Magadha, 124, 185, 186, 251, 253. 
Magadhas, 109. 

Magas of Gyrene, 17. 

Maghotsava, 297. 

Mahabidians, 38. 

Mahabaladhikrta, 212. 


Mahabhairava, 2.91. 

Mahabharata, 103, 11)8, 112, L15, US, 
119. 121), 254. 

Mahabharata in Hindi, 409. 
Mahabharata on Bengal, 251-253. 
Mahabhasya (Patanjairs), 5, LO 
Mahabhoja, 07. 

MahadaTulauayaka, 211. 
Mahadhammarakkhita, 20 
Mahakaayapa, 21 
Mahalihg, 45, 46. 

Maham Aiiaga, 144 
Mahamaiulgalyayaria, 2 1 . 

Maham rvaiia-Tiinti'ii, 81 

Maharastra, 23, 65, 67, 68, 71, 72 ; 
dorivation of the name of, ()(i 

Maharathi, (loti Agimitanaka, 67 
Maharathinl Nagamulamka, 67. 
Maharathis, 06, 67. 

Maharatln, Vasithiputa Somadova, 67. 
Maharathi, Vmhinlatta, 67 

Mahasiva Gupta, eoppniplate of, 
259. 

Mahauju, 253. 

Mahavamsa, 17, 18, 19, 20 
Mahavira, 255 
Muhavratins, 287 
Mahayaiia Buddliism, 281 
Mahdipur, 182. 

Mahdi.sm, 147. 

Mahoiidm, 18, 19, 21, 22, 23, 173; 
appoiuimont as U[)atrija of, 20. 

Mahoiidra Vikraiua, 290, 

Mahonjo-daro, 8, LO, 187, 188, 308 ; 

paintings m putterins of, 241. 
Mahoda, 294. 

Mahoshdas, 158. 

Mahipflla, 259. 

Mahlsamandala, 23. 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 180. 

Mamamati, 207, 269 
Mainamatlr ClJt, 269, 

Maitrayani Upanishad, 290, 294. 

I Majjhantika, 21. 

Makhdnm Shah Baran Maliknl-Ulama, 
136 

Makran, 51, 52, 53, 55. 

Mala, 177. 
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Malabar OotiMt, !)7 ; 0011110011011 of thi' 
Aiab luovohaiita with, SJi 

Malacca, strait uf, IIU 
Millada, 11 
Malai, 177. 

Malaikkurram, 1 71). 

Malakuta, 173, 174, 175, 175, 177, 
178, 179 

Malaya, 170. 

Malay akiita, 176. 

Malaya, moiiiitaui, 177, 178, 17!), 
Malcolm, 147. 

Maldah, 182. 

Maklev, 154, 165. 

Malick, 83 

Malkhccl, 65, 68 

Mallik— oliloi'ly citizou, 44. 

Mallik Kafur, 32, 33. 

Malva, defeat of the king of, 70. 
Mammata, 581. 

Mammuni, 105. 

Manas a, lake, 112, 117. 

Manasta, 75, 76, 77, 78, 70, HO, 81. 
Maiiohati, 113 
Manrlalgarh, 164 
Mandajia Milra, 206, 207. 

Mandofi, 321. 

Mannr, 123 ff., Haja of, 125. 

Maruk Uhaiiil, 270, 271. 

Manikiyala Tope, lind of Roninii 
roms in, 3. 

Manjira, 590. 

Man Singh, 166 
Mantras, 320. 

Mantri Kunuirainatya, 212 

Maratha, invusionB on Hongal, Ijihar, 
and Orissa by thD, IH!) IT. 

Maricl, 246 
Marquart, 118. 

Mai-shall, Sir John, 8, 185, 187, 215, 
308 

Martaban, Gulf of, 113. 

Martanda Bhairava, 247. 

Mahal veta, 245. 

Martin, Dr. F. R., 235, 238. 

Marwar, 158, 162, 163, 164, 168. 
Mar-Yul, 110. 


Masu’-i-Tahbi, 92, 95. 

Masjid, Hussain Shah, iSl. 

Mathnawi, S6. 

Mathura Nat ha (Bhatta), 283, 284. 
Matrgiipta, 590. 

Matsya- Lhiraiia, 80 , on the figure and 
diess ot the Sun God, 244 
Maiikharis, 13. 

Maiuya dynasty, influenee of Buddhist 
and Jama schools duniig the 
mgn of, 256. 

Maurya empire, boundary line uf the, 
114, 115 

Maurya power, 307 
Mayapiir, 181. 

Mayna, 270. 

Maynamati, 271, 272, 273 
Maynaruatir Gau, 270. 

Alayuamatir Pahar, 275. 

Mayumja, 500. 

Alajumdar, S. N., 175 
Metluiie, Mr., 191, 195 
Mecca, 84. 

Medina, 83. 

Aluor Qitai Abdal, temb of, 136. 
Mi»guHtlu‘neH, 212, 

Meghatic, Mr. J hav'oriohand, 268. 
Mclirauhand, 239. 

Mehta, Mr. N. (I, 237 
Mi'Jattel Agmliotn, 204. 

Mourwiiti, 269. 

Merta, 164. 

Merta Raiusiugh, 159, 

Mem, Mt , 117. 

McBopotamia, 102. 

Mes(»pi)tamian Culture, 187. 

Metropolitan Mueeiun of Art, aohiovo- 
ment dF the, 223. 

Mowar, 162, 164. 

Mowarl of Udaipur, — a phonetic 
transcription from, 685. 

Mid (Mods), 55. 

Migeon, Mr., 235, 237, 

Mihirakula, 11. 

Mijialaikknrtara, 176. 

Mimamsa Philosophy, introduction into 
Kerala of, 207, 

Mmaul Devi, Quoen, 268, 
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Mir Habib, 195, 197. 

Mir Jafar, 198. 

Mir JuDola, 26, 27. 

Mil’ Muhammad Hussain, 86. 

Mir Sayyad Ali, U6, 233. 

Mir Sayyad Muhammad, 14:7. 

Mirza Abu Muhammad Tabrizi, 92. 
Mirza Zul-Qumain, 97. 

Mithila, 251, 253 
Mitra, Raj endralal, 3. 

Miyan Abdullah, U7. 

Mleccha^, 149, 150, 253. 

Mobads, Zoroastrian disciples of Azar 
Kaiwan, 39. 

Mocha, 191. 

Modern Hindu life, 275. 

Moduk, Kmg, 119. 

Moggaliputta, Tissa, 21 ; president of 
the third Buddhist Council, 23 , 
retirement of, 21. 

Moghals, 86, 168 
Moghul Empire, 35. 

Mohamed Ali, 95. 

Mohsan Fani, 37. 

Moksa, 288. 

Mo-lai, 179. 

Mola Ram, 238. 

Mo-la-ye (Malaya), 173. 

Molnatali, 182. 

Mo-b-kiu-tcha (Malakuta), 173, 177. 
Mon-Khmer, 113. 

Mons, 113. 

Morland, 35. 

Moses of Khorene, 98, 99. 

Moslem travellers, 84. 

Mu-awiyah, Caliph, 64, 56, 63. 

Mudrik, 62. 

Muhammadans, destruction of Bud- 
dhism by the, 360, 351, 362. 

Muhammad Bin Ismail, S3. 
Muhammad bin Tuglak, 29. 
Muhammad Ghans, tomb of, 144. 
Muhammad -Ibn-KaSim, 51. 
Muhammad of Ghor, 146. 

Muhammad Muqsud, 91. 

Muhammad Qubad, 85, 86. 
Muinuddin IChan, 156. 


Mukherjee Santosh Kumar, 243, 

Mukundamala, 203, 204; author of, 
200, 201, 206, 207, 208, 210. 

Miikut, 319. 

Mukti, 299. 

Multai plates, 08, 70. 

Munda, 113. 

Mimda affinities of Bengali, Phonology, 
715, 716; Morphology, 717, 718, 
719; Syntax, 719, 720; Voca- 
bulary, 720, 721. 

Munda language, 112. 

Mungi, 107. 

Munjani, 107. 

Muniruddaula, Nawab, 87. 

Muntakhibut- tavarikh, 107. 

Mnrad, 26, 27 

Murshidabad, 192 ; invasion by Mara- 
thaa of, 194. 

Munshi Abdul Karim, 263. 

I Musalmani Kechchas, 262. 

Musalmani Nagari, 262. 

Museums of Art, influeiice of, 222 ; 
need for, 226. 

Museum Buildings, 230. 

Museum idea, development in tho 
United States of tho, 221. 

Museums m India, Ansemic condition 
, of, 224. 

Museum, mothody, 228 ; officials, 231 ; 
purposes, 227 ; remarkable growth 
in the present century of, 221. 

Musical instruments of ancient tunes, 
242. 

Muslims, adoption of Hindu customs 
in the reign of Firuz Shah, 146. 

Muslim artists, 233. 

Mutanabbi, 443 

Muttra, Hindu buildings of, 145. 

I Muzaffar Khan, 156, 

Muzaffar Shah, 236. 

Mysore, Reddis of, 65; Naga-worahip 
among the inhabitants of, 67. 

I N 

Nabhaka, 114, 115. 

Nabhakas, 23. 

Nabhapamtis, 23. 

Nabhikapura city, 114. 
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Nribhitis, i2:^* 

Narlol, 155* 

Nfidi-mkra, 304. 

Niifiiani HrahniinH, 25S 
Na^iirakara, 103. 

Na;?ari «oripl, 302, 203. 

Nagaur, 150, 105, 100. 
Naga-woT’Khippora, (17 
Nah-ohor cr^Tmuony, 318. 

Naica-SakhaR, IS 7. 

Nam Sukh, 239. 

Naisada Kavya, 291. 

Najam-iil-Alam, 234. 

Nalaada, 11, 13. 

Nanaghat, inrtf‘ri)>Ur)a of, 7, 07. 

Nanak, 147, 

Nanda dynasty, influcm*o nf Huddlust 
and iJaina Hidinoln diiniig 
roigii of, 250. 

Nandami, Maharaja, 215. 

Nandi, imagh of, 33. 

Nanmojik-kosar, 2 IB. 

Naimaiuja, grants of, OB; houHo (d, 
09, 70. 

Naosari, 37 ; plains, 71. 
Naranjarii'r-JHina, 277. 

Naravana pUittss, 73. 

Narliaiia, 34. 

Nasir Khii.s}iHiitiiuvi, 84. 

Nasiniddin HuydcT, 91. 

NaHtaIi(( Htyl(^ 20, 

NaHtika, 280. 

NastikaH, 292, 

Naihium, 277. 

Naths, 275, 270, 

Navamtra, 200. 

Navya Nyaya, 2B3 ff. 

Naivadah, inHCrii)l.it)n in a nuM4(iuo at, 
183. 

NawHs Shah, 1.50, 

Nayanika, Quotni, 07. 

Nopal, 109, HI. 

Noolifchio age, 307. 

NidauasSufcram of vSTunvoda, dis- 
ciiHHionH on tho authorship of, 

551, 5,52; its number of order 
among the Huiras of HAmveda, 

552, 553. 


Nidhfinpur Copperplate, Surnames of 
Brahimua mentioned in, 257, 258. 
Nigpodha, IS, 19, 20. 

Nigranthas, 173 
Nilgris, 178. 

I Nimittakas, 109. 

I Ningrahar, 103. 

Nizamuildm, tomb of, 144. 

I Norris, 37. 

Norse tribe, 119* 

Nowazj.sh Muhammad, 18.9. 
Numismatology, 8. 

I Nur Bakshis, 147. 

Nyaya-rlar.4ana, 2BC. 

NyayaByiirfipa, 283* 

0 

Ojha, Hai Bahadur (jlauri.sankar Hira 
Chand, S. 

Oman, 52. 

Omarpur, 182 
Oimehantl, tJB* 

Onpu-moji-kosar, 218. 

( Ionian, 33. 

Orm language, (levolopmeni of, 378 ; 
claHHiIicabum of pnwent tiny Ona 
woi'ds, ,378, 379; pronunciation 
of, 379 ; Oria writorfl, 382-388; 
imdusiot) of Borl^ugnoao words in, 

387. 

Ona litoratun^ British influonoo on, 

388, 389, 390 ; WesUu’n mfluonee 
reenivod through the metllum of 
Bengali, 390, 391* 

* Oria literature, rhetoric composition in, 
393, 394. 

Oria poo[)lo, works on language, 
litorabiiro, civilisation, and culture 
of, 374. 

Orias, philological studies by, 373. 
Oria Script, 379, 380. 

Orissa, 113, 181; historical and 

archieologioal records of, 373; 
Maratha rule in, 197, 

Orme, 193. 

Orphic belief in transmigration, 299. 
OxUfl, 101, 102, 108, 109. 

P 

PaocayadAyaka, 21. 

Pacha Pmyas, 147, 
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Padaliutta, 171. 

Pada, meaning of, 2U. 

Padanudhyata, meaning of the term, 
215. 

Padali, village, 124 
Padmapada, 206. 

Padraasambhava, Oum, 353. 
Padmavati, wife of Aaoke, 21 
Padumavatl, 267 
Padumavat Kavya, 403. 

Padnna, 271, 275. 

Pagiter, 185. 

Painting, archaeological evidence.'? of 
the existence m ancient times of 
India, 241 ; Indian school of, 
234 ; Indo- Persian school of, 234 ; 
Hajput school of, 2.15. 

Pala dynasty, 269 
Pala dan, 265, 260. 

Palalahhasa, 79. 

Palatal sounds, dovolopmcnt m eastern 
tSanskritiQ vornarular.s of, 707 714. 

Pallava dominion, 175, 

Pallavas, 174. 

Pallavas of TCafici, 217. 

Pamirs, .51, 108, 109, 110, lU. 
Panoholi Anand Ram, 10 1. 

Pandava Kingdom of Delhi, U.5, 
Pandit, Rhaam Chand, 190. 

Pandua, 181, 182. 

Pandya, 217; country, 173; KingH, 29, 
31. 

Pandyan Kingdom, 170, 179. 
Pandyaa, 23, 175. 

Panigrahi, 44. 

Panini, 2. 

Pantheons, intermixing of, 349, 350. 
Parama, 117. 

Paramabhattaraka, 213. 

Parasikas, 101, 102. 

Pargiter, Mr., 106, 112, 114. 
Paribha^endu ^4khara-Nagoji^, 6. 
Parinirvana, 21. 

Pariiiata Parva, 171. 

Parsiwans of Afghanistan, 102. 
Parvati, 291, 296. 

Parviz Khusra, 39. 

Pata, 78, 


Pataliputra, 18, 109, Anoka’s harem 
at, 19. 

ratal tioo, 10.9, 171 . 

Patam Dtu, 208. 

Patna, 3(1, 39, Origin ot the Maharajas 
of, 47 . the state of, 43, 4.8 ; olil(',st 
mosque in, 182. 

Patna, Dandjiata, 49. 

Pataujali, 2, 10,551, 552, ohservaiion 
of Kamboja by, 1117. 

Pathak, Prof., 102. 

Pattiiiidevi, 217. 

Paiuiilra, 251, 253. 

Panndravartlhana, 258. 

Pauiava, King, Capital of, 111). 

Payanda Mohammad Klian, 102 

Payyaunur, dcsiructio.L of i-lic tcrn|)le 
of, 204, 

Peanock army, 01 . 

Pehowa, 101. 

I^ersia, 35. 

Persian artists, 145 

Persian |ji)otiy in the hslaniiu period, 
real hegunutig,4 of, 479. 

Peisiaii poetry, Pi'of. Jackson’s on 
Pt(i-lslaimc, 408 ; t raditional 
literature afiout the l)ii*th of, 
475, 478 ; Arthur (Jhnsti'nsmis’ 
views on, 40lS; Aga Piu-i-lJaud’s 
view.H on, 409; hteraturo about 
the hoginrungs ot, 407. 

Perunial, 205. 

Posh? lad urn, 3(>, 

PhaclioH, 10 1. 

Phalodi, 155. 

Phulwari-yharif, 127. 

Phuriisanagar, 270. 

Piiigala, 245. 

Pipal tree, the cult of, 187, 

Pipluu, 161, 102. 

Pithumantra mentioued in the Sarada. 
tilaka, 240, 247. 

Plaaaoy, 188, 193. 

Podigai, 177, 178. 

Podiyil, 178, 

Pokaran, 156, 161, 

Portuguese, piracies by, 103. 

Potalaka, 177, 178, 170. 

Po-ta-io-kia, 173, 
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I’mliUakiim, aiKi, 2(ir>, 2ll(i, 
2(17, 2111. 

I’nuiitia Nyayii', 11'. 

J‘m('ya iMiHli'ni scIhidI ol' Uia I'atla- 
pntlui, 5M. 

J^mi'yji-Sruiui^MS (vtstdru hcIiddI of 
iSuiuvoda, 51 1. 

PnidakHOia, lil!). 

Pnififjyol.isa, 115. 

JVagjyoiisapura, 105, 251. 
rpaliariii.inH, 21U. 

PmkriU, 2 11 1. 

IVa-iuagnnila, IHli, 1S7. 

LViLHaHlapada hhasya, 2SJ. 

Oiusu^Hlji, 21 1, 

I’nilaj), Malianina, 15.*}, Hili HkS, 
Pralap Maila lJ(‘va, 4 p 5, ((i. 

IValyUisri, 2M. 

Oifiyai^ciMa, 107 ; roroiis'crmoii iiU 
limiluisiii aftor, 15(1. 

I*n‘-Aryuii (XMipln, (tulUiro of, KH7, 
OriculiaUamja, (18. 

IVuiMop, (Jjurii^K, II, 

IVibhvImj, 158, 107. 

I'rTtT, 82(1. 

IVobodha daiiilrika, 17, ‘18, 

OH-hivT, 215. 

IVliliviraja mHaii, 401), 408. 
lYUimlaka, 101 , 102 . 

Ol-dintny, 118, 115, 178. 

PulikeAI U, 80, 

OuliiuhiH, 28. 

PlULHHtolUH, 251, 

I»un(ih, 117, 

I'undra, 252. 

PiD.uJravarilhaua, 212. 

J?iiraiiakila, montpu^ of, L48. 

Pumw J, 17, no, 111, 112, 111), 
rm*u, 252. 
ruHpabliadra, 170. 

Tui^paoula, 170. 

PiiHhpakoiu, 170. 

PuypElvaU, 170, 

PyreuooH, 51. 

Pythagoraa, 200. 

0 

Qaclam Huaal, muacpio, 181. 

Qaria dI rjuckuow, 147. 


Qnasiii All Khan, Nawab, 87 
I Qurauic aijiiiLciion on travels, 88 

I R 

I Radluya Brahimna, 250. 

Rrwlhiyaii-Kat, 2(>8. 

Raghavanaiula, 202 
Haghu, 101, 102, 104. 

Raghuva asa, 109, 114. 

Raisingh, 108. 

Rais of Ma’aOar, 81 
Rajagpfia, lOi), KiO. 

Rajagrha-( 1 in vr'aj a, I (JO. 

Rajapura, 108, 10!). 

Raja-Haja, 208, 210. 

Raja Ram Mohan Ray, 85, 80 
Rajasekhara, 101, 20tS, 210, 500. 
Itajauii, 104, 1 17. 

Raj Har Charaii Daas, 280, 

Rajui, 245. 

Rajpui'anu, 05, l()(i, 107 j priiicos of, 
150. 

Jiajf)\it painting, 145, 

KajpuH Jtti^hor ('.laa of the, 05 
KajHaliy, Zairuridar of, 102. 

Kajukan, 250, 257, 

Ham, 15(), 104; Hobellbn In ISojat by, 
155. 

Kama, 82. 

Ramaohamlra, 252. 

Hamadova— (Rainauleva), 44, 45, 4(5. 

Ramanuja, 208 ; Arjcounlj of the 
Kapaliktvi by, 202. 

I RamoSwar, 180. 

Ramgaijh, 159. 

Kamai Dova, gonoalogy of, 45, 46. 
Ram Dayal, 239. 

Ramnad, 177. 

Ramiiath, Raja, 102. 

Rampura, 150, 167. 

Rarigkul, Lake, 114. 

RangJoi, 113, 

Ranipur Jharia, 43, 48, 40. 

I Ranisagar tank, 156. 

Rao Ohandrasen, 163, 164, 155. 

Rao Oopinath, 75, 76, 77, 78. 

Rao Raisingh, 158, 1G5, 107. 
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Rapson, 8 
Rashid, 55 
Ras Malan, 120. 

Rastrakutas of Malkhed, 05 ff. 

Rastrakiifca, Oujrat branch of, 68, 
*69, 71 

Rastrikas, 23. 

Ratan, 157, 

Ratanpur, Royal house of, 48. 

Ratbil, 58, 59, 61, 63. 

Ratbil II, 60, 61, 62. 

Rathi families, 71. 

Rathikas, 66, 67. 

Rathis, 66, 67, 72. 

Rathod, 65. 

Rathor Patta, 158. 

Rathor Fewer, 155. 

Rathor Rajputs, 168. 

Rathors, 161. 

Ratnakara, 288. 

Raval Hans Raj, 161. 

Ravi-Varma, Raja, 266, 

Rayamoca, 211. 

Raychowdhury, Dr , 103, 109. 

Raymal, rebellion in Duiiclara by, 
155. 

Raysiiigh of Bikaner, 158. 

Razan, 59. 

Reddis, 65, G6. 

Reincarnation, boliof in, 299. 

Rig'Veda, 1, 288. 

Rivag, 126. 

Riwag, 139. 

Rohde, 299. 

^l§ikas, 115, 117, U8, 119. 

9.^ipatana, 21. 

Rsyasrhga, 252. 

Riidra, 200. 

Rummindei— Asoka pillar, 9. 
Ruparekha, 112, 115, 119. 

Rupshu, 111, 113 
Rustomje, 37. 

Ryaz-us-salatin, 189, 192. 

s 

Sahara, 112; country, 113. 

Tabari, river, 113. 


Sabhaparvan, 115, 

Sachiyaya, 162. 

Sadakani-Kalalnya-Maharathi, coins 
I of, 67. 

I Sadhanamala, 242, 353, 366, 308 
Sadi, 84 

Safavid style, 140 
Sagai, 322. 

Sagar, 164, 

Sahajiyas, 295, 290; the Mandalas of 
the, 297. 

Sahib Ram, 239. 

Sahidullah, M., 276. 

Saivas, 

Saju, 239. 

Sakaladvipa, 115 
Sakeaian Beg, 235. 

Saktibhadra, 206, 207, 209, 210, 
Salsette, 32. 

Salvapura, 115. 

I Salween, 110. 

Sama (Av. — haiiiu), fium rout— sam, 
505. 

I Samavojla, studies, in the accentua- 
tion of the, 517 ff ; the three 
accents and them symbols, 517; 
extension, of the Svarita symbol in 
the, 51 7' 525; acceniiiatiun of the 
‘ Ksaipra ' Svarita, 525-527. 

Sainbuddha, 22. 

1 Samghamitra, IS, 19, 20, 21. 

Samkara, 294, 206, 207, 299, 210. 
Samskrit theatre of Korala, 199. 
Sumudragupia, 2, 120. 

Sainucbasena, 253. 

Samvarauam, 200. 

Sanchi, 242. 

Saudhirana, 170 

Sandhi vigrahika KumaramStya, 211. 
^aiigam, 217. 

Sangha, 322. 

SahgTtis, 354, 355. 

SangUchi, 107. 

San (lopichand, 268. 
Sahgramavijayottungavarman of Sri- 
vijaya, 12, 

Sankara, 205, 208, 290. 

^ankar^arya Caritom, 208. 

Saukhya, *286. 
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San-kia-lo (Ceylon), 173 
San-kosi, 115. 

Sanskrit, Historical Grammar of, 557ff . ; 
alphabet, 558 ; some develop- 
ments and change m Sanskrit 
. Grammar, 561. 

Sapta-Kau^iki, 111 
Saptamatrkas, image of, 33 
Saqmama, 86. 

Sarad, 505. 

Sarada-tilaka, type nf Sim God image 
mentioned in, 246, 247. 

Saradiya Puja, 206. 

Saran, 162. 

Saraswati, river, 101 # 

Sankali, 107. 

Sariputra, 21. 

Sariros, 70. 

Sarkar Pazuha, 181. 

Sarkar, Pinuy Kumar, 121. 

Sarkar, Mr., 235 
Sarkar Saran, 184. 

Sarkar Sharifabad, 181. 

Sarkar, Sir JadunaLh, 124. 
Sai’vapriKthalsti, 251. 

Sarvaaeiia, 590. 

Sarwar, 162. 

Sasanadayacla, 21. 

Sasang-goso, 320, 321. 

Sassan 1, 30. 
iSassau V, 30. 

SaRSMiian, 36, 39, 102. 

Sassanian period, existonco of poetry 
in the, 472, 473, 474, 

Sassanian poetry, the scope and 
nature of, 470. 

Saiahlca-Kaja, 258, 

Sastris, 5. 

Sastri, MM. G., 209, 210. 

Sastri, l)r. Hara Prasad, 250, 2lil 
276. 

Satapatha-Brahmana, 251, 595' 

Quotations in the common iary of. 
509-003. 

foavahana, 211. 

SaGPak ceremony, 315, 321. 

Satya Pir, cult of, 147; pooms of 
148. 

Satyaputra, 217. 


Satyaputras, 23, 217, 218. 

Sayyad Ahmad, 159. 
layyad Toqbai, 159, 167 
Jayyad Hashim, 159. 

Sayyads of Barah, 161. 

I Schlegel, V on William, 37 
Sc3rthia, 114. 

I Scythian, 108. 

Seir-ul-mutakherm, 180. 

Semite family, 83. 

Senabmdu, 116, 

Sen, Dr. D. C., 274 
Serajuddaula, 00. 

Sermdia, 114, 115. 

Sett Bund Bameswar, 32. 

Seven river (Sapta-^mdhuHu), 530, 531, 
532, 533; views of Sayana, H 
Bruiinhofer and Dr N. G Saixlesai 
on, 531 ; views of Do Morgan and 
Peter Giles on, 533. 

Sewaiia, 157, 158, 151), 160, 161, 
165, 167 

Shah Alam, 87, 88. 

Shahbuz Khan, 160, Ifal. 

Shah Burhan Hoshan Shahid, 127. 
Shall Pluaainpnr, 181. 

I Shahids, 126. 

Shahjahan, 26, 27, 89, !)7. 

Shah Kafa, tomb of, 182. 

Shah Quli, J58, 165, 166. 

I Shaikh Ali, 147. 

Shaikh Salim Chisti, 147; tomb of, 144. 
Sham Dasfi, 239. 

Sharistaii, 37, 38. 

Sharma, Pandit Kamavtar, 124, 125. 
Shashta-deva, 33. 

Shashta-deva 111, 32. 

Sheikh AsanuUah, 237. 

Sheikh Sahabuddin, 127, 

Sheo Ram, King, 97. 

I Sherani, Prof., 234. 

Shor Shah, 136, 143, 154, J64-; 
arrangements for Hindus in every 
Saroi by, 146. 

Shiaism, 147. 

Shigarf-Nama-i-Wilayat, 87, 89, 92. 
Shighni, 107. 

Shunal Khan, 150, 160, 165. 
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Shiraz, city of, .39. 

Shitab Rai, Raja, 87. 

Shivdas, 159, lb 7. 

Shuja, 2(>, 27. 

Shuja'udclauld, 87. 

Shukur Muhammad, 271, 272. 

Shuraih ibn-Hamul-Hanthi, 1)0 
Shyok, no, 120. 

Siddharatha, 9. 

Sijistan, 56, 57, 59 

Sikandar Khan, mosque of, 181. 

Sikandar Lodi, IS-l. 

Silappadikaram, 178, 2L7. 

Silparatna, 75, 70, 77 
Silparatnabhitti, 78. 
Silparatna-sara-samgralia, 80 
Simhapura, 117 
Sman, 55. 

Sind, 51, 53, 54. 

Sindha, defeat of the King of, 70. 
Sindur-dan, 315, 321. 

Sindux-dan ceremony of the Mundas, 
317, 

Sinduri-rakab ceremony, 32 1 . 

Singh Sadaul — atone lion, 124, 

Sinus Sabaricus, 113. 

Sirajuddowla, 198, 

Sm, 315 
Sirohi, 162. 

^i^na-deva — its interpretation, 502. 
Sita Bonga caves, 241, 

Sita, river, 109, 110, 115. 

Siva, 80, 291, 293, 294, 296. 
6ivaskandavarman, 67. 

Skanda-purana, 80. 

Skandasvami, 596, 598. 

Smith, Rodgers V., 8. 

Smith, Dr. V., 2. 

Sohag-jal, 313, 314. 

Sohag-jhara, 316, 

Sojat, 166, 162, 164, 165. 

>lasa mahajanapada, 106. 

Somagiri, 210. 

SomeSvara Deva, Kmg, 49. 

Sonapat, 13. 

Sonargaon, 182. 


Sorathi dialect, some poculiantics of, 

I 6S9-704. 

Speech — its foui- divisions m the 
Rgveda — its mterp rotation, 490. 

Spooner, clay seals chscoverod in 
Basarahby, 213. 

Srenika, King, 169. 

Sribhasya, 292. 

I Sri Kumara, 75, 78. 

Sn Satyavrata, 551. 

Stabble, Captam, 92. 

Stem, Sir A., 8, 105. 

Sthavara, 77. 

Stone cutter’s Miisjid, 144. 
Stri-acar,%15, 319, 320, 321. 
Strl-Rajya, 105. 

Stuart, Major, 92 
I Stupas, construction of, 20. 

Subhakara, Noalpur grant of, 259. 

I Subhan Quli Khan Turk, 159. 

I Subrahmanya Aiyar, K. V., 176. 
Sudraka, poet, 209 

Sudras, — unlit to receive pravarjya 
according to Buddha and Maha- 
I vim, 255. 

Sufism, 147. 

Suhina, 252, 253. 

Sukiir Muhammad, 276. 

Siilaiman, CaJiph, 62. 

Sulaymani, 94. 

I Suloman Shiikuh, 26, 28. 

I Sultan, Jalal-ud'diii, 30. 

Sultan, Mahmud, 124, 126. 

Sultan, Shah Mahmud, 138, 139. 
Sultan Mohammad, 27. 

Sultan Smgh, 159, 

Sumana, birth of, 20. 

Sumana crown prince, death of, 1 9. 
Sumbha, 117. 

Sumitta, death of, 21. 

Sunabha, King, 115. 

Sunya Puran, 270. 

Suprabhedagama, 75, 77, 78. 

> Suras, 10. 

SureSvara, 206, 207. 

Sm*i, Nayana Chandra, 48. 

Siirya, a new specimen of, 243 ff. ; 
significance and origin of the 
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footwear of Surya as deseribpd 
in Parana, 244; description in 
Visvakarrna-sTlpa, 24-'5; VLsnu- 
dharmottara, 245 , Agnipurana, 
24G ; Matayapurana, 24(3 ; imago of 
Siirya from Chidambaram, 247. 

Sutamtol, ceromoiiy, 321. 

tSutbj, valley of tho, 112. 

Suvariia, 245. 

Suvarcasa, 245. 

Svabhavavada, 2S9. 

Svamika-raja, (38 

^veta Parvata, 117. 

Swiiiton, Captain, 88, 91, 92. 

Hyod Ashraful Hossaini, 183.^ 

Hylhet, 182; Nagari, 252, 203. 

T 

Tabritbann, Moses’ description of, 9.9. 

Ta-hia, 118. 

Tamil ir, 25, 

Tajuildin Khandgah, prmco, 124, 131. 

Takman of Atharvavoda, 543 if. ; 
birili place of, 543 ; original homo 
of, 543 ; signs and aymptoms of, 
543, 544 ; coin[)lj(!ations of, 

seasonal types of, misc(dlan(‘miH 
notes on, treatment of, 545 ; 
remarks, 545, 54 fi. 

Takman in Bihar, 513. 

Talaings, 113. 

Tambrapariii, 177, 178. 

Tamil, 65; coiintiy, 173; ovidenco, 
175; literature, 170, 177, 178; 
epigi'aphy, 17(3. 

Tamralipta, 253. 

Tamraparni, 217. 

Tanah, 52. 

Tahganas, 117. 

Tangur Kuli Khan, 128, 137. 

Tanjore, 175, 176, 177. 

Tantric ago, influonee of Buddhist 
tantras and tantrie system on 
the Hindus in the, 350. 

Triiitric practice m the reign of Firoz 
Shah, 146. 

Tantrikas, the Cakras of the, 297; 
the origination of, 295. 

Tantrism by tho Hindus, 352. 

Tarauath, 276, 


Tarikh-i-Yousnfi, 94 
Taskaras, 290, 291. 

Tattva-subodhini — a commentary on 
Chhandovicitti, 552 

Tayyab Khan, 159. 

Tekke Madhain, 207. 

Tolegu roots, a study of, 656-673. 
Telegu, 65, 66. 

Temple, Sir Richard Carnac, 4, 267. 
Terra-cotta figurines, 241 
Thaiia, 51. 

Thera Mahadeva, 21. 

Theri-Apadana, 113. 

Thori Sama, 113. 

Thiaii Shan mountainH, 114 
Thomas Mar, 97, 

Thomas, W J., 3U8. 

Thrace, 299. 

Tibet, 103, 10.9 

Tiboio-Burmau tribes, 111, 112. 

I Tilakehand, King, 268 
Tilangmij tomb, N3. 

Timurid style, 145. 

Tira, 213. 

Tirabhukti, 212, 213. 

Thhul, 184. 

Tiridatoa, King, edict of, 98. 
Tirtharikars, 254. 

Tirukoilur, 175. 

Tisaa, appointment to tho ofHoc of 
i)epaty king of, 20; death of, 21. 

Tlsyaraltsita, 23, 24. 

Tivarkhed plates, 68, 70. 

Tochari, 108, 118. 

Toda, phonetic transcription from, 
67M83. 

Tokharas, 118. 

Tokhari, 119. 

Tolkappiyam, 217. 

Tolkfippiyanar, 217 
Tons, 115, 116. 

Topar, 319. 

Trailokyavajra, 353. 

Tranakayira, 67. 

Transoxiana, 108. 

Travancore, 176. 

Trayi-vidya, 283. 
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Tnbeni, 182. 

Trichinopoly, 175, 

Trigartas, 117. 

Tnkuta, 101. 

Trikuta kingdom of Kofikana, 120. 
Trikkulaaekharapuram, 200, 205. 
TnSanku, 185 
Tsang-po, river, 110, 

Tuglak, 31, 32, 33. 

Tuhkhara, 105, 106, 107, 108. 
Tukharas, 119. 

Tulsidas, 147, 148. 

Tuluva land, 218. 

Tunjalur, 177. 

Turkestan, Chinese, 104, 111. 

Turki, prince, 11. 

Turk’s duty, 125. 

Turk Subhan Quli, 167 
Tuzak-i-Jehangiri, 97. 

Tyyal) Khan, 167. 

u 

XJbaidallah, 59, 60. 

Udaipur, 1G6. 

Uilaisingh, Rana, 164, 108; attack on 
two villages Badri and G-angani by, 
155. 

Udayi, 169, 171. 

Udra, 258. 

UgrasBU, 103. 

Uigurs, 119. 

UjjayinI, 19. 

Olisakhi ceremony, 321. 

Uluka, lie. 

Umair, 66. 

Umar, Oaliph, 53, 

Upagiri, 110. 

Uparika, 212, 213. 

Uraga, 117. 

Uraia, 104, 

Urdu Laila Majnu, 234. 

Urdu literature, the beginnings of, 
413 B.; classification of, 426; 
Bihari contributions to, 425, 426. 

Urdu poetry, poets of Golkunda, 
414; poets of Bijapur, 414; poets 


of Delhi, 414, 415 ; poems of 
Moghal pnnees, 415, 416; Luck- 
now school of poets, 416 , Rampur 
school of poets, 416 ; contributions 
of Patna to, 417-420. 

Urdu poetry of to-day, 424, 425. 

Urdu prose, progress under the care 
of Calcutta Fort William College 
of, 420, 421 ; contributions of 
Wahabi movement towards the 
building up of, 421. 

Usa, figure of, 244. 

Uthman, 54, 63. 

Utkal, the area of, 375 ; — ^Utkal and 
Ordisu — the same, 376; theory 
that Utkal is a contraction of 
Utkajinga — discussed, 376, 377 ; 
Utkal originally separate from 
Kalinga later included m it, 377 

Utsava-Sanketa ganas, 116. 

Utsava-Sahketas, 111, 113, 114. 

Uttarakunis, 105, 114, 117. 

Uttaramattur, 11. 
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Vadugdr, 217. 

Vaidya, C. V., 66, 71, 72. 

Vairocana, 353, 356. 

VaiM, 212, 213; largesquare seal of, 
13. 

'Vaisoi^ika ^astra, 286. 

Vaishiiavas, 295, 296. 

Vaisnavl, image of, 33. 

Vaisiiavite Kula^ekharas, 200, 201, 
203, 204, 205. 

Vaksh, 109. 

Valarsaces, King, 97. 

Valhikas, 108, 

Vallabha, 29. 

Vamacarins, 288, 295, 296. 

Vtoadeva, 255. 

Vaonadevaa, 295, 296. 

Vamadeva Saman, 288. 

Vamadeva-vrata, 288, 293. 

Vamana, 582, 588. 

Vanavasi, 23. 

Vahga, 252, 253, 254. 

Vahga Kumar, 273. 

Vansittart, George, 88. 

Varadaraja, 554. 
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Varahitantra, 353. 

Varanasi, 21. 

Varan ceremony, 321. 

Varandala, 315. 

Varendra Brahmans, 259. 

Varendra Research Society, 243. 

Vama^rama, 253, 294, 295. 

Vasanta Vilasa, Oujrati MS. of, 237 

V^anti.Puja, 296. 

Vasantotsava, 296, 297 

Vasistha, 188. 

Vasistha and Bihar in — Brhaddevata* 
Sai’vanukramani, 511 ; in Buddhist 
literature, 512; in Mahabharata, 
512. 

Vastuvidya, 79. 

Vasudeva, 199, 200, 207, 208, 210. 

Vasudeva, cult of, 10. 

Vasudeva, King of Paimdra, 253 

Vatsyayana, 295. 

Vedabhasya, the Madhava problem in 
the, 539, 540. 

Vedabha§yakaraa, the Vallabhi school 
of, 536-537. 

Veda-garbha, 186. 

Vedanta r)e.^ika, 148. 

Vedic culture in Bihar, 507 if. ; 
Mahilbharata in, 509. 

Vedic Geography, 185. 

Vedic interpretation and tradition, 
483 ff, ; eight or nine schools of 
older expounders of the veda, 
490; essentials of the traditional 
method of interpretation, 492 ; 
views of the Mimamsakas, 
496, 497 ; findings of the Indo- 
European linguistics, shortcom- 
ings of the pldological methods, 

602 ; the importance of the 
conventional sense of words, 

603 ; present condition of Vedic 
studies, 504; the correct in- 
terpretation of the Veda-Vidya — 
its difiioulties, 486, 487; Y^ka’s 
observation on its difficulties, 
488; difierent interpretation of 
the mantras — observation of 
Sayanaoarya, 490. 

Vedioists, 287, 288, 290, 292, 296, 
297, 

Vedic literature, 185. 

Vedisa, 10, 10. 

Vedisa-Mahadevi-Sakyakumarl, 19. 


Velvikudi grant of Nedunjadayan, 29. 
Venbai, 29. 

Vengi Chalukyas, 66. 

Venkayya, 7, 176. 

Vetravarman, Kumaramatya, 212. 
Victoria, lake, 110. 

Victoria, Queen, 95. 

Videgha-Mathava, 251. 

Videha — its kings Videgha Mathava, 
Namisapya, Janaka, 514; their 
priest Gotama Rahugana, 514. 

Vidhata Purusa, 245. 

Vidvadvallabha, Babu Basanta 
Ranjan Roy, 270. 

Vidvanmani Tarkalankar, 283. 
Vidyadharas, 243. 

Vidyaranya, 553, 554. 

Viharas, 20. 

Vijaya, 252, 254. 

Vikalpa, 75. 

Vikramaditya 11, Naravana, plates of, 
72. 

Vikramajit Deva, 45, 40, 

Vikram Deva, 45, 46. 

Vilekhanan, 78. 

VinaSana, 101. 

Vmayaditya Mafigalarasa, 69. 

Vixa, 296. 

Vira Singha Deva, prince, 48. 
VtraSoliyara, 176, 178. 

Vi§ayapati, 212. 

Vi§nu Parana, 287, 288. 

Visnu, 10. 

Visnuraksita, 215. 

Vilvamitra, 251, 255. 

Vi^vamitra in Bihar, 189 
Viswamitra-ka-asrama, 186. 

Vogel, Dr. J. Ph., 80. 

V;-tra, 529. 
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Wakhan, 103. 

Wakhi, 107. 

Waksh, 102. 

Wali Mohammad Ibn Ali, mosque of, 
182. 

Warangal, Ganapatia of, 66. 

Wassaf, 31. 
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Wnght, Mr A. R , 309, 310 
Wnrangol, 33, 

Y 

Yadava warriors, 253. 

Yaghnobi (GJialeha dialect), 118. 
Yahya Bin Yahya, 83 
Ya^sa, 113 
Yak^as, 112. 

Yama, 270, 272. 

Yaska, 2, 107. 

Ya^odharman, 11. 

Yaiovarman, 11, 111. 

Yavana, 23. 

Yavanas, 217. 

Yayati, 252. 

Yazdd ibn-Ziyad, 59. 

Yazid, Governor of Irak, 62. 
Yezid, Caliph, 59. 

Yogaoara school, 281 
Yogipala, 259. 

Yousuf Khan, 93, 94, 95 


Yuan Chwang, 173, 174, 175, 170, 
178, 179. 

Yudgha, 107. 

Yudhisthira-Vijaya, 200. 

Yul-ehi, 108, 115, IIB, 119. 

Yugis, 275. 

Yule, 119 
Yuvaraja, 213. 

Yuvaraja-bhattaraka, meaning of, 214. 

Z 

Zabul, 51, 63, 64; Arab raid against, 
56, 57. 

Zaiur-ubWali, 236. 

Zalmoxis, cult of, 299. 

Zanskar, 111. 

Zanskar range, 119. 

Zarah, lake, 59. 

Zaranj of TJthman, 56 
Zardasht Afshar, 38 
Zaii-lapass, 119. 

Zebaki, 107. 

Zenophanes, 299. 

Zhab Valley, 103. 

Zoroastnan priests, 35. 

Zuarim, river, 30. 
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